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Third JHshermwn^ — Itfaster, 1 marvel how the fishes livr iu the m a. 

First iYs^mnan.— Why, as men^do a-laud,— thi* great eut ii|* i\w 
ones. * /VWrfi.K, Art {1. 



X>REFACE 


0\viN<; t*> unitwsorn riri'uiiKstauct*s, nul iiiu'oniiwlotl with the 
hMuulatioti nl’ a !»f\v rniversitv, the puMiciition (*i‘ thin vcilume 
has Imh'U uikIuIv ilrlayed. Some jnirts uf the. work Imvi* actually 
I«*en in tyjie Tor more than four years; and although the authors 
have naitfe every etfurt to ki*e]» them up to elute, the arrangement 
is naturally not ipute what it might have l)eeu if the articles 
had Imen writUm ininiedmhdy before publication. 

In \iew of the novelty uf ^h\ Ikuilenger’s classification of 
(lie Teleosteans, and of the fact that sevt^ral independent workers 
liave iK'di <K‘(mi)ying themselves with the subject duriug the 
last year or wsa, it is fair to stuto that this part of the volume 
was completed in 1002, Pnifessor llerdmun^B account of the 
Ascitlians was nNtdy for puhlicaliuii two yeni^s earlitn*. 

PrufesHor Bridge wishes to exprt'Hs his Ixjst thanks to l)r, 
IS. 11, Traqiiair, F.K.R., for his kimlnoRs in reading the proofs of 
the |aigw which deal with the fossil Crossopterygii, ('hondrostei, 
IIoloHt<n ami Dipmd, and for much helpful advice and criticism; 
to Mr, <t. A. Ihudenger, K for his valuable and suggestive 
criticism on certain jMunts; and to Mr, Edwin Wilson, for the 
care which he lias bikeu in the preiiamtion of the figures. 


July 1904 . 
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SCHEME OF THE CLASSIFICATION ADOPTED 
IN THIS P.OOK 


Oitlpr. 
ENTERO- 
PHEUSTA 
(p. r,) 

PTERO- 

BRAKCHZA 

ai) 

^HORONXEEA 

(P. 27) 

onif*r. 

LARVACEA 

(p. 


The numeti of Kuthict tjroujM are printed in italics, 

CHORDATA (p. 3). 

I. HEMICHORDATA (p. y,. 

Family. 

( Glan*li<*ipitidao(p. 17). 

I PtychoiUTi<liU‘ (p. 17'. 
tHamnmuiiUae 17;. 


11 UROCHOBEATA=TtmiCATA (pp. 4, 35, 63). 




ASClDX- 

ACEA 

(p. 70) 


AsoidUe 

SlmpUoes 

(P- 71) 


Compositae ] 
(p. 80) 


Family. 

Kowalcrnkiidiif* (p, 08). 
Appaiulictilariidae 


8ub-Fauiity, 


(p. 68). 

ividinit 


CIavi»linicla(r<p. 71)* 
A»cidiiiiai.» (p. 72). 


Oynthiidae (p. 74). 


>./ 


THALX- 

ACEA 

(P. 96) 


luoSae 
(p. 90) 

f Cydomjaxia 

i Haxn^yatia 
I (p. 101) 


Herofiomata 

(p. 86) 


Ulolgulidat* (p. 77). - 
( Diatomatidae (]». 86 ). \ 
» Ciielouormitlao (p. 86). 
Didemnidao (p. 86). 
DiploBomatidae fp. 87). 
\ Polyclinidao (p. 87)y 
Holosomata f Botryllldaa (p. 88 ). «/ 
(p. 88) \ Polystyelidae (p. 89). 

Pyroaomatidae (p. 01), 

Doliolidae (p. 98). 

f Salpidaa fp. 101), 

\ Octaonemtdae (p. 108). 

xi 


r Hypobytldinat* 

' (p. 72). 

Anuidduac (p, 72). 
CoraUinne (p. 73). 
Slyi*liimo fp. 74). 
Cynthiinatj (p. 75). 
Boltx'ninae (p. 75). 



SCHEME OF CLASSIFICATION 


m. CEFHALOCHOBDATA (pp. 4, 112 ). 


IV. CRANIATA (pp. 4, 141). 

Class — Cjolostomata (pp. 146, 150, 421). 


Family. 

Branchiostoin atidae 
(p. 137). 


Myxinoidea (p. 421) 

Petromyzontes 
(p. 425) 


Family. 

/ Myxinidae (p. 422). 

\ Bdellostpniatidae (p. 423). 

Petromyzontidae (p. 426). 


Class— Pisces (pp. 145, 431). 


^ PLEUROPTmTGII 
(p. 486) 
lOHTHYOTOitl 

(p. 438) 
Acanthodei 
(p. 440) 


f Selacliii (p. 442) 


ELASMO’ 

BBANCmi 

(p. 431) 


Flagiostomi (p. 442)<^ 


Baioidei (p. 457) 


TELEOSTOBSI 

(p. 475) 


Holocephali (p. 466) 


CrosBopteiygii 

(p. 476) 


Chondrostei 

(p. 485) 


OSTEOLEPWA 

(p. 477) 

Cladistia (p. 481) 


(ConHnued on the Ttssst 


Qladoselachidae (p. 438). 

Pleuracanthidae (p. 440). 

/ Diplacanthidae (p. 441). 

\ Acanthodidae (p. 441). 
"Notidanidae (p. 442). 
Ohlamydoselaehidae (p. 443) 
Heterodoutidae (p. 444). 
Qochliodontidaa (p. 445). 
Psaimiodontidae (p. 446). 
Petalodontidae (p. 446). 
Scylliidae (p. 446). 

■ Carcliariidae (p. 448). 
Sphyrnidae (p. 449). 
Lamnidae (p. 450). 
Cetorhinidae (p. 453). 
Rliinodontidae (p. 454). 
Spinacidae (p. 454). 

Rhinidae (p. 456). 
.Pristiophoridae (p. 457). 
rPristidae (p. 459). 
Rhinobatidae (p. 460). 
Raiidae (p. 461). 

I - Tamiohatidde (p. 462). 
Torpedinidae (p. 462). 
Trygonidae (p. 464). 

, Myliobatidae (p. 465). 

C Ptyctodontidae (p. 468). 

I Sqioaloraiidae (p. 468). 

\ Myriaemthidae (p. 468). 
Cbimaeridae (p. 468). 

i Osteolepidae (p. 477). 
Rhizodontidae (p. 478). 
JSoloptychidae (p. 479). 
Ooelaeanthidae (p. 480). 

) Polypteridae (p. 481). 

^ Palcbeoniscidoie (p. 486). 
PMysoimdae (p. 487). 
BelmorhyTichidae (p. 488). 

' Catopteridae (p. 488). 
Qhondrosteidae (p. 489). 
Polyodontidae (p. 491). 

, Acipenseridae (p„ 492). 



SCHEME OF CLASSIFICATION 


xiii 


Sub-Glass. 


TELEO- 

STOMI 

{contd.) 


Order. 


Holostei 

(p. 495) 


Teleostoi 
(PP- 604, 
541) 


Sub-Order. Family. 

^ Semionotidae (p. 497). 
Macrosemiidae (p. 498). 
Pycnodontidae (p. 498). 
JSug7iathidae (p. 498). 
Amiidae (p. 499). 
PcLchycormidae (p. 501). 
A^idorhynchidae (p. 502). 
^ Lepidosteidae (p. 502). 

I' Pholidophoi'idae (p. 546). 
Archaeomaenidae (p. 545). 
OliyoplmridcLt (p. 545). 
LeptoUpididae, (p. 546). 
Elopidae (p. 546). 
Albulidae (p. 547). 

Mormyridae (p. 549) 

Hyodontidae (p. 552). 
Notopteridae (p. 654). 
Osteoglossidae (p. 555). 
Pantodontidae (p. 558). 
Ctcnothrissidae (p. 659). 
Pbractolaemidae (p. 560). 
SatbTodontidae (p. 561). 
Chiroceiitridae (p. 561). 


Sub-Family. 


Malaco- 

pterygii 

(p. 543) 


■ Momiyrinae (p. 551). 

. Gymnarchinae(p. 551). 


Ostario- 

physi 

(p. 573) 


Clupeidae (p. 562) 


Salmouidae (p. 565). 
[Pacliyrhizodoniidae 
(p. 569).] 

Alepoceplialidae (p. 569). 


Stomiatidae (p. 570) 


Gonorhynchidae (p. 572). 
lOromeriidae (p. 573). 


Oliaraoinidae (p. 676) 

Gymnotidae (p. 679). 
Cyprinidae (p. 583.) 


' Thrissopatrinae 

(p. 662). 

Engraulinae (p. 563). 
Clupeinae (p. 663). 

^ Chauinae (p. 563). 


OliauHodontinae 
(p. 671). 
Sternoptychinae 
(p. 571). 

Stomiatinae (p. 571). 


Erythiininae (p. 676). 
Hydrocyoninae(p. 5 76). 
Serrasalmozdnae 
(p. 576). 
Ichthyoborinae 
(P. 676), 
XiphoBtomipae 
(p. 576). 

Anostominae (p. 576). 
Hemiodontinae 

Diatichodontinae 




Citharininae (p. 576). 

Catostominae (p. 681). 
Cyprininae (p. 582). 
Oobitidinae (p. 582). 
Homalopterinae 

(p. 682). 


{Continued on the next page*) 



SCHEME OF CLASSIFICATION 


XV 


TELEO- 

STOMI 

{contd, ) 


Order. 

Sub-Order. 

r 

Division. 


Perce- 

aoces 

(C07htd. ) 

- 


Anacan- 
thini 
(p. 646) 

( 

Tele- 
ostei • - 

{contd. 5 


Ik 


Acaatho- 
pteiygii i 

(p. 6,80) 

Perci- 

formes 

(p. 652) ‘ 









. I 


Family. 

~-j_-.^Taeiiidae (p. 642). 
Tetragonuridae (p. 642). 
Stromateidae (p. 643). 
Icosteidae (p. 644). 
Ophioceplialidae (p. 644). 
Anabantidae (p. 645). 
Macruridae (p. 647). 
Gadidae (p. 647). 
Muraenolepididae 
. (P- 649). 

Berycidae (p. 666). 
Monocentridae (p. 656). 
Pempheridae (p. 656). 
Centrarchidae (p. 657). 
Cyphosidae (p. 657). 
Lobotidae (p. 658). 
Toxotidae (p. 658). 
Nandidae (p. 658). 
Percidae (p. 658). 
Acropomatidae (p. 659). 


Sub-Family. 


Serranidae (p. 659) 


Continue^/^ the next page.) 


Anomalopidae (p. 660). 
PseudocliTomididae 

(p. 661). 

Oepolidae (p. 661). 
Hoplognathidae (p. 662). 
Sillaginidae (p. 662). 
Sciaeuidae (p. 663), 
Gerridae (p. 663). 
Lactariidae (n. 663). 
Trichddontiaae fp. 663). 
Latrididae (p. 663). 
Haplodactylidae (p. 664). 
Pristipomatidae Cp* 664). 
Sparidae (p. 664). ^ ^ 
Mullidae (p, 665). 
Scorpididae (p. 666).v 
Oaproidae (p. 6166). 
Obaetodontidae (p. 667). 
Drepanidae (p. 668). 
Aoanthuridae (p. 668). 


Serrauinae 
(p. 659). 
Grammistinae 
(p. 660). 
Priacantninae 

(p. 660). 

Centroponiinae 
(p. 660). 

Pomatominae 

(p. 660). 

tassinao 


(p. 660). 
Chilodipterinae 
(p. 660). 

Lutjaninae 

(p. 660). 
Oirrhitiuae 

(p. 660). 

Fentacerotinae 
, (p. 660). 
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SCHEME OF CLASSIFICATION 


Sub-Class. 


Order. • 


Sub-Order. 


TELEO- 

STOm 

{contd.) 



{Contimied on thi 


Family. 


Siluridae (p. 586) 


Loricariidae (p. 594) 
Aspredinidae (p. 596). 

Symbranchidae (p. 597). 
Amphipnoidae (p. 598). 

" Anguillidae (p. 600). 
Nemichthyidae (p. 603). 
Synapliobranchidae 
(p. 603). 

Saccopharyngidae (p. 603). 
, Mnraenidae (p. 604). 
'Galaxiidae (p. 607). 
Haplocbitonidae (p. 608). 
Enckodontidae (p. 608). 
Esocidae (p. 609). 

Dalliidae (p. 610). 
Scopelidae (p. 611). 
Alepidosanndae (p. 614). 
Cetomiinidae (p. 614). 
Ghirothricidae (p. §15). 
Kneriidae (p. 615). 
Cyprinodontidae (616). 
Amblyopsidae (p. 618). 
Stepbanoberycidae (p. 619). 
^Percopsidae (p. 620). 

( Dercetidae (p. 623). 
Halosauridae (p. 623). 
Lipogenyidae (p. 624). 
Notacanthidae (p. 624^). 
Fierasferidae (p. 625). 

^ Laniprididae (p. 628) 
Gastrosteidae (p. 629) 
Aulorhynchidae (p. 631) 
Protosyngmthidae (p, 631) 
Aulostomatidae (p. 632) 
t Fistulariidae (p. 632) ■ 
Centriscidae (p. 633) 
Amphis^idae (633) 
SolenoBXomidae (p. 633) 
Syngnathidae (p. 634) 
Pegasidae (p. 635) 

' Scombreaocidae (p. 637). 
Anbinod^dae (p. 639). 

. Atberioi^ae (p, 639). 
MugiUdijf (p. 640). 
PoljpaiBadae (p. 640). 

. Obmsmodoi^'lidae (p. 641). 


Sub-Family. 
'Clariinae (i). 588). 
Siluriiiae (p. 585). 
Bagriiiae (p. 588)^ 
Doradiiiae (p. 588). 
Malopteriu'inae 

■ Ca^ichthyinae 
(p. 588). 

Hypophthalmiiiae 
(p. 589). 

Trichomycterinae 

■^(p.589).^ 


= Selenicbthyes 
] (I>. 627). 


1 =Heniibraiichii 
I (P-627). 


\ = Lophobranchii 
J fp. 628). 
=Hypostoniides 
(p. 628) 


XVI 


SCHEME OF CLASSIFICATION 


Sub-Class. Oi-der. Sub-Order. Division. 

C ( f 

Perciformes 

(coniim^cd) 


Scombrifomes 

(p. 675) 


TELEO> 

STOMI 

(con^d.) 


* Acantho- 
pteiygii 

\coifiid.) 


Teleostei 

{contd,) 


Zeorhombi 

(p. 682) 

Eurtiformes 
(p. 687) 
Grobiiformes 
(p. 688) 

Discocephali 
(p. 691) 


Scleroparei 
(p. 692) 


jTLgulares 
(p. 702) 



OpisSuiBii ; 

: n)* •' 


Taeniosomi 
(p. 7U) 




{OofnHimed <m ttu 


Family. 

' Teiathididae (p. 668) ' * 
Oapliromemdae (p. 66^). 
Embiotocidae (p. 670). 

' Cichlidae (p. 670). 
Pomaceiitridae (p. 672). 
Labridae (p. 673) 

^ Scaridae (p. 674), 

^ Carangidae (p. 677). 
Rhachiceiitridae (p. 677), 
Scombridae (p. 678). 
Trichiuridae (p. 679). ^ 

J Histioplioridae (p. 679). *' 
Falaeorhynekidae (p. 680)d 
Xiphiidae (p. 681). 
Luvaridae (p. 681). 
Coryphaenidae (p. 681). 

^ Bramidae (p. 682). 

{ Zeidae (p. 683). 
Amphistiidae (p. 684). 
Pleuronectidae (p 684). 

I Kurtidae (p. 687). 

I Gobiidae (p. 689). - 

I Echeneididae (p. 691). 

' Scorpaenidae (p. 694). 

' Hexagramxnidae (p. 696). 
Comephoridae (p. 696), 
Rhamphooottidae (p. 697) 
Cottidae (p. 697). 4 

- Cyclopteridae (p. 698)r.' 

* Platyoephalidae (p. 699).. 


Hoplichthyidae (p 699). 
Agonidae (p, 700). 
Triglidae (p. 700). 

I, Dactyl opteridae (p. 701) 
f Traoninidae (p. 704). 
Percophiidae (p. 705). 
Leptoscapidae (p. 705). 
Nototheniidae (p. 705). 
Uranoscopidae (p. 706). 
Trichonotidae (p. 706). 
Callionymidae (p. 70ff)., 
Gobiesocidae (p.' 707). 
Blennjiidae (p. 709). 
BaVaohcxdae (p. 710). 
Pholididae (p. 711). 
Zoarcidae (p. 712). ^ 

Coiigrogadidae (p. 713), 
le (p. 713). 

a .ae (p. 713). 

eridae (p. 71p) 
ae (p. 716). 

Mastacembelidae (p. 716)^ 
TLopbUdae (p. 718). 
OeraJiiidae (p. 719). . - ■ 
Antranariidaft (p. 720), 
Gigaaitactinidae (p. 720). . 
\,Mal'tbidae(p. 720). ' : 



SCHEME OF CLASSIFICATION 


xvii 


3itb-Glas& 


TfiLEO- 

STOMI 

{cofitUmed) 


DIPNEUSTI 
= DIPNOI 

(p. 505) 


Order. 


Snb-Order. 




Teleostei 

Flectognathi 

{continuedY 

(p. 721) 

< 



Division. 

Sclerodermi 
(p. 722) • 

OTumodontes 
(p. 726) 


Family. 

( Priacanthidae (p. 722). 

I Triodontidae (p. 723). 

'| Balistidae (p. 723). 

\ Ostracionliaae (p. 724). 

( Tetrodoijtidae (p. 726). 

-! Diodontidae (p. 726). 

[ Molidae (p. 726). 
f Ctenodoniidae (p. 505). 

I Uronemidae (p. 507). 

Ceratodontidao (p. 507). 
\ Lepidosirenidae (p. 511). 


OF UNCERTAIN POSITION 


Palasospondtudae (p. 


OSTRACODERMI (p. 522^ 

.f- 

ANTIARCElip, 532) 
ARTHRODIRA^i-^, 535>* 


Order. 

Heterostraqi (p. 524) 

OSTEOSTRACl (p. 627) 

^ AjfASPJEA (p. 531) 


Family. 

CoelolApidae (p. 524). 
Drepana^idae (p. 525). 
Psammosteidae (p. 526). 
Pteraspidae (p. 527). 
AteUaspidae (p. 528). 
Cephalaspidae (p. 528). 
TremataspidoA (p. 630). 
Birkeniidae (p. 531). 
Asterolepidae (p. 534). 
Coecosteidae (p. 536). 
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CHAPTEE 1 


HEMICHORDATA 

CHORDATA AND VERTEBRATA HEMICHORDATA ENTEROPNEUSTA 

EXTERNAL CHARACTERS AND HABITS STRUCTURE GENERA 

DEVELOPMEljfT PTEROBRANCHIA CEPHA LOPISCUS AND 

REABDOPLEXJRA PHORONIDEA PHORONJS AND ACTINO- 

TROCHA AFFINITIES OF THE HEMICHORDATA. 

The Hemichordata, a marine group which includes the worm-like 
Balanoglossus, owe much of their interest to the fact that they 
are believed by many zoologists to be related to the lower Verte- 
brates. This view is one of a number of mutually exclusive 
hypotheses, which seek to derive Vertebrate animals from various 
Invertebrate ancestors. It is supported by many striking re- 
semblances between Balanoglossus and the lowest forms which 
are by common consent regarded as belonging to the Vertebrate 
alliance ; but it must be distinctly understood that Balanoglossus 
is at most the much modified modern representative of extinct 
forms which were also the ancestors of Vertebrates. 

The axis of the backbone of aH Vertebrates is ’ formed by an 
elastic rod known as the notochord ” (Figs. 72, 116), which lasta 
throughout life in some of the lowest forms, but in th^ higher 
forms appears only in the embryo. The universal occurrence 
of this Structure has been regarded as the most important 
characteristic pf the Vertebrata and their* allies, vrhich are 
accordingly grouped together in the Phylum CHOEDATA. 
The members of this Phylum' are further distinguished from 
other animalB by several important futures. Of these,.one of 
the most important appears to be ther existence of lateral outn 
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growths of the pharynx, which unite with the skin of tlie neck 
and form a series of perforations leading to the exterior. These 
structures are the gill-slits, and in the Fishes their walls give 
rise to vascular folds or gills. With the assumption of a teiTes- 
trial life, the higher Vertebrates lost their gills as functional 
organs, respiration being then performed by entirely different 
organs, the lungs. But even in these cases, the gill-slits appear 
in the embryo ; and remains of one pair can usually be recognised 
in the adult state of even the highest Vertebrates. Another 
fundamental characteristic of the Chordata is given by the 
central nervous system, which lies entirely above the alimentary 
canal, just dorsal to the notochord. Not only does this position 
of the nerve-centres distinguish the Chordata from Invertebrates, 
but a further point of difference is found in the development. 
While in Invertebrates the ventral nerve-cord is formed as a 
thickening of the ectoderm or outermost layer of the embryo, 
in the Chordata the nervous system is usually formed as a longi- 
tudinal groove running medianly along the back of the embryo. 
This groove closes to form a tube of nervous matter, the cavity 
of ^hich always persists throughout life as the “ central canal ” 
of the spinal chord and its anterior prolongation which con- 
stitutes the ventricles ” of the brain. 

Although the animals which are considered in this chapter are 
not admitted by all zoologists to be related to the Vertebrates, 
there can be no question that their respiratory organs closely 
resemble typical gill-slits. Since, moreover, they possess struc- 
tures which can be regarded, with a fair amount of probability, 
as agreeing in essential respects with the notochord and the 
tubular dorsal nervous system of Vertebrates, it appears justi- 
fiable to include them in the Chordata, which are then sub- 
divided into (1) Hemichordata, in which a “notochord” occurs 
in the anterior end of the body only; (2) Uroohordata (Tunicata 
or Ascidians), in which the notochord is restricted to the tail ; (3) 
Cephalochordata (Amphioxus), in which the notochord extends 
the, entire length of the body and of the head ; (4) Craniata, in 
which a brain is developed as an enlargement of the central 
nervous system, the notochord does not extend farther forward 
than the middle of the brain, and a vertebral column is present. 
These last are thus usually known as Vertebrata, although in dis- 
tinguishing an “ Invertebrate ” from a “ Vertebrate ” it is more 
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logical to regard all Chordata as Vertebrates, since the Inverte- 
brata are in no sense a natural group with common charac- 
teristics, their union under one name merely implying that they 
have no close affinity to the Vertebrates. It is often convenient 
in practice to divide animals into Vertebrates and Invertebrates, 
but from a zoological point of view a division of the animal 
kingdom into Molluscs and Non-Molluscs would have as much 
or as little significance. 

The sub-phylum Hemichordata ^ consists of the Orders : — (I.) 
Eoteropneusta,^ including Balanoglossus (Fig. 1) ; (IL) Ptero- 
BRANCHIA,® represented by the genera Ge^lialodiscus (Fig. 9) and 
Rhaldopleura (Fig. 12). To these should possibly be added 
(III.) Phoeonidea, for the reception of Phoronis (Fig. 13). 

Order I. Enteropneusta. 

Worm-like Hemichordata, with num&rous gill-slits, a straight 
intestine, and a terminal anus. Proboscis separated by a narrow 
stalk from the simple ring-shaped (foliar, which is succeeded by an 
elongated trunk. 

The structure of Balanoglossus, formerly the sole genus 
belonging to this Order, but now divided^ into the genera 
Ptychodera, Balanoglossus, Glossobalanus, Qlandiceps, Spengdia, 
Schizocardium, Harrimania, Dolichoglossus, and Stereobalanus, 
has of recent years formed the subject of elaborate investigations 
by Spengel,® Bateson,® and WiUey.’^ More than thirty species 
are known, ranging in length from 25 mm.® {Pt. bahamensis) to- 
2500 mm. {B. gigas), and for the most part inhabiting shallow 
water ; Glossobalanus sarniensis occurring between tide-fiaarks in 
the Channel Islands. Qlandiceps talaboti has, however, been 
dredged near Marseilles from as much as *190 fathoms, while 

^ Bateson, Quart J, Micr. Sd. xxv. Suppl. 1885, p. 111. ‘ 

® G^genbaur, QrvmdzUge rtergh Anat. 2 ed. 1870, p. 158. 

Lankester, Quart. J. Micr. Sd- xvii. 1877, p. 448 (^Aspibophoba, AUman, 
J. Linn. Soc. xiv. 1879, pp. 490 n., 586). 

^ Spengel, Zool Jahrh. Syst. xv. 1902, p. 209. 

® FcmnaM. Flora O.v. Nea^el, 18 Monogr. 1898 (reviewed by MacBride in QuarL 
J. Mi&r. Sd. xxxvi. 1894, p. 385) ; ZooZ. JaM. Anat. xviii. Pt. ii, 1908, p. 271. 

® Quart. J. Micr. Sd. xxiv. 1884, p, 208 ; xxv, Su^Z. 1885, p. 81 ; xxvL 1886, 
pp. 511, 636. ' ;! 

^ ZooZ. Results, Part iii, Cambridge, 1899, p. 228. ® = 1 inch. 




I’lG. 1. — ^Forms of Balanogloasus. Bal^noglossiia Bsohsoli., Naples, x J; 

B, Glmdic^ haoksi. Mar. (incomplete), Japan, x 1 ; C, Schiisocardium IrasUismtf 
Speng., Bio de Janeiro, x 1 ; D, DoUohoglosms howoi&oskii, A.Ag., Cliesapealce 
Bay, X 1. ch ; ad, abdominal and caudal regions ; 6, branchial region ; c, collar ; 
g, genital region gUl-pore ; g,w, genital wing ; A, hepatic repon ; «i, position 
of month ; proboscis ; trunk. B, and 0 from Spengel ; D from Bateson.) 


both sides of S. America; ^landicejps from the Atlantic, the 
Mediterranean, Japan, and the Indian 0||an“; Spengelia from 
the South Pacific;' and ether species froiS!^he White Sea to 
Hew &alaDt(L The habitat iis usually sand or gravelly sand, 
in wMoh the ahiiAal fokM tube by means of th€ 

abundant ^u(ius secieted^ 

(Fig. 1, tide-ma^^'.^t/l 
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depth of about eight inches. The greater part of the body is 
coiled in an even, cork-screw-like spiral, while the anterior and, 
including the front part of the branchial region, is maintained 
in a vertical position. The posterior end is also kept upright, 
and can be moved up and down in a vertical shaft opening on 
the surface, thus enabling the animal to eject the undigested 
sand from its anus. 

The coloration of Balanoglossus is often brilliant. That of 
D. kowalevskii ^ is as follows : — The proboscis ” (cf. Fig. 1, B, jp) 
is yellowish white; the “collar” (c) is brilliant red-orange 
(especially in males), with a white ring posteriorly ; the “ trunk ” 
(^), the subdivision of which into “ branchial,” “ genital,” “ hepatic,” 

“ abdominal,” and “ caudal ” regions is better indicated in other 
species (Fig. 1, A, 6, A, a&), is orange-yellow, shading to green- 
yeUow in the semi-transparent caudal region. The genital region 
is grey in females and yellow in males, a sexual difference in 
colour being common in Enteropneusta. The hepatic papillae of 
other species may be bright green. 

The odour of D. howalemlni resembles that of “ chloride of lime 
with a faecal admixture,” while that of Balanoglossus aurantimus ^ 
suggests iodoform. All Enteropneusta are said to have a more 
or less offensive smelL A species of Balanoglossus is known to 
be intensely phosphorescent.^ 

The mouth (Fig. 7, m) is situated on the ventral side, at the 
.base of the proboscis, and is concealed by the free anterior edge of 
the collar, which encircles the thin “proboscis-stalk” (Fig. 3,y>.s). 
The animal has the singular peculiarity of being unable to close 
its mouth ; ^ and thus, as it burrows through the ground, the 
sand which passes into the alimentary canal leaves it in a 
continuous column through the terminal anus.*^ The large coiled 
“ castings ” formed in this way between tide-marks enable the 
experienced collector to infer the presence of Balanoglossus ; and 
in a West Indian species described by Willey® they are so large 
as to form an important feature in the landscape at low tide.” 

The principal agents in burrowing are the proboscis and collar. 
An animal observed by Spengel pushed the tip of, its proboscis 
into the pand, waves of muscular contraction meanwhile passing 
1 1885, p, 91. 

a Q. R. Bm, cii. 1886, p. ^2. 

® Eo’vraOfifvAy, JWwi. At. St. I*etersh. (7) x. No. S, 1866, p. 7. 

* Spen^ p. 474. ® Zool. Jtes. Pt. iii. 1899, p. 256. 
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over the surface of the proboscis. At first the animal Ttifl.<ie slow 
progress; but the collar, becoming surrounded by sand, soon 
became a point of resistance by means of which the proboscis 
could bury itself yet more deeply. The animal quickly disap- 
peared as soon' as the first two regions of its body were engaged 
in the task of burrowing.^ 

This action is due partly to the muscles of the body-wall, but 
largely to the power possessed by the proboscis and collar of 
becoming swollen and turgid. Spengel has observed that these 
parts become flaccid when the animal is taken out of water, and 
can only swell again when it is replaced therein ; and it may thus 
fairly be concluded that the enlargement is due to the taking in 
of water. This is probably in fact the most important function 
of the " proboscis-pore ” and of the " collar-pores ” which are de- 
scribed below. 


Body- Cavities. — The existence of five separate body-cavities 
(Fig. 2) is one of the most fundamental facts in the anatomy of 

t Balanoglossus. The first body-cavity, or 
cavity of the proboscis (&.e^), is single 
and unpaired; the second body-cavities 
(&.C®) are paired spaces, one belonging to 
each' side of the collar ; the third body- 
•'b.c* cavities (&.c*) are similarly paired, and 
correspond with the trun k . While there 
■be* ^0 con^uexion between successive body- 
cavities, there are in certain regions' com- 
munications between the two cavities of 
Eia 2.— Diagram ot a doraal same pair. Each of the paired 

X? a closed lateral 

tion of tiie ■fcody-cavitSes. Space between the skin and the alimentary 

the two spaces which con- 
6.o»,oftheconar; stitute the pair grow towards one another. 

^®th above and below the alimentary 
_ canal, they come ■ into such close apposi- 

tion that they remain separated only by their conjoined walls. 
In this way are formed the dorsal and ventral TYiflaanteries (Fig. 

4, dm, the ftamer being the only one to persist in the highen 
Vertebraii^ The body-cavities of the adult become to a larg» ex- 
tent disguiwd'^^ng travail by connective tissue and muadea ' 


iii, 1002, d. 265. 
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The hinder part of the proboscis-cavity is divided by the 
forward growth of the notochord (Pig. 3, n) into dorsal and ventral 
portions. The dorsal cavity in extending backwards becomes 
further subdivided into right and left 
halves, the latter typically opening dors- * 

ally to the exterior on the proboscis- /M\ 

stalk by an asymmetrical “ proboscis-pore I -. \\ 

Two^ symmetrical proboscis-pores I . Vr'-S 

may, however, occur, or a median pore L \\ 

connected with the l^ft division of the 
’proboscis-cavity. These may be indi- [tT-\ j' 

vidual variations within the limits of a (VS \ y 1 

single species, or may occur as a normal 
feature of a species. 5'^ cScJS' 

The collar-cavities open by two " collar- ■■ _.c 

pores” (Pig. 3, c.p.), situated at the B 

posterior end of the collar, into the first I 

pair of gill-pouches, near their external 
opening. Willey has repently described ^ I * 

vestigial pores in relation with the "peri- s — t 

haemal spaces,” a pair of dorsally situated : 

outgrowths of the third body -cavities 
into ■ the collar-region, Narrow " peri- 5 ''v 

pharyngeal spaces” also a forward growth "nd 

of the third body-cavities, closely invest DoUchogiomskmoaZevsMi, 
the pharynx in some species. 

Body-Wall and Nervous System. — pore ; dorsal nerve ; g. 

The body-wall (Fig. 4) consists externally S^’ceniiarn^oM 

. of a thick ciliated epidermis (e), con- tem, diovmg the anterior 

taining numerous gland-cells which secrete 

an abundant mucus. Beneath the epi- cis-pore; jp.s, proboacis- 

dermis is a basement-membrane, while nerve. The nerve-plexus 

more internally are layers of muscles, the proboscis is repre- 
, . T.,v, sented as a black line, 

whose arrangement diners in different (After Bateson.) 

• parts of the body and in different species. 

The nervous system consists of a plexus of cells and fibres 
which lie in the basal part of the epidermis of all parts of the 
animal, outside the basement-membrane ; the thicker portions of 
the plexus forming definite nerve-tracts. This intimate connexion 

1 ZooL JRes. ixi. 1899, ppr. 273, 280. 


X 3. c. Collar ; cm, cir- 
cular nerve ; c.pf collar- 
pore ; d, dorsal nerve ; 
gill-pore ; n, notochord ; 
n,s, central nervous sys- 
tem, diovring the anterior 
and posterior neuropores ; 
Pf proboscis j p.p, prohos- 
cis-pore ; jp.s, proboscis- 
stalk ; t, trunk j ventral 
nerve. The nerve-plexus 
of the proboscis is repre- 
sented as a black line. 
(After Bateson.) 
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between the epidermis and the nervous system is usually restricted 
to embryonic life in other animals. 

The main nerves of Balanoglossus are a dorsal and a ventral 
tract in the trunk region (Fig. 4, d.n, is.n), a circular tract 
(Fig. 3, c.n) connecting these two at the posterior edge of the 
collar, and a strong concentration of nerve-tissue round the whole 
of the proboscis-stalk, and of the posterior end of the proboscis 
(Fig. 3). In the region of the collar the nervous system attains 

its highest develop- 
ment, taking the 
form of a median 
cord passing above 
the alimentary 
9F canal. This cord, 
known as the cen- 
tral nervous system 
(Fig. 7, n.s), runs 

through the cavity 
of tlie collar, but is 
connected with the 
epidermis at each 
end. It thus be- 

- . comes continuous 

FIG. %.’—Ptychodera hahammsis, Bahama Is, Transverse p a •j.v at 

section throngh the branchial region. 5, Branchial front With the 

; >■«*, thirdbody-cavity; d.m, dorsal nerve-layer on the 
mMenter? ; rf m, dorsal nerve ; A®, dorsal vessel : A v. x n 
epide^'withnerTe-Uyer(blaolc)atitsbaBe;ff,genitai PrObOSClS * stalk, 

7 ®oTO«ohed on by the tongue-bar while nosteriorlv it 

«); ^ lateral septum; m, longitudinal nmecles; o, n 

oesophageal or alimentary part of pharynx ; r, repro- P^'SSeS into the dor- 

•S.S23; a® 

. ' p 8 -J nerve -tracts. In 

nearly all ca^ the epidermis is pushed into the cord at the 
pomts wheace it passes into the skin, in the. form of an anterior 
fK * P^*®*^*® "neuropore” (Fig. 3). A transverse section 
thr^h the tetreme front or hind end of the collar accord- 
yy 8hb#B a todjula* -nervous system. In certain species^ 
'S0!ii%ie)^g end JPi^ 6 hod 0 ra flcuoa, a central 
tlaooghont the ento 

1-^1 ^ - fl y while in &. mtmttia ». 

cimel of thi. hut not in 



adult. The central : 


as a longitudii^ 
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dorsal groove in the larva/ and in a similar manner in the collar 
which is formed as the result of regeneration after injury/ 
Balanoglossus is thus typically provided with a dorsal, tubular, 
central nervous system, and although this arrangement does not 
extend beyond the limits of the collar, it shows a noteworthy 
resemblance to Vertebrate animals. 

In some cases the central nervous system is connected with 
the dorsal epidermis by a varying number (1-17) of median 
roots,” which have been compared by Bateson with the dorsal 
roots of the spinal nerves of Amphioxus, and are probably 
remains of the embryonic connexion of the collar nervous system 
with the dorsal epidermis. 

Alimentary Canal. — The mouth (Fig. 7, m) leads widely into 
the alimentary canal, which, passing through the collar, enters 
the branchial region, where it is characterised by the existence 
of communications with the exterior. These, the gill-slits, are 
developed, as in Vertebrates, as paired outgrowths of the 
alimentary canal, and new gill-slits are constantly being formed 
at the posterior end of the branchial region with advancing age. 
The maximum number of the gill-slits, and the extent of the 
branchial region, are by no means uniform throughout the 
Enteropneusta. Thus Dolichoglossus otagoensis is said to have 
no more than 12 pairs, GloBsobalanus minutus only 40 pairs, 
while Balanoglossus aurantiacus may have as many as 700 pairs. 
In Ptychodera flava the variation is so great that Willey dis- 
tinguishes® two extreme conditions as " macrobranohiate ” and 
brachybranchiate ” respectively, although intermediate con- 
, ditions are also found. It should be noted that Balanoglossus 
agrees with Amphioxus in the indefinite number of the gill- 
slits. 

The gDl-slits usually have the form of the so-called “ branchial 
pouches ” or “ gill-sacs ” (Figs. 5, 6, g,s). Each ordinarily opens 
to the exterior by a small pore (Fig. 1, D, 5, g,jp) or slit, situated 
on the dorsal side, in a shallow longitudinal groove not far from 
the middle line. The gill-sac has a complete wall of its own, 
and lies between the alimentary canal and the body-wall, com- 
municating with the former by a U-shaped slit. While a dorsal 

^ Morgan, J. Morphol. v, 1891, p. 422 ; ix. 1894, pp. 44, 48, 72. 

* Willey, ZooL. Mcs. Pt. iii. 1899, p. 245. 

* Zool. Mes, Pt. iii. p. 228. 
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view of the animal thus shows a linear series of simple pores, a 
view of the pharynx from the inside appears as in Tig. 5. 

At the hind end of the pharynx the inner opening of the 
developing gill -sac is circular. Slightly further forward the 
’ dorsal side of the^ pore is indented into a crescent, which grows 
longer in a dorso-ventral direction, and becomes a U, whose two 
limbs are nearly separated by a mass of tissue, the so-called 
“ tongue-bar ” (Fig. 5, t). The special interest of this mode of 
development is that it is identical with what occurs in Amphioxus 
(p. 120), which is universally admitted to belong to the Chordata. 

The gill-sacs of Balanoglossus follow one another closely, 
the hind wall of one being in contact with the front wall of 
the next, and constituting a "branchial septum” (6.s). Both 

septa and tongue -bars are 
supported by chitinous rods„ 
which are special thicken- 
ings of the membrane at 
the base of their epithe- 
lium. Two rods occur in 
each tongue-bar, separated 
by an interval of body- 
cavity (Figs. 5, 6), and only 
’ one rod in each septum. 
Originally of this form 
— nn nn — the rods have 
joined in pairs, the united 
limbs forming the single 
rod of each branchial sep- 

PiQ. 5. — Diagram of two gill-sacs of Baiano- tum. In this respect again 
glossus, seen from tie, inside of the pharynx, ■, • -i -x 

Branchial skeleton, consisting of a single have a Similarity be- 

forked bar in each branchial septm (J^), tween BalanoglosSUS and 
and of two oars in each tongue - bar ; a ° v • 

gill-pore, opening on the dorsal surface of AmphlOXUS, except that in 

the trunk; ^ gili-sM; *, synapticnto the latter the concresoence 
(only one or two shown) tongue-bar. The * 

arrows indicate the , communications of the proceeds One Step farther,. 

^ exterior and ^ith the the two rods of the 

tongue-bar unite, like those 
of the branchial septum. The latter, the so-called primary”!^ 
skeletal rods of Amphioxus, are forked ventrally as in Balaho- ''| 
glossus(%5). - . 

In Amphioxus, as in most Enteropneusta, adjacent, rods aiel 
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connected at intervals by chitinous synapticula ” (Fig. 5, s), 
which traverse one or the other of the halves of the gill-slit. In 
Dolichoglosms, where no synapticnla occur, the tongue-bars may 
be turned inside out by slight pressure, and then project to the 
exterior through the gill-pores. * 

The subdivision of the branchial region of the alimentary 
canal into two parts, as shown in Fig. 4, is characteristic of 
Glossdbalanus and its allies. In Dolichoglossus and Glandicejps 
there is no such constriction, the region occupied by the gill-slits 
being merely the dorsal half of a tube with a simple circular 
section. Schizocardium (Fig. 

6) agrees with Amphioxus 
in the fact that the gill-slits 
occupy nearly the whole of 
the waU of the pharynx; 
the only parts not perfor- 
ated by giU-slits being the 
small dorsal and ventral 
portions. 

In Ptyohodem (Fig. 4), 
the gill-sacs are practically 
absent. The U-shaped slits 
of the pharyngeal wall thus 
open directly to the exterior,^ 
and can be seen from the 
outside. In species which 
have this arrangement, the 
genital wings are greatly 
developed, so as to arch over 
the back of the branchial 
region. The gill-slits thus 
open into a kind of "atrium,"' resembling that of Amphioxus 
in its relation to the gill-slits, and in having the generative 
organs on its outer side’, but differing from it in being dorsal to 
the pharynx. 

At a certain distance' behind the branchial region, the 
alimentary canal in Balanoglossus and ScMzocardivm is produced 
into a series of outgrowths, into which food does not pass. 
These "liver-sacs” give rise to corresponding folds (Fig. 1, A, A) 
1 Spengel, MoTbogr. pp. 179, 187 ; Willey, ZooiL JResi iii. p. 236. 



Fig. 6. — Schizocardium braailiense; transverse 
section throu^li the branchial region, show- 
ing the great extent of the branchial part 
(5) of the pharynx ; the oesophageal part 
( 0 ) is reduced to a mere groove ; g, gill- 
pore ; g,8f gill-sac ; r, r^roductive organ ; 
s, synapticnla (cf. Fig. 5) ; <, tongue-bar. 
The muscles of the body-wall are not indi- 
cated : in other respects the figure corre- 
sponds with Fig. 4, except for the absence 
of genital wings in this region of the body. 
(A^er Spengel.) 
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of the dorsal body-wall, a conspicuous external feature of the 
species in which they are present. The most interesting 

peculiarity,, of the digestive 
tract in this region is the 
existence, in certain species, 
of pores, possibly vestigial gill- 
slits, leading from it to the 
exterior. / 

Notochord and Skeleton. 

— The structure compared by 
Bateson with the Vertebrate 
notochord is a hollow dorsal 
outgrowth of the alimentary 
canal of the collar-region (Pig. 
7, n). Near its origin it is 
slender, but in the proboscis 
it dilates into a comparatively 
large organ, which in most 
cases retains its cavity. Its 
cells have a vacuolated appear- 
ance, which recalls the fine 
structure of the Vertebrate 
notochord. •‘In Schizocardium 
and Glandiceps, the organ is 
produced into a slender '' ver- 
miform process”' (v), which 
extends nearly to the tip of 
the proboscis. 

The main support of the-^ 
proboscis-stalk is the “ pro-^ 
boscis - skeleton ” (s), a A- 
shaped organ whose median 
part lies beneath the base of 
the notochord, its diverging 
legs extending backwards 
along , the outer side, of the 
alimentary canal of the collar. 
The proboscis - skeleton, like 
development of the sla^ucturer 
_ ^ 2 ^^ layers of celfe 



fee? 

Fiq. 7. — Schizocardium bretsUiense; longi- 
tudinal, median se<;tion through the pro- 
boscis, the collar, and the first part of the 
trnnh ; &, main blood-space of the pro- 
boscis; 6.ci, &.C*, first, second and 

third body-cavities ; c,vi, circular muscles 
of proboscis ; c, epidermis ; Lth, longi- 
tudinal muscles of proboscis ; m,* mouth ; 
fit notochord ; tta, central nervous system, 
continubus with the subepid^rmic nerve- 
plexus (black) of the proboscis, and with 
the dorsal nerve ; jo.c, pericardium ; 
jp.a, probosois^sbaak,; proboscis -skele- 
ton ; V, vermSfom pasoc^ cf, notochord. 
(After Spengel.) 
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of Balanoglossus, and in most species it grows merely by the 
deposition of laminae of chitin from the notochord, and from the 
ventral epidermis of the proboscis-stalk. 

In some species, however, and particularly in Balanoglossus 
aurantiacus and Qlandicejps, the primary skeleton becomes sur- 
rounded by an extensive development of a secondary cartilaginoid 
skeleton, consisting of a structureless substance into which the 
adjacent body-cavities of the proboscis and collar send cellular 
outgrowths. The possibility of a relation between this tissue, 
more or less surrounding a part of the notochord, and the carti- 
lage of Vertebrates cannot be overlooked. 

The caudal region may be stiffened (?) by a “ pygochord ” ^ 
which is ,a median derivative of the alimentary canal on its 
ventral side. 

Vascular System and Proboscis-Gland. — The main vessels 
are a dorsal and a ventral vessel (Fig. 4, djo, v), lying in their 
respective mesenteries. The details of the vascular system are 
complicated, and have not been thoroughly made out, the nearly 
colourless character of the blood making their investigation a 
difficult matter. The following points may, however, be noted. 
^The blood is said to pass forwards in the dorsal vessel, which, 
,like the ventral vessel and a pair of lateral vessels in the hepatic 
region, is contractile. In the collar the dorsal vessel lies be- 
tween the two perihaemal spaces, on the dorsal side of the base 
of the notochord.- The principal blood-space in the proboscis- 
(Fig. 7, J) lies between the notochord (n) and an organ known 
as the heart-vesicle ” or “ pericardium ” (jp.c). The latter has- 
muscular walls and it contracts rhythmically in the larva. Its 
behaviour in the adult is not so easily made out, but it is prob- 
able that, although it does not communicate with the vascular 
system, its contractions propel the blood contained in the space 
immediately beneath it. The blood, after passing to a glandular 
organ, the “ proboscis-gland ” or " glomerulus,” which lies at the 
sides and in front of the notochord, appears to. pass round the 
collar to the ventral vessel. Various systems of vessels are con- 
nected with the skin, the giUs, the alimentary canal and the 
generative organs. 

The function of the proboscis-gland is possibly excretory. 
In this case it is probable that the proboscis-pore eliminates the 

1 IViUey. 
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waste products discharged by the gland into the anterior body- 
cavity, though this view is not favoured by Willey. 

Beproductive Organs. — The sexes are separate, the repro- 
ductive organs consisting of a series of simple or branched 
glands which occur along the dorso-lateral lines of the anterior 
part of the body ; being usually found throughout the branchial 
and generative regions and ending at the beginning of the 
hepatic region. The reproductive organs may pass into great 
extensions of the body -wall known as the “genital wings,” 
specially developed in some species of Bcdanoglossus and Ftychodera 
(Figs. 1 A, 4). 

Stereobaianus canadensis, a species with long slit-like external 
gill-pores, is interesting in possessing a well- developed genital 
wing both dorsally and ventrally to the series of gill-pores of 
each side. 

Each reproductive gland opens by its own pore or pores 
directly to the exterior. Several glands and pores may occur in 
the same transverse section. 

According to Spengel there is no definite relation between 
the number of the reproductive organs and that of either the 
gUl-sacs or the liver-outgrowths. The only definite segmenta- 
tion exhibited by Balanoglossus is thus the division into three 
regions which is so distinctly shown by the arrangement of the 
body-cavities; though the gill -sacs may indicate an incipient 
further segmentation of the major part of the body. In this 
connexion it is interesting to notice MacBride’s statement ’■ that 
the body-cavity of Amphioxus develops in the embryo as five 
cavities, just as in Balanoglossus; the segmented part of the 
body being formed by a secondary segmentation of the third 
body-cavities. 

Eegeneration.— Balanoglossus, like Phoronis (p. 30), possesses 
great powers -Of ^generating lost parts. The posterior part of 
the body is feadily re-formed, while Spengel has shown ® that 
even the prolceois, c(^llar and branchial region can be regenerated, 
apparently from a fnigment of the body. 

Gen^ ef . |bi!tei;(^ettsta. — Spengel, whose Monograpb 
is indispensable to ev^ey student of the^Bnteropneusta, formerly 


1 Quart. J. Mr. si p, ,601 ; xliii, 1900, p. 861. 

® Monogr. p. ^SSt, :'sm also 'Willey, Zool. 2tet. ilL p. 216 

“d Dawydoff, ^ , 
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proposed to divide the old genus Balanoglossus into four ; but he 
now recognises no less than nine.^ Some of the more important 
characters are given below, but for the arrangement of the 
muscles, important from a systematic point of view, reference 
must be made to the original sources. 

A. Notochord with a vermiform process (Fig. 7, v) \ pericardium with 

anterior diverticula more or less developed. . Glandicipitidae 

(ft) Liver-sacs and synapticula present; gill-slits almost equalling the 

pharynx in depth, so that the ventral, non-branchial part- of the 
pharynx is reduced to a mere groove (Fig. 6) ; nerve-roots absent ; 
pericardial diverticula long. . . Schizocardium, Speng. 

(b) Liver-sacs absent ventral jCart of pharynx well developed; peri- 
cardial diverticula short. ' 

(i.) Synapticula and nerve-roots absent. . Glandiceps, Speng. 
(ii.) Synapticula present ; nerve-roots present or absent ; genital 
region with dermal pits. . . Spengelia, Willey. 

B. Notochord with no vermiform process ; pericardium simple ; ventral 
part of pharynx large, and sometimes more or less separated from the 
branchial part (Fig. 4). 

(ft) Liver-sacs,® synapticula and nerve-roots present. . Ptychodebidae 
( i.) Genital wings well developed. 

(a) Gill-sacs opening by long slits. . Ptychodera, Eschsch. 

(J3) Gill-sacs opening by small pores. Balanoglossus, Delle Chiaje 
(ii.) Genital wings hardly developed. . Glossobalanus, Speng. 

(6) Liver-sacs, synapticula and nerve-roots absent. . Harrimaniidae 
( i.) Proboscis long ; one proboscis-pore. . DoUchoglossus, Speng, 
(ii.) Proboscis short ; two proboscis-pores. 

(a) Two pairs of genital wings. Stereohalanus canadensis, Speng. 
(j8) No genital wings . . . Earnmama, Ritter. 

The name Balanoglossus was introduced by Delle Chiaje in 
1829 for B, clavigerus (Fig. 1, A), from the neighbourhood of 
Naples. As Spengel has shown, its etymology has been much 
misunderstood. The second half of the name refers to a fancied 
resemblance between the Balanoglossus, with its largely developed 
genital wings, and the tongue of an ox. ^aXavo^ means “ acorn,” 
■and it has usually been supposed that this name was suggested 
by the resemblance of the proboscis, projecting from the collar, 
to an acorn in its cup, a view which finds’ its expression in the 

^ Zool. JaMb. Sysit. xv. 1902, p. 209. The Harrimaniidae = Bal^oglossus of 
the Monograph (1893): Glossobalamm ^ Ptychodera, s.str., 1893 ; Balanoglossus^ 
Tauroglossus, 1893 ; PtyokodAra^ Chlamydothorax, 1893, 

^ Punnett (“Enteropneusta,” in Gardiner’s Ftmna and Geogr, Maidive and 
Laccadive !krch, ii. Pt. ii. 1903) finds small liver-sacs in Spengelia, and describes 
Wllleyia, a new genus of Glandicipitidae, ® Exc. G. ruficollis, Willey. 

YOL. VII " 0 
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name “ Eichelwurm ” used by German zoologists. But the idea 
expressed by Belle Chiaje was really a similarity between the 
collar of Balanoglossus and the outer shell of Balanus, the barnacle 
aoom-shell ” found everywhere on rocks between tide-marks. 


or 



Fig. 8. — Metamorphosis of 
Balanoglossua, probably 
of JBalanof/lossics hmini- 
ensis Willey, Bahama 
Islands. All the iigures 
are magnihecl to the same 
scale ( X U). A, fully 
developed free-swimming 
larva, or Torriarm, side 
view ; B, commencement 
of metamorphosis, side 
view ; 0, later stage, dor- 
sal view. Increase in size 
takes place after this 
stage ; a, anus ; h.c\ hody^ 
cavity of proboscis ; c, 
collar ; c.r, transverse 
ciliated ring ; (in A), , 
dorsal pore (= proboscis- 
pore), seen also in C on 
the left side, just behind 
the reference line px ; e, 
eyes and sensory thicken- 
ing of skin (in A) ; g, 
gill-pore ; g.s, gill-sacs, 
developing as outgrowths 
of the alimentary canal ; 
three are already present 
in B, but are better seen ■ 
in C, in which they ore 
still without openings to, 
the exterior ; I, postoral 
part of the longitudinal 
band of cilia ; V, its ptaei , 
oral part ; both I anifr 
are product (in A) into , 
tentacles, oSey which tba| 
band of cilia is loopedj^J 
the groove in the midf 
of the figure, between ^ 
and Vj conducts the 
by the transverse groov 
to the mouth {m) \ pA 
\ blood-space of profe)JS<3( 
and pericardium (“hej83^'^| 
of larva) ; a, stott ' 
(After Morgan). 


Development. — ^The free^swimmiixg, larval stage of 
glossus is known as TorTharia (Fig. 8, A). Several distinct for 
of the larva are known, ^ although it is *'tLot yet possible to re 
them with certainty to their respective adults. 

^ Spengel, Monogr, 
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Tornaria was described and named by Johannes Mliller, who 
regarded it as the larva of a Starfish,^ in spite of his intimate 
knowledge of the development of these animals. Its correct syste- 
matic position was first demonstrated by Metschnikoff in 1869. 

The laiwa agrees with many other pelagic forms in being 
excessively transparent. The form described by Spengel as 
T. grenacheri attains the remarkable length of 9 mm. (nearly 
-|th inch). 

The full-grown larva is usually ovoid, and a complicated 
“longitudinal” band of cilia runs in several loops over its 
anterior two-thirds. In side view, part of the surface limited by 
the ciliated band appears like a T with a double outline, the cross 
piece being bent downwards on each side, so as to form an anchor- 
like curve, the middle of which is at the anterior pole of the 
larva. In T, hrohni, which occurs on our south coast, ^ the 
ciliated band has a wavy course. In the West Indian larva ^ 
shown in Tig. 8 A, the ciliated band is produced into numerous 
tentacles, which fringe the sides of the T -shaped areas or grooves 
of the surface. These grooves and the cilia which border them 
are used for conveying food to the mouth.^ At the apex of the 
larva is a thickening (e) of the ectoderm, bearing two eye-spots. 
The main locomotor organ is a simple transverse band {c,r) of 
“ membranellae,” vibratile structures composed of fused cilia. 
The mouth (m), on the ventral side, leads into the oesophagus, 
and this into the stomach (a). The latter is separated by a 
marked constriction from the intestine, which opens by the 
anus (a) at the posterior pole. 

On the dorsal side is a pore, the “ dorsal pore ” (d.p.), which 
leads into a thin-walled sac (6.c^) destined to become the pro- 
boscis-cavity of the adult. To the right of the dorsal pore lies 
the pul^ting “ heart,” which apparently becomes the pericardium 
of the adult. Bourne and Spengel regard it as a right proboscis- 
cavity. In the old^r larvae, the second and third body-cavities 
appear as paired thin-walled sacs in close contact with the 
hinder part of the stomach. ' The skin is very thin, and the 
five body-cavitiea do not nearly fill , the space between it and the 


^ Of. Spengel, p. 363 f. 

3 BoTirne, J. Meet, Biol. Ass. (N.S.), i. 1889-90, p. 63. 

* This olosely resembles ffrenobcheri^ but see Willey, op. dt. p. 285. 
^ ]$s,l(|eman, Jolsm He^ns Uwiv. Giro. vi. No. 54, 1886, p. 45. 
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alimentary canal. This space becomes obliterated for the most 
part by the enlargement of the body-cavities, and its last remains 
persist, as in many other animals,^ as the vascular spaces of the 
adult. 

In Doliclioglossus kowcdevskii, and probably in other species 
with large eggs,® development proceeds by gradual stages to the 
adult form, and no Tornaria-stage is passed through. The opaque 
young animal, on being hatched, creeps about in the muddy sand 
in which the adult is found, later moving in a leech-like manner, 
by alternately attaching itself by its two ends. The young 
stages were ingeniously obtained by Bateson, to whom our 
knowledge of the development of this species is due,® by allowing 
a large. quantity of the mud to settle after being stirred up, the 
layer of the specific gravity corresponding with that of the young 
Balanoglossus being then separated by means of a siphon. The 
young stages previously contained in several hundredweight of 
iuud were thus easily collected into a pint of 'water. Morgan 
recommends treating the layer obtained by a similar process with 
picric acid, which stains the young Balanoglossus yellow. 

The embryo early becomes a blastosphere ” or hollow vesicle 
formed of a single layer of cells. One half of this is invaginated, 
or pushed into the other half, and a “ gastrula ” is thus developed, 
the cavity of which is the archenteron,” and the two cell- 
layers respectively "ectoderm’' and "endoderm.” The "blasto- 
pore,” or orifice of invagination, is at the posterior pole of the 
larva, where it narrows and closes, the locomotor, transverse band 
of cilia developing round it. No other bands of cilia appear in 
this form of development. The proboscis becomes marked out 
externally by the appearance of a circular groove, near the 
.middle; and behind this groove a second one appears, which 
forms the posterior boundary of the collar. The larva, which 
now resembles Fig. 8 0, is iisuaUy hatched at this stage. Two' 
gill-slits -make their appearance, and the mouth and anus are 
perforated; the anus being in the position of the blastopore. 


For Vertebrates see Shipley, J. sxvii. 1887, p. 340. 

Tlie largest known eggs are thbse of TcupffeH (1*8 nnflO- The 

eggs of J)omoglosmskowakiisJaim&a.sm -37 mm., while the youngest Jomastia 
found by Morgan, already transparent and with theit tissues distended by water, 

were only about ttro-thirds that size. . ^ J W* 

P- p. 81 ; «vi. 
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The body -cavities are formed as five derivatives of the 
archenteron. One of these is unpaired, and becomes the 
proboscis-cavity; while the others are the paired cavities of 
the collar and trunk (cf. Fig. 2). There is some uncertainty 
about the origin of the body -cavities of the free -swimming 
Tornaria, although it seems most probable that they are developed 
either from the wall of the stomach or intestine/ or from scattered 
mesoderm cells ^ which lie in the segmentation-cavity. 

The metamorphosis of Tornaria is accompanied by a great 
diminution in size,^ probably due to the loss of water ; by this 
cause and by the simultaneous thickening of the skin, the larva 
loses its transparency. 

The external features of the metamorphosis are sufficiently 
indicated by Fig. 8, the ciliated bands finally disappearing. 
The dorsal pore persists as the proboscis-pore; the notochord 
and numerous gill -slits are developed as outgrowths of the 
alimentary canal, the reproductive organs make their appearance, 
probably from the mesoderm,^ the trunk meanwhile elongating 
so that the proportions of the adult are acq^uired. 

Order II. FterobrancMa. 

Tulicolous Hemichordata, %oith one pair of gilUslits or none, a 
U -shaped alimentary canal, and a dorsal anus situated near 
the mouth. Proboscis flattened mntrally into a large “ buccal 
discf its base covered dorsally by the collar, which is 
produced into two or more tentaculiferous arms. Trunk 
short, prolonged into a stalk, Beproduction by budding 
occurs, • 

This group consists of the two genera Cephalodiscus (Fig. 9) 
and Bhabdopleura (Fig 12). The latter, first dredged by G.O. 
Sars, in 1866, from 120 fathoms off the Lofoten Islands, was 
included in a catalogue of deep-sea animals published by his 
father, M. Sars, in 1868 as Sodilo^hus mirabilis, a name which 

^ Agassiz, Bourne, Spengel, Morgan (in T. agassism), 

^ Mo^an (in BaZomoglosms limimmsis), 

* A shrinkage takes place in the metamorphosis of the larva {Le^to- 

^phOflv/S) of Eels, as has heen 'shown by Grassi, Qua/irt, J, Sci, xsxix. 1897, 
p. 374. ^ 

* Sohimke'witsoh, Zool, xi. 1888, p. 283 ; Morgan, J, Morphol, ix. 1894, 
p. 60 ; Punnett (op. <M, p. J61) believes that they are ectodermal. 
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been superseded by Bhaldoplewa nmnani, 


Allman,^ based 






m. 


IiG. i.—<^halodiima liodeealcphas, M'Intosb, ^ ; six 

the — “house.” xl ; «. a^ngle hehtad the 

Mlntosh, B ftom Bwker aaclHasweH.) 

J'aIWr's name iOwotf. X ¥i«r. Sd. ix. 1869, p. 67 f.) replaces that 
hy Sara, because tSe lattej m* W deecription by whkb the organism con 
recogjpdsed^'/ 
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ou specimens dredged by Canon Norman in 90 fathoms, off the 
Shetland Islands. The structure of BJialdojpleura has been 
described by Sars,^ Lankester,^ and Fowler® R, normani is 
common in certain Norwegian Fjords, at depths of 40 fathoms 
or more, and has been recorded by Fowler from the Tristan 
d’Acunha group in the S. Atlantic ; R, coifnjpacta has been found 
off the N.E. coast of Ireland ^ and near Eoscoff, on the N. coast of 
Brittany; while forms described by Jullien® as R, grimaldii and 
R, manubialis have been dredged off the Azores. I have recently 
found a fragment of Rhabdojpleum from South Australia. It is 
doubtful how far these species are distinct. 

Gejphalodiscus dodecalophus^ was found in the Straits of 
Magellan, during the “ Challenger ” voyage, at a depth of 245 
fathoms, and has recently been rediscovered in shallower water in 
the same neighbourhood by the Swedish Antarctic Expedition. 
Another Gejphalodiscus, at present undescribed, has been obtained 
by Dr. Levinsen from 100 fathoms off the coast of Japan; while 
the Dutch expedition carried out by the ‘‘ Siboga ” has resulted in 
the discovery of two other specimens, one from a reef close to low- 
tide mark on the coast of Borneo, the other from 41-52 fathoms 
off* Celebes. These three specimens differ markedly from one 
another and from the “ Challenger ” specimen of Cl dodeoalophus, 
and it is probable that they all belong to new species. The 
occurrence of a deep-sea animal at a great distance from the 
locality at which it was first found is not in itself a matter for 
great surprise; but in the present instance two of the newly 
discovered forms are from shallow water, and one of them is 
actually littoral. The occurrence of so many species of Gepha- 
lodiscus in Oriental waters suggests that the Pacific or the 
Indian Ocean may be the headquarters of the genus* which 
may prove to be far less of a rarity than has hitherto been 

^ “Remarkable forms of Animal Life,” i, Ohristia/mia T7nm,-Program for the 
first Imlf-yewr, 1869 ; and Quart, J, Micr, Sd. siv. 1874, p. 23. 

® QucMTt. J. Micr, Sci. xsiy, 1884, p. 622. 

® iVoc. JRoy, Soc. lii. 1893, pw. 132 ; Festsdfir. 70 ten. Gebwrtstage R. Leuckarts, 
4to, Leipzig, 1892, p. 293. * 

^ Hincka, Eist. JBrit. Mourine Polyzoa, vol. i. 1880, p. 581. 

® lUa Gamjp. Sci. Prince de M<maco, Bryozoairea, 1903, p. 23. 

® GhaUenger Re;p(yrts, Part Mi. 1887. See also Masterman in Qvmi. J. Micr. 
Sd. xl. 1898, p. 340 ; xlvL 1903, p. 715 ; Rep. BrU. Ass. (1898), 1899, p. 914 ; Tr. 
R. Soc. Edmb. xxxix. 1^00, p. 507 ; and the notes in the Zool. Anz. xx. 1897, 
pp. 342, 443, 505 ; xxii. 1899, pp. 359, 361 ; and xxvi. 1903, pp. 368, 593. 
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supposed. There is evidence derived from the results of the i 
“^boc^a” expedition that abyssal animals may migrate into 
comparatively shaUow water in the Malay Archipelago. 

GephaLodisom and Bhaldopleura are remarkable for their 
power of producing bnds. In the former these arise from the 
^ ^ apex of a stalk which 

is given off on the 
ventral side of the, 
body, and they break 
off when they reach 
a certain age ; in the 
latter they do not be- 
come free, and a colony 
results, which consists 
of a creeping “ stolon ” 
from which vertical 
branches are given off 
at intervals, each end- 
ing in an individual 
of the colony. Cepha- 
loMscus forms a gela-^ 
tinous “house'* (Figr^ 
9, A), in the passages ' 
of which are found 
large numbers of the 
Fig. 10.— Longitudinal median section of Cejphalodiscm free individuals, to- 

^dodeccdophus. a, Anus ; 6 . 0 ^ 6 . c*, first, second, 

and third hody-cavities ; int, mtestine ; m, mouth ; gehner Wli^n 

Tich, notochord ; w.s, central nervous system ; oes, eggs and embry0S.j 

maiiopw (Pis’ 

phar^ ; proboscis-pore ; jp5, proboscis ; Si, 12) is protected by 

Oc, rtaik. Cylindrical tubes, one 



of wiiich corresponds with each individual. 

Qi^Judodiseus, though no more than two or three millimetrW' 
in len^h, is provided with practically all the important organs 
possessed by Balanoglossus. ■ Its proboscis or "buccal shield” 
(Pig. 10, jas) is a large flattened structure, ^hich overhangs and 
entirely conceals the mouth. The anterior body-cavity opens tP 
the exterior ^ two symmetrically placed proboscis-pores 
just in front of the tip of the notochord (nch). Thb collar, 
which he^ paired body-cavities, 'is produ?j^4<H:sally ‘into- ^ 
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pairs of plume-like arms, which hear an immense number of 
pinnately-arranged tentacles. The arms, which may end in a 
swollen biilb,^ have ventral grooves along which food doubtless 
travels to the mouth by ciliary currents. The anterior edge of the 
ventral half of the collar is drawn out into a narrow flap or oper- 
culum (Fig. 11, cjOi front of which 
is the moutli, and behind it the gill- 
slits {g) and collar -pores (c). The 

central nervous system {n.s) is a thick 
mass of nerve - tissue in the dorsal 
epidermis of the collar ; it is not sunk 
beneath the skin as in Balanoglossus. 1 
The details of the nervous and vascular 
systems, and the development of the ^ 
buds, have been described by Master- 
man. In the dorsal region of the collar 
the alimentary canal has a slender s 
diverticulum, the notochord, which 

passes into the base of the proboscis; 
it is believed by Mastermaix to have a 
function similar t.o that of the neural 
gland (c£ p. 52) of Tunicates. 

The next part of the alimentary 

canal, the pharynx/ has a single pair through o^haZodisous doda^ 

of simple gill-slits opening to the passing though the 

extenor immecuately behind the collar- tentacular arm; ooUar- 

pores. The short oesophagus (ITig. cavity; b.c*, tmnk-ca^ty; 

* o \ o collar-pore ; g, gill-slit ; 

10, oes) , is followed by the wide intestine ; Ji.», central nervouB 

stomach {st), and this by the intes- , 

tine {int), which opens by the anus stomach. 

(a) near the front end of the body. 

The trunk contains paired third body-cavities the 

septum between which and the collar-cavities is slightly behind 
the line of origin of the operculum. Two ovaries (pv) are 
situated between the pharynx and the last part of the intestine, 
each opening to the exterior dorsally between the central nervous 

^ Of. Cole, J» Linn, Soc, xxvii. 1899-1900, p. 256. 

2 Two dorsal portions of this region, which are regarded by Masterman as 
lateral notochords, appear to me to represent the dorsal part of the pharynx of 
Ptyckodera. 
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pairs of plume-like arms, which bear an immense number of 
pinnately-arranged tentacles. The arms, which may end in a 
swollen bulb,^ have ventral grooves along which food doubtless 
travels to the mouth by ciliary cm'rents. The anterior edge of the 
ventral half of the collar is drawn out into a narrow flap or oper- 
culum (Fig. 11, op), in front of which 
is the mouth, and behind it the gill- 
slits (^) and collar -pores (c). The 
central nervous system (n.s) is a thick 
► mass of nerve -tissue in the dorsal 
epidermis of the collar ; it is not sunk 
beneath the skin as in Balanoglossus. i 
The details of the nervous and vascular 
systems, and the development of the ° 
buds, have been described by Master- 
man. In the dorsal region of the collar 
the alimentary canal has a slender s 
diverticulum, the notochord, which 
passes into the base of the proboscis; 
it is believed by Masterman. to have a 
function similar to that of the neural 
gland (cf. p. 52) of Tunicates. 

The next part of the alimentary 

canal, the pharyn^x,^ has a single pair throngh dod^ 

of simple gill -slits opening to the passing through the 

. . T . 1 1 f. T S IT two sides of the body; ^ 

exterior immediately behind the collar- tentacular arm; 5.c» coUar- 

pores. The short oesophagus (Fig. cavity; h.c®, tmnk-ca^nty ; 

F 4 tT c, collar-pore ; flr, gill-sht ; 

10, OdS) is lOiiOweCL by the wide intestine ; w.a, central nervous 

stomach {st), and this hj the intes- o^ium ; 

tine (int), which opens by the anus stomach. 

(a) near the front end of the body. 

The trunk contains paired third body- cavities (&.c®), the 
septum between which and the collar-cavities is slightly behind 
the line of origin of the operculum. Two ovaries (o^) are 
situated between the pharynx and the last part of the intestine, 
each opening to the exterior dorsally between the central nervous 



^ Of. Cole, J. Idnn. Sod. xxvit 1899-1900, p. 256. 

* Two dorsal portions of this region, which are regarded by Masterman as 
lateral notochords, . 

Ptyehod^era^ 


appea^to me to represent the dorsal part of the pharynx of 
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•system and the anus. Each oviduct (ovd) contains dark pigment, 
which is seen through the dorsal skin on removing the tentacular 

arms. Eggs, each enclosed in a 
stalked membrane, occur in num- 
bers in the cavities of the gelatin- 
ous house. The early stages of the 
development are passed through 
inside the tubes ; but there is at 
present little other information 
with regard to the embryonic de- 
velopment of the Pterobranchia. 
The specimen obtained by the 
Siboga ” from Celebes is a male 
colony with dimoi‘phic individuals, 
the reproductive organs being con-^ 
fined to two-arined zooids witKi 
vestigial alimentary canal. 

EhaMojpleura differs from 
Ge^phalodisms in its much smaller 
size,^ and it is perhaps due to 
its minuteness that it does not 
possess certain organs found in 
the latter. The stalk as repre- 
sented by a long muscular cord, 
which is merely a narrow part 
of the body. Basally the stalk 
of each individual passes into a 
common axis, which is for the* 
most part attached to the sub- 
^ stance on which the colony is 

Fig. 12.— Small portion of colony of growing, and is to some ext0& 

Rhabdo^plmra vmmani^ Allman, hrpnphpfl Thp 

Lofoten Islands, x 16. a, Anns ; muSCUiar ST^J| 

i3, proboscis (=;bnccai disc) ; r, rod- can be contracted into a spim, 

retracting the animal 

of tbe individuals ; af, stomach ; t, into its tube. The stalks and 

yonnger parts of the axis 

which connects them are soft, but 

the older parts secrete a dark brown cuticle^ forming a narrow 

^ The diameter of a, single individual removed from its tube is given by 
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tube which becomes embedded in the adherent wall of the outer 
tube. The thin dark axis, to which the name EhabdopUura 
refers, is the feature by which the animal can most readily be 
recognised without magnification. 

The outer transparent tube is constructed by the proboscis, or 
buccal shield, the secretion of which appears to be intermittent, 
so that the tube consists of a series of rings piled on one another. 
The animal crawls up the inside of its tube by means of its 
proboscis, while it is retracted by means of the muscles of its 
stalk. 

The growing axis ends in a row of young buds, the buccal 
shields of .which early reach a relatively large size. The 
terminal bud gives rise to tube-rings, so that the axis is sur- 
rounded by a cylindrical outer tube, which becomes interrupted 
by transverse septa, each bud, except the end one, thus lying in 
a closed chamber. The wall of each chamber becomes perforated, 
and the buccal shield then prolongs this perforation by adding 
tube-rings, the formation of which continues tUl the tube reaches 
a considerable length. The bud remains connected with the 
axis by means of its narrow proximal region, which forms its 
stalk. The adherent part of the adult coloiKy thus consists of 
a row of short tubes, traversed by the common axis of the 
colony. ,|lach tube is produced laterally into the upright tube 
of an individual. 

The general anatomy closely resembles that of Oephalodiscus} 
There are ’five body-cavities an(J a notochord. Collar -pores 
exist, but probosds-pores and gill-slits have not been described. 
The dorsal region of the collar bears only a single pair of 
arms. 

Order IIL Phoronideau 

% 

The Stoictuxe and development of Ffioronis (Pig. 13), have 
already been described in 'V oL II.^ of this series ; and Ifiaster- 
man’s investigations, then published in a preliminary form 
only, are there alluded to. Since then this author has pub- 
lished fuller accounts* of his results^ which, if substantiated, 

^ See, liowever, Conte and Vaney, C, B, Ac^ Sd, 135, 1902, pp. 63, ^48. 

JPp.* 450-462. 

® J. Micr. M. .xl. 18^8, p. 281 ; xliii. 1900, p.. 35^ ; 1902, p.^485. ^ ' 
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would indicate a near relationship between Ce;phalodiscus and 
JPhoronis. 

Phoronis is a small tubicolous animal, of gregarious habits 
which has usually been regarded as related to the Gephyrea. Ita 
body ends in a plume of ciliated tentacles, which can be pro- 
truded from its tube, and the anus is on the dorsal side, not 
far from the mouth. In both these respects it agrees with' 
CephalodiscuSy but a more striking simi- 
larity is asserted by Masterman to exist 
between the latter and Actinotrocha, the 
larval stage of Phoronis. The prae-oral 
ciliated hood (Fig. 14) of Actinotrocha is 
regarded as the proboscis, and it contains 
a median cavity, traversed, like that of 
Balanoglossus, by muscular fibres. The 
collar the region between the con- 
stricted neck and an oblique line, parallel 
to and immediately behind the series of 
tentacles, which thus belong to the collar. 
This division has a coUar-cavity which is 
said to be distinct from the prae-oral 
cavity, and is separated by a septum from 
the posterior body - cavity. Its dorsal 
epidermis contains the central nervous 
system (?i.s), which is connected with 
a system of nerves resembling those 
of Balanoglossus. A median divert- 
^culum of the alimentary canal of this 
part may be compared with the hoto-, 
ehprd of that animal, but there are* n6 
gill-slits..^ • ’J 

(After MintohVfroi ^ '^e^ainder of the body of Aotfeo^' 
Shipley.) trocha corresp6nds with the trunk* of; 

I % Balanoglossus. Its body-cavity js distinct 

rom that the cc^ar, and is divided by a ventral mesentery,, 
t ough not a Jofsal mesentery. A noteworthy facjt is that, 
both Actinglawha- and Tomaria swim by means of 'ft ring ofl 
strong cilia 6*|fter#«aneillae ^ which surrounds the anus. ' ( 

Impgrtant on the structure of Actinotrocha haie 

f£ p. 19. 



Pig. 18 


. ... Imhii, 

Mlntosb, Philippine 
Islands, x about 2. 
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recently been published by Ikeda/ de Selys Longchamps,^ Good- 
rich/ and Schultz/ who criticise many of Masterman's state- 
ments. While it is admitted on all sides that an oblique septum 
following the line of the bases of the tentacles completely sub- 
divides the body-cavity, Masterman*s account of the anterior 
cavities is not confirmed, the spaces indicated by and &.c^ in 
Fig. 14 being stated to be really continuous with one another, 
while the “ subneural sinus ” (s.s) is regarded as a part of this 



Fig. 14. — A ciino^roc/ia- larva of Phormis. a, Anus; 
'b.c\ &.C®, first, second and third body-cavities ; 

c, circular nerve, running in the posterior boundary 
of the collar, immediately behind the ring of ten- 
tacles ; c.r, cdiated ring ; d, dive^iculum (paired) of 
alimentary canal ; mouth ; 91 . s, central nervous 
system ; p, nerve running round the ventral border 
of the proboscis ; s, sense - organ ; £. 5 , subneural 
sinus, a vascular space whose hind wall is con- 
stituted by the front boundary of its front 
wall being formed by the hind wall of 6.c^ ; in this 
region is seen a median outgrowth of the alimentary 
canal, which may be compared with the notochord 
of Cephalodiseus^ or of the young Tornaria (cf. 
Morgan, J, Morphol. v. 1891, Plate xxvi. Fig. 40.) 
(After Masterman.) 


pace. It ap^ns, however, from the accojunt given by Ikeda, 
nd followed "by Goodrich, that the old Actinotrocha has two 
Listinct spaces' in front of the septum. The, first of tjjese corre- 
ponds with + most of &.c^ in Fig. J.4, and is continuous 
rith thfe cavities of the larval tentacl^' Into it project the 
dind ends of the larval excretory organs, which, according to 
joodrich, bear numerous " sqjenocyfes ” similar to those described 
)y the same author in Amphioxus and in Polychaet worms (Fig. 
19 , p. 12?). The second cavity is a relati'^ly small crescent 
not shown in Fig. 14), lying on the anterior face of IShe septum, 
" V * 

^ J, GollWapan, xiii. Pt. iv, 1901, p. 507. 

® ArcK Biol, xviii. 1902, p. 495 ; Wiss, Meeresmtersw^ vi. Aht. Helgoland, 
Heft 1, 1908. 

* Q<^rt, J, Mkr. Sd. xlvii. 1903, p. 103. 

^ MUschr. Zool, 391, 473. 
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the tips of the crescent nearly meeting dorsally, so as to con- 
stitute to almost complete ring following the bases of the 
tentacles, into each of which it gives off a blind outgrowth. At 
the metamorphosis, the crescentic space becomes the prae-septal 
body-cavity and the cavities of the tentacles of the adult, the 
circular blood-vessel of which is formed from the remains of the 
large prae-septal space of the larva. Schultz, in calling atten- 
tion to the, fact that both P/ioroms and its larva have a striking 
power of regenerating lost parts, confirms the conclusion that 
this animal belongs to the Hemichordata. He gives reasons, 
however, for believing that it is in the adult Phoronis rather 
than in the larval Actinotrocha that it is possible to discover 
the most satisfactory evidence of this affinity. 

The metamorphosis ^ of Actinotrocha is very remarkable, and 
is accompanied by the eversion of a ventral ingrowth of the 
body- wall. A loop of the alimentary canal passes into this 
eversion, which becomes the main part of the body of the adult ; 
and the anus is thereby brought relatively nearer the mouth 
than in the larva. The occurrence of this process may help to 
explain the position of the anus in the Pterobranchia. 

Affinities of the Hemichordata. — There can be no doubt 
that some of the resemblances, in structure and in development, 
between Balanoglossus and certain Vertebrates are extremely 
striking. * The view that Balanoglossus is related to the ancestors 
of Vertebrates ^ appears to exclude other views ® which have been 
suggested with regard to the same question. The Balanoglossus- 
theory does not explain the similarity between the segmentation 
and the excretory systems of Vertebrates and Ohaetopods ; but, 
on the contrary, there are important characters which Vertebrates 
share with Balanoglossus but with no other “Invertebrates.” 
Of these the most important appear to be the resemblances 
between the gill-slits and gill-bars of Balanoglossus an*d 
Amphioxus ; the position, structure and mode of development of 
the central nervous system ; and the presence of a structure in 
the Hemichordata, which may be regarded as the notochord. 

1 Vol. Ii; p. 459. 

^ Huxley, in 1877 (Man. Anat. Invert, Animals, p. 674), proposed to unite the 
Entexopneusta with the Tunicata as Pharyngopneusta, in allusion to the gill-slits 
connected with the pharynx ; but the view was first defended in detail by 
Bateson. 

^ See, for example, Minot, Amur. Mat, xxxi, 1897, p. 927. 
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There are other points in which Balanoglossus specially resembles 
Amphioxus, such as the early development, the mode of formation 
of the body-cavities,^ and the presence of numerous generative 
organs. 

All these, taken together, make it necessary to consider 
carefully the claims of Balanoglossus to relationship with the 
ancestors of Vertebrates in making any speculations on this 
interesting problem. 

However improbable it may appear at first sight, it is 
possible to hold the view that Balanoglossus is related at the 
same time to Vertebrates and to Starfishes and other Echino- 
' derms. The similarity between a young Tornaria and a young 
j Bipinnaria-larva of a Starfish is so great as to have misled even 
I Johannes Muller. The more obvious resemblances are the almost 
identical course of the longitudinal ciliated band in the yona^ 
Stages, and the presence of a dorsal pore. The Echinodeipa-' 
'larva is not, however, provided with eye-spots, nor has it the 
. posterior, or transverse, ciliated band of Tornaria. 

Eecent studies on the development of Echinoderms* have 
made it probable that the five body-cavities of Balanoglossus are 
represented in the larvae of those animals ; and this materially 
strengthens the probability of the view that the respective adulta 
$re also allied.^ It may be added that the i*elationship which 
appears to be indicated is between Balanoglossus and the bilateral 
ancestors from which the radially-syrametrical Echinoderms are 


^KTobably descended. 

' * In comparing the Enteropneusta with the Pterobranchia, the 
“disproportionate size of the trunk of Balanoglossus may perhaps 
^ explained by assuming that the regional the third body- 
pavities has been enlarged since Balanoglossus branched off from 
ancestral stock.^ The approximation of the anus* to the 
Euth in Pterobranchia is perhaps the result of their tubicolous 
^bits.® In the position of the central nervous system in the 
of the collar, CephcUodiseus appears to be more primitive 

1 ^ See MacBride, Quart. J> Micr. Scif. xl, 18&8, p. 589 ; ^ 

Buiy, Quart. J. Micr. Sd. xxix. X889, p. 409 ; rsxnii. | 

xxxviii. p. 395 ; Masterman, Tr. S. Soc. Edinb. Pt fi. No, 19, 

Be 3 This view was definitely fomnlated by Metschnikoff in 18S1 in 

Kl,-pp. 139, 163). u/ ' ‘ ’ 

BB Of. Morgan, J. Moryikol. r. 1891, p, 446 ; ix. 1894, pgfc, 84-66. 
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than Balanoglossus, as has been pointed out by Morgan.^ It 
not impossible that the ^presence of one pair of gill-slits 
Cephalodiscus indicates that this animal diverged from 
ancestors of Balanoglossus before the giU-slits were metameriw 
repeated. 


^ J. MorphoL ix. p. 72. 
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TUNICATA (aSCIDIANS AND THEIH ALLIES) 

INTRODUCTION OUTLINE OF HISTORY STRUCTURE OF A 

TYPICAL ASCIDIAN EMBRYOLOGY AND LIFE-HISTORY 

The Tunicata are marine animals found in practically all parts 
of the sea, and at all depths. They extend from the Arctic and 
Antarctic regions to the tropical waters, and from the littoral zone 
down to the abyssal depths of over three miles. They are 
abundant in British seas. They vary greatly in shape and 
colour, and range in size from an almost invisible hundredth of 
an inch to large masses a foot or more in diameter. And yet 
most Tunicata have a characteristic appearance by which they 
can be readily distinguished from other animals. They form a 
well-defined group, with definite anatomical characters, and 
there are no known forms intermediate between them and other 
groups. The Tunicata were formerly regarded as constituting, 
along with the Polyzoa and the Brachiopoda, the Invertebrate 
Class " Mollusooidea.” They are now known to be a degenerate 
branch of the lower Chordata, and to be more nearly related to 
the Vertebrata than to any group of Invertebrates. 

Tunicata occur either fixed or fre^, solitary, aggregated or in 
colonies (see Fig. 27, p. 64). The fixed forms, found on the 
sea -bottom, are usually termed "Ascidians,” those that are 
solitary or merely aggregated being Simple Ascidians or 
Monascidiae, and those that are organically united into a 
cc^ony being “Compound Ascidians” or Synascidiae. The 
colonies have been produced by budding, a process which is 
very general in the group, and the members of the colony 
are conveniently known as “ Ascidiozooids.” Some exhibit 
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alternation of generations, and all pass through remarkable 
changes in their life -history, nearly all of them undergoing 
a retrogressive metamorphosis. 


Outline of History. 

More than two thousand years ago Aristotle gave a short' 
account of a Simple Ascidian under the name of Tethyum, He 
described the appearance and some of the more important points, i 
in the anatomy of the animal. From that time onwards com- | 
paratively little advance was made until Schlosser and Ellis, in 
g, pap 0 r on JBotTyllitSf published in the Philosophical iTaTisactions of 
the Eoyal Society for 1756, first brought the Compound Ascidians 
into notice. It was not, however, until the commencement of the 
nineteenth century, as a result of the careful anatomical investiga- 
tions of Cuvier ^ upon the Simple Ascidians, and of Savigny ^ upon 
the Compound Ascidians, that the relationship between these 
two groups of Tunicata was conclusively demonstrated. Up to 
iai6, the date of publication of Savigny’s great work, the 
few Compound Ascidians previously known had been generally 
" regarded as Alcyonaria or as Sponges ; and although many new 
Simple Ascidians had ♦been described by 0. F. Muller ^ and 
others, their internal structure had not been investigated. 
Lamarck^ in 1816, chiefly as the result of the anatomical 
discoveries of Savigny and Cuvier, instituted the class Tuxicata, 
which he placed between the Eadiata and the Vermes in his 
system of classification. The Tunicata included at that time, 
besides the Sample and the Compound Ascidians, the pelagic 
form's Pyrosoma, which had been first made known by P4ron in 
1804, and Salpa described by ForskM in 1775. 

Chainisso, in 1819, made the important discovery that Salpa 
in its life-history passes J^tough. thfe series of changes which 
were afterwards more fully described by Steenstrup in 1842 as 
alternation of generations ; and a few years later Kuhl and 
Van Hasaelt's investigations upon the same animal resulted in 
the discovery of the alternation in the directions in which the , 

wave of contraction pihsses along the heart, and in which the 
* 

' JfUflL PofiSf ii 1$15. ® s. Z. ^niTn, s. Vert, Pt. ii. Paris, 1816. 

^ > Zoologia Danicaf iy. 1806. : 

* Anim. sans I?b^^ 1815-1822, t. iii. ^ 
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blood circulates through the body. It has since been found that 
this observation holds good for all groups of the Tunicata. In 
1826, H. Milne-Edwards ^ and Audouin made a series of observa- 
tions on living Compound Ascidians, and amongst other discoveries 
they found the free-swimming tailed larva and traced its develop- 
ment into the young Ascidian. 

In 1845, Carl Schmidt^ first announced the presence in 
the test of some Ascidians of “ tunicine,” a substance very similar 
to cellulose ; and in the following year Lowig and Kolliker ® 
•confirmed the discovery, and made some additional observations 
upon this substance and upon the structure of the test in general. 
Huxley,^ in an important scries of papers published in the 
Transactions of the Eoyal and Linnean Societies of London from 
1851 onwards, discussed the structure, embryology, and affinities 
of the pelagic Tunicates, Pyrosomay Salpa, Doliolnm and Ajp^pendi- 
cularia. These important forms were also investigated about the 
same time by Gegenbaur, Vogt, H. Muller, Eiohn, and Leuctart. 

The most important epoch in the history of the Tunicata is 
the date of the publication of Kowalevsky’s celebrated memoir ^ 
upon the development of a Simple Ascidian. The tailed larva had 
been previously discovered and investigated by several naturalists, 
notably by H. Milne-Edwards,® P. J. van Beneden, and 
Krohn; but its minute structure had not been sufiBciently 
examined, ami the meaning of what was known of it Had not 
been understood. It was reserved for Kowalevsky in 1866 to 
demonstrate the striking similarity in structure and in develop- 
ment between the larval Ascidian and the Vertebrate embryo. 
He showed that the relations between the nervous system, the 
notochord, and the alimentary canal are practically the same in 
the two forms, and have been brought about by a very similar 
course of embryonic development. This discovery clearly indicated 
that the Tunicata are closely allied to Amphioxus and the 
Vertebrata, and that the' tailed larvS represents the primitive or 
ancestral form from which the adult Ascidian has been evolved 
by degeneration. This led naturally to the view usually 
accepted at the present day, that the group is a degenerate side- 

^ Mim. InstU, PaH^y xviiL 1842. ^ 

a Zwrvergl, Physiol, Wwbellos. Tfmro, Brumsrwick. 

® Cowries Pmd/uSy Paris, xxii ; Sd, Nat, ser. S(Zool.) t. 

* Phil, Trims. 1851 ; Trms, Lmn, Soc. xxiii. 1860. 

8 4oad, St. 1866. ' « Mim. Instit, Parisy XYiii. 1842. 
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branch from the lower end of the phylum OHOEDArA, which 
includes the Tunicate (or Urochordata), Balanoglossus and its 
allies (Hemichordata), Amphioxus (Cephalochordata). and the 
Vertebrate (or Craniate). Kowalevsky s ^eat discoveiy has 
since been confirmed and extended to all other gi-oups of the 
Tunicate by Kupffer,^ Giard, and others. 

la 1872 Fol' added largely to the knowledge of the 
Appendiculariidae, and ‘Giard* to that of the Compound 
The latter author described a number of new forms# 
and remodelled the classification of the group. The most 
important additions which have been made to the Compound 
As '^ i'lia^a since Giard’s work have been the species described by 
yon Drasche.^ from the Adriatic, and those discovered by the 
"Challenger” expedition.® The structure and the systematic 
arrangement of the Simple Ascidians have been discu^ed of 
recent years mainly by Alder® and Hancock, Heller, 

Duthiers,® Traustedt,® Eoule, Hartmeyer, Sluiter^® and Herd- 
man In 1874 Ussoff investigated the minute structure of 
the nervous system and of the underlying gland, which was first 
discovered by Hancock, and showed that the gland has a duct 
which communicates with the front of the branchial sac or 
pharynx by an aperture in the dorsal (or “ olfactory ) tuberda 
In an important paper published in 1880, Julin drew atten- 
tion to the similarity in structure and relations between this 
gland and the “hypophysis cerebri” of the Vertebrate brain, and 
insisted upon their homology. Metcalf has recently added 
further to our knowledge on this and related matters. 

The Thahacea or pelagic Tunicata h%ve of late years been 
the subject of several very important memoirs. The researches 


^ Arch, mikr. Amt. vi. 1872. 

* Mim, i^hys, JSist. NcU. &e7UWf xsL 1872. 

® Arch. Zool. i. 1872. 

^ Symscidien der BwM 'em JJJowgwio, "Wien, 1883. 

« GhMengcr Re:porU, Tunicata, Part i. vol. vi. 1882 ; Part ii. vol, xiv. 1886 ; 
Part iii. vol. xxviit 1888. 

® Ann. Mag. NaL Sist. (3) si. 1863, y. 163 ; Joum. Uwn. Soc. 1868, etc. 

^ JDenksehr. Akad. Wiss. 1875 and 187/. 

8 Arch. Zool^Expir. iii. 1874, and vi 1877 j Mim. Instit. Fans, xlv. 1892. 

® Vid. Medd. Nat. For. Copenliagen, 1880, 1882, 1884, etc. 

Nat. TigdAchr. Ncd.~Ind%e, 1886, etc. 

Joim. Linn. Soc. Zool. xv. xxiii and xxiv. ; Cat. of Ttmicata in Australim 
Musmm^ 1899 ; also Ohallmg&r Reports (see note 5), 

1® Arch, dc Biol, ii 
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of Todaro, Brooks,^ Salensky,^ Seeliger,® Korotneff,*^ and others 
have elucidated the embryology, the gemmation and the life- 
history of the Salpidae ; and Grobben, Barrois,^ and more 
especially Uljanin,® have elaborately worked out the structm'e 
and the details of the complicated life-history of the Doliolidae. 
Finally we owe to the labours of Metschnikoff, Kowalevsky, 
Giard, Hjort, Seeliger, Bitter, Van Beneden and Julin, much 
detailed information as to development and life -history, the 
■process of gemmation and the formation of colonies, which has 
added greatly to our knowledge of the position and affinities of 
the Tunicata and of their natural classification. 

Structure of a Typical Ascidian. 

If a typical Simple Ascidian,” such as the common British 
Ascidia onentula (Fig. Ascidia mrginea, be examined alive 

and expanded in sea-water it will be seen to bear on the upper 
surface two short projections, each terminated by a wide tubular 
opening, through which the animal, when touched, can emit jets 
of water with considerable force — thus accounting for the 
popular name “ sea-squirts.” The rest of the body is covered by 
the dull grey tough cutieular outer ** test ” or tunic ” (hence 
Tunicata) by means of which the animal is att^hed to a rock 
or other foreign body. One of the tubular openings, the mouth or 
'' branchial aperture,” is terminal, and indicates the morphological 
anterior end ; it is surrounded by eight lobes. The other opening, 
the cloaca or " atrial aperture,” is on the dorsal edge, from one- 
third to one-half way down the body, and is bounded by six lobes 
only ; consequently the two apertures, and so the ends of the 
body, can be distinguished externally by the number of lobes^ — 
an important matter. The area of attachment is usually the 
posterior part of the left side ; in Fig. 1 5 the animalf is seen 
from the right hand side. 

If a little carmine-powder, or some other insoluble particles 
be scattered in the water in which the Ascidian is living, the 

^ “The Genus Sal^a,** MeTn. J. U%iv, 1893. 

2 Zeits. vAss. Zool. 1876, 1878 ; Mitth. Zooh /Stat. ITeapel, 1888, etc. 

2 Jen. Zeitschr. 1886, 1888, etc. ; also Bronn’s TM&r-Reich. 

4 MUth. Zool. StaU Neapel, 1893 and 1897 ; and-2«iiS4. wiss. Zool. 1895 and 1896. 

® Jowm. Anat. Fhys. Paris, xxi. 1885. 

^ FaUTia^nd Flora 0. v. Newpel, Monogr. x. 18$4. 
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particles will be seen to converge to the braucliial aperture and. 
be sucked in by the inhalent current entering the body. After 
" a short interval a certain proportion 

^ of the particles will be shot out from 

the atrial aperture with the exhalent 
current. 

These particles.have passed through 
the pharyngeal portion of the ali- 
mentary canal and the cloacal passages, 
with the water used in respiration, 
but a considerable amount of such 
particles taken in with the water 
do not reappear, as they are retained 
by the nutritive organs and pass along 
the remainder of the alimentary 
canal with the food.«/ The current 
of water passing in at the branchial 
and. out at the atrial aperture is of 
primary importance in the life of 
the Ascidian. Besides serving for 
respiratory purposes it conveys all 
the food into the body and removes 

fi.. 15.-Asccdiam^a Linn. intestinal and 

f from the right side (natural renal, and also expels the reproduc- 

products from the body. 

aperture. Arrows show tiie . The Test. — The test is notable 
direction of the water currents. i i. i. j* 

amongst animal structures for con- 
taining '‘tunicine,” a substance which appears to be identical 
in composition, and in behaviour under treatment with various 
reagents, with cellulose. It is cartilaginous in appearance and' 
consistency, and to some extent in structure, as it consists 
of a clear (or in some cases fibrillated) matrix in which are 
embedded many corpuscles or cells. It is the matrix that, 
contains the cellulose, which may form over sixty per cent by i 
' weight of the entire test. As the test is morphologically a 
^utide, being a secretion on the outer surfade of the ectoderm 
^Fig. 16 , ec), the cells it contains hatj^ immigrated to it from the 
H^dy, and it has recently been shown that many of these 
^sodermal cells (leucocytes or connective tissue wandering cells* 
^^^)ebocytes, and in some cases embryonic " kalymmocytes,” (mt 
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egg-follicle cells, see below, p. 56), which have passed through 
the ectoderm. This process commences in the larval state with 
the migration of mesenchyme cells from the blastocoele through 
the epiblast. Ectoderm cells, and possibly also some priniith’e 
endoderm cells, also fake part in forming the test. Many of 
these cells in the test remain small and simple, as the fusiform 
and stellate test-cells ; some become pigment-cells, while others 
enlarge and become vacuolated to form the large (up to 0*15 
mm. in diameter) vesicular or " bladder ” cells — this is especially 
the case in the outer layer of the test in Aseidia mentula (see 



tions of ectoderm to body- wall and cntiole. Bladder-cells j Ux, blocd-sliiiis ; 
c,t.c, connective tissue cells ; ee, ectoderm ; mux, wandering mesf^ilast oells ; m/, 
muscle fibres ; tc, test-cells ; tv, ** vessel *’ of the teat'* 


Fig. 1'7, IV) where there are innamerable clear vesides, each atir- 
rounded by a thin film of protoplasm and having the nudem 
still Tisihle at one point of the surface. In sotare of the Tun yte 
the test-ceUs produce calcareous qdcules of various abapee'Mp 
below, p. 86). . * 

The test also becomes carganised by the growth into it of the 
so-called “ve^a” These are outgrowths of the body-wall 
covered eokSferm and ooataining peototgathms <rf hlood- 
channels from the comMot^N tisBOfi of Ihe^BusBtle* (body-wall), 
^ig. 16, tv shows such ant* ontgrowQj, awA eathBats the general 
•relations of test (Satkle), eotodetra, tjuafi mesoderm. It also 
explains how it is tint tha^lioMdHslMn^ being pnshed out as a 
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loop gives rise to the double or paired “ vessels ” seen branchin 
through the test (see Fig. 17, The two vessels of a pair ai 
one blood-channel imperfectly divided by a connective-tissi 
septum. The blood courses out along one side, round the con 
munication in a “ terminal knob ” at the end, and back down tl: 
other side. The “ terminal knobs ” are very numerous, and fon 
a marked feature in the outer layer of the test (Fig. 17, tJ£ 
in some cases {Guleolus murrayi), they probably form an accessor 
organ of respiration, while in others (Botryllidae), they pulsat 
and aid in keeping up the circulation. 

The ectoderm is a simple epithelial layer (Fig. 16, ec). It 
turned in for a short distance at the branchial aperture (mouth 



Fig. 17. — Section through the surface layer of test of Ascidia mentulaj x 50, bl. Bladd 
cells j t,c^ test cell ; t.ky terminal knobs of vessels ; v, vessels of test, 

and atrial aperture (cloaca), as a short stomodaeum and proct( 
daeum respectively, lined in each case by a delicate prolongatio 
of the test. 

^ Fig. 24, A, p. 52, shows the relations of ectoderm, mesoderr 
and endoderm in a section through the antero-dorsal part of tl 
body. The cavity marked 'p.’br is a portion of the atrial cavit 
lined by ectoderm, and must not be confounded with a coelor 
The absence of a true coelom in the mesoderm will be notice 
in this and other figures, and yet the Tunicata are Coelomat 
although it is very doubtful whether the enterocoel which hi 
been described in the development of some is ever found. Tl 
coelom is in any case largely suppressed later, and is only r 
presented in the adult by the pericardium and by caviti< 
in the renal and reproductive organs and ducts. 

Body-Wall and Cavities of the Body. — The name " mantle 
is given to the ectoderm with the parietal mesoderm which for: 
the body-wall inside the test. It is largely formed of connects 
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loop gives rise to the double or paired “ vessels seen branching 
through the test (see Fig. 17, The two vessels of a pair are 
one blood-channel imperfectly divided by a connective-tissue 
septum. The blood courses out along one side, round the com- 
munication in a “ terminal knob ” at the end, and back down the 
other side. The “ terminal knobs ” are very numerous, and form 
a marked feature in the outer layer of the test (Fig. 17, tk)] 
in some cases (Culeolus murrayi), they probably form an accessory 
organ of respiration, while in others (Botryllidae), they pulsate 
and aid in keeping up the circulation. 

The ectoderm is a simple epithelial layer (Fig. 16, ec). It is 
turned in for a short distance at the branchial aperture (mouth). 


tc 


Fig. 17. — Section through the surface layer of test of Ascidia mmiulxt, x 50. U. Bladder 
cells ; if.c, test cell ; temiinal knobs of vessels ; v, vessels of test. 

and atrial aperture (cloaca), as a short stomodaeum and procto- 
daeum respectively, lined in each case by a delicate prolongation 
of the test. 

i Fig, 24, A, p. 52, shows the relations of ectoderm, mesoderm, 
and endoderm in a section through the antero-dorsal part of the 
body. The cavity marked 'pJyr is a portion of the atrial cavity 
lined by ectoderm, and must not be confounded with a coelom. 
The absence of a true coelom in the mesoderm will be noticed 
in this and other figures, and yet the Tunicata are Coelomata, 
although it is very doubtful whether the enterocod which has 
been described in the development of some is ever found. The 
coelom is in any case largely suppressed later, and is only re- 
presented in the adult by the pericardium and by small cavities 
in the renal and reproductive organs and ducts. 

Body-Wall and Cavities of the Body. — The name " mantle ” 
is given to the ectoderm with the parietal mesoderm which form 
the bo&y-wall inside the test. It is largely formed of connective 
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tissues— both homogeneous and fibrous— with cells 
smuses, and many muscle - bundles W . ii • 
circularly, longitudinally and oblioupW^ runnmg 

directions (Fig. 18, ^ obliquely, and interlacing in all 

m). The muscles ^ 

are all formed of 
very long fusiform 
non -striped fibres. 

The mantle in some 
Ascidians is often 
brilliantly pig- 
mented — red, yel- 
low and opaque 
white, the coloured' 

•cells being exactly 
like those found in 
the blood. 

The mantle 
forms two well- 
marked siphons or 
short wide tubes, 
which lead in from 
the branchial and 
atrial apertures. . 

Tn I JpAv'.C^*'' 

These are sur- 
rounded by strong 
sphincter muscles,^ 
and are lined by the 
invaginated ecto- 
derm and test. The 
one leads into the 
branchial sac or 
modified pharynx, 

■and the other into 
the atrial or peribranchial caYity (see Pig. 18, and Pig. 19,^. Jr). 

Pigs. 18 and 19 show the relations of the branchial and 
penbranchial cavities to oite another. The peribranchial cavity 

sphiUoters close the only openings throng the tough test so effeotnally 
tm whenoolleotors are preserving Asoidiaps in aijohol it is advisable to make one 
or more slits in the test to allow the sea-wat^fito <^pe and the spirit to enter. 

'.I 



Fig. IS.—Dissecfcion of from right side, to show 

anatomy, a, Anns ; At, atrial aperture ; Br, branchial 
aperture ; &r. a, Jr.®', branchial sac ; endt, endostyle ; g,d 
gemM ducts; gm, ovary; hyp, neural gjand; hyv.d, 
the duct leading to dorsal tubercle ; m, mantle : %ji, 
ganglion ; ots, oesophagus ; peribranchial cavii^ 
rtn, renal vesicles ; st, stomach ; t test ; tTL tentacles : 
tg, typhlosole. 
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pectoral fins. According to the same observer, the air-bladder 
is an accessory respiratory organ, supplementary to the gills, 
.rather than a hydrostatic organ. 

In P. Uchir the eggs ripen from June to September, inclusive, 
and, as in most other Nile Fishes, the breeding season is during 
or just after the period of inundation. P. senegalus and P, 
lapradei spawn during the rainy season in the months of July, 
August, and September, but nothing is certainly known as 
to the place or mode of deposition of the eggs. During the 
breeding season Polypterus is unusually active and excitable, 
and at this period the anal fin of the male becomes greatly 
thickened and enlarged, and has its surface thrown into deep 



Fia. 280. — Map showing the distribution of the Polypteridae. 


folds between the successive fin-rays.^ The, use of the modified 
fin is not known. During his stay at McCarthy Island, about 
160 miles up the Eiver Gambia, Budgett^ was fortunate in 
securing a larva of P. senegalus, 1 to 1^ inches in length, or 
only about one-third the length of any larval Polypterus previ- 
dusly known (Fig. 281). The larva is described as a most 
beaiitiful object, “ marked with black stripes' on a golden ground, 
with fL conspicuous golden stripe on each side; aboye the eye, 
^ross the spira<ie, and along the dorsal surface fhe extonal 
giU.” l^ie pinnate external or cutaneous gills ^y’ere^islafciyely of 
much greater size than in the considerably moie aOTahcfed stjge 
figured elsejvhere,® and reached half-way to the^ ts^ TJ^ 
fin is not divided into finlets, and behind it is ^cw^piiuoi^^ 
the caudal, while the anal fin is scarcely distinct/from^the 

4 >Biidget1v Zooh^Boo, Ft. vij. 1901, p.^330. 

* Tram. Zool. Boc. xvL Pt: ii,g.S0X, p. 1J,8 footnote on 817. » p. 2p0? 
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opens to the ^xterior dorsally by the atrial aperture, forms the 
cloaca along the--tiorsal edge of the body, and has extensions 
laterally on each side of the branchial sac, with the interior of 
which it is placed in communication by the secondary gill-slits 
or “ stigmata ” (Fig 19, sg). Along the ventral edge the mantle 
is united to the wall of the branchial sac, and it is only this 
union (Fig. 1 9, end) that prevents the peribranchial cavity from 
completely surrounding the branchial sac. 

The following list of the cavities present in the body of the 
adult Ascidia may be useful at this point : — 

1. The alimentary canal, including the branchial sac. This is 
derived from the archenteron of the embryo, is lined throughout 
by endoderm, and the system of cavities of the intestinal gland is 
to be regarded merely as an outgrowth from the alimentary 
canal. 

2. The peribranchial (atrial) cavity, derived from two lateral 
ectodermal invaginations which join dorsally to form the cloaca 
and open to the exterior by the atrial aperture. 

3. The original embryonic segmentation cavity (blastocoele) 
remains, where not obliterated by the development of the meso- 
dermal connective tissue, as the irregular system of blood spaces, 
With its outgrowths in test and branchial sac. The heart, which 
has differentiated muscular walls, becomes secondarily connected 
at its ends with these blood spaces. 

4 The pericardium and epicardium (see p. 83) originate as 
outgrowths from the archenteron. They may therefore be re- 
garded as enterocoelic spaces. The pericardium becomes com- 
pletely closed off and separated from the alimentary canal The 
epicardium may form paired tubes of great length, and may 
remain permanently connected with the branchial sac. 

5. The cavities of the renal vesicles and of the gonads and 
ducts are spaces formed in the mesoblast. They have been 
variously interpreted : — 

(а) As of the same nature as the blood spaces (blastocoelie), or 

(б) As formed by a splitting of the mesoblast (coelomic). 

6. The cavity of the neural gland and of its duct opening at 
the dorsal tubercle is deiived from the primitive dorsal neural tube 
of the embryo, and so may be regarded as a part of the luraen of 
the cerebro-spinal nervous system. 

Tentacles, etc. — The branchial aperture leads through 
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^ onnhial siphon into the branchial sac. At the base of the 
siphon, just about the line of junction of the ectodenu of the 
•stnmodaeum with the endodenn of the mesenteron, is placed a 
Sde of simple hair-ldce tentacles (Fig. 18, tn) which stand out at 
Zht angles to the wall, and more or less completely meet ni the 
ie to form a delicate, sensory grid or sieve through winch all 
the water entering the body has to pass. These tentacles not <.nl.v 
act mechanically, but are also sensitive although only scattereil 
sensory cells, and no speciaUy differentiated sense-organs arc 
found upon them. Behind the tentacles lies the plain, or papil- 



Jig. 19 .— Semi-diagrammatic transverse section of AmUiat passing tlirough Iht* ntrml 
aperture, seen from anterior surface, left side uppermost. --U, Atrial uiu-rlnn* i ntJ* 
atrial lobe j Br.s^ branchial sac ; cl, cloaca ; con, connective ; tUtLit, dorsal IdotHl- 
sinus; d.1, dorsal lamina ; end, endostyle ; g.d, genital ducts ; i', intcsliue ; /.r. 

interstigmatic vessel ; m, mantle ; mb, muscle-bundles ; <»r, ovary : in-ri* 

branchial cavity ; r, rectum ; ren, renal vesicles ; sg, stigmata ; sph, atriiil sphincter i 
t, test ; tr, transverse vessel ; ty, typhlosole ; vM.s, ventral blootl-siium. 


lated, prebranchial zone (Fig. 21, p.hr.z), bounded Itehiud by a 
pair of parallel and closely placed ciliated ridges with u grtam) 
between — the peripharyngeal bands — which encircle the anterior 
end of the branchial sac. 

The branchial sac is very large — much the largest organ of 
the body — and extends almost to the posterior eiwl of the hoily, 
while the rest of the alimentary canal lies \xpon its left side. 
The food particles, consisting of microscopic plants and animals, 
are carried in through the branchial aperture by the current of 
water, but, most of them do not pass out through the gill-slits to 
the atrium, being entangled in the viscid mucus which passes 
by ciliary action along the groove between the peripharyngeal 
bands. 
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Endostyle. — The mucus just referred to is produced ia the 
long canal-shaped gland called the endostyle or hypohranchial 
groove, which runs along the entire ventral edge of the 
branchial sac (Fig. 18, ejid). The sides, and especially the floor 
of the endostyle, are richly ciliated, while there are four (or six) 
strongly- marked, peculiarly -shaped glandular tracts, two (or 
three) on each side (Fig. 20, gl) running along its length, and 
separated by areas of closely-packed fusiform cells with short 
oilifl., amongst which are found some bipolar sensory cells. 

This organ corresponds to the hypopharyngeal groove of 



riG>. 20. — Transverse section of the endostyle of Ascidia Tnentula, x 350. 62,5, Blood- 
sinus ; mid, lips of the endostyle ; gl, glandular tracts ; id, internal lon^tudinal 
har ; Lv, interstigmatic vessels ; m, mantle ; p,hr, peribranchial cavity ; sg, stigmata ; 
vM.s, ventral hlood-sinus. 


Amphioxus and the median part of the thyroid gland of Verte- 
brata. It is interesting to notice that the (at least) fonr longitudinal 
tracts of gland-cells are of remarkable constancy, being found 
not only in all groups of Tunicata, including even the pelagic, 
tailed Appendicularians, but also in Amphioxus and in the 
young thyroid gland of the Ammocoete. When, in Ascidians, a 
third marginal glandular tract is added it has a different appear- 
ance from the two characteristic tracts. The mucus is carried 
forward by the action of the large floor-cilia of the endostyle 
(Fig. 20) to the groove between the peripharyngeal bands, and 
after encircling the anterior end of the branchial sac and collect- 
ing the food particles, it passes backwards along the dorsal edge 
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of the branchial sac to the oesophagus, guided hy a ineiubrauous 
fold, the dorsal lamina (Fig. 21, d,l), which is more or less ridged 
or corrugated, and may be armed with marginal tags or even 
replaced by larger processes (the "languets”) iu some species 
of Ascidians. In the living animal the lamina has its free 
edge curved to the right hand side in such a nianiuu* as to 
constitute a fairly perfect tube along which the train of food 


Branchial Sac. — Thus we have the dorsal lamina (or the 
languets) along the dorsal edge, the endostyle along the Viuitral 
edge, and the peripharyngeal bands around the anterior end. The 
wall of the branchial sac itself is penetrated by a large number 
of channels through 
which blood flows. Some 
of these run in one direc- 
tion and some in an- 
other, so as to form 
complicated networks, 
which* differ greatly in 
their arrangement in 
different Ascidians. Be- 
tween these blood- 
channels there are clefts 
(" stigmata ”), the 
secondary or subdivided 
giU-slits, by means of 
which the current of 
water passes from the 
branchial sac to the 
large external peribran- 
chial or atrial cavity. 

All the stigmata (of 



Fig. 21.-- Antero-dorHal part of pharynx iu AsHtfiit 
meniula, x 15 . Part of branchial nao ; tf.f* 
dorsal lamina; d.t, dorsal tubercle; pn- 

branchial zone ; pp, peripharyngeal bamlrt ; 
sphincter of branchial ai)erture ; in, tentacle. 


which there may be several hundred thousand) in the wall of 
the branchial sao axe bounded hj cubical or columnar epithelial 
c^s, which are ciliated. These cilia, so long as the animal is 
a ije, are in constant motion, so as to drive the water onwanls, 
and It IS this constant ciliary action in the walls of the branchial 
^ rise to the all-mportant current of water streaiu- 

mg through the body. In addition to the stigmata there are 
generally one or two much larger elongated slits (Garatang’s 
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)liaryngo-cloacal slits) placed close to the dorsal lamina and 
eading direct to the cloaca. ^ 

rig. 22 shows a small part of the wall of the branchial sac, in 
vhich it may be seen that the bars containing the blood- 
ihannels are arranged in three regular series: — (1) The "trans- 
verse vessels ” which run horizontally round the wall and open 
^t their dorsal and ventral ends into large median longitudinally 
unning tubes, the dorsal blood-sinus (or '' dorsal aorta ”) behind 
he dorsal lamina, and the ventral blood-sinus (or “branchial 
Lorta”) beneath the endostyle; (2) the fine longitudinal or 

“ interstigmatic vessels ” which 
run vertically between adjacent 
transverse vessels and open into 
them, and which therefore bound ^ 
the stigmata; and (3) the “in- 
ternal longitudinal bars ” which 
run vertically, in a plane internal 
to that of the transverse and 
fine longitudinal vessels. These 
bars (Fig. 22, U) communicate 
with the transverse vessels by 
short side branches where they 
cross, and at these points are 

Fig. 22.— a mesh of the hrancliial sac of prolonged into the cavitv of 
Ascidia, seen A, from inside ; B, in -y ® . .-i u i. n 

horizontal section. c.d. Connecting the Sac in the torm 01 hOliOW 



duct ; horizontal membrane ; 
internal longitudinal "bars ; l,% inter- 
stigmatic vessels ; p, jp', papillae ; sg, 
stigmata ; transverse vessels. 


papillae. In some Ascidians 
(e.g. Corella and most of the 
MolguMae) the interstigmatic 
vessels are curved so that the stigmata form more or less com- 
plete spirals (see Figs, 35 and 41), In some species of Ascidia, 
and other Ascidians, the interstigmatic vessels are inserted into 
the ^transverse vessel in an undulating course in place of the 
straight line seen in Fig. 22, B, Z.-y, the result being that the 
stigmatic part of the wall of the branchial sac seems to be folded - 
or thrown into microscopic crests and troughs. This is known as 
“ minute plication.” In some ' cases/ again (Cynthiidae), the 
whole wall of the sac is pushed inwards at intervals to form 
large folds visible to the eye (see Fig. 36, A and»3)* , 
intersections of the internal longitudinal bars with the tran^ 
verse vessels divide up the inner * surface of the branchial. 
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sac wall into rectangular areas called “ meshes.” One such me.sh, 
containing eight stigmata in a row, is seen in Fig. 22, A. Tlio 
internal longitudinal bars bear papillae at the angles of the 
meshes, and occasionally in intermediate positions. I'hore aiv 
frequently horizontal membranes (Fig. 22, E, h.m) attacheil to 
the transverse vessels between the papillae. Thei-e are many 
“connectives” running from the outer wall of the branchial sac. 
to the mantle outside, and allowing the blood in the trausvei-sc 
vessels to communicate with that in the sinuses of tlie mantle 
(see Eig. 19, eon). 

Heart and Oircidation, — It is one of the notable features of 
the Tunicata that the circulation is not constant in direction, 
but is periodically reversed. 

The blood of Ascidians is in the main transparent, but usuallv 
contains certain pigmented corpuscles in addition to manv 
ordinary leucocytes or colourless amoeboid cells. The pigment iii 
the coloured cells may be red, yellow, brown, or in some cases 
blue or opaque white. The blood may 'reach the branchial sac, 
either from the dorsal or from the ventral median sinus according 
to the direction in which the heart is beating at the moment (sec 
below); and it is a most interesting and beautiful .sigJit to w'u 
the circulation of the variously coloured corimscles througli tlie 
transparent vessels, and the lashing of the cilia along the edges 
of the neighbouring stigmata in a small Ascidian under the 
microscope. 


In uheidm (Fig. 23) the heart is an elongated fusiform tula* 
placed on the ventral and posterior edge of the stomach, projcct- 
mg mto a space (the pericardium) which is a part of the original 
coelom, the remainder of which is represented in the adult by 
the reproductive and renal cavities. The wall of the heart is 
■ contmuous along one edge with that of the iiericardium, and the 
hewt m to be regarded as a tubular invagination of the tieriwirdial 
^ shutting m a portion of the surrounding space (the blastocoel 
0 the embryo), and having open ends which communicate with 
the iM^ blood smuses leading to the branchial sac, to tlie viscera 

divided and there are no valves. Its wall is formed of a single 
lay® of epitheho-muscular ceUs, the inner, muscular ends^of 
^ch are cross-stnated fibres running round the heart-lthe only 
muscular tissue found in the body. Waves of conta^! 
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tioii pass along the heart from end to end, first for a certain 
number of beats in one direction, and then, after an interval in 
the other. If a small or young Ascidia be placed alive, left 
side uppermost, in a watch-glass or small trough of sea-water 
and examined with a low power of the microscope, the heart will 
be readily seen near the posterior end of the transparent body. 
It will be noticed that the “beating” looks like successive waves ^ 
of blood pressed through the tubular heart from one end to the 
other by its contractions. After watching the waves passing, letl 
us say, from the right hand end of the heart to the left for abouy 
a minute and a half (perhaps 60 or 80 to 100 beats), it 
be seen that they gradually become slower and then 
altogether. But after seven or eight seconds a faint wa4e|ff 
contraction will start from the left end of the heart and & 
over it to the right ; and this will be followed by larger Ices 
for a minute and a half, and then again a pause will occur/ and 
the direction change. It has been suggested that the cai/se of 
this remarkable reversal may possibly be that the heart being on 
the ventral vessel, which is wider than the corresponding dorsal 
trunk, pumps the blood into either the lacunae of, the branchial 
sac or those of the viscera in greater volume than can possibly 
get out through the smaller branchio- visceral vessel in ihe 
same time, the result being that the lacunae in question sm 
become engorged, and by back pressure cause the stoppage, and 
then reversal of the beat. The absence of any valves in the 
heart to regulate the direction of flow obviously facilitates this 
alternation of the current. 


The larger channels through which the blood flows may be 
lined with a delicate endothelium, but the smaller passages are 
merely spaces in the connective tissue. The heart, although 
anatomically a “ ventral vessel,” runs in the main dorso-ventraUy. 
The blood-channel leaving the ventral end of the heart is the 
“ branchio-cardiac vessel ” (Fig. 23, 6.c). This gives off a br^eh 
which, along with a corresponding branch from the “cardio-visceral" 
vessel (c.v) at the other end of the heart, goes to the test, and then 
runs along the ventral edge of the branchial sac as the branobial 
aorta external to the endostyle, communicating laterally 
with the ventral ends of all the transverse vessels of the brancit^ 
sac. The cardio- visceral vessel (Fig. 23, c.v) after giving off 
branch to the test breaks up into a number of sinuses 
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ramify over the alimentary canal and the otlier visceni. Tlu-.st^ 
visceral lacunae finally communicate with a third groat sinus, tlu* 
“ branchio- visceral ” vessel {Kv) which runs forward along the 
dorsal edge of the branchial sac as the doi‘Siil aorta (//.</), 
externally to the dorsal lamina, and joins the dorsal ends of all 
the transverse vessels of the branchial sac. Besides tiu'st; three 
chief systems — the branchio-cardiac, the cardio-visceral, and lla* 
branchio-visceral — (see Fig. 23), there are numerous laonnae in 
all parts of the body by means of which anastomoses are established 
between the different currents of blood. 

When the heart contracts ventro-dorsally the course of tin* 



Pro. 23.-Di^ammatic dissection ot Aseidia, from left side, to sliow course ciivula* 
D branchial sac opened, back part mvmul by visiM‘ra. kn. 

Branch!^ (ventral) aorta ; 6.c, branohio-cardiac vessel ; fu\ branchio-visceral vessel • 

A ^ : A : 

(^uktion is as follows : — the blood which is flowing thronifh 
the vessels of the branchial sac is collected in an ()xyf,n>n«t<'<l 
cmdition m the branchio-cardiac vessel, and after rectnvin.r a 
8^ of blood from the test enters the ventral end of the Iimrt 
It IS then propelled from the dorsal end into the wmiio-viscenil 
vessels, and so reaches the test and the digestive and otiier 
TOcem; then, after circulating in the visceral lacunae it 

impure condition, and is 
tobuted to the branchial vessels to be purified again. Wlicn 

the^cuL^® dcrso-ventmlly, this ..ourse 

the^Sottgd^ ^ phenomenon without i^rallel in 
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All tlu! lil(MMl-spiU‘os aiul lacunae are probably, derived, like 
the cjxvity of the, heart, from the bla.st«coel of the embryo, and 
are not. like tin' cavity of the pericardium, a part of the coebm 
(of cnihalcrmal origin). 

Neural Glajid and Dorsal Tubercle. — In the dorsal median 
line near the anterior end of the body, and imbedded in the 
mantle on the ventral ‘ suvliu'c of the nerve-ganglion, there lies a 
Riuall ghiudular iiiass — the neunxl gland — which, as JuUn first 
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Fio. 24. — Antero-tlorsal part of Ascidia showing the relations of the layers of the body, 
and of the nervous system. A, in sagittal section ; B, in transverse section, d.W.s, 
Dorsal blood-sinus; iLU ^lorsal lamina; d,n^ dorsal nerve; il.t^ dorsal tubercle; 

ectoderm ; an, endoderm ; e.p.bi\ epithelium of peribranchial cavity ; gl.^ duct 
of subneural gland ; Lv points to the ciliated epithelium covering a longitudinal 
vessel of branchial sac ; i/t, mantle ; w, nerve ; ganglion ; n.gl, neural gland ; 

peribranchial cavity ; pp.h, peripharyngeal bands ; sph, branchial sphincter ; 

^ t\ test ; tn^ tentacle. 

showed, there is some reason to regard as the homologue of the 
hypophysis cerebri of the Vertebrate brain. Metcalf has recently 
shown that the neural gland may he a double structure — ^partly 
cerebral and partly stomodaeal — ^as in Vertebratea 

The function of this gland is still somewhat mysterious. It 
may merely form the viscid secretion which is earned along lie 
peripharyngeal bands aim down the dorsal lamina. On the otha: 
hand, it has been suggested that the function of the oi^^ 
poshly renal, for the removal of nitrogenous waste mott^fe 
ttte ne^hhourhood of the nervous system. Finally, it m^ he* 

I , *■ in Cpithiidae and BotryUldae where it is dotaal. 

.-.''"’'Vi.., 
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The neural gland, which was first noticed by Hancock, may 
be continued backwards along with the dorsal nerve, and it 
communicates anteriorly by means of a narrow duct with tlic 
front of the branchial sac (pharynx). The opening of the duct 
is enlarged to form a funnel-shai)ed cavity (Fig. 24, A), wdiicli 
may be folded upon itself, convoluted, or even lu'oken u]> into a 
number of smaller openings (see Fig. 43, p. 79), so as to furiu a 
complicated projection called the dorsal tubercle, situated, in the 
dorsal part of the prebranchial zone. The dorsal tubercle in 
is somewhat horse-shoe shaped (Fig. 21, </./); it 
varies in most Ascidians (see Fig. 43) according to the genus aiid 
species, and in some cases in the individim.1 also. Sensory cells 
are found in the epithelium, and so it is highly probable that 
besides being the opening of the duct from the neural gland, this 
convoluted ciliated ridge may be' a sense-organ for testing the 
quality of the water entering the branchial sac. 

Nervous System and Sense-Organs. — The single elongated 
ganglion (Fig. 24, ?i.y), in the median dorsal line of the mantle, 
between the branchial and atrial siphons, is the <mly nerve- 
centre in Ascidia and most other Tunicata. It is the dt^genenito 
remains of the dorsal wall of the tubular cerebro-spinal nerv<uis 
system of the trunk-region of the tailed larval Awidian — the 
ventral wall opposite having given rise to the subneund gland 
The more posterior or spinal part of the Itirva has almost entindy 
disappeared in most adult Tunicata. It persists, however, in th« 
Appendiculariidae, and traces of it have been found in the dorsiil 


nerve ru n n i ng backwards towards the oesophagus in some Ascidiann 
(e.g. Glavelind), It may be ganglionated iii Molgulidae, 

The ganglion has small rounded nerve-cells on its surface, 
and interlacing nerve -fibres inside. It gives oft' distributoiy 
nerves at both ends (Fig. 24, A), which run tlirough the 
mantle to the neighbourhood of the a].>ertureH, wliere they divide 
up to supply the lobes and the sphincter museles. The 
only sense-organs are the pigment spots C' ocelli/' formed of 
modified ectoderm cells imbedded in red and yellow pigment), 
betw^n the bmnchial and atrial lobes, the fentacles at tlie lioee 
ot the branchial siphon, and probably the dorsal tulmde and 
the languets or dorsal lamina, in all of which, as well as in 
the endostyle and peripharyngeal bands and in i)apillae on the 
ectoderm and in the branchial sac, sensory cells have been found 
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These, considered as sense-organs, are all in a lowly-developed 
condition. The larval Ascidians, on the other hand, have well- 
developed intra-cerebral optic and otic sense-organs (see Fig. 26, 
p. 60), and in some of the pelagic Tunicata, otocysts and pigment- 
spots are found in connexion with the ganglion. 

Alimentary Canal. — The mouth and pharynx (branchial sac) 
have already been described. The remainder of the alimentary 
canal is a bent tube, which in A. mentula and most other 
Ascidians lies imbedded in the mantle on the left side of the 
body, and projects into the peribranchial cavity (see Figs. 18 and 
19). The oesophagus leaves the branchial sac in the dorsal 
middle line, near the posterior end of the dorsal lamina. It is a 
short curved tube which leads ventrally to the large fusiform 
thick-walled stomach, ridged internally. The intestine emerges 
from the ventral end of the stomach and soon turns anteriorly, 
then dorsally, and then posteriorly, so as to form a curve, the 
intestinal loop, in which the ovary lies, open posteriorly. The 
intestine now curves anteriorly again, and from this point runs 
nearly straight forward as the rectum, thus completing a second 
curve, the rectal loop, in which the renal vesicles lie, open 
anteriorly. The wall of the intestine is thickened internally to 
form the typhlosole (Fig. 18, ty), a pad which runs along its 
entire length, so as to reduce the lumen of the tube to a crescentic 
slit. The anus opens into the dorsal or cloacal part of the 
peribranchial cavity near the atrial aperture. The walls of the 
stomach are glandular, and most of the endoderm cells lining the 
tube are ciliated. A system of delicate, microscopic, branched 
tubules with dilated ends (the '"refringent organ”), which 
ramifies over the outer wall of the intestine, and communicates 
with the cavity of the stomach at the pyloric end by means of a 
duct is probably a digestive gland. There is in Ascidia no 
separate large gland to which the name “ Hver ” can be applied, 
as in some other Tunicata, 

Renal Organ. — A mass of large clear-walled vesicles which 
' occupies the rectal loop (Figs. 18 and 19, ren), and may extend 
over the adjacent walls of the intestine, is a renal organ without 
a duct. Each vesicle is the modified remains of a part of the 
primitive coelom or body-cavity, and is formed of cells which 
eliminate nitrogenous waste matters from the blood circulating in 
the neighbouring blood-lacunae, and deposit them in the cavity of 
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the vesicle, where they form one or more concentrically laininate<I 
concretions of a yellowish or brownish colour, sometime, s coated 
with a chalky deposit. These concretions contain uric acid, and 
in a large Ascidian are very numerous. The nitrogenous waste 
products are thus deposited and stored up in the renal vesicles in 
place of being excreted from the body. In other Asci.dians (he 
renal organs may differ from the above in position and structuiv : 
but in no case have they any excretory duct, unless the neuml 
gland is to be regarded as one of the renal organs — which has not 
yet been proved. 

Beproductive Organs . — Ascidia mentiila is hermajthroditc, • 
and the reproductive organs lie with the alimentiiry canal, on the 
left side of the body (Fig. 19, ov). The ovary is a ramified gland 
which occupies the greater part of the intestinal loop. It con- 
tains a cavity which, along with the cavities of the testis, is derived 
from an embryonic coelom; the ova are formed from its walls, 
and fell when mature into the cavity. The oviduct is continuous 


with the cavity of the ovary, and leads forward along, side the 
rectum, finally opening near the anus into the peribranclnal 
cavity (Fig. 18, g.<d). The testis is composed of a great numhor 
of debate, branched tubules, which ramify over the ovary and 
the adjacent parts of the intestinal wall These tubules terminate 
in ovate swellings. Hear the commencement of the rectum the 
larger tubules unite to form the vas deferens, a tube of consider- 
able size, which runs forward alongside the rectum, and, like the 
oviduct, terminates by opening into the peribranchial cavity close 
to the anus. The lumen of the tubules of the testis, like the 
ea^ty of the ovary, is a part of the embryonic mesoblastic smee, 
and the spermatozoa are formed from the ceUa lining the wall In 
some Ascidians (certain Molgulidae and Cynthiidae), reproductive 
organs ^ preset on both sides of the body, and in othera, 
a&m Polycarpa, there are many complete sets of both male and 
We systems attached to the inner surface of the mantle on 
tea^sides of the body and projecting into the peribrancliial 


Embryology and Life-History of a Typical Asddian, 

eggs of Tunicata are for the most part of small si/e 
Dearly colourless and transparent, and with Httle or no food-yolk.’ 
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In some, however (such as some or%iS and some 

Compound Ascidians), the eggs are larger, nio]?p'''^paque, and have 
a fair amount of food-yolk. Ova of this type-^aijL'e hot expelled 
from the body of the pai*ent as ova, but are fertilised, and remain 
in the atrial cavity or in a special diverticulum thereof— the 
incubatory pouch — until they are far advanced in development; 
and usually leave the body as tailed larvae. In many species, the 
ova and spermatozoa mature at different times in the life-history, 
and so self-fertilisation is prevented. Some species (such. as 
mafiy Botryllidae and Distomatidae) are protogynous, the ova 
* being produced and shed before the testes have matured, while 
other species (Coelocormus huxleyi) are protandrons, being male 
while young and female later. But there is no doubt that in 
other cases (e.g. Ascidia mentula) self-fertilisation is not only 
possible, but does take place. After maturation certain of the 
follicle-cells which invest the ovum in the ovary migrate into the 
egg and proliferate so as to form a layer in the superficial part 
of the egg, where they appear as the so-called testa-cells ” or 
kalymmocytes ” (Fig. 25, A, tx). The remaining foUicle-ceHs 
may form two or more layers, usually one of large cubical cells, 
which may become ^eatly vacuolated, next to the ovum, and an 
external flattened layer which is cast off when the egg escapes 
from the ovary. 

Segmentation's complete and results in the formation of a 
spherical blastula vrith a small segmentation-cavity (Fig. 25, C). 
The blastula grows larger and begins to differentiate? Therj| 
are slightly smaller cells which divide more rapidly at one end of 
this embryo, the future ectoderm, and slightly larger and more 
granular cells at the other, yvhich become chiefly endoderm 
(hypoblast). Invagination of the larger cells then takes plac^ 
(Fig. 25, D), resulting in the forniation of a^astcila with an 
archenteron. The hypoblast cells lining the archenteron become 
columnar (hy). The curving and more rapid growth at t^ 
^interior end of the embryo narrow the primitively wide op^ 
,, blastopore, and carry it to the posterior end of the future dor^ 
^ surface (Fig. 25, E). The orientation of the body is now cl€rtf: 
The embryo is’ elongated antero-posteriorly, the dorsal surf^ 

^ The early stages of Oionaj of which Castle has given a very eoimp 
(Bull, Mus. Gomp, Zool. xxvii. No. 7, 1896), diflEer in some points jfrom ' 
Ascidia descrihed^ere. * , * ' 
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S^g^hich a ^ J^y 



Flo.'25.-:TSmbryology of^oidto. A 

^ ne^renterio «... naural vasiafe; «:, 

oceUm (Modified fcom Ko-walevsky and others.) 


certain of the hypoblast cells from the dorsal wall of the aK*en* 
teron, in the median line, form a band extending forwards (i ig. 
25, 1, eh). This band separates off froni the hypoblast, which 
doses in beneath it, and thus gives rise to the notochord (Fig. 
25, F). The more lateral and posterior cells become mesoblast, 
and separate off as lateral plates, which show no trace of metameric 
segmentation (Fig. 25, G). The remainder of the archenteron/ 
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becomes the branchial sac, and by further growth buds off the rest 
of the alimentary canal. 

The medullary groove now becomes converted into the closed 
neural canal by the gTowing up and arching inwards (Fig. 25,6. 
n.c) of the medullary folds, which unite with one another from 
behind forwards in such a way that the blastopore now opens 
from the enteron into the floor of the neural canal, forming the 
neurenteric passage (Fig. 25, F, n.ex). For a time the anterioi 
end of the neural canal remains open as a neuropore. By this 
tiriie the posterior end is elongating to form a tail, and the 
embryo is acquiring the tadpole-shape (Fig. 25, H) characteristic 
of the free larva. The tail grows rapidly, curves round the body 
and also undergoes torsion, so that its dorsal surface comes to he 
on the left side. It contains ectoderm cells on its surface, ‘noto- 
chordal cells (in single file) up the centre (see Fig. 25, H, ch\i 
neural canal dorsally, and a row of endoderm cells representing 
the enteron ventrally to the notochord. Later on the mesoblas 
also is prolonged into the tail, where it forms a band of striatec 
muscle-cells at each side of the notochord. When the ectodem 
cells begin to secrete the cuticular test this forms two delicati 
transparent longitudinal (dorsal and ventral) fins in the tail (Fig 
25, K,/), and espMklly at its extremity where radial thickening 
form striae resemlDlirdfcj^mys. The ectoderm on the anterior en( 
of the body grows out™!l|||ree adhering papillae (Fig. 26, A). 

The neural canal now^lifferentiates into a tubular dorsa 
nervous system.’ The anterior end dilates to form the thin 
walled cerebral vesicle (see Figs. 25, 1, and 26, A),siontaining late 
the intra-cerebral, dorsal, pigmented eye (oc), and the ventra 
otohth (au) of the larva. The next part of the canal ^thicken 
to form the trunk -ganglion, and behind that is the more slende 
“ spinal cord,” which runs to the extremity of the tail A oih^tei 
diverticulum of the anterior end of the enteric cavity (ftijni 


-pharynx) which enters into close relations with the front of 
cerebral vesicle,^ and later opens into the ectodermic invaginatio' 
which forms the mouth at that spot, is evidently the rudiment 
the neural duct or hypophysial canal. The future Jbj ^nehial ^ 
(pharynx), with a ventral median thickening whic^ will 
endostyle, is by this time clearly distinguishable by ^ts^la:^e*^^ 

^ Possibly the diverticulum may be wholly derived from the w^ral 
Willey, Quart, J, Miar, B(A, 1895). 
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from the much narrower posterior part of the enteron, which 
grows out to become the oesophagus, stomach, and intestine. The 
notochord does not extend forward into the pharyngeal region, 
but is confined to the posterior or caudal part of the embryo. It 
now shows lenticular pieces of a gelatinous intercellular substance 
secreted by the cells and Ijdng between them (Fig. 2f), 1). The 
mouth forms as a stomodaeum, or ectodermal invagination, 
antero-dorsally in the region where the neuropore has closed, and 
about the same time two lateral ectodermal involutions form 


(Fig. 26, A, at), which become the atrial or peribranchial 
pouches, at first distinct, afterwards united in the mid-dorsal line 
to form the adult cloaca and atrial aperture. Ingrowths from 
the atrial pouches and outgrowths from the wall of the ]iharynx 
coalesce to form the proto-stigmata (primary giU-slits) by which 
the cavity of the branchial sac is first placed in communication 
with the exterior through the atrial apertures. Opinions ditler 
as to whether only one or a few pairs of true gill-clefts are repre- 
sented in the young Ascidian; and the actual details of their 
formation and subdivision, to form the stigmata of the adult, 
differ considerably in different forms. In Clavelina the stigmata 
are formed as independent perforations of the pharyngeal wall ; 
in Asddia two pairs of protostigmata increase to six pairs, which 
are subdivided into stigmata ; JBctoyllus and other forms aiv 
intermediate in some respects. No doubt the subdivision of iiroto- 
stigmata is primitive, but has been lost from the ontogeny in 
some casea To what precise extent the walls of the atrial or 
peribranchial cavities are formed of ectoderm, or of endodenn is 
still doubtful. 

Th e emb ryo is hatched about two or three days after fertilisa- 
tion. as a larW or Ascidian tadpole (Fig. 26, A) which leads a 
fise-swimming existence for a short time, during which it develojis 
its nervoim Byatem and cerebral sense-organs, and the powerful 
mesoblastic muscle-bands lying at the sides of the notochord 
(now a cylindrical rod of gelatinous nature surrounded by the 
r^ms of the original cells) in the tail which form the 
lohomoto^ apparatus. Fig. 26, A, shows this stage, the highest 
organisation, when the larva swims actively 
thtou^ the sea by vibrating its long tail with the dorsal and 
ventral fins. 


In addition to the structures already mentioned, the mesoderm 
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has formed the beginning of the muscular body-wall, the con- 
nective tissue around the organs, and the blood; the endostyle has 
developed as a thick-walled groove along the ventral edge of the 
pharynx, which has become the branchial sac; and the peri- 
cardial sac and its invagination the heart have formed in the 
mesoblast between the endostyle and stomach. The “ epicardiae 
tubes ” grow out from the posterior end of the endostyle to join the 
pericardium. They play an important part in the formation of 



Fig. 26.— Metamorphosis of an Asoidian. A, free - swimming tailed larva; B, th 
metamorphosis — ^larva attached ; C, tail and nervous system of larva degenerating 
D, farther degeneration and metamorphosis of larva into E, the young fixed Ascidiw 
at, Atrial invagination ; ch, notochord ; hy, hypoblast cells ; i, intestine ; m, mouth 
wies, raesenteron ; n,c, nenral canal ; 7i.v, neural vesicle with sense-organs. (Modrfie 
from Kowalevsky and others.) 

buds in the colonial Tunicata. The heart acquires a connexia 
with blastocoelic blood -spaces at its two ends. The hear 
and pericardium show the same relations in Tunicata a$ i 
Enteropneusta, but it is very doubtful whether these organs 
genetically related to the Vertebrate heart. 

The unpaired optic organ in the cerebral vesicle whe 
fully formed has a retina, pigment layer, lens and cornea ; whi 
the ventral median organ is a large, spherical, partial^ 
pigmented otolith attache^ by delicate hair-like processes 
the summit of a hollow “crista acustica” (Eig. 26, A). Af^ 
a few hours, or at most a day or so, the larva attaches its< 
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by one or more of the three anterior ectodennal glandular 
papillae (one dorsal and two lateral) to some foreign body, and 
commences the retrogressive metamorphosis which leads to the 
adult state. The adhering papillae, having performed their 
function, begin to atixiphy, and their place is taken by the rapidly 
increasing test. The tail which at first vibrates rapidly is partly 
•withdrawn from the test and absorbed, and partly cast off in 
shreds (Fig- 26, B, 0, D). The notochord, nerve-tube, muscles, 
etc., are withdrawn into the body, where they break down and 
are absorbed by phagocytes. The posterior part of the nerve ■ 
cord and its anterior end with the large sense-organs disappear, 
and the middle part or trunk -ganglion is reduced to form 
the relatively small ganglion of the adult, underneath which 
the hypophysial tube gives rise to the neural gland. While the 
loeomotory, nervous and sensory organs are thus disappearing, or 
being reduced, the alimentary canal and reproductive viscera are 
growing largely. The branchial sac enlarges, its walls become 
penetrated by blood-channels' and grow out to form bars and 
papillae, and the number of openings greatly increases by the 
primary gill-shts being broken up into the transverse rows of 
stigmata The stomach and intestine, which developed as an out- 
growth from the back of the branchial sac at the right side, 
become longer and curve, so that the end of the intestine acquires 
an opening into at first the left hand side, and eventually the 
cloacal or median part of the atrial cavity. The adhering 
papillae have now disappeared, and are replaced functionally by a 
^wth of the test over neighbouring objects ; and at the same 
time the region of the body between the point of fixation and the 
mouth (branchial aperture) increases ' rapidly in extent, so as to 
cause the body of the Asci^an to rotate through about 180°, and 
thus the branchial siphon is carried to the opposite end from the 
aim of attachment (see Fig. 2 6, B, C, D, E). Finally the gonads 
md Iheir ducts form in the mesoderm between the stomach and 
intestme. "We thus reach' the sedentary degenerate fixed adult 
Aseidian with little or no trace of the Chordate characteristics so 
marked in the eaxher larval stage (see E and A, Fig. 26). The 
^-swim^g tailed larva shows the Aseidian at the highest 
level of its organisation, and is the stage that indicates the 
genetic relationship of the Tunicata with the Vertebrata. 

In some Asddians with more food-yolk in the egg, or in which 
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the development takes place within the body of tlie parent, the life' 
history as given above is more or less niodihed and abbreviated, 
and in some few forms the tailed larval stage is missing. Some 
exceptional cases of development will be noted below under the 
groups to which they belong. 

The remarkable life-history of the typical Ascidian, of which 
the outlines are given above, is of importance from two points of 
view : — 

1. It is an excellent example of degeneration. The free- 
swimming larva is a more highly developed animal than the 
adult Ascidian. The larva is, as we have seen, comparable with 
a larval fish or a young tadpole, and is thus a Chordate animal 
showing evident relationship to the Vertebrata ; while the adult 
is in its structure non- Chordate, and is on a level with some of the 
worms, or with the lower Mollusca, in its organisation, although of 
an entirely different type. 

2. It shows us the true position of the Ascidians (Tunicata) 
in the animal series. If we knew only tlie adult forms we 
might regard them as being an aberrant group of Worms, or 
possibly as occupying a position between worms and the lower 
Mollusca, or we might place them as an independent group ; but 
we should certainly have to class them as Invertebrate animals. 
But when we know the whole life-history, and consider it in the 
light of '' recapitulation ” and “ evolutionary ” views we recognise 
that the Ascidians are evidently related to the Vertebrata, and 
were at one time free-swimming Chordata occupying a position 
somewhere below the lowest Fishes. , 
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TXJNIOATA { continued ) 

CLASSmOATION: LAEVACEA — APPENDICULAEIANS STEUCTTJEE, ETC. 

— ASCIDIACEA SIMPLE ASCIDIANS — SPBCIPIC CHAEACTEES 

COMPOUND ASOIDIANS GEMMATION MEEOSOMATA — HOLO- 

SOMATA PYEOSOMATIDAE THALIACEA DOLIOIIDAE 

SALPIDAE — GENEEAL CONCLUSIONS — PHYLOGENY. 

"We now turn to the systematic classification of the group ; and 
further details of structure or function, points of interest in the 
life-history such as budding and the formation of colonies, the 
habits and occurrence, and other peculiarities such as phos- 
phorescence, win all be noted under the orders, sub-orders, families 
and genera in which they occur. 

CLASS TUNIOATA. 

The Tunicata or Urochordata are hermaphrodite marine 
Chordate animals, which show in their development the p.aBAT>i-.inl 
Vertebrate characters, but in which the notochord is restricted to the 
posterior part of the body, and is in most cases present only during 
the free-swimming larval stages. The adult animals are usually 
sessile and degenerate, and may be either solitary or colonial, fixed or 
free The nervous system is, in the larva, of the elongated, tubular, 
dorsal. Vertebrate type, but in most cases it degenerates in the 
adult to fonn a small ganglion placed above the pharynx. The 
body is completely covered with a thick cuticular test (" tunic ”) 
which contains a substance similar to cellulose. The alimentary 
canal 1ms a greatly enlarged respiratory pharynx or branchial sac, 
winch is perforated by two or many more or less modified gill- 
slits opening into a peribranchial or atrial cavity, which communi- 
cates with the exterior by a single dorsal exhalent aperture (rarely 
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two ventral apertures). The ventral heart is simple and tubular, 
and periodically reverses' the direction of the blood-current. 



Fjg. 27.— Sketch of the cnief kinds of Timicata found in the sea. 


This Class is divided into three Orders: — ^The AppendicularfansI 
the Ascidians, and the Salpians (see Fig. 27). ^ 

Order 1. Lanracea (Appendiciila^ians). > 

Free-swimming pelagic forms, in which the Hosterior * 

the bpdy takes* the form of a looomotorjf^psndafefe, the 
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“ tail,” in which there is a skeletal axis, the nrochord. A 
relatively large cuticular test, the “ house,” may be formed with 
great rapidity (iji an hour or so) as a secretion from a part of the 
ectoderm f it is, however, merely a temporary structure which is 
soon cast off and replaced by another. The branchial sac is simply 
an enlarged pharynx with two ventral ciliated openings (stigmata) 
leading to the exterior. These may be regarded as the repre- 
sentatives of the primary gill-slits (undivided) of the Ascidian. 
There are thus a single pair. There is no separate peribranchial, 
atrial, or cloacal cavity. The nervous system consists of a large 
dorsally placed ganglion and a long nerve-cord, which stretches 
backwards over the alimentary canal to reach the tail, along 
which it runs on the left side (morphological dorsal edge) of 
the urochord. The anus opens ventrally on the surface of the 
body, usually in front of the stigmata. No reproduction by 
gemmation or metamorphosis is known in the life-history. 

Structure and Mode of Life. — This is one of the most 
interesting groups of the Tunicata, as it shows more completely 
than any of the rest the probable characters of the ancestral 
forms. • It has undergone little or no degeneration, and con- 
sequently corresponds more nearly to the tailed, larval condition 
than to tlfe adult forms of the other groups. It retains, in fact, 
the originally posterior, chordate, part of the body which is 
lost in the metamorphosis of all the other Tunicata. Hence the 
Appendicularians have been described as permanent, or sexually 
mature, larval forms, and hence also the adult Ascidia may be 
said to correspond to the trunk alone of the Appendicularian. 
The Order includes a single group, the Appendiculaeiida, all 
the members of which are minute (usually about 5 mm. in 
total length) and free-swimming (Fig. 28). They occur near 
the surface of the sea (and exceptionally in deeper water) in most 
.parts of the world, moving in a characteristic vibratory manner 
by the contractions of the powerful tail (see Fig. 27). They 
possess the power of forming with great rapidity, from tracts of 
specially large glandular ectoderm cells, the “ oikoplasts,” an 
enormously large (many times the size of the body) investing 
gelatinous layer, which probably corresponds to th^ test of other 
groups, although it is doubtful whether it contains cellulose, and 
it differs also in having no immigrated cells and in its temporary 
nature. ,This structure (Fig. '2 8) was first described by Von 
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Mertens, and hj him named “ Hans ” ; it has recently been more 
minutely investigated by Lohmann. It is only loosely attached 
to the body, and is frequently thrown off soon after its formation. 
Its function is probably protective, and possibly to some extent 
hydrostatic, and it may also be of use in straining the nutritive 
particles from the large volumes of water which filter through its 
complicated passages and perforated folds. The long, laterally 
compressed “tail” in the Appendiculariida is attached to the 
ventral surface of the body (Fig. 30), and is bent downwards and 
forwards, so that it usually points more or less anteriorly ; and is 
twisted through an angle of 90°, so that the dorsal edge lies to 



Fio. 28. Appenditfulaiiida. A, Apjpendibularia sicvla, Fol, with house ; B, MegcUo- 

cercus dbyssorum, Cliuu, nat. size ; C, Oikopleura cophocerca, Gegenh., with house ; 
D, FrUiilaria, megachile, Fol, with vesicle ; E, Appendicularian in its house ; 

F and G, two stages in the formation of the house. (A to D from Seeliger ; E to G- 
from Lohmann.) 

the left. It shows what have been interpreted as traces of meta- 
meric segmentation, having its lateral mtiscle-bands broken np 
into successive pieces (supposed myotomes, probably only cells), 
while the nerve-cord presents a series of enlargements formed of 
groups of nerve-cells from which distributory nerves are given off. 
In Oikopleura the muscle-band in the tail is formed of ten cells 
fused on each side. Hear the base of the tail there is a distinctly 
larger elongated ganglion. The uxochord in the tail consists of 
a homogeneous rod surrounded by a sheath containing nuclei. 

The anterior (cerebral) gdSaglion has connected with it an 
otocyst (Fig. 29), a pigment spot, and a tubular ricl^ly ciliated 
process opening into the branchial sac, and representing" the dorsal 
tubercle and associated parts of an ordinary Ascidian. The tube 
ends in a plain or coiled cellular mass ly®g to the right of the 
^ See Lohmann, Sckrift, JSfcuturw. V&r, SctUe^^olst, si. 189§, 347. 
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ganglion. No neural gland is found. The branchial aperture or 
mouth leads into the simple branchial sac or pharynx (Fig. 30, 
&r.s). There are no tentacles. The endostyle is short, is a closed 
tube both anteriorly and posteriorly (Fig. 29), and has about four 
longitudinal rows of gland-cells. There is no dorsal lamina, 
and the peripharyngeal bands run dorsally and posteriorly to 
unite close in front of the oesophageal opening. The wall of the 
branchial sac does not show the complex structure usual in Tuni- 




cata, and has only two cihated apertures (Figs. 30, 31, 32, sg). 
These are homologous with the primary stigmata of the typical 
Ascidians, and with a pair of the gill-clefts of ^ Yertebrates. 
They are pW far ^ 


back on the ventral 
surface, one on each 
side of the middle 
line, and lead into 
short funnel-shaped j 

tubes which open on 
the surface of the \ 
body behind the 
anus (Fig. 30, at), 






These tubes corre- 

spond to the right or^l- ' 

and left atrial in- — ^Transverse section through anterior part of Oiko- 

pleura to show ganglion, sense-organs, endostyle, etc. 
volutions, which in x 300. 5r.s, Branchial sac ; c/, ciliated funnel ; ec, 

fij-n A jam* dorsal ectoderm; end, closed anterior end of endo- 

n oram ry .mi - hypohranchial groove in floor of branchial 

dian fuse to form sac ; n,g, nerve-ganglion ; or.gl, oral gland ; ot, otocyst ; 

the peribranehial ^ 


cavity. The remainder of the alimentary canal consists of 
oesophagus, stomach (which may have a glandular diverticulum), 
intestine and rectum (Fig. 30). The heart, surrounded ventrally 
by a delicate pericardial membrane, lies below a»d in front of the 
stomach, and is formed by the differentiation of the outer ends 
of epithelial cells into muscular fibrillae. Two specially large 
glandular cells are placed at the opposite ends of the heart. 
There are no blood-vessels except the remains of the primary 
body-cavity (blastocoel). No heart can be seen in some of the 
smaller species of Oikoplmra, Nearly all the species are herma- 
phrodite, and the large ,OTary and testis ,are placed at the posterior 
end of the body. TI»|p. ,is no proper oviduct, the genital pro- 
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ducts merely breaking through to the exterior at the point 
marked g.d in Fig. 30. The spermatozoa are generally matured 
and shed before the ova, and thus self-fertilisation is prevented. 
The ova are very small, and little is known of the develop- 
ment. 



Pia. 30. — Longitudinal optical section of Oikoplewu, Part of the tail is cut off. a, 
Anus ; at, atrial opening ; hranchial sac ; c.f, ciliated funnel ; ec, ectoderm ; 
end, endostyle ; ep.p, epipharyngeal ridge ; g.d, opening of gonads to exterior ; 
M, heart ; hypopharyngeal ridge ; i, intestine ; m, mouth ; mus, muscle- 
hands in tail ; n, nerve-cord ; n\ nerve in tail ; n.ch, urochord ; n.g, nerve- 
ganglion ; %,g\ ganglion in tail ; oes, oesophagus ; (yr,gl, oral gland ; ot, otocyst ; 
<yo, ovary ; sg, stigmata ; so, sense-organ ; sp, testis ; st, stomach ; t, test. (After 
Herdman.) 

Glassification. — There are two Families of Larvacea: First, 
the Kowalevskiidab, including only the remarkable genus 
Koivalevskia, Fol, in which the heart and endostyle are absent, 
and the branchial sac is provided with four rows of ciliated tooth- 
like processes. The two known species have been found in the 
Mediterranean and in the Atlantic. 

The second family Appeotictjlaeiidab comprises about eight 
genera, amongst which may be mentioned: — (1) Oikopleura, 
Mertens, and (2) A2)jpendic'idaria, Fol, in both of which the body 
is ^ort (1 or 2 mm. in length) and compact (Fig. 30), and the 
tail relatively long, while the endostyle is straight. (3) Megalo- 
cercus, Chun, from deep water in the Meditensanean ; Jf. aigssorvm 
is the largest Appendicularian known, having a totjal length ^ 
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3 cm. — it is of a bright red colour. (4) Fritillaria, Q. and G., in 
which the body is elongated (Fig. 32) and composed of anterior 
and posterior regions, the tail relatively short, the endostyle 

Pig. 31 . — Transverse 
section of body and 
tail of Oikoplewra 
jiahdlum (1) at. 
Atrial tube ; U.s, 
blood - space ; hr.s, 
cavity of pharynx 
or branchial sac ; 
ec, ectoderm ; en, 
endoderm ; ejo.jp, 
epipharyngeal cili- 
ated bands ; gd, 
gelatinous layer be- 
tween ectoderm and 
endoderm ; hy^y, 
hypopharyngeal 
ciliated band ; mus, 
muscular tissue on 
inner surface of 
ectoderm of tail ; 
Wj nerve-cord ; 
its continuation in 
the tail ; n.ch, noto- 
chord in tail ; r, 
rectum ; sg, one of 
the stigmata or cili- 
ated openings from 
the branchial sac to 
the atrial tube ; t, 

test ( = young “house”); x, bridge of gelatinous tissue in front of stigma closing 
branchial sac off from atrial tube. (After Herdman. ) 

recurved, the stigmata opening far in front of the anus, and an 
ectodermal hood is formed over the front of the body. 

In all nearly forty species of Larvacea are known. 

Occurrence. — ^Although for the most part transparent, and 
usually almost invisible in sea-water, some Appendicularians may 
have certain parts of the body (alimentary canal, endostyle, 
gonads, etc.) brilliantly pigmented (orange, violet, etc.), and may 
under exceptional circumstances be present in such profusion as 
to colour tracts of the sea. Appendicularians are widely dis- 
tributed, having been found in all seas from the Arctic to the 
Antarctic, both round coasts and in the open ocean. Although a 
few species have been* found at considerable depths in the 
Mediterranean, still in the Atlantic they are not deep - water 
anii^als, and as a group must be regarded as surface-forms. 
They are fairly abundant to a depth of 100 fathoms, and some 
few reach 1500. Species of Oikoplewd and Fritillaria are 
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freq[ueiit round the British coasts, our commonest species being 
probably 0. dioica^ Pol, and F. furcdta,^ Moss. Young specimens 
appear in the plankton about February and March, and larger 
forms are as a rule found later in the summer. Several instances 
have been recorded of swarms of especially large forms, provided 





Fig. 32. — Diagram of FritiUaria seen from the right side to show the elongated body, 
the hood, and the relative positions of anus, atrial opening, and gonads. (Compare 
with Oikojoleuroj Fig. 30.) a, Anus ; at^ opening of atrial tube ; hr. 8^ branchial sac j 
enAj endostyle ; ht, heart ; m, mouth ; n.cth, notochord ; n.g^ nerve-ganglion ; oes, 
oesophagus ; ovary ; sg, stigma ; aj?, testis ; stomach. 

with massive tests (the house ”), having appeared suddenly on 
our coast in such abundance as to form an important element in 
the surface life of the sea. 

Order 11. Ascidiacea (Ascidians). 

Fixed or free-swimming Simple or Compound Ascidians, which 
in the adult are never provided with a locomotory appendage or 
tail, and have no trace of. a notochord. The fr.ee-swimining 
forms are colonies, the Simple Ascidians being always sedentary 
and usually fixed- The test is permanent and well developed, 
and becomes organised by the immigration of cells from the body ; 
as a rule it increases in size with the age of the individual. The 
branchial sac is large and well developed. Its walls are perforated 
by numerous slits (stigmata) opening into the peribranchial 
cavity, which communicates with the exterior by the single atrial 
aperture. Many of the Ascidiacea, both fixed and free, reproduce 
by gemmation to form colonies, and in most of them the sexually 
produced embryo develops into a tailed larva. 

The Ascidiacea includes three groups, the Simple Ascidians^the 
Compound Ascidians, and the free-swimming colonial Pyrmoma^ 
which in some respects connects this Order with the Thaliacea; 
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Sub-Order 1. Ascidiae Simplices. 


Fixed Ascidians, which are solitary, and very rarely reproduce 
3 j gemination ; if, as in a few cases, small colonies are formed, 
;he members are not buried in a common investing luaas, but eacli 
lias a distinct test of its o\yn. No strict line of demarcation can 
be drawn between the Simple and Compound Ascidians and one 
of the families of the former group, the Olavelinidae (the “ Social ” 
Ascidians of Milne-Edwards), forms a transition from the typical 
Simple forms which never reproduce by gemmation, to tlie Com- 
pound forms which always do. Over 500 species of Ascidiae 
Simplices are now known, but there are probably very many more 
still undescribed. The sub-order may be divided into the follow- 
ing families : — 


Fam. 1. ClaiVeliuidaie. — Simple Ascidians which reproduce 
by gemmation to form small colonies (Fig. 33), in which each 
member, or ascidiozooid, has a distinct test, but aU are connected 
by a cflbmon blood-system, and by a prolongation of the “ epicardiac 
tubes” (see p. 83) from the 
branchial sac. Buds are formed 
on the stolons (Fig. 33), which 
are vascular outgrowths from 
the posterior end of the body, 
containing prolongations from 
the ectoderm, mesoderm, and 
endoderm (the epioardium) of 
the Ascidiozooid. Branchial sac 
not folded; internal longitudinal 
bars usually absent ; stigmata 
istraight ; tentacles simple. The 33 
Clavelinidae are the simplest of 

the Simphc^. They are the forms that come nearest 

to the expound Ascidians, and are closely related to the 
Dastomatidae. They are probably the nearest repreintetives 

impound Asczdians are descended. ^ 

senS- others the following three 

Herdman, with internal longitudiLl bars 
m branchial sac; Savigny, with a long S and 



•Colony of Clavdim hj^Hformh 
(iiat. size). 
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Perophom, Wiegmann, with a short compact body and intestine 
alongside the branchial sac. Olavdina lepadiformis and Perophora 
listen are common British species found at a few fathoms depth 
off various parts of our coast. Both occur round the south end 
of the Isle of Man. In autumn Glavelina accumulates reset\'e- 
material in the ectoderm cells of parts of the stolon, which remain 
when the rest of the colony dies away, and then form new buds 
in spring. 

Pam. 2. Ascidiidae. — Solitary fixed Ascidians, never forming 
colonies ; with gelatinous or cartilaginous test ; branchial aperture 
usually eight-lobed, atrial aperture usually six-lobed ; branchial 
sac not folded ; internal longitudinal bars usually present ; stig- 
mata straight or curved ; tentacles simple ; gonads in or around 
the intestinal loop. This family is dimded into three sections : — 

Snb-Fam. 1. Hypobythiinae. — ^Branchial sac with no internal 
longitudinal bars, test strengthened with curious symmetrically 
placed nodules. 

The one genus Sypobythius, Moseley, contains two stalked 
deep-water forms found by the “ Challenger ; ” IT. ecdycodes (Fig. 
34, A), from the North Pacific, 2900 fathoms, and K mosdeyi 
from the South Atlantic, 600 fathoms. 



Flo. 34. — A, Sj/pobythias ealyeodes, Moseley ; B, Ckelyosoma maMeaywmm, Brod. and 
Sowli. ; C, Cvrynascidia stihmi, Herdman ; S, Rhodotama eaMeiise, Ijac.-Dnth. 

Sub-Pam. 2. Ascidiiuae. — Internal longitudinal bars present; 
stigmata straight. Many genera, of which the following are 4hS 
more important: — Giona, Fleming, dorsal languets j^esent; 
jdsddia, Linnaeus (in part Phallusia, Savigny), dorsal lamma 
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)resent (Fig. 15, p. 40); Ehodosoma, Ehrenberg, anterior part 
if test modified to form operculum (Fig, 34, D) ; Ah/^isasriditt, 
lerdman, intestine on right side of branchial sac. The ty])e 
renus of this section, Ascidia, has been described in detail alxn-e 
Chapter II. p. 39), and Figs. 15 to 26 illustrate its structure 
ind life-history. There are many species. Giona intcBthmlky Linn. 
'Fig. 40, B), is one of the commonest of British Ascidians, imd 
lives readily in aquaria. 

Sub-Fam. 3. Oorellinae. — Stigmata curved and forming 
spirals (Fig. 35). Three genera: — Co7*clla, Alder and Hancock, 
test gelatinous, body sessile; ConjnaBcidict, Herdman, test 



Fig. S5.--A, brauclii^ sac of Oi^nasddia sulwiij Herdman ; B, branchial anc of 
Gorewajajjomca, Herdman. Internal longitudinal bars ; tr, transverse vessels 
(After Herdman.) 


gektinous, body pedunculated (Fig. 34, 0), a remarkable deep- 
sea form with very delicate spirally-coiled vessels in the branchial 
sac (Fig. 35, A), found in the Pacific (2160 faths.) an<l the 
Southern Ocean ; Chelyosoma, Brod, and Sowb., upjier jiart of 
teat modified into homy plates (Fig. 34, B). 

Gordla contains several British species, one of which V. 
parcMogramma, 0. F. MtilL, is one of the commone.st and most 
mdsome Ascidians in our coralline zone (about 20 fatha). 
l^ugh its clear crystalline test the lemon-yellow and carmine 
pigmentation of the mantle, and even (with a lens) the working of 
ae mha abng the spiral stigmata of the branchial sac (commre 
Jig- 35, B), cm readily be seen. The beating of the heart can 
be seen just in front of the viscera upon the riyhi side of the 
hranohM sac (compare with Asoidm, Fig 23) 

In ^he family Ascidiidae the eggs are minute and contain 
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little or no food-yolk, and the tailed larvae (Figs. 26, 42, A) aro 
of the typical form and structure described in Chapter IL | 
Fam 3 Oynthiidae. — Solitary fixed Ascidians (Fig. 39), 
sometimes occurring in aggregations, but never formmg colonies; 
usually -with leathery or fibrous, opaque test, which is sometinjM 
oncrusted with sand; branchial and atrial apertures usually boti! 
four-lobed. Branchial sac longitudinally folded (Fig. 36, A); 
stigmata straight; tentacles simple or compound (Fig. 37); 


(X- d-l-w 




^-:Br.f.3..1 


-Br f.- 


\V-Br.f 4... 


Br.f.7-- 






d. I, dorsal lamina ; endf endostyle ; mesaes. 

neural gland dorsal to ganglion ; gonads attached to body-wall 

This family is divided into three sections : — ' 

Sub-Pam. 1. Styeliiia,e.— Not more than four folj (Fig. 36, 
TS) on each side of hranchial sac; tentacles simple (Fig. 37, > 

The more important genera are — Sty da, Macleay, and Folye^a, 
Heller (Fig. 39), with stigmata normal; and Bathyonciis, Her - 
man, with stigmata absent or modified. There ^ a very toge 
number of spedes' of both Sty da and Polycarjpa from all ^ts ot 
the world, including our own seas. A very abundant British 
littoral form has been placed in an allied genus under the name 
Stydoysis yrosmlaria (Fig. 39, A). It is tnown m some pla^ 
round our coasts as “ the red-currant squirter.” Thm spemes 
only one weU-marked fold in the branchial sac (Fig. 3 b, W 
Another exceptional British Styelid is Felonaia corn^ai^Forb. 
and Goods. (Fig. 39, 1), with no branchial folds (Fig. 36, 
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Sub-Fam. 2. Cynthiinae. — More than eight folds in Ijranchial 
(Fig»'36, A); tentacles compound (Fig. 37, 1>) ; body sessile 
)r with a short stalk (Fig. 

39, F). The chief genus 
is Cynthia, Savigny, with 
% large number of species, 
some of which are British. 

Bhabdocynthia has echin- 
ated calcareous spicules in 
the mantle (see Fig. 5 0, D, 

P- 87). PiQ. 37.— -Tentacles of Cynthiicke. A, in 

FoTiesella tessellatcc is a styelinae ; B, Compound, in Cynthiinae. 

remarkable British sjpeciea, having the test marked out into ^dates 
(Fig. 39, B). It is intennediate in some characters between 
Styelinae and Cynthiinae. 




Sub'Fam. 3. Bolteninae. — More than eight folds in branchial 
sac; tentacles compound; body pedunculated (Fig. 38, A), a’he 
chief genera axe—Bolienia, Savigny, with the branchial ui)erturc 



>« ttan four wL 
sae showinff a , ‘T o), the hrancluHl 

®*^l«Meous spicule stiffened by branched 

. s^iouies. CWsoZms IS a deep-sea genus discovered by the 
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“Challenger” expedition; eight or nine species are now known 
from various parts of the world, ranging in depth from 630 to 
2425 fathoms. Most of the species are from the Pacific; only 
one from the North Atlantic. The curiously curved type of 
spicule found in the branchial sac and other organs is shown at 
Fig. 50, C (p. 87). 

Amongst the Cynthiidae are found most varied conditions of 
the reproductive organs. The gonads are sometimes on both, some- 
times on only one side of the body, sometimes in one or several 



Fiq 89.— Various CyntliUdae. A, two forms of Stydopsis ffrossutomt. Van Ben. ; B. 
Forbesdla tessellata, Forb. ; 0, Polycarpa awrata, Q. fud G. ; clam, 

Herdman; E, Polycarpa tinOor, Q. and G. ; F, Gynthm fopima, Herdman; G, 
Polycarpa comata, Alder ; H, Polycarpa pedata, Herdman ; I, PdonoM, corragaia, 
Forb. and Goods. (After Herdman.) 


branched masses, and sometimes distributed as a large number 
of minute “polycarps ” over the inner surface of the mantle. 

The family Cynthiidae is the largest section of the Simple 
A amriiftTiR. The species range from the size of a pea to that of a 
large cocoa-nut. They are for the most part opaque, and often 
richly coloured — ^reds, yellows and rich browns predominating — 
and so look very different to the grey gelatinous Aseidiidae, and to 
the sand-encrusted Molgulidae. They extend from between tide- 
marks {Styelopsis gromdaria), down to the abysses {Styela lythw 
and 8. squamosa at 2600 fathoms). Some genera (Styela and the 
closely related Dendrodoa), extend fax into Arctic seas, but many 
forms (%efa and Folyearpa) are also found in the tropics. 


ASCIDIAE SIMPLICES — MOLGULIDAE 


Fam. 4. Molgfolidae. — Solitary sessile Ascidians, sometimes 
not fixed ; branchial aperture six-lobed, atrial four-lobed. Test 
usually encrusted with sand, which is generally attached to 




FlQ. 40. — ^Three simple Ascidians with vaacular adhenng processes from the test (nat 
size). A, AscidieUa aspersa, 0. F. Miiller; B, Cima, intestinalis^ Lina.; G, 
Molgvla oculata, Forb. ^ 

branched hair-like processes from the test (Fig. 40, C). Branchial 
sac longitudinally folded ; stigmata more or less curved, usually 
arranged in spirals (Fig. 41); tentacles compound. The chief 
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Pig. 41 . ^Branchial sacs of Molgnlidae showing curved stigmata, A» Aawgjcm 

Herdman ; B, Molgvla joyriformisj Herdman ; Q, Mgyrtt ksrffwdtnfim*, Herd- 
man. 

genera axe—Mblgvia, Forbes (Fig. 40, C), with distinct folds in 
the branchial sac (Fig. 41, B), and JEugs/ra, AM. and 
with no distinct folds, but merely broad intaraal loagitudinal 
barain:aetomdiM«Bc0^.41,'C> JEn «wne of the MolguHdae 





ascidians 


(genus Anwella, Lacaze-Duthiers). tlu* ombry.. ii..t Iwmie 

oouTerted into a tailed larva, the d.'v.'loinnoui din-el 

without metamorphosis (see Fig. 42, Tiie <-ml<ry.i wlu-n 

hatched gradually assumes the adult slrm-tun-. .md .shows 

the features characteristic of larval Ast-idiiiii<. .sufh as the 
urochord and the median sense - <ingun.s. Fig. 42 sljows an 
(A), a Cyuthiid (B), and this i-xi-eiilional Molgiilid ,<’X 
type of larva, and three forms of (Joiupmnd As*-idiaii lurviu*. the 
Distomatid (D), the Botryllid (E), and the Diitlosoimdid ,F). 








Fxa. 42,— Larvae of various Ascidians. A, Asmia meniufa, T^inn. ; B, /^o/t/rarp 
giomerataf Alder ; C, Anurella roscovita, Lac.-Duth. ; D» hUtaj^ia rntt^n^rva^ 
Della Yalle; £, Pd'ifoydu& Lamk.; 7, JlHvloMmiijki Oii^« 

(Mostly after LabiUe.) 

In tite Molgulidae the viscera are characteristic in iKwition 
and appearance, The almentary oa^l lies on the left side of 
the branchial sac, and the intestine fomui. a long narrow loop 
directed in the maii transversely. The .pericardium and heart 
are on thfe pf the right side, and behind them is placed 
the^singfe renal organ, generally occupied by 

sides of the intestine on the left, and in 

front of the hnt in Sugyra there is no gonad 

on the ^he gonad on the left 

side IS 111, note.) 

the two conunooeet 
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lower lobe of the caudal. The fin -rays which support the 
ventral portion of the caudal fin are more numerous and longer 
than those in relation with the dorsal lobe, and hence at this 
stage the tail is really heterocercal. 



?IG. 281. — ^Larva of Polypterm senegcdus, x 4. Showing its characteristic attitude 
when resting on the bottom of an aquarium, and the large size of the cutaneous 
gills. (Prom Budgett.) 


In the genus Calamichthys the body is greatly elongate and 
Eel-like in shape. Pelvic fins are absent, and normally there is 
no suboperculum. The dorsal finlets are more isolated than in 
Polyjpterus, and each spine supports but a single soft ray. Only 
a single species is kjiown, C. calabaricus^ 282). 



Fig. 282. — 0(damichViy8 cak/harwus, x f. (Prom a specimen in the Cambridge 
University Museum.) 


Calarrdchthys has a more restricted distribution than Poly- 
pterus, and is confined to certain rivers of West Africa. Pirst 
obtained at^ Creek Town on the Old Calabar river, it is now 
known to occur in the delta of the Niger, on the coast of 
Cameroon, and as far south as the river Ohiloango, fre< 5 [uenting 
the smaller muddy rivers opening into the estuaries.® It is a 

1 Traquair, Journ. Qeol. Soe, Irelwnd (2), 1871, p. 249. 

® Boulenger, Les Poissons du Bdssin du Congo, Bruxelles, 1901, p. 27. 
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of whiljh are — Forbes, thickly covered with gravel 
or brokeii shells, and forming an ovate mass as large as a walnut ; 
and Eiigyva glutincms, Mollcr, a smaller more globular body, the 
size of an acorn, and covered with fine sand, except at one circular 
area near the posterior end, where the leaden grey test shows 
through. Both these species are obtained by dredging in from 
10 to 30 fathoms, and lie freely on the bottom. A rather rarer 
littoral species Molgula citrina, Hancock, found on some jjarts of 
our coast (e,g, in the Firth of Forth, at Arran, and at Port Erin), 
is exceptional in having 'the test free from sand, and in being 
fixed like an Ascidia, generally to the lower surfaces of large 
stones near low tide. 

Specific Characters and Dorsal Tubercle* — The chief points 
in which the various genera and species of Simjde Ascidians 
differ are the details of the branchial sac (see Figs. 22, 35, 36, 
38, and 41), the condition of the tentacles (Fig. 37), the dorsal 
lamina or languets, and the dorsal tubercle, in addition to form, 
colour, and other external features 



Fig. 43.— Various forms of dorsal tubercle in Simple Iscidiaas. 1, 

2. Forbe&dla tessellata; 3. Aecitfin meridionalii; 4. 5. 

jpapidensis ; 6. Ascidict cAcUUnjftri ; 7. JPoiffecttpct tifuiar ; S. Oyidkut oewftrt- 
fonnis; 9. Ascapera gigatUea ; 10, Bolienia tubireulata ; 11. AmddUt franditeida / 
12. Quleolua mosdeyi i 18. Aseid^ pun/crmia ; U. Bdtania pack^fdemaiiita ; U- 
Microeosmvs drascAiij 16. BtyaOt etArndgU; 17* JStgda 18. Po/y- 

cavpa emrata. (After Hevdman.) 

Fig. 43 shows some of the more remarkable forms of dcasal 
. tubercle. Starting with a simple circular opening (1) SBirounded 
by a thickened ciliated rmg, the anterior b«der becomes ,piuAed 
in to form a taeeoentie slit (2 and 3). Tbe horns of the ciceoent 
then grow longer and may he turned in (4 ao^ 6) or out (6 and 
7), and 80 give rise to the many varietioe of hcrae-shoe (so^ as 
6), periSips &e oonoBonest focm of dioeaal tabensle in Simple 
AHfiidiaTig. In m^»y Chp*Bih»dae Senttad part of the horse- 
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shoe remains small, while the horns become long and much coiled 
so as to constitute two prominent spirals (8, 9, 10). In other 
exceptional forms again the curved slit becomes straightened out, 
undulating (11), irregularly bent (12 and 13), elaborately folded 
(14 and 15), or broken up into pieces (16), so that there come 
to be several or even a large number (17 and 18) of minute 
openings in place of the original single aperture. 

It cannot be said that any form of dorsal tubercle is charac- 
teristic of any of the families or genera of Ascidians, and in the 
case of some species the organ is liable to great individual 
variation ; but still in most species there is found to be a char-i 
acteiistic shape or appearance of tubercle which is a usefi^ 
■diagnostic feature. 


Snb-Order 2. Ascidiae Compositae. 

Fixed Ascidians which reproduce by gemmation so as to form 
colonies (Fig. 44) in which the ascidiozooids are buried in a 



Pio. 44. Colonies of Compound Ascidians (nat. size). A, Odlella qaot/i, Hrdn. 

' Antarot. ; B, Leptodinwn negUatum, Hrdn. ; C, Pharyngodustyon niirabiU, Hidn. 
Southern Ocean ; D, SatrglUs aaUoaaeri, Sav. Europe. (After Herdman.), 

common investing mass (Fig. 45) and have no separate tests— 
“Synascidiae,” a name they often receive from foreign writera 
This is probably a somewhat artificial assemblage formed « 
those two or three groups of Ascidians which produce colonies 
in which the ascidiozooids are so intimately united that the) 
possess a common test or investing mass. Ttis is the only char 
acter which distinguishes them from the Clavelinidae,' b» 
the property of reproducing by gemmation separates them fixw 
the rest of the Ascidiae Simplices. In some cases the atiM 
apertures of several neighbouring ascidiozooids join to open t 
the exterior by a common cloacal aperture (Fig. 45, e.e). Sw} 
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groups of the ascidiozooids of a colony are known as " systems ” 
or coenobia (see Fig. 44, D ; also Fig. 53, p. 89). 

The Ascidiae Compositae may be divided into seven families, 
which seem to fall into two well-marked sets : — (1) Merosomata, 
in which the heart and alimentary and reproductive viscera are 
placed behind the branchial sac, so as to constitute a more or 
less extended body divided into at least two regions (Fig. 46, B), 
and sometimes three (Fig. 46, G) — thorax, abdomen, and post- 



Fig. 45. — ^Vertical section througli a smaU part of a compound Ascidian colony. Asc. 1 
and Asc, 2, Parts of t'wo ascidiozooids whose oloacas {cl) open into the common 
cloacal cavity {c,c) of the colony ; cU.l^ atrial lobes ; common test of the 

colony. The structure of the posterior parts of the ascidiozooids would depend upon 
the family (see Fig. 46). The arrows show the direction of the water currents. 


abdomen ; and (2) Holosomata, in which the body of the 
ascidiozooid is short, compact, and not divided into regions (Fig. 
46, A). The latter group comprises the two families Botryllidae 
and Polystyelidae, which agree both in points of structure and in 
having the same type of budding, and are probably derived from 
ancestral Oynthiidae amongst Simple Ascidians ; while the Mero- 
somata seem more nearly related to the Clavelinidae. 

Gemmation takes place in the Compound Ascidians in a 
variety of ways, being sometimes very different in its details ia 
closely allied forms. There are, however, two main types of 
budding, to one or other of which most of the described methods 
may be referred. These are : — 

. 1. The Stolonial, or " epicardiac ” type — seen in the Mero- 
somata, typically in Distomatidae and Polyclinidae, and compar- 
able with the gemmation in Clavelinidae, Pyrosomatidae, and 
Thahacea outside this group. 
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2. The Paeiktal, or " peribrancliial " typo — seeu in tins Holo- 
somata, typically in the Botcyllidae. 

The remarkable process of gemmation seen in thu families 
Didemnidae and Diplosomatidae, where the bnd aristvs from at least 
two rudiments, the one stolonial or bpicardiac in origin, and the 



Fig. 46.— a, Ascidiozoold from a Bot- 
ryllid colony ; B, ascidiozoold from 
a Distomid colony ; C. ascidiozoold 
* from a Polyclinid colony, a, 

Anns ; cUf aMal aperture ; 
atrial langnet ; 6r, branchial aper- 
ture ; df cloaca ; d,lj dorsal langnet ; eo, ectoderm ; 
ewd, endostyle, ^.c, epicardiac tube ; gl, intestinal 
gland ; heart ; intestine ; n,g, nerve-ganglion ; 

068 , oesophagus ; ov, ovary ; p.c, pericardium ; r, 
rectum ; sg, stigmata of branchial sac ; sp, spermatic sacs ; 

sphincter; < stomach; t, tentacle; tenninal p 
ampullae of vessels in test ; v, coloiual vessels ; v.cipp ^ 
vascular appendage (stolon). ’ 


other formed by one or more oesophageal or intestinal outgrowths, 
has been called ‘‘ entero-epicardia-c,” but it may probably be re- 
garded as a modification of the stolonial type. • 

The marked dififer^ces in the appearance of the colonies of 
Compound Ascidians is largely due to the methods of budding ; 
and e^en in those of the stolonial type, where the budding is 
practically the same in essential nature, the results may be very 
dififerentv'in superficial appearance, according as the buds are 
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formed on a short stolon close to the parent body, or from the 
extremity of the post-abdomen (as in the Polyclinirlae), or from 
a long epicardiac tube (as in Colella, Fig. 47), which may extend 
for some inches from the ascidiozooid. The post-abdomen of the 
Polyclinidae may be regarded -us a stolon invaded by the gonads 
and the heart (see Fig. 46, C), and traversed by the epicardium 
in the form of a flattened tube dividing a dorsal IJood-sinus con- 
taining the gonads from a ventral sinus which has merely the one 
extremity of the tapering pericardium. The whole of this post- 
abdomen segments to form the buds, the heart at the extremity 
being absorbed, and a new one formed from the anterior end of 
the pericardium. 

The epicardium, which supplies the endodermal element to 
each bud, was first described by E. van Beneden and Julin in the 
development of Clmdina} as a structure concerned in the forma- 
tion of the pericardium and heart — Whence its unfortunate name. 
It grows backwards in the larva, from the posterior wall of the 
branchial sac, close to the endostyle, as a tube which usually 
divides into two lateral branches to be united again eventually 
so as to form the single tubular flattened partition of the stolon 
in Polyclinidae, Distomatidae, Clavelinidae, etc. In some Com- 
pound Ascidians the epicardium is, from its origin, two distinct 
lateral tubes, which grow back from the inner vesicle of the 
embryo (later the branchial sac). These unite in the post- 
abdomen to form the flattened tube, which in its turn forms the 
inner vesicle of the future buds, and so the endodermal element 
is handed on from generation to generation. In addition to the 
epicardium, the stolon contains also a prolongation of the ovaiy 
of the parent, or at least a string of migrating germ cells, 00 
that the reproductive elements are also handed on. 

It is clear from the recent researches of Hjort, Bitter, Jjefevre * 
and others, that the development of the bud (blastozooid) and 
that of the embryo (oozooid) do not proceed along parallel linea 
It is evidently impossible to harmonise the facte of gemmation 
with the germ-layer theory ; and attempts to explain budding in 
Ascidians solely as a process of regeneration by which the organa 
of the parent or their genn-layers give rise to the eomespondiiig 
organs in the bud have in many cases failedL 

* See Jmm, ^ xii-riT. ISSa-lStS. 
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The rudiment of the bud is in typical cases composed of two 
vesicles, an outer derived from the ectoderm of the parent and 
enclosing free blood-cells (mesodermal) between its wall and that 
of the inner vesicle — which is usually of endodermal origin, hut 
in Botryllidae is derived from the peribranchial sac, an ecto- 
dermal structure. The inner vesicle, derived in the two cases 
from different germ-layers, forms the same organs of the bud, 
and these organs may be of widely different origin in the. 
larva. Moreover, free cells of the blood may play in the bud a 
very important part, and give rise {PeTOjphora) to such important 
systems as pericardium and heart, neural tube and gangKon, the 
gonads and their ducts, some of which are of ectodermal and 
others of endodermal origin in the larva. 

In some cases of precocious budding (blastogenetic accelera- 
tion) the young buds begin to appear during the tailed larval 
stage. The larva may even contain a first blastozooid (bud) 
with a branchial sac as large as that of the oozooid (derived from 
the egg) ; and in the Diplosomatidae the larva (see Fig. 42, F), 
when it settles down, may be already a small colony of three 
young ascidiozooids. 

The larvae in most Compound Ascidians, in place of adhering 
papillae, have several or even a considerable number of ecto- 
dermal tubes or prolongations from the body (see Fig. 42, E and 
F) into the surrounding test. These apparently aid in the 
formation of the common test of the young colony, which grows 
over and adheres to foreign objects. 

There are many irregularities in the larval development of 
Compound Ascidians, due to the very different amount of food-yolk 
present in the ova in different genera. In some cases there is even 
dimorphism, two forms of larvae being found in the same colony. 

Compound Ascidians are amongst the most varied and 
brilliant of sessile animals seen at low tide on our own and most 
other coasts. Some are stalked and form, club-shaped or tnob- 
like outgrowths. Others again form flat gelatinous expansions 
attached to sea-weeds or stones, and are symmetrically marked 
with bright spots of colour in the form of circles, meandering 
lines, or star-like patterns. In such colonies each spot of colour 
or ray of a star represents an ascidiozooid or member of tie 
colony, equivalent to the whole animal in the case of the solitary 
Simple Ascidian. 
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Group A. MJEBOSOMATA 

Viscera posterior to branchial sac ; budding stolouiaL 
iP g.ni 1. Distomatidae.— Ascidiozooids divided into two 
regions, a thorax, containing the branchial sac, and an abdomen, 
with the remaining viscera (Fig. 47, B ) ; testes numerous ; vas 
deferens not spirally coiled. The chief genera ai-e — Distflmu, 
Gaertner, with some British species ; Ghondmstnchys, Maedonnld, 
Cystodytes, v. Drasche, with calcareous plate-like spicules in tho lest 

Fig. 47. — A, Colony 
of Cohilti jhiitoh'tt- 
hiftt, and (l.« iiat. 
size: f/, zone of buds; 
b, zone of young 
ascidiozooitls ; <*, 

zou® of n*iirodur- 
ing adults ; r/, old 
flecaying adults and 
incubatory poudic.s 
with Inrvuo. By 
Ahcidiozooid, with 
incubatory imtndi 
Hilargcd : J/, utriul 
aperture ; /it\ bran- 
chial aperluri* ; 
embryos ; eti- 
dostylo ; e/ut*, 
cunliuiu ; 

inculiatory iwuch ; 
0 (/, oviduct ; 
its proloiigation 
into inc,ji; its 
tenuinatiou at tip 
w, ovary ; 

p.br, peribranchial opening oti7ic,p : af, atomach* 

(Kg. 50, A); Della Valle, and Herdman, forming 

a peduncukted colony (Fig. 47, A), in which the aacidiozooids (Fig. 
47, B) are provided with large incubatory pouches, opening from 
the peribranchial cavity, hut also c'onnected, as Bancroft ’ has re- 
cently shown, with the end of the otiduct (see Fig. 47, B). In 
these pouches the embryos undergo their development, and are 
set free by the decay of the top of the colony. The stolons pass 
from the aseidiozooids in the upper part of the colony dov?n into 
the stalk, and there produce buds which gradually work up to 
the top of the stalk, where they take their places as young ascidio- 
zooida At the top of the colony the old aseidiozooids die 
and axe removed (see Fig. 47, A). Caullery has shown that in 

* Svll Mils. Comp. Zool. ixxt. No. 4, 1899, p. 59. 
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this genus there may he dimorphism in the buds, some of them 
^ placed deeply m the stalk 

having a large amount of 
reserve food-matter in their 
ectoderm, and remaining 
dormant until required’ to 
regenerate the “ head ” or 
upper part of the colony 
when it is lost. This genus 
was made known hy the 
Challenger ” expedition. 
The species are mostly trop- 
ical, or from southern seas. 
.... 1 ^ n Fam.2.0oelocomiidae. 

_C„tornotSi.d,h.^ 

melodem ; ’c.d, Jndtio^ ! P-o, p^eaidium ; st, a terminal apertuTA Bran- , 
stomach ; v.d, vas deferens. (After Seeliger.) apertures five-lobei 

This includes one species, Coeloeormus JimAeyi, Herdman, which is 
rsoiT respects a transition-form between the ordinary Com- 
poiS? Ascians (e.^. Distomatidae) and the Ascidiae Luciae 

(Pyrosoma, see p. 90). 



mesy-" 



, st, stomacU ; tea, testis ; v.di vas deferens. ^ 


spy 


Pam. 3. DidenmidaA-Colony usuaUy thin and inci^ 
Test containing steUate calcareous spicules (Figs. 49 and 50, j 
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Testis single, large; vas deferens spirally coiled (Fig. 49). 
The genera are — Bidemnum, Savigny, in which the colony 
is thick and fleshy, and there are only three rows of stigmata on 
each side of the branchial sac ; and Leptoclinim, Milne-Edwards, 
in which the colony is thin and incrusting (Fig. 49), and there 



Fig. 50. — Calcareous spicules of tlie Tuuicata, enlarged. A, From Cystodytes ; B, from 
L^todinvM; C, from Culeolus ; D, from BJiabdocyrithia, 

are four rows of stigmata. Colonies of Lejptoclinum, forming 
thin white, grey, or yellow crusts under stones at low water, are 
amongst the commonest of British Compound Ascidians. 

Fam. 4. Diplosomatidae. — Test reduced in amount (Fig- 51), 
rarely containing spicules. Vas deferens not spirally coiled. In 





Fig. 51. — Section of a colony of Dijplosoma (enlarged) to show the small amount of test 
present, hr. Branchial aperture ; c.c2, common cloaca ; t, test. 

JHplosoma, Macdonald, and other allied genera (Fig. 51), the 
larva is gemmiparons (Fig. 42, F). Some species are common 
British forms, especially on .2bs^em-beds and amongst seaweeds. 

Pam. 6. Polyclinidae. — Ascidiozooids divided into three 
regions — thorax, abdomen, and post- abdomen (Fig. 46, 0). 
Testes niunerous; vas deferens not spirally coiled. The chief 
genera are — Fha/ryTigodActyon, Herdman, with stigmata absent or 
modified, containing one species, Fh. mvrcMle (Fig. 44, C), the 
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only Compound Aaoifli an known from a depth of 1000 fathoms; 
Polyelinum, Savigny, with a smooth-walled stomach (Fig. 52, 
A); ApUdium, Savigny, with the stomach-wall longitudinally 
folded (Fig. 52, B); MoreheUivM,, Giard, with an “areolated” 
stomach (Fig. 52, D), bearing knobs on the outside ; and Amarou- 
ciiim, Mihie-Edwards, in which the ascidiozooid has a long post- 
abdomen and a large atrial languet, and where the stomach-wall . 
shows longitudinal ridges breaking up into knobs (pseudo- 



A B C D 


Fig. 52. ^Various conditions of stomacli in Polyclinidae. A, Polydinum vrwlle^ Herd- 

man ; B, Aplidiun zostmcola, Griard ; C, Amaroudum proliferum, M.-Edw. ; 
D, MorchdliuTti argus^ M.-Bdw. 

areolated, Fig. 52, C). The last four genera contain many common 
British species. ^ - 

Many of the Compound Ascidians die down in winter; but 
amongst Polyclinidae, as in Glavelina, a form of hibernation is 
found, the old ascidiozooids dying, but some of the buds in 
the basal part of the colony’ accumulating a large store of reserve- 
material in their ectoderm, and lying dormant until spring, when 
they regenerate the colony. 

Group B. SOLOSOMATA. 

Body short, compact, with viscera by the side of branchial sac ; 
budding parietal 

Fam. 6. Botryllidae. — Ascidiozooids grouped in systems 
round common cloacal apertures (Fig. 53). Ascidiozooids having 
the intestine and reproductive organs by the side of the branchial 
sac (Fig. 46, A, p. 82). Dorsal lamina and internal longitudinal 
bars present in the branchial sac. Ifeural gland, as in Cyn- 
thiidae, dorsal to the ganglion in place of ventral as in the 
majority of Tunicata. The chief genera are — Botryllus, Gaertn. 
and PalL, with simple stellate systems (Fig. 53), and Botrylloides, 
Milne-Edwards, with elongated or ramified systems. There are 
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many species of both these genera, which form brilliantly coloured 
fleshy crusts under stones and on sea-weeds at low tide. They 
are amongst the commonest and the most beautiful of British 
Ascidians. Both genera contain species remarkable for the rich 
profusion of ectodermal « vessels’' which ramify and 
in the colonial test. On the margins of the colony these vessels 
end in knob-like dilatations, the ampullae (Fig. 46, A, t.l), which 
are said by Bancroft to pulsate rhythmically, and so aid in keep- 


cZ 



Fig. 63. — Two “systems” from a 3PiG. 64. — Qoodsirin -pfecente, Heirdms&. 
colony of BotryUus 'oiolcums^ ^ Colony (half nat. size) ; B, seetloQ 

M.-Edw. cZ, Common cloaca of a of colony showing ascidiozooids. (After 

system ; or, hranchial apertures of Herdman, from OhaiUenger 
ascidiozooids, magnified. (After H. 

Mllne-Edwards.) 

ing up the colonial circulation. They are also storage reserroirs 
for the blood, doubtless help in respiration, and are organs for 
the secretion of the test-matrix. 

Pam. 7. Polystyelid^. — ^^iscidiozooids not grouped in 
systems ; branchial and atrial apajjpires four-lobed ; branchial sae 
may be folded; internal longitudinal bars preeent The durf 
genera are — Thylacium, Oarus, mth the asoidiosooids jpffojecfcmg 
above the general surface of the colony ; Cumiinghaxn) 

with the ascidiozooids completely imbedded in the investang mass 
(Fig. 54) ; and OhoTizocov 7 n/m^ Herdn^n, with the ascidiozooids 
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united in little groups which, are connected by stolons. The last 
genus contains one species, Gli. TBiiculatus, in some respects a 
transition-form between the other Polystyelidae and the Styelinae 


amongst Simple Ascidians. 

Budding in Holosomata — In the Polystyelidae, according to 
Eitter,’' the budding is of the same type as in Botryllidae, the 
bud arising in each case from the lateral body-wall of the parent. 

In Botryllus ^ the oozooid formed from the larva gives rise at 
a very early period to the first blastozooid of the future colony. 
This then forms the two buds of the second generation on its 
sides (see Pig. 55), and these in their turn form the third, and 
these the fourth generation, in which there are thus eight blasto- 
zooids ; and so the process goes on, the buds of each generation 

arranging themselves in a circle to form 
a system. As each new generation 
makes its appearance, the preceding one 
undergoes degeneration, and is eventu- 
ally absorbed ConsecLuently, in a system 
there can usually be seen, in addition 
to the adult members, certain older 
ones in various stages of degeneration 
and removal, and certain younger ones 
arising as buds on the sides of their pre- 
decessors,' or just separated from them, 
and ready to take their places as young 
ascidiozooids in the system. Three dis- 
tinct generations are thus commonly 
seen in a system. Now and again one or two young ascidio- 
zooids become squeezed by the pressure of their neighbours out 
of a system into the surrounding test, and so give rise to new 
systems which add to the extent of the colony. 



Fig. 65. — Diagram to iUiistrate 
the budding and formation 
of a system in Botryllus. 
OoZf oozooid ; Bl 1, first 
blastozooid ; 2, 2, etc., suc- 
cessive generations of buds. 


Sub-Order 3. Ascidiae Luciae. 

Free-swimming pelagic colonies having the fornt of a hollow 
cylinder closed at one end (Pig- 56). The ascidiozooids forming 
the colony are imbedded in the common test in such a manner 
that the branchial apertures open on the outer surface and^.tte 

^ Jowm. Morph, xii. 1896, p. 149. " 

® See Pizon, Ann. des Sci. Nat. 7®^4r, Zqpl. xir. 1892. ^ 
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very agile Fish, swimming like a snake, and subsisting on 
insects and crustaceans. The anal fin is enlarged in the male, 
and the young are provided with cutaneous gills, Calamichthys 
may attain a length of nearly 40 cm. 

In the remaining Teleostomi (Actinopterygii) the paired fins 
are invariably non-lobate, with abbreviate, multibasal endoskeletal 
supports. Fin-rays are the main support of both the median 
and paired fins. Jugular plates are usually replaced by branohio- 
stegal rays, but both may co-exist. The Actinopterygii are the 
successors of the Crossopterygii in palaeontologies sequence, 
and when the latter began to decline in Carboniferous and 
Permian times, the former, mainly represented by tlb earlier 
Chondrostei, had already become the dominant Fishes of the 
period. 


Order II Chondrostei (Acipenseroidei). 

In these Fishes, the oldest and the most primitive of the 
Actinopterygii, the fin-rays of the median fins still continue to 
retain their primitive numerical superiority over the radials, and 
the tail is heterocercal. There is a single dorsal and an anal 
fin, which, like the upper lobe of the caudal fin, are generally 
provided with fulcra. Pelvic fins abdominal Squamation 
typically rhombic and ganoid. Vertebral column acentrous. 
So far as is known the chondrocranium is but little ossified, 
and the cranial bones are mainly dermal. The secondary pectoral 
girdle still includes a pair of infra-davicles. 

The Chondrostei are first represented in the Lower Devonian 
by the solitary Palaeoniscid genus Cheirolepis^ a contemporary of 
the earliest Crossopterygii, They occur throughout the Mesozoic 
period, except in the Cretaceous, and also in the Eocene, and 
while steadily diminishing in number and variety they gradually^ 
approximate to their degenerate and in some r^ects highly 
specialised descendants, the Sturgeons and Paddle-Kshes of the 
existing Fish fauna. Of the seven families included in the 
group the Palaeoniscidae are the oldest and the most generalised. 
The Platysomidae are a specialised offshoot from the Palaeoniscidae, 
and, if they are rightly to be considered as Chondrostei, perhaps 
the same may be said of the problematic Belonorhynchidae. On 
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atrial apertures on the inner surface next to tlwi central cavity of 
the colony. They are placed with their ventral snrfate« t<;warfi« 
the closed end (Fig. 5Gj C). The first ascidioz«¥>ids of a cohmy 
are produced by gemmation from a Htolonic prohmgation of an 
imperfect oozooid or rudinieutary larva (the ** cyathozooid 
develoijed sexually. The subsequent ascidiozfKiida are fomted 
from these as buds on a ventral stolon. 

This sub-order includes a single family, the Pyrosomatidak, 
containing one well-marked genus I^rofumfr, Pt’ron, with aUmt six 
species. They are found swimming near the imrfai,*e of the sea, 



Fio. 56 ,^Pyrofo/na. A, UUratkw (bi*. ibw) ; fwt vtow ; ^ Aiigrui oT kaglMM 
section, ai, Atrial spcitBiillpi ; ir, brNBehitl ft|MVtBfW ; osattwa «MMa ; 
endostyle; Td%n or dii^hiHP* at 


chiefly in |)ropical latitudes, and ai* hnUiaotiy pbo^phewaciBi. 
A fully devetoped jfyo»i»MiS>k)ny may b® from an inch or two 


to upwards of twelve feet in length. 

Th^ Colony. — The shape of the colony is sent in Fig. 56, A. 
It tapers slightly towards the closed end, whidh is ronnded. The 
opening at the oppoeito end may be ledooed in siss (see B and C), 
by the presence 4>f * membcanow proloagalion of the oonmion 
test, which 080 be oontewsted Ur expanded by maw of ^ 
muscle-bands it reonves from atrial s^j^hmw of nai^bowring 
zooids. The bnmddai apartnxw of the amidkMKmds %io mostly 
plaoed lipon diort (in mm mam imgm) papiOao ptojmling from 
tlmMmemLsuif»».awl|i»ii:f of tihe saaiditai wM s bavo long conical 
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apertures (Fig. 57, f). There is only a single layer of adult 
ascidiozooids in the wall of the Pyrosoma colony, as all the fully 
developed ascidiozooids are placed with their antero -posterior 
axes at right angles to the surface and communicate by their 
atrial apertures with the central cavity (Fig. 56, C). Their 
dorsal surfaces are turned towards the open end of the colony, 
and the buds are given off from their ventral edges (Fig. 57). 

Anatomy. — The more important points in the structure of 
the ascidiozooid of Pyrosoma are shown in Fig. 57. A circle of 



Fig. 67. — Ascidiozooid of 
Pyrosoma from the right 
side, o, Anus ; At^ atrial 
aperture ; atrial 

muscles ; Br^ branchial 
aperture ; Ir.s, branchial 
sac ; cZ, cloaca ; d.l, dor- 
sal lamina ; d.t, dorsal 
tubercle ; «c, ectoderm ; 
cn, ended erm ; end^ endo- 
st 3 de ; St, heart ; l.o, 
luminous organ ; wea, 
mass of mesoderm cells; 
m/, muscle fibre ; n.g, 
nerve-ganglion ; oes, oeso- 
phagus ; SQt stigmata ; st, 
stomach ; stol, stolon ; 
t, test ; projection of 
test near branchial aper- 
ture ; teSi testis ; ten- 
tacle ; 1, 2, 3, buds. 


i 

tentacles, of which one, placed ventraUy (tn), is larger thafe the 
rest, is found just inside the circular branchial aperture. Irom 
this point a wide cavity, with a few circularly placed muscle- 
bands running round its walls, leads back to the large branchial 
sac (&r.s.), which occupies the greater part of the body. , The 
large stigmata are elongated trani^versely (dorso-ventrally), and 
are crossed by internal longitudinal bars running antero-posteriorly. 
The dorsal lamina is represented by a series of eight or iSm 
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languets. The nerve-ganglion (on which is placed a small pigmented 
sense-organ, the unpaired “eye”), the neural gland, the dorsal 
tubercle, the peripharyngeal bands and the endostyle are placed 
in the usual positions. On each side of the anterior end of the 
branchial sac, close to the peripharyngeal bands is a mass of 
rounded mesodermal gland-cells (Z.o), which are the source of 
the phosphorescence. They are apparently modified leucocytes 
lying in blood-sinuses. The alimentary canal is placed posteriorly 
to the branchial sac, and the anus opens into a large peribranchial 
or atrial cavity, of which only the median posterior part (cl), is 
shown in Fig. 57. The heart (St) lies between the posterior 
end of the branchial sac and the intestine, close to where the 
endostyle is prolonged outwards to form the inner tube of the 
ventral stolon, The reproductive organs are developed from a cord 
of germinal tissue which forms a part of every budding stolon, and 
60 establishes a continuity of origin between the ova of successive 
generations of Pyrosoma, On the ventral edge of the body, 
immediately behind the stolon, with part of which it is continuous, 
a portion of this germinal tissue gives rise to a lobed testis (tes), 
and to a single ovum surrounded by indifferent or follicle-cells. 

Development and Life-History. — The development takes 
place within the body of the parent, in a part of the peribranchial 
cavity. It is a “ direct ” development, the tailed larval stage being 
omitted. The segmentation is incomplete or “ meroblastic,” and 
an elongated embryo is formed on the surface of a mass of food- 
yolk. FoUicle-cells, or kalymmocyteg, migrate into the embryo, 
wh^e they aid in its nutrition. The embryo (or young oozooid),^ 
after the formation of an alimentary cavity, a tubular nervous 
system, and a pair of laterally placed atrial tubes, divides into 
an anterior and a posterior part (see Fig. 58). The anterior 
and ventral part, or stolon, then segments into four pieces (the 
tetrazooids or first blastozooids),^ which afterwards develop into 
the first ascidiozooids of the colony, while the posterior paii^ 
remains in a rudimentary condition, and is what was called by 
Huxley the “ cyathozooid ” (Fig. 58, cy). This is really the 
degenerate oozooid, and eventually atrophies without having 

1 “ Oozooid** and ‘^blastozooid** have not always been used in thd same sense. 

It is best to regard as oozooid the first member of a new colony derived from 
an embryo fonned '*by the fertilisation of an ovnm, and to call the remaining 
ascidiozooids produced by gemmation the blastozooids. 
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completed its development, but having precociously given rise to 
the budding stolon. 

As the four ascidiozooids increase in size, they grow round 
the cyathozooid and soon encircle it (Fig. 58, B). In this con- 
dition the young colony leaves the body of the parent and becomes 

free. The cyathozooid ab- 
sorbs the nourishing yolk 
upon which it Ues, and dis- 
tributes it to the ascidio- 
zooids by means of a heart 
and system of vessels which 
have been meanwhile 
formed. When the cyatho- 
zooid atrophies and is 
absorbed, its original atrial 
aperture remains and 
deepens to become the cen- 
tral cavity ^ of the young 
colony, which now consists 



Fig. 58. — Development of Pyrosoma, colony. A, 
young stage showing oozooid or cyathozooid, 
cy, with stolon divided into four hlastozooids 
(I.-IV.) : < 0 , vitellns. B, older stage showing 
the four hlastozooids in a ring around the 
remains of the cyathozooid. (After Salensky.) 


of four asddiozooids placed in a ring, around where the cyatho- 
zooid was, and enveloped in a common test. The test is at first 
formed by the ectoderm cells of the cyathozooid. Later it 
becomes invaded by mesoblast cells from the ascidiozooids in the 
usual TTianuftT. The colony gradually increases by the formation 
of buds from these four origiaal ascidiozooids. The young colony 
is, in species, at first male, and only becomes hermaphrodite 
when it has attained to some size. 

Occurrence. — The half-dozen known species of Pyrosoma 
are widely distributed over the great oceans, although they are 
probably most abundant in tropical waters. Pyrosoma atlmtiemi, 
Pdron, and P. giganteum, Lesueur, are the commonest forms. 
Although sometimes abundant in the Mediterranean and the North 
Atlantic they have apparently not been found in British seas. 
P. degam, Lesueur, is a Mediterranean form allied to the last two ; 
and P. minatvm and P. aherniosu/m, Seeliger, were discovered 
during the German “ Plankton ” expedition in the tropical Atlantic. 
Finally, the enormous P. s^imsum, Herdman, was found by the 
“ Challenger” in both North and South Atlantic in 1873 ; and 


' According to Kowalevsky. Salensky, however, considers that the atrial 
aperture doses, and that a new surface depression appears later. < 
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some years later (Perrier’s P. excelsior) by the French “ Talisman ” 
expedition in the tropical Atlantic. The late Professor Moseley 
said of this Challenger ”) species, " I wrote my name with my 
finger on the surface of the giant Pyrosoma as it lay on deck in 
a tub at night, and my name came out in a few seconds in letters 
of fire.” Bonnier and Perez have recently recorded that they 
saw an enormous profusion of a large Pyrosoma ' to four 
metres in length) in the Arabian part of the Indian Ocean. 


Order III. Thaliacea (Salpians). 

Free-swimming pelagic forms of moderate size, which may be 
either simple or compound, and in which the adult is never 
provided with a tail or notochord. Consequently the whole body 
here corresponds to the trunk only of the Appendicularian with- 
out the tail. The test is permanent, and may be either well 
developed or very slight. In all cases it is clear and trans- 
parent. The musculature of the body-waU is in the form 
of more or less complete circular bands, by the contraction of 
which water is ejected from the body, and so locomotion is 
effected. The branchial sac has either two large, or many small, 
stigmata, leading to a single peribranchial cavity, mto which 
the anus also opens. Blastogenesis takes place from a ventral, 
endostylar stolon. Alternation of generations occurs in the 
life-history, and may be complicated by polyAprphism. The 
Order ThaUacea comprises two groups, Cyglomvaria (such as 
Doliolum) and Hemimyaria (such as Sodpa). ^ 

Sub-Order 1. Oyclomyaria- 

Free-swimming pelagic forms which exhibit alternation of 
generations in their life-history, but never form permanent 
colonies. The body is cask-shaped, with the branchial and atrial 
apertures at the opposite ends. The test is moderately well 
developed, never much thickened. The musculature is mostly in 
the form of complete circular bands surrounding the body. The 
branchial sac is fairly large, occupying the anterior h^Jf or more 
of the body. Stigmata are usually pr^nt in its posterior part 
only. The peribranchial cavitw is mainly posterior to the 
branchial sac. The alimentary canal is placed ventrally, close to 
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the posterior end of the branchial sac. Hermaphrodite repro- 
ductive organs lie ventrally near the intestine. 

This group is clearly distinguished from the second sub-order, 
the Hemimyaria, by the condition of the muscle-bands and of the 
branchial sac, and by the life-history. The muscle-bands are 
complete rings (except in Amhinia), while in the Hemimyaria 
they are always more or less incomplete. The branchial sac 
in the Cyclomyaria is a distinct cavity, and communicates with 
the peribranchial cavity only by small shts or stigmata. The 
life-history is also very characteristic, as the sexual generation in 
the Cyclomyaria is always polymorphic, while in the Hemimyaria 
it consists of one form only. 

Structure of Doliolum. — ^The single family Doliolidae in- 
cludes three genera, Doliolum, Quoy and Gaimard, Dolchinia, 
KorotnefF, and Anohinia, Eschscholtz. Doliolum, of which about 



Pig. 59. — Sexual generatiou of Dolwlwni tritonis, Herdman, 
from left side. xlO. at. Atrial aperture; atl, atrial 
lobes ; aLm, wall of atrium ; hr, branchial aperture ; hr,l, 
braucbial lobes ; Sr.j, branchial sac ; d^t, dorsal tubercle ; 
end, endostyle ; h, heart ; i, intestine ; m, mantle ; 
circular muscle-bands ; n, nerve ; 7i.g, nerve-ganglion ; ov, 
ovary ; peribranchial cavity ; jp.jp, peripharyngeal 

bands ; sg, stigmata ; s,gl, neural gland ; s.o, sense-organ ; 
si, stomach ; t, test ; tes, testis ; z, prebranchial zone. 
(After Herdman.) 


a dozen species 
are known, from 
various seas, has 
a cask - shaped 
body (Fig. 59), 
usually from 1 
to 2 cm. in 
length. The ter- 
minal branchial 
and atrial aper- 
tures are lobed, 
and the lobes are 
provided with 
sense-organs. The 
test is a thin but 
tough transparent 
layer, and con-, 
tains no “ test ” 


cells. It is merely a cuticle covering the surface of the squamous 
ectoderm. The body-wall has eight or nine circular muscle-bantfe 
surrounding the body. The most anterior and posterior of these 
form the branchial and atrial sphincters. The wide branchial and 
atrial apertures lead respectively into branchial ajld peribranchial 
cavities separated by the posterior and postero-lateral walls erf 
the biSanchial sac which are pierced by a considerable number of 
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the other hand, there are certain features in the Catopteridae 
which indicate an approach to Fishes of an altogether more modem 



Pig. 283. — PalaeoniscM^ moLCTopovMis. Restoration, nearly one-half nat. size. 
(Prom Traquair.) 


type. 
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Finally, the Chondrosteidae represent a stage in a career 

of degeneration, the climax 
of which is reached by the 
modern Polyodontidae and 
Acipenseridae. 

Fam. 1. Palaeoniscidae.^ 
— Fishes with fusiform bodies, 
short dorsal and anal fins, 
and usually with a complete 
investment of articulating 

Pia. 234. — Onfline restoration of the skull and xhomhic, rarely cycloid, ganoid 
secondary pectoral girdle of PaJaumsous scales (Fig. 283). Fulcra 

J present at the haees 

dentary ; d.eGty dermal lateral ethmoid ; /, Qf median fins, and especi- 
frontal ; i.d^ infra-clavicle ; i.op, suboper- j. i. j i j 

oulum ; 9 ?KC, maxilla ; n, nostrU ; qp, oper- ally along the dOrsal DOrder Ot 
cnlum ; or, orbit ; p, parietal ; i?./, pectoral uuper caudal lobe. Eibs 
fin; jj.wwsi premaxilla preoperculum; i 

post-temporal ; j.cZ, supra-clavicle ; s.o, are not KHOWn tO be present. 

ciroimorhitals ; eg, squamosal ; the si^le invested by a very COm- 

median bone overlying the short rostrum ^ * -i i 

is probably a dermal mesethmoid, and the plete series of paired dermal 

hones, whinh in nnmhnt and 

dotted lines indicate sensory canals. (From disposition Conform tO the 

normal Teleostome type (Fig. 
284). The secondary upper jaw includes both premaxillae and 
large maxillae ; and, as a rule, both the dentary and splenial bones 

^ Traquair, Mmogr, PaliMont, Soc. 1877 ; Qv^rt. Jowrn, Qeol. Soc, xxxiii. 1877 ; 
Trims, Boy, Soc, Edinib. xxx. 1883, p. 22 ; Arm, Mag, Nod. Eist. (4) xv. 1875, 
p. 237 ; Smith Woodward, Mem, Geol, Surv, N. S, VTaUs, Palaeont. Eo. 4, 1890, 
and Ko. 9, 1895. 
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pmii.n stigmata; consequently there is a free passage for the 
water through the body along its long axis, and the animal 
swims by contracting its ring-like muscle-bands so as to force out 
the contained water posteriorly. When stigmata are found on 
the lateral walls of the branchial sac (see Kg. 69) there are 
corresponding anteriorly directed diverticula of the peribranchial 
cavity. There is a distinct endostyle on the ventral edge of the 
branchial sac and a peripharyngeal band surrounding its anterior 
end, but there is no representative of the dorsal lamina along its 
dorsal edge ; and there are neither branchial nor atrial tentacles. 
The oesophagus commences rather on the ventral edge of the 
posterior end of the branchial sac, and runs backwards to o^n 
into the stomach, which is followed by a eurve'd intestine opening 
into the peribranchial cavity. The alimentary canal as a whole 
is to the right of the middle line. The hermaphrodite repro- 
ductive organs are to the left of the middle line alongside the 
alimentary canaL They open into the peribranchial cavity. 
The ovary is nearly spherical, whilp the testis is elongated, and 
may be continued anteriorly for a long distance. The heart is 
placed in the middle line ventrally, between the posterior end of 
the endostyle and the oesophageal aperture. The nerve-ganglion 
lies about the middle of the dorsal edge of the body, and gives 
off many nerves. Tinder it is placed the neural gland, the 
duct of which runs fosCward and opens into the anterior end of 
the branchial sac by a simple aperture surrounded by the spirally 
twisted dorsal ends of the peripharyngeal bands. 

Life -History. — The ova produced by the Doliolvm of the 
sexual generation, after a complete or- “ holoblastic ” segn^ta- 
tion, and normal invagination, produce tailed larvae with^ a 
relatively small caudal appendage, and a large body in Which 
the characteristic musculature begins to appear (T%. 60, A). 
These larvae after metamorphosis lose their, tails and develop 
into oozooids, known as “ nurses,” which are asexual, and toe 
characterised (Kg. 60, B) by the possession of nine mwsde-bands, 
by the stigmata being few m number and confined to the ]^sterior 
end of the branchial sac, by an otocyst on the left Side of the bo(^, 
by a ventraUy-placed complex stolon or “ rosette organ ” near the 
heart, from which primary buds.^ produced by coMtriotaon, 
and by a dorsal outgrowth (,« the'cad^tphore”) near the posterior end 

ofthebodv 
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further divisiou, to the sexual generation, whach is polymoi-phic 
-having three distinct forms, in two ot whicla the repro- 
ductive organs remain undeveloped. 

The prLary buds are constricted off whale stall very young 
and undLloped (Fig. 60. D.B, and E) ; they nugrate irom their 
nlace of origin on the stolon, over the surface (aided by lai^re 
amoeboid test-cells which become attached to the buds) ( 60, 

multiply by fission, and become attached (again by the help 
of amoeboid test-ceUs ‘and ectoderm cells which form a alight 



Pig. 60.— Life-Hstory of Doliolvm, A, tailed larval stage; B, « nurse or oozo^. 
showing buds (blastozooids) migrating from the venteal stolon to on 

0, posterior part of much later oozooid to show bu^ 
dorsal process; D, stolon segmenting; E, young migraUng bud; 
developed from one of the buds of a lateral row. At, Atnal aperture ; o, butw , m 
branchial aperture ; d, cloaca ; dorsal process ; end, endostyle ; fit, neatt ; 
lateral buds; m.h, median buds; n.g, nerve - ganglion ; ot, otocyst ; i>.c, pen- 
cardium ; sk, stalk ; sto, stolon. (After Uljanin and Barrois.) 


"placenta”) in three rows — a median and two lateral ^to 
the dorsal outgrowth (Fig. 60, 0) of the body of the nursa 
This parent -form by this time has become greatly modified, 
and its structure is largely sacrificed for the good of the buds or 
growing zooids, for really forms a locomotory organ. 

Its muscle-bands beccjn^®|atly developed in width (Fig. 60, 
0), and. the branchiam^shMk, endostyle, and alimentary canal 
disappear. ^ 

The three forms produced^|in the second generation are as 
foUows;— (1) Nutritivellforms C'^rophozooids”) derived from the 
lateral rows of buds, which jcemain perma^iently attached to tha. 
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of the lower jaw are dentigerous. Except for the absence of an 
interoperculum, the opercular series of bones is complete, includ- 
ing numerous branchiostegal rays. There is a sm^e small 
median jugular plate. 

The Palaeoniscidae are remarkable both for then? individual 
and specific abundance and for their extensive range iiff'tiJjime. 
Eepresented only by Gheirolejpis in thb Middle Old Eed 
Sandstone and Devonian, the family attained its maximum 
development in the later Palaeozoic rocks (Carboniferous and 
Lower Permian), became rare in the Mesozoic/ finally dwindling 
away at the close of the Jurassic period. Their geographical 
distribution in the past is hardly less remarkable. . In various 
geological formations they have been found in Great Britain and 
Ireland, in widely remote parts of continental Europe, and in 
North America, South Africa, and Australia. Cheirolepis, Amlly- 
ptems, Ganohius, PhanerosUon, Moniclithys, GrypMolejpis, Palaeo- 
niscus, and Trissol^is are Palaeozoic genera. Qyrolejpis, Urolepis, 
Coccolepis, Oxygnathus, and Centrolepis are characteristic Meso- 
zoic forma. ^ 

Fam* 2. Platysomidae.-^^ — More or less deep-bodied PisJfes, 
with elongated dorsal and anal fins, a high head, short jaws, 



PiQ. 286.— Eesloration of Murywitm ere/uOM. ^ ’ 

or&, orbit ; other reference letters as in Fig. 284. (From Traqnajr.) 

TisuaUy amed with hluEtly conical taitoral teeth, and a complete 
investment of high, narrow, rhombic scales. They agree mth 
the Palaeoniscidae in their osteology and in most other essential 
» Traquair,- Trans. Soy. Soc. Sdini. irix 1879, p. 848. 
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oozooid, and are Hjimfieed for the benefit of the re«t of the 
colony. They sen’e merely to aid in reflpiiBtion, and to pntvnfe 
the food for the nurse and the median hiuU Their devehipnient 
is arrested ; they have the body elongated dorm>*veutrally with a 
large funnel -like branchial aiierture (Fig, CO, V), and the 
musculature is very slightly develo|je<l 

(2) Some of the median bmls Ijecome foster forms ("phoro* 
zooids which, like the prece<ling tropho»snds, do not become 
sexually mature, but, unlike them, are eventually set free aa 
cask-shaped bodies having the Doliolum appearame, with eight 
encircling muscle-bands, and having, moreover, a ventral out- 
growth (not a stolon), which is fonne<l of the stalk by whkh 
the body was formerly attached to the dorsal pror*e«» of tbe 
oozooid. On this ventral outgrowth the “ gonozooids (3) aie 
attached while still very young buds, and after tbe phoroiooidi 
are set free these reproductive forms grailually attain their com- 
plete development, become sexually mature, and are eventually 
separated off, finally losing all trace of tlieir temporary connexion 
with the foster-forms. They resemble the foeter-foms in having 
a cask-shaped body with eight muscie-faands,. but differ in tbe 
absence of a ventral process, and in having the sexual repro- 
ductive organs fully developed. 

Occurrence. — The best- known member of the genus is 
Doliolum tritonis, Herdman, which was captured in tibe tow-nets 
in thousands by Sir' John Murray daring the crutae of H.IL& 

^ Triton in the summer of 1882 in the North Atlantic. Sinee 
then that species, or the cloedy allied jP. imiianaliM, Borg«t» have 
been found on more than one occasion in tbe JEuglirik Channel 
and other parts of our aoath-weri» coast, and so Ikiiolum may 
be regarded as an oocssional member of the British Mifioi 
launa. 

It is probable that the oooasioMl phenoasenal swirma of 
Doliolum which have bmm met with in mamm in the Norih 
Atlantic are a result <rf tbe eurioas fife-bittory whkh, under 
fevourable circimistanoes, allows of a small nnniher of ooasoids 
Jproduciag from minute hods an asnemoos n umb sr «f phacaasoMl 
kid gonosooida. 

r As the result rf the oamfal .%B ni ri t kife the Qawaan 

tBlankton** expedition, Boivnrt titiaha thal tha tMfsiatnie of 
j|e water baa mm to do with lUlt ihi horiiwnlil and the 
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vertical distribution of these Thaliacea in the sea than any other 
factor. 

Other Genera. — AncMniay of which only one species is 
known, A. ruhra, Vogt, from the Mediterranean, has the 
sexual forms permanently attached to portions of the dorsal 
outgrowth from the body of the unknown oozooid (“ nurse 
The stolon is probably much longer than in Doliolum, and curves 
round s^ as to reach and lie along the dorsal outgrowth, upon 
which it places the buds. 

The body of the adult is elongated dorso-ventrally. The 
test is well developed and contains branched cells. The mus- 
culature is not so well developed as in Doliolum. There are 
two circular bands at the anterior end, two at the posterior, and 
two muscles on the middle of the body, which unite to form the 
characteristic S-shaped lateral bands. The stigmata are confined 
to the obliquely-placed posterior end of the branchial sac. The 
alimentary canal forms a U-shaped curve. The reproductive 
organs are placed on the right side of the body. The life-history 
is still imperfectly known. As in the case of Doliolwm the 
sexual generation is polymorphic, and has three forms, two 
of which remain in a rudimentary condition so far as the 
reproductive organs are concerned. They are known as the 
first and second sterile forms, or trophozooids.” In Anchinia, 
however, the three forms do not occur, so far as we know, 
together at the same time on the one outgrowth, but are 
produced successively, or in different regions, the reproduc- 
tive forms of the sexual generation being independent of the 
foster-forms.” ^ 

The third genus, contains also only^ single species, 

D. mirahiliSy found by Korotneflf^ in the Gulf of Naples. It 
must have three different forms in its Hfe-history — oozooid, 
phorozooid, and gonozooid, but the first of these is stiU unknown. 
On what must be body processes detached from the oozooid 
are found phorozooids somewhat like those of Doliolvmi bearing 
sexual forms attached to ventral stalks. Dolchinia is inter- 
mediate on the whole between ATbchinia, the most simple member 
of the family, and DoUolum the most complex ; and may eventu- 
ally come to be united with the latter genus. 


^ See Barrois, Jowm. d^Anat. et Physiol. 1885. 
^ Mitth. Z. Slot. 1891. 
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Sub-Order 2. Hemimyaria. 

Free-swimming pelagic forms which exhibit alternation of 
generations in their life-history, and in the sexual condition form 
colonies. The body is more or less fusiform, with the long axis 
antero-posterior, and the branchial and atrial apertures nearly 
terminal and opposite. The test is well developed but trans- 
parent. The musculature of the body-wall is in the form of 
a series of transversely-running bands which do not usually form 
complete independent rings as in the Cyclomyaeia. These 
partially-encircling muscles in the Salpidae (see Fig. 61, m.5) 
are probably to be regarded as modified branchial and atrial 
sphincters which have spread over the intervening body. The 
branchial and peribranchial (cloacal) cavities form a continuous 
space in the interior of the body, opening externally at the 
ends by the branchial and atrial apertures, and traversed 
obliquely from the dorsal and aiateiior to the ventral and 
posterior end by a long narrow vascular ciliated band, which 
represents the dorsal lamina, the dorsal blood- sinus, and the 
neighbouring parts of the dorsal edge of the branchial sac of an 
ordinary Ascidian. The alimentary canal is placed ventrally. 
It may either be stretched out so as to extend for some distance 
anteriorly, or, as is more usual, be concentrated to form along 
with the testis a rounded opaque mass near the posterior 
end of the body, known as the visceral mass or “nucleus." 
The embryonic development is direct, no tailed larva being 
formed. The embryo is united to the parent for a time by 
a/' placenta.” 

This sub-o];der contains, in addition to its typical members, 
the Salpidae, another still somewhat problematical family the 
OcTACNEMiDAE, including a single very remarkable deep-water 
genus {Octacnemus), which in some respects does not conform 
with the characters given above, and exhibits a certain amount 
of affinity with the primitive fixed forms from which Salpidae 
have been derived. 

Occurrence and Reproduction. — The family Salpidae^ in- 
cludes the single genus Scdpa, Forsk&l, which, however, may be 

^ The most useful works on the Salpidae are Traustedt, Vid. SelsJc, Shr, ii. 8, 
1885, Copenhagen; and Brooks’s ‘‘The genus Salpa,” Johns Siolog. 

MmoirB, ii. 1893. 
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divided into two well-marked groups of species — (1) those such 
as S. (Cyeloscdpa) pinnata, in which the alimentary canal is 
stretched out (" ortho-enteric ” condition) along the ventral surface 



Fig. 61. — Saljpa rund- 
•mta ’fusifomiis. A, 
aggregated or “chain ” 
form ; B, solitary form. 
At, Atrial aperture; 
atm, atrial muscles ; 
Br, branchial aper- 
ture ; br,m, branchial 
muscles ; d.l, dorsal 
lamina or “gill” ; d,t, 
dorsal tubercle ; mh, 
embrj'o ; end, endo- 
style ; m, mantle ; 
m. h, muscle - bands ; 
71. 5 ^, nerve - ganglion ; 
f.p, peripharyngeal 
bands ; st, stolon ; st", 
“ chain ” of buds ; t, 
test ; % visceral “nu- 
cleus.” 


of the body, and (2) those such as 8. ruTboinata-fusiformis, in 
which the alimentary canal forms a compact globular mass (Fig. 
61, v), the ^'nucleus” ("^caryo- enteric” condition), near the 



Fig. 62. — Diagram to show the arrange- 
ment and connexion of the aggregated 
zooids in a young chain of Salps. 1, 3, 5, 
zooids on the right; 2, 4, 6, zooids on 
the left. At, Atrial aperture of a zooid ; 
Bt, branchial aperture of another; c.t 
at the top of the figure points to three 
pairs of connecting tubes ; G,t at the 
foot, to two pairs. Each zooid is united 
to each of the four neighbours it touches 
by a pair of connecting tubes, and so has 
eight such tubes in aU. 


posterior end of the body* About fifteen species altogether are 
known ; they are all pelagic in habit, and are found in nearly 
all seas. Each species occurs in two forms 61, A and B), 

the solitary asexual (^proles solitaria), and the aggregated sexual 
(jpToles gregaria), which are in most species quite unlike one 
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another, the aggre^ted form being nsnaUy more rounded, ovoid 
or fusiform (Fig- 61 A), and the solitary more quadrangular’ 
and often provided with conical processes or projecting pointa 
The sohtary forin gives nse, by gemmation at the posterior 
end of the endostyle (Tig. 63), to a complex tubular stolon, con- 


Fig, 63. — Diagtam to 
show the relations 
of the groups of 
young buds, when 
first formed on the 
stolon of at^ 
Atrial aperture ; 
branchial aperture ; 
el, elaeoblaat; end, 
endostyle ; A, heart ; 
n.g, nerve - gang- 
(After Brooks.) 



lion ; <m, ovnm ; s, stolon ; st, stomach ; I, H, III, groups of buds. 


taming processes from the more important organs of the parent- 
body, which give rise to an endodermal tube, two peribranchial 
tubM, a neural tube, two blood-sinuses and mesol^t cells, a 
genital cord, and over all the ectodermal covering (see Fig. 64). 
This stolon becomes segmented (Fig. 63) into a series of buds or 



Fig. 64. —Transverse 
section through 
endostyle and 
young stolon of 
Salpapinnaia. ec. 
Ectoderm of parent 
reflected at ed to 
cover base of 
\ stolon; ecto- 
derm of stolon ; 
end, endoderm of 
stolon ; g, ovary ; 
mee, mesoderm 
cells ; n, nerve- 
tnbe of stolon; 
pJ>r, peribraiwhial 
tnbes of stolon. 
(After Brooks.) 


young " chain ” individuals, of which there may be several 
hundreds. As the stolon elongates (Fig. 61, B, «i"). the buds 
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undergo lateral shifting, and rotation round their longitudinal 
axis, so as to acquire the relations seen in the “ chain,” which 
then emerges from the tube in the test through which it has been 
growing, so as to project to the exterior near the atrial aperture. 
The huds at its free end which have now become far advanced 
in their development are set free in groups, which remain attached 
together hj processes of the test, each enclosing a diverticulum 
from the body- wall (Fig. 62), so as to form “chains.” Each 
member of the chain is a Salpa of the sexual or aggregated form, 
and when mature may — either still attached to its neighbours or 
separated from them — ^produce one or several embryos (Fig. 61, 
A, eml), which develop into the solitary form of Salpa, Thus 
the two forms, different in appearance and structure and different 
in mode of origin, alternate regularly in the life-history of Salpa, 
Structure, — The more important points in the structure of a 
typical Salpa are shown in Fig. 65. The branchial and atrial 
apertures are at opposite ends of the body, and lead into large 
cavities, the branchial and peribranchial sac respectively, which are 
in free communication at the sides of the obliquely-running dorsal 
lamina or “gill” (d.l). The transparent test is usually thick, 
and varies from a gelatinous to a stiff cartilaginous condition ; it 
adheres closely to the surface of the mantle (ectoderm and body- 
wall). The muscle -bands (from 4 to about 20 — usually 8 
or 10) of the mantle do not in most cases completely encircle 
the body. They are present dorsally (Fig. 65, mus.lds) and 
laterally, but the majority do not reach the ventral surface, ' In 
many cases neighbouring bands join in the median dorsal line 
(Fig. 61). The muscle fibres are striated, and have rows of 
large equidistant nuclei. The anterior end of the dorsal lamina 
is in some cases prolonged to form a prominent tentacular organ, 
the languet or dorsal tentacle, projecting into the branchial sac, 
while near this opens a ciliated funnel cteesponding to the 
dorsal tubercle, but having no connexion in the adult with 
either gan?glion or subneural gland. The conjoined ganglion and 
subneural gland, the dorsal lamina, the peripharyngeal bands and 
the endostyle are placed in the usual positions. Eyes in the 
form either of a continuous horse-shoe-shaped pigmented ridge 
on the dorsal surface of the ganglion immediately below the ecto* 
derm, or of one larger median and several smaller lateral 
are found in the various species of Salpa, These eyes hav^% 
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most cases a retina formed of elongated cells, and a pigment-layer 
placed upon the ganglion. ' 

The so-called otocysts of Salpa have been shown by Metcalf 
to be really glandular organs. They have been called lateral 
neural glands; they do not open at the dorsal tubercle, but 
separately into the pharynx. These lateral neural tubular glands 
have also been regarded as nephridia. 

The large spaces at the sides of the dorsal lamina (often 



Fig. 65. — Diagrammatic sagittal section of a “ diain ** Salpa. anrij Anus ; ai, atrial 
aperture ; muscles of atrial aperture ; atr. ca% atrial cavity ; 5?-, branchial 
aperture ; Jr.wi, muscles of branchial aperture ; ftr.a, branchial sac ; d.ly dorsal 
lamina or ‘‘gill’* ; d,.i, dorsal tubercle ; endostyie ; heart; mi, intestine ; 
\ sensory languet ; mus.hds, muscle-bands ; n.g^ nerve-ganglion ; oc, eye-spot ; oe^ 
oesophagus ; ou, ovary ; p.p.h^ peripharyngeal band ; 8.gl^ neural gland ; aiow, 
stomach ; i,i', test ; tes, testis ; prebranchial zone. (After Herdman.) 

called the gill or branchia of Salpa), by means of which the 
cavity of the branchial sac is placed in free communication with 
the peribranchial cavity, are to be regarded as gigantic gill-slits 
formed by the suppression of the lateral walls and small stigmata 
of the branchial sac. The alimentary canal at the posterior end 
of the “ gill ” consists of oesophagus, stomach, and intestine, with 
a pair of lateral gastric glands or caeca. These viscera along 
with the reproductive organs, when present, make up the 
“nucleus” (Fig. 66, v). 

Alternation of Generations. — Fig. 66 represents an 
aggregated or sexual Salpa, which was once a member of a chain, 
since it shows a testis #and a developing embryo. The ova 
(always few in number, usually only one) <tppear at a very early 
period in the developing chain Salpa, while it is still a part of 
the gemmiparous stolon in the body of the solitary Salpa. This 
gave rise to the view put forward first by Brooks that the ovary 
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really belongs to the solitary stolon-bearing 8al^a, which is 
therefore a female producing a series of males by asexual 
gemmation, and depositing in each of these an ovum, which will 
afterwards, when fertilised, develop in the body of the male into 
a solitary or female Sal'ga, This idea, if adopted, would pro- 
foundly modify our conception of Sal^pa as an example of a life- 
history showing alternation of generations, but it seems to me to 

give a distorted view of the 
sequence of events. The 
fact that the stolon while 
in the solitary con- 

tains, along with representa- 
tives of other important 
systems of the body, a row 
of germinal cells, does not 
constitute that solitary 
Bal^a the parent of the ova 
which these germinal cells 
will afterwards become in 
the body of an independent 
bud. We must regard as 
the parent the body in 
which the ova become 
mature and fulfil their func- 
tion. The sexual or chain 
Sal'paj although really her- 
maphrodite in its life-his-, 
tory, is usually ^ proto- 
gynous, i.e. the ova mature 
at an earlier period than 
the male organ or testia 
This prevents self-fertilisation. The ovum is presumably fertil- 
ised by the spermatozoa of an older Sal^a belonging to another 
chain, and the embryo is far advanced in its development before 
the testis is formed. The development takes place inside ths^ 
body of the parent, and is direct ” — nte tailed larval form beang, ' 

produced. _ 

Development and Life-history. — The segmentation of fhe i, 
egg is holoblastic, and gives rise to a number of blastom^ie^, ,? 

1 According to Metcalf, tylimdrica is protandrous. 



Fig. 66. — /Steifpa hexagonot Q. and G. Ohara 
form dissected from the left side, a, Anns ; 
at, atrial aperture ; br, branchial aperture ; 
d.l, dorsal lamina (“gill”) ; d.t, dorsal 
tubercle ; emb, embryos ; end, endostyle j 
m.b 2, m.6 7, second and seventh muscle- 
bands ; n.g, nerve - ganglion ; v, visceral 
“ nucleus.” (After Traustedt. ) 
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which are for a time masked by the phenomenal activity of 
certain cells of extraneous origin, the “kalymmoeytes,” derived 
from the follicular epithelium surrounding the ovum. These 
follicular kalymmocytes migrate into the ovum, surround groups 
of blastomeres, and arrange themselves so as to reproduce the 
essential structure of the future embryo for which they form 
what may be termed a scaffolding or temporary support. After 
a time the blastomeres become active, proliferate rapidly, and 
finally press upon and absorb the kalymmocytes, and so eventu- 
ally take their proper place in building up the organs. Some 
observers regard the kalymmocytes as being passive and nutritive 
only in function. 

Fig. 67. — Young solitary 
Sodpa dmoeraticamucfro- 
rnUa attached to the 
parent by the placenta. 
atr.api Atrial aj^rture ; 

dorsal lamina ; cH^gr, 
dorsal tubercle; ebl, 
elaeoblast ; cnrf, endo- 
style ; ».</», nerve-gang- 
lion ; oest oesophagus ; 
or,aPf branchial aperture ; 
peric, pericardium ; pi, 
placenta; reel, intestine; 
siol, stolon ; stom, stomach. 
(Prom Parker and Ha«- 
weU, after Salensky.) 



At an early period in the development a part of the surface 
of the embryo, ou its ventral edge, becomes separated off, along 
with a part of the wall of the cavity (“ oviduct a diverticulim 
from the atrium) in which it lies, to form the “placenta (rig. 
67, pi) in which the embryonic and maternal blood-streams 
circulate in close proximity, and so allow of the conveyance of 
nutriment to the developing embryo by means of large migrating 
placental At a somewhat later stage a number of cells 

placed at the posterior end of the body alongside the future 
nucleus become filled up with oil-globules to form a m^ of 
nutrient material — the “elaeoblast” (Fig. 67, “ 

used up later in the development. Many au^estions have 
l yaPTi made as to the Homology and meaning of the elaeoblast ; 
hut it may now be regarded as most probable that it is reserve 
food-material associated with the disappearing rudiment of the 
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tail found in the larval condition of most Ascidians. The develop- 
ment is direct; and it may he said, then, that this young asexual 
(solitary) Sal;p(i differs from the corresponding form in the life- 
history of Doliolum (Fig. 60, A) in that its tail is no longer a 
locomotory organ, but is represented by a nutritive mass, the 
elaeoblast, while the body, in place of being free, is attached by its 
ventral surface to a special organ of nutrition — the “ placenta ” 
— in connexion with the blood-stream of the parent. 

This embryo sexually produced inside the body of an aggre- 
gated form becomes a solitary Sal^a (such as Fig. 61, B), which 
differs in appearance, structure, and habits from its parent, and 
has no reproductive organs. After swimming for a time, how- 
ever, it develops the ventral stolon on which buds form which are 
eventually sexual Salpae. These are set free from the solitary 
form in sets, stiU connected together, and they may swim about 
together for a time as a chain of aggregated Salpae before separating 
to become the adult sexual individuals (such as Fig. 61, A). 

Classification. — Salpa maybe divided into the following sub- 
genera : — Oycloscdpa, BlainviUe, in which the alimentary canal is 
ortho-enteric, and the chain ” consists of individuals united in a 
circle ; lasiSj Savigny, with several embryos formed at a time ; and 
Pegea, Sav., Thalia, Blumenbach, and Salpa, Forskdl, all with 
one embryo only, and differing from one another in the condition 
of the “ gill ’’ and other details : all except Cyclosalpa have the 
alimentary canal caryo-enteric. Gyclosalpa has three species, the 
best known of which is C. pinnata of the Mediterranean, a form 
possessing light-producing organs like those of Pyrosoma, but 
placed along the sides of the body. Salpa has four or five species, 
one of which, S. ruTvcinata’-fusiformu (Fig. 61), has occasionally 
been found in British seas; Thalia includes the species T. 
democraticor-mucronata, which has been sometimes obtained in 
swarms in the Hebridean seas, or cast ashore on our southern or 
western coasts ; has me species P. scutigera-confoedemta\ 

and lasis contains the remaining half-dozen species, the best 
known of which is J. cordiformis-zonaria, the only other Salpian 
which has been found in British seas. 

The family Ootacnemidae includes the single remarkable 

^ For a more detailed account of these subdivisions of the Salpidae, and other 
groups, see Herdman’s “Revised Classification of Tunicata,” Joum* Mm, Soo,^ 
Eool., xxiii. 1891, p, 658. 
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genus Octacnemus, now known in a snlif®™ „ j 

form. It was found during the " ChallA aggregated 

tot described b 7 MoS It 

sentative of the pelagic Salpidae and^m ^ ^ ^ deep-sea repre- 

the bottom. The body in Stiiw 

with its margin prolo^ed to form ei Jht ZZ 

which the musde-ban^ of tr mfntle ^ 

alimentary canal forms a compact nuclena The 

an appatitlj- -periotate^r^Ti 

body, separarin* tb. b^nebia. 



I^Q. 68— ^ solitary form of Octacnemus bythius (after Moselevl • R as. 

ture of Octacnemus (after Herdman) • C atr<m.JSa f”® » J, *• *“8^™ of strnc- 
Metoalf). 1, from Uteide • 2 test T,°^ (after 

0 . Anus'; adh, area rf atfcmhmTn^ I’ T”**® 

branchial sac; end, endostyle ; ff.s.’^’-^ts^i aperture; br.s, 

oe, oesophagus ; 0 ^ ovary ; ' 


endostyle is very short, and the dorsal lamina is also much 
reduced. The reproduction and life-history are entirely unknown 
The agpgated form consists of a small number of individuals 
^ted by a slender cord composed of test, body-wall, and endo- 
dermal tissue. Octacnemus has been found ^ in the South Pacific 
from depths of 1070 and 2160 fathoms, and off the Patagonian 
coast from 1050 fathoma Two sp^ have been described: 0. 
b^Mus, Moseley, and 0. patagonunais, Metcalf Metcalf, who 
has recently investigated the aggregated form (0. patagoniensk), 
considers that the genus is more nearly related to the Olavelinidae 
than to the Salpidae. Possibly its position might be best 

1 See Herdmtin, Ohallenger Report on Tunicata, part ui. 1888, p. 88 ; and Met- 
zfli 190o"p'^%**“ 
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indicated by a line diverging frbnOi near « the point (3) in the 
phylogenetic diagram below. 


General 


Coi^cli 


.usions. 


The following diagram is a graphic representation of the 
genetic affinities, or what is now generally supposed to have been 
the probable course of phylogeny of the Tunicata. It will be 
noticed that it shows (1) the Proto-Tunicates arising from Proto- 
Chordata, not far from the ancestors of Amphioxus (see also, this 
vol. p. 112); (2) that the Larvacea are regarded as the most 
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(6) Polystyelidae 

Botryllidae 
Distomatidae 

Didemnidae and 

I Diplosomatidae - 
Polyclinidae 


Pyrosomatidae 


primitive section of the group ; (3) that the Thaliacea (Dolio- 
lidae and Salpidae) are supposed to be derived not directly from 
primitive pelagic forms, but through the early fixed Ascidians, 
not far from (4) the ancestral compound Ascidians, which gave 
rise to the Pyrosomatidae; (5) that the Ascidiidae and other 
higher Simple Ascidians are derived, like the Compound Ascidians, 
from ancestral Clavelinidae; and (6), that the Asddiae Compositae 
are polyphyletic, the Holosomata (Botryllidae and Polystyelidae) 
being derived from ancestral Simple Ascidians independently 
of the Merosomatous families. 

The Tunicata are remarkable for the variety in appearance, 
structure, and life-history which they present. No group illus- 
trates in a more instructive manner so large a number of 
important biological principles ‘ and phenomena. They show 
solitary and colonial forms, fixed and free, pelagic and abyssal. 
The development is in some cases larval and with metamorphosis, 
in others abbreviated and direct. Persistent traces of ancestral 
characters are seen in the embryonic and larval stages, while the 
adults present the most varied secondary adaptations to littoral. 
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pelagic, and deep-sea, free-swimming and sessile modes of exist- 
ence. In the details of their classification they demonstrate both 
stable and variable species, monophyletic and polyphyletic groups. 
They exhibit the phenomena ■'fef gemmation and of embryonic 
fission, of polymorphism, hibernation, alternation of generations, 
and change of function. They have long been known as a stock 
example of degeneration; but in fact they lend themselves 
admirably to the exposition of more than one " Chapter of 
Darwinism.” 


Note to P. 78. — Oligotrema^ Bourne {Quart, J, Mkr, Sei, xlvii Pt ii 
1903, p. 233), a Molgulid from the Loyalty Islands, has a reduced branchial 
sac and greatly developed pinnate, muscular branchial lobes, probably used 
in capturing food. 
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CEPHALOCHOEDATA 

INTEODTJOTION — GENEEAL CHAEACTEES — ANATOMY OF AMPHIOXTJS^ 

— EMBEYOLOGT AND LIFE- HISTOEY CLASSIFICATION OF 

CEPHALOCHOEDATA SPECIES AND DISTEIBUTION 

The CEPHALOCHOEDATA comprise only a small group . of little 
fish -like forms, the Lancelets, usually known as "Amphi- 
oxus,” and referable to about a dozen species arranged dn 
several closely allied genera under the single family Branchiosto- 
matidae. The best known form is Branchiostoma laTiceolatum 
(Pallas), the common Amphioxus or Lancelot, which has ^^ee^’ 
found in British seas, and even as far north as the coast of 
Norway, but is much more common in warmer waters, such as the 
Mediterranean, and is also found in the Indian Ocean. It is 
abundant in the Bay of Naples, and lives and breeds in, great 
numbers in a salt lagoon, the " Pantano,’* near Messina, and from 
these localities most of the specimens have been obtained for the 
numerous recent researches upon its structure and development. 

Amphioxus was first discovered and described (1778) by 
Pallas, who regarded it as a Mollusc, and namecf it Limm 
lanceolatus, Tt was first correctly diagnosed as a low Vertebrate,-^ 
and named Branohiostoma, by Costa, in 1834. The term 
AmjpMoxus, under which it has become so well known, wast 
applied to it a couple of years later by Tarrell. 

The ’anatomy was for the first time fully investigated by 
Johannes Muller in 1841, and this important memoir has been 
supplemented in regard to special systems and histological 
details by numerous papers by many leading zoologists, such as 
those by Huxley in 1874, Langerhans in 1876, Lankester in 
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features, and they flourished in large numbers during the Carbo- 
niferous and Permian periods. Platysomus ranges from the 
Lower Carboniferous to the Upper Permian in Great Britain 
and continental Europe, and also occurs in the Carboniferous 
of North America, Eurynotus (Fig- 285), and the singularly 
deep-bc^ed Cheirodus (Fig. 286), in which pelvic fins are 
unknoii?^ 5 ^e British Carboniferous genera. 



Fio. 286. — Bestoration of Chevrodus granulosus, d.ect, Dermal lateral ethmoid ; d,eth^ 
dermal mesethmoid ; d,spi either a dermal sphenotic or a post-orhital hone i 1,1, 
lateral line ; ord, orbit. The pectoral fin is indicated in dotted outline. Other 
refStence letters as in Fig. 284. (From Traquair.) 

Fam, 3. Belonorhynchidae. — The systematic position of 
these Tri&ssic forms is very doubtful, and it is by no means 
clear that they are Chondrostei at all. 

Pam. 4 Catopteridae. — It is very probable that this widely- 
distributed Triassio family is an offshoot from the Palaeoniscidae. 
It agrees with the latter in the general character of the head 
and pectoral girdle and in. the rhombic squamation, but differs 
frpm its progenitors and approaches the more modern Holostei 
in the semi-heterocercal condition of the tail, and in the approxi- 
mate numerical agreement between the fin-rays and radialia of 
the dorsal and anal fins.^ 

^ Smith Woodward, Brit, Mus. Cat, Foss. Fishes, iii, 1876, p. 7. 
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1875 and in* 1889, Eetzius in 1890, and iBoveri and Hatschek, 
both in 1892, Important papers on special points have also 
been vmtten by Eolph, Eohde, Benham, Andrews, Goodrich, and 
others.^ The development was first elucidated by Kowalevsky in 
1867, at about the same time when he studied the development 
of the Ascidians, and later again in ^1877. Further papers on 
th^ development and metamorphosis we owe to Hatschek in 
1881, Lankester and Willey in 1890 and 1891, Wilson in 1893, 
and quite recently to MacBride. Dr. Willey's book, Amjphioxus 
and the Ancestry of the Vertebrata (1894), contains a summary 
of investigations on structure and development, an interesting^ 
discussion of the relations of;Amphioxus tp the other Chordata, 
,and a full bibliography. 

* In addition to such original researches, Amphioxus is 
studied.' in more or less detail every year by countless senior and 
junior students in zoological laboratories and marine stations 
throughout the civilised world. The value of this primitive 
form as an object of biological education depends upon the fact 
that it shows the essential Vertebrate characters, and their 
^mode of formation, in a very simple and instructive condition. 
Although no doubt somewhat modified, and possibly degenerate 
itf some details of structure, in its general morphology it 
presents us with a persistent type probably not far removed 
from the ancestral line of early Chordata. There are no sufficient 
grounds for the view that Amphioxus is a very degenerate re- 
presentative of fish-like Vertebrata. 

General Characters. — The Cephalochordata (or AcraniaiTin 
contradistinction to the Craniata or Vertebrata) are marine, 
non-colonial Chordata, iin which the notochord extends the 
entire length of the body, running forward into the snout beyond 
the nervous system. ^ There is no skuU, and the notochord is 
not surrounded by any vertebral column. ^ There are no limbs 
nor paired fins. ’ There is no exoskeleton, and the ectoderm is 
‘a rfhigle layer of non -ciliated columnar cells. ^'The mouth 
is ventral and anterior,^ the anus is ventral, post^or, and 
asymmetrically placed on the left side. The pharynx is a large 
branchial sac* having its sides perforated by many gill-slits, and 
is surrounded by an ectodermal enclosure, the atrium, which 
opens to the exterior by a median ventral atriopore. ® The 
' stomach gives 0 ^ a simple saccular pouch, the liver, which has 
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Pam. 5. Chondrosteidae. — This family affords an interesting 
annectant link between the Palaeonisddae and their degenerate 
living representatives the Polyodontidae and Acipenseridae. 
They agree with the latter in the general shape of the body, the 
growth of a preoral rostrum, and in the relatively sihall size 
of their ventrally-placed and probably protrusible mowth (Fig 
287). The skin is entirely scaleless, except on the upper lobe of 
the caudal fin, where, as in Polyodon and Ac/ipense/r, the primitive 
rhombic squamation and a series of fulcra are retained. 

On the other hand, their relationship to the Palaeoniscidae . 
is -indicated by the general disposition of the dermal bones of 





Fio. 287. — Restoration of the skeleton of Qlwond/rostms adpemeroides. a/, Anal fin ; 
c,hf cerato-hyal ; e, eye ; h.a, haemal arches ; hyomandihnlar ; jugal ; 
7i.a, neural arches ; 91 . c, notochord ; n.8, neimal spines ; pc.fi pectoral fin ; pf 
pelvic fin ; s.o, suborbital ; a.opi suboperculum ; other reference letters as in Fig. 
284i|^ (After Smith Woodward.) 


the cranial roof, and the presence of a transverse row of supra- 
temporals and of an extensive series of branchiostegal rays 
(Fig. 288). The family is represented by Ghon&rosteus^ from 
the Lower Lias of Dorset and Leicestershire, and Oyrostms from 
the Upper Lias of Yorkshire. From an evolutionary point of 
view it is significant that the Chondrosteidae do not make their 
appearance until the Palaeoniscidae are approaching extinction. 

The two remaining families, the Polyodontidae and the 
Acipenseridae, agree in presenting a remarkable leaven of' char- 
acters otherwise distinctive of the typical Elasmobranch, asso- 
ciated with certain primitive features which they have doubtless 
inherited from some remote ancestral stock common both to 
existing Elasmobranchs and to the other primary groups of 

1 Tra<iuair, Gael Mag. (3) iv. 1887, p. 248 ; Smiti Woodward Ga^ 

Fo 89. FisheSi iii. 1896, p. 23. 
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connected with it a simple hepatic portal blood system. There 
is a respiratory cii’culation, the contractile ventral vessel which 
represents the heart sending the colourless blood forward to the 
respiratory pharynx to be purified. The body-wall is segmented 
into over fifty myotomes. There are numerous separate nephridia 
which develop from the mesoderm and open into the atrium. 
The brain remains undeveloped, being scarcely distinct from the 
spinal cord. There are two pairs of cerebral nerv^es, and many 
spinal, in which the dorsal and ventral roots or nerves do not 
unite. The sense-organs are simple ; there are no paired eyes 
and no auditory organs. The sexes are separate ; the gonads are 
metamerically arranged on the body-wall, and have no ducts ; 
they burst into the atrium. In the development the segmenta- 
tion is complete, a gastrula is formed by invagination, the 
nervous system is formed from the dorsal epiblast, the noto- 
chord from the hypoblast, and the mesoderm arises from meta- 
meric coelomic pouches. The body -cavity is an enterocoele. 
Tlie gill-slits are at first perforations of the body-wall opening 
from the pharynx to the exterior, which later become enclosed 
by the development of the atrium. 

Anatomy. 

External Oharactere. — Amphioxus^ is about to 2^- 
inches in length, slender, somewhat translucent, and pointed at 
both ends (Fig. 69). It lives in shallow water and burrows in 
the sand, head first, with great rapidity. It frequently remains 
with the anterior end protruding from the sand. When on the 
surface it lies on one side. It is said to swim freely at night 
The head end is rather the thicker, and the anterior two-thirds 
of the ventral surface are flattened (Fig. 70, A), and may be 
slightly ridged longitudinally. The lateral edges of this flat 
area project as metapleural folds (Fig. 70, mtpl), which begin 
anteriorly at the edges of the external mouth, ^nd die away in 
the middle line posteriorly behind a mediian opening, the 
atriopore (Fig. 70, atrp). From this point a, ventral median 
fin extends backwards around the poinl^ posterior end 

^ Althoag^h the correct systematic iiame of the oommoEe^'^ species is 

lanceoktium (Pallas), it is coEve&ient in non-sj8tM||i8lic xtsage to employ 
the term Amphioxus,’* wMch is in general use in zoolog^S^ahoratories. 
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Eio. 69. Amphiozus {Branchios^ ^ceolaiim) in the Panteno it 
(After Willey.) 


thus constitute a continuous median fold around 
the animal (Fig. 70, B, and Fig. 71). 

A 


a great part of 




^pl 

, Pio. 1(i.—BraTiMoskma lmeeokit%cm. A, -reirtral : B, side yfaw at th. .»«- ■ i 

an. Anns ; airp, atriopore ; ai/, ei^ 

dorsal fin-riTS ;■ am, gaaaOa • mtal nimfaLrf ,r _ ””_L ***■■« “*»« m ; don./.T, 
KirkaldyO !7^ ’ •'•‘A. wntwd fin-rv*- (After 

^ exoskeleton. 
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epithelial cells (see Fig. 72, p. 118), some of which bear sensory 
processes, while others have a striated cuticular border. There 
is no general ciliation of the surface in the adult. 

The true mouth is a small pore at the bottom of a large 
vestibule (the stomodaeum), placed at the anterior end of the 




Pig. 71 . — Diagram of the anatomy of Amphioxus. A, anterior; B, posterior p^ 
aTfc, Anus ; atr, atrium ; its posterior prolongation ; atrp, atriopore ; Sr, br^; 
hr.d^ branchial clefts ; 6r./, brown funnel ; primwy, br.8ep.% secondary 

branchial lamella ; 6r.r.l, primary, br.r.2, secondary branchial rod ; caudal 

fin ; centx^ central canal ; ar, cirri ; coel, coelom ; dors/, dorsal fin ; dors/.rt dorsal 
fin-ray ; enxoe, cerebral vesicle ; e,^, eye-spot ; gon, gonad : int, intestine ; If, 
liver ; mth, mouth ; niyoni, myotomes ; nch, notochord ; nph, nephridia ; 
olfactory pit ; or/M, oral hood ; ph, pharynx ; sk, skeleton of oral hood and , 
(dotted) ; '^.cd, spinal cord ; mnt/ ventral fin ; •rnit/r, ventral fin-ray ; vL, vdaw; 
vld, velar tentacles. (From Parker and Haswell.) 


ventral surface (Figs. 70 and 71), and formed by the " oral hooif 
which may .be a prolongation forwards of the atrial 
pleural folds at each side. The edges of the oral hood 
20 pairs of cirri (Fig. 70, cir) or ciliated tentacles (strong 
by skeletal rods), which form a sensory fringe around thf 1 
ing. The anus (FigSL 70 and 71, uw.),. is asymmetrSo^,?! 
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placed on the left side of the ventral fin, some distance behind 
the atriopore, and not far from the posterior end of the body. 
The short region behind the anus and surrounded by the caudal 
fin may properly be called “tail.” The current of water for 
respiratory and nutritive purposes, and which may carry the ova 
and spermatozoa to the exterior, usually passes in at the mouth 
and out at the atriopore, as in the Tunioata. On occasions, 
however, it is said to be reversed. 

General Structure. — The general plan of organisation of 
the body (see Fig. 71) is that a longitudinal skeletal axis, the 
notochord {nch), separates a dorsal nervous system (spxd) finm a 
ventral reduced coelom (coeZ), in which lie the alimentary canal 
{int), the gonads {gon), and other organs. Thus a transverse 
section of the body (see Fig. 72) shows the typical Chordate 
arrangement of parts, and is comparable with a transverse section 
of a tadpole, a young fish, or a larval Asddian. A peribranchial 
(air) or atrial cavity (which is morphologically a part of the 
external world shut in) lies external to the coelom and body- 
wall around the pharynx and the greater part of the alimentary 
A pnab and opens to the exterior by the atriopore. As In the 
Tunicata, the perforations (gill-slits) in the wall of the pharynx 
(br.cl) open into the atrial cavity and so indirectly to the 


exterior. 

IVIusculature. — The thick body-wall is largely formed by 
muscular tissue metamericaUy segmented into about 60 myotomra 
(Fig. 71, myom). These musde-masses, which (as is usual in 
Vertebrata) are thickest dorsally at the sides of the notochord 
and spinal chord (F^. 72, m), are so arranged as to present the 
appearance in a lateral view of the body of a swies of shallow 
cones («) fitting into one another and with their apiora 
directed forwards. The muscle fibres are striated, and run longi- 
tudinally albug the body from the anterior to the posterior 
of each myotome, so as to be attadied at their ends to the two 
septa of connective tissue which form the boundraies of the 
myotomes. These septa, the myocommas, are conspicuous features 
in the external appearance of the body (Fig. 70, B). They are 
not arranged so as to be opposite one another on the two sides, 
but the myotomes on the right and left rides alter^te,M c^ be 
seen in a transverse section (Fig. 74, A, p. 121). 
means of these lateral muscle-bundles that the rapid vibration 
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Fishes, and also with others obviously due to degeneration. The 
most interesting illustration of the first point is to he found in 
the condition of the primitive upper jaw which, especially 
in the Polyodontidae, is typically Elasmobranch in the median 
union of the palato-quadrate bars beneath the basis cranii, but 
Teleostome in the presence of a secondary upper jaw formed by 
two maxillae. Both families also agree in possessing an acentrous 
vertebral column which, if it does so far resemble that of Teleo- 
stomes in being potentially arco-centrous, nevertheless has a 
better developed series of distinct inter-dorsal and inter- ventral 
cartilages, regularly alternating with only partially bony basi- 



Fig. 288. — Lateral view of a restored skull and pectoral girdle of Ohondrosteus adpen- 
seroides. a, Angular ; hr, kranchiostegal rays ; c.h, cerato-byal ; Km, hyomandi- 
bular ; j, jugal ; p,f, post-frontal ; 8.op, suboperculum ; s.t, supra-temporal ; other 
reference letters as in Fig. 284. (After Traquair.) 

dorsals and basi-ventrals, than is to be met with in any other adult 
Fishes except Elasmobranchs. Primitive features are apparent 
in the presence of spiracles, sometimes associated with pseudo- 
branchs; the presence in one family (Acipenseridae) of a 
hyoidean hemibranch supplied with blood directly from the 
ventral aorta, and the existence of a multi-valvular conus 
arteriosus and an intestinal spiral valve. Finally, the massive 
growth of the chondrocranium wholly devoid of cartilage bones, 
except in so far as they may be represented by splint-like 
membrane bones, the fragmentation of the investing dermal 
bones, the degeneration of the operculfir skeleton and the loss of , 
branchiostegal rays, and the almost complete disappearance of 
the primitive rhombic squamation, are probably to be regarded 
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or alternate bending of 4e body from side to side in swimming 
or burrowing can be performed. There are usually, on each side, 



5^0 72 —BnouiMoama Uauxatatum. Diagnunmitic transverse section of the pha^- 
^ the right thio^ » priurary. on ^ left thro^h » secondary 

hwnSSi lamella, ao. Dorsal aorta ; e, dermis ; ec, endostylar pcodaon of coelom , 
f. fascia, or investing layer of myotrana ; A compartment TOntainiug fin-ray ; p, 
■^sd ; pi, glomendns ; *, branchial artery ; U, pharynx ; M, <^bined atnal and 
wlomfc widl (ligamentnm dentiealatnm) ; m, myotome; erf, tranaverM muscle, 
», nephrMinm; aei, notochord; Vi metaplemral lymph spaw; ^ ^ 

coelom; ei, ventral aorta; sfe aheath of notochord and spinal cord (^od) , V> 
spaces in ventral nail, (rrom Eoraehelt and Heider, after Boveri and Hatschek.) 

35 myotomes in front of the atriopore, 14 between the atriopore 
ai^ the anus, and 11 poetanal, making 60 in all: some spetaes 
jJve oply about 50 myottnnes, and some as many as 85. (See 
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as the outcome of a long-continued career of degeneration from 
some remote Palaeoniscid ancestor. 

Fam. 6, Polyodontidae. — The Polyodontidae are more 
generalised, and in some features decidedly more Selachioid 
than the Acipenseridae. Body fusiform and apparently scaleless, 
but the primitive squaniation is still represented by isolated 
vestigial scales imbedded in the otherwise soft skin, and by a 
continuous series of rhombic scales on the upper caudal lobe, 
which also has a dorsal fringe of large fulcra.^ Rostrum excep- 
tionally long, spatulate or somewhat conical, with a rigid axis 
and thinner and more flexible margins. Barbels absent. Mouth 
wide, not spout-like. Pectoral fins devoid of spines. Two pairs 
of membrane-closed vacuities separate the paired dermal bones of 
the cranial roof (possibly parietals and frontals) from the more 



Fio. 2 ^^,— PiAyodon folium, a, Anus ; /, fulcra ; w, nostrils ; oi?, operculum ; 
30, rhombic scales on the upper caudal lobe ; left spiracle. 


laterally-placed post-temporals and squamosals, and there are no 
m pHinn plates posterior to the orbits, nor any representatives of 
supra-temporals. A feeble subopercnlum is retained in addition 
to a small rayed operculum. Hyoidean hemibranch completely sup- 
pressed. Two genera only are known, each with a single species. 

, The Paddle-Fish or Spoon-Bill, Polyodon foUim 289) 
inhabits the rivers of the Southern States of North America, the 
Mississippi, Ohio, and Missouri, and their numerous tnbutary 
rivers and streams. A Fish of sluggish habits, Polyodon feeds 
chiefly on mud and the minute organisms it contain, the excep- 
tionally long gill-rakers probably forming an effldent filter to 
prevent the food particles escaping through the giU-olefts with 
the expiratory water current. The singular rostrum is appar- 
ently used for stirring up the mud when feeding, but in view ot 
the muddy waters the Fisl^equents, and the very smaB size of 

1 Jordan and Bvemann, ^Kshes of North and Middle .Ainerwa,” U.8. 
N<a. JfiM. No. 47, Pt. i. 1898, p. 101. 
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the eyes, its value as a tactile organ must not be overlooked. 
Polyodon may attain a length of 5 to 6 feet. The time of 
spawning varies, according to locality, from March to June. 
Nothing is known of the development of Polyodon. Young less 
than 6 to 8 inehes in length are unknown, and specimens of this 
size are very rarely seen. The jaws are furnished with minute teeth 
until the Fish is about half-grown, when they become edentalous. 
Caviare is made from the eggs, and the centres at which this 
industry is carried on are chiefly situated .along the course of the 
Mississippi The second species, Psejphurus gladim, inhabits the 
Yang-tse-Kiang and Hoangho rivers of China, and differs from 
Polyodon in the conical shape of its rostrum and the smaller 
number and larger size of its fulcra. Psejphurus is stated to 
reach a length of 20 feet. The family is represented in the 
Eocene of Wyoming by the genus OrossopTiolis, which is note- 
worthy for the retention of trunk scales in the form of small, 
somewhat quadrate denticulated discs, arranged in oblique rows. 

Pam. 7. Acipenseridae. — In the Sturgeon family the body 
is elongate, cylindrical, and somewhat bulky. Eostrum well 
developed and often massive, with a transverse row of simple or 
branched preoral barbels on its ventral surface. Mouth small and 
remarkably protru^ible. Jaws devoid of teeth except in the larvae. 
As in the preceding family, the primitive rhombic squamation 
is confined to the upper lobe of the tail, which, hke the dorsal 
and anal fins, is furnished with fulcra. Elsewhere the scales are 
represented by five longitudinal rows of large bony scutes and 
by intervening small scattered ossifications. The anterior dermal 
ray of the pectoral fin is stout and ^ine-like. The dermal 
bones of the cranial roof suturally articulate with one another 
to form a continuous shield, uninterrupted by lateral vacuities. 
A median dermal bone in the occipital region transmits the 
occipital sensory canal. The opercular series is represented only 
by an opercular bone. 

The family includes but two genera, Acvpenser (Fig. 290) and 
ScapJbirJbynchus, and about twenty species, confined to the seas, 
estuaries, and rivers of the temperate and north temperate regions 
of the northern hemisphere. Acipenser includes the more typio&?l 
Sturgeons, and is distinguished by the presence of spiracles, and 
by the fact that the' longitudinal rows of scutes remain distinct 
to the base of the caudal fin. There are probably about fifteen 
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Classification, p. 137, where a list of thi^species with the 
of myotomes in each is given.) ' ^ 

There are also transverse muscles (Fig. 72, mt) extending 
across the ventral surface in the region of the body enclosed by 
the metapleural folds, and serving to compress the atrial cavity, 
and so aid in the expulsion of its contents. 

Outside the muscular layer of the body-wall the thin in- 
tegument is formed of a dermal layer of soft connective tissue, 
covered by the epidermis, a single layer of columnar cells, many 
of which, especially on the oral cirri, have sensory bristles. 

Skeleton. — The endoskeleton consists of the notochord and 
some tracts of modified, connective tissue which support various 
parts of the body. 

The notochord of this animal is noteworthy amongst Chordata 
for extending practically the entire length of the body, including 
the head, from snout to tip of tail (Fig. 71). It lies in the 
median plane, but nearer the dorsal than the ventral surface 
(Fig. 72), and has the myotomes at its sides, the nervous system 
above and the^ alimentary canal below. It is elliptical- in 
section, and tapers to the two ends. The nuclei of the original 
notochordal cells are displaced to the dorsal and ventral edges, 
and the greater parts of the 
cells, in the adult, are occu- 
pied by large vacuoles filled 
with a fluid secretion, so as 
to form by their distended 
condition a stiff elastic struc- 
ture. This state of the cells, 

' and the appearance it gives 
rise^to (Fig. 73), seen best 
in young specimens, is very 
. characteristic of notochordal 
tissue. Around the notochord lies a sheath of connective tissue 
which is continuous with the similar sheath around the nervous 
system and with the septa between the myotomes. 

In addition to these skeletal layers of connective tissue there 
is a cartilage-like tract in the oral hood. This is jointed, or 
made up of separate rod-like pieces, one at the base of each 
cirrus, into which it sends a prolongation (Fig. 71, sA). The 
dorsal and ventral fins are supported by single and double rows 



Fig. 73. — Median sagittal section of notiwhord 
of an Ampliiojciis of 32 mm. 
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respectively of what have been called fin-rays.” They are short 
rods of gelatinous connective tissue, each enclosed in a lymph 
space. Finally, the bars constituting the walls of the^- pharynx 
between the gill-slits contain slender skeletal rods which run 
obliquely dorso-ventrally, and are of a stiff, gelatino^iis nature -(see 
Fig. 75, p. 122). This skeletal connective tissue, cb^ists in all 
cases of a fibrous deposit or matrix produced by line layer of 
epithelium (ectodermal, endodermal, or mesodermal) which adjoins 
the tissue. 

Alimentary Canal. — This has, as its most noteworthy featOTejl 
the Chordate characteristic that the pharynx gives rise to the 
respiratory organ (see Figs. 71 and 74, A) ; and in size and pro- 
minence, both in side view and in sections, the modified pharynx 
of Amphioxus is fairly comparable with the branchial sac 
(pharynx) of many Tunicata (see Fig. 23, p. 51), and might l| 
called by the same name. 

The small primitive mouth, at the bottom of the cavity? 
bounded by the oral hood (stomodaeum), has a membrancma’^' 
border, the velum (Fig, 71, vl), the edges of which are prolonged.; 
into a circle of 10 or 12 (up to 16 in some species) simple 
tentacles turned inwards towards the pharynx (compare tentalls , ! 
of Ascidians, p. 45). 

The pharynx, by far the largest part of the alimentary canal^ ^ 
and extending nearly half-way along the body, is more imporfjaai ^ 
as a respiratory than as a nutritive organ. Its walls over X 
the whole extent are perforated by a large, and indefinft^^); 
number (100 or more on each side) of gill-slits which run wj; 
the whole dorso-ventrally, but in the contracted condition 
in preserved specimens have their lower ends directed obliq^fetl 
backwards, so that a vertical transverse section may cut throlpV^ 
a number of such slits and the intervening branchial bars (5^ 
74, A, hi). These bars, and therefore the slits between 
are of two orders, primary and secondary, the latter being 
oped later in larval life as downgrowths or " tongue-barsf 
from the top of each primary gill-slit, so as to divide it- 'iiffl 
two secondaries. The primary and the secondary (or toi^i M 
bars can be distinguished from one another by their struct^^^B 
the adult animal (Fig. 75, A and B). . 

It must be remembered that these branchial bars, 
between the gill-slits, are not merely portions of the 
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pharynx, but are in a sense portions of the bodv-wail as well 
and ™pond in nature, though not in number, to the visceral 
arches in a 'V ertebrate lying between the visceral clefts which 
open on the ext^or. In the adult Amphioxus the clefts in 
the waU of the pharynx do not open directly to the exterior 
but into the peribranchial cavity or atrium, which, however is 
only formed at a late Wal period as an invagination or enclosure 



A, ^vewe section of the phimigMl mion. 

(ovary); iS, br^chufTepta mS* ’ SSf 

ridium; r, spinri cord; 4 d;»4S «d 

znf, mte^e; myom, myotome; neh, notochori ; tleit. SDind ^ • vSi.r3> 
vem (I^m Parker and HuweU’s do^. ^ 

Lankester and Boveri ; B, partly after Eolph,) aiur 


of ectoderm. Previous to that the* first formed gill-slits opened 
to the exterior in Amphioxus (see larva. Fig. 86, p. 134), just as 
they do in a fish or a young tadpole. The atrial cavity is there- 
fore, fro3!n its origin^ lined by ectoderm, and the outer surfece of 
a branchial bar is virtually -a part of the outer surfeoe of the 
body. It is only natural then .to&id that each bar contains a 
small section of the coelom in ite interior, ooanmunicatihg dotsally 
and ventrally with other pa^ of that cavity,(see Figs, '76 and 
76). There are also blood-wsHiels whidh run in the branchial 
bars their jimctions. Mbs greater part of the epithsdium 
covering a branchial bar m pharyngeal epithelium or endodem 
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(Fig. 75, lr.ep\ but the external, wider, non-ciliated dells (Fig. 
75, at.e;p) are ectodermal cells lining the atrium. The gelatinous 
skeletal rods in the primary bars are forked ventrally, while those 
in the secondary bars are simple ; and there are other points of de- 
tail in which the two kinds of bar differ. These bars are obviously 
more numerous in the adult than the myotomes, but in the 
young larva the first formed gill-clefts are metamerically arranged, 

and then later they 
increase greatly in 
3 number. It is the 
cilia covering the 
pharyngeal epithe- 
lium on the branchial 
bars, possibly aided 
by the ciliated tracts 
A of the oral hood, 
which cause the cur- 
rent of water already 
alluded to. 

Transverse bran- 
chial junctions (syn- 
apticula) run across 
the branchial bars, 
ahcp connecting them i 

Fig. 75. — Transverse sections through, primary (A) and fretjuent intervalA' 
secondary (B) branchial bars of Amphioxus. aUep, these tranSVerse 

Atrial epithelium; ILs, blood spaces or “vessels ; . . 

6r.^, branchial epithelium ; coeZ, coelomio cavity in connexions, ll£6 tw 
primary bar ; sh, skeletal rods. (From Willey, after 'branchial bars, ai8 ’ 

Benham.) Supported by skeletal ; 

rods. Along the ventral median line of the pharynx runs a ' 
groove, the endostyle or hypopharyngeal groove, comparable . 
with the similar structure in the branchial sac of Tunicate. 
This longitudinal groove (Fig. 76, gV) is lined by ciliated 
lium containing four tracts of gland cells (compare -^ndos^fe 
in Ascidians, Fig. 20, p. 46). There is reason to 
that this organ is the homologue of the thyroid gland of 
brata. As in the case of Tunicata the endostyle secrotes mlj^B 
which is carried forwards by the cilia to constitute a traii^ 
entangled food particles which pass back dorsarfy to the stoii^^ra 
At the anterior end the ciliated lips of the endostyle 
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the right and left to encircle the front of the pharj'nx as the 
peripharyngeal bands. These unite again dorsally to form the 
epipharyngeal (or hyperpharyngeal) groove which leads backwards, 
corresponding to the hypopharyngeal groove below (see Fig. 74, A), 
till the posterior end of the pharynx is reached. 

The remainder of the simple alimentary canal is straight, and 
is scarcely differentiated into regions. A slight narrow ing of the 
tube behind the pharynx has been called the oesophagus, and a 

Fig. 76. — Transverse sec- 
tion of the ventral 
sk part of the pharynx 
of Amphioxus. c, 
Coelom ; e, endostyle ; 
gl, endostylar glands ; 

median bran- 
chial artery ; 
primary bar ; sk, eu- 
dostylar and branchial 
rods and skeletal 
plates ; tJ), tongne- 
bar. (After Lankes- 
ter.) 


slight enlargement which follows, the stomach. From this point 
the intestine tapers backwards to the anus (Fig. 71, p. 116). The 
ventral edge of the stomach gives off a blind pouch, the hepatic 
caecum or saccular liver, which runs forwards on the right-hand 
side of the pharynx (Fig. 74, A, 1). This is a digestive gland, is 
lined with glandular epithelium, and apparently corresponds with 
the liver of Vertebrata. There are no other digestive glands in 
connexion with the alimentary canal of Ajnphioxus. 

Coelom.— In the young larva there e^e at first (as in Balano- 
gtaus) five coelomic spaces, a median anterior “ head-cavity,” a 
pak of antero-lateral “ collar-cavities,” and a, pair of more posterior 
long lateral grooves fi^jm which arise, in the later larva, the seg- 
mented myotomes and ventrally a large coelomic space surrounding 
t^ alimmtary canal and separating it from the body-walL In the 
adult anim^, however, the coelom has been so much displaced by 
the formation of the spacious atrium that in front of the atriopore 
It can only be recognised as a series of canals and crevices. The 
relations of coebm to atrium in the region of the intestine are 
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seen in Fig. 74, B, and ,in the r^on of the pharynx in Fig. 74 ^ 
A. Fig. 72 shows the distribution of the spaces more in detail 
(see also Fig. 71). Beginning anteriorly, along the dorsal sur- 
face of the pharynx and beneath the notochord run a pair of 
dorsal coelomic canals, one at each side of the epipharyngeal 
groove ^ these give off ventral diverticula which pass down 
the primary branchial bars of the pharyngeal wall and unite 
ventrally in a median tube, the endostylar coelom (see Fig. 72, cc). 
At the posterior end of the pharynx these dorsal and ventral 
PATinla -unite in a narrow coelomic space encircling the stomadi, 
I'ngiilft the wall of the atrium, and sending an extension forwards 
around the liver (Fig. 74, A, 1). In the region of the intestine, 
behind the atriopore, the coelom is allowed to expand to its 
primitive condition on the left-hand side (Fig. 74, B), but is 
still reduced on the right side, where there is a prolongation of 
the atrial cavity reaching nearly to the anus. All these coelomic 
spaces are lined by a coelomic epithelium. 

The Blood System of Amphioxus, although as simple as that 
of a Ohaetopod worm, is undoubtedly laid down on the Vertebrate 

plflu even though there is no distinct heart and the vessels are 

few and of simple structure. Capillary networks are formed in 
some places, but the colourless blood also extends into many 
lacunae or lymph spaces, such as those around the fin-rays and 
in the metapleura. As in a typical lower Vertebrate, there is a 
contractile ventral vessel (the ventral or branchial aorta. Fig. 77, 
v.ao) running forwards under the alimentary canal to the pharynx,' 
and giving off on each side afferent branchial vessels, which pa» 
up the primary branchial bars and give ofif branches joining ths> 
vessels in the secondary bars. These latter do not communica&j 
directly with the ventral aorta, but the vessels in all the branchi>i 
bars open dorsally by efferent branchial vessels into the paired! 
dorsal aortae (Fig. 77, d.ao), which run backwards along the 
of the pharynx, one at each side of the epipharyngeal grw^ 
In the vessels of the branchial bars and their connectives iM 
blood is aerated by the current of water passing through, «1 
gill-slits, and so reaches the dorsal aortae in a purified 
The right-hand dorsal aorta is continued forward furth^OT| 
the snout than its fellow of the other side, and is di ^j^^^ 
its extremity (Fig. 77). At the posterior end of the 
the paired dorsal aortae unite to form the median -dca^fi^^jU 
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which runs backwards, lying between notochord and alimentary 
This vessel^Ves off branches to the wall of the intestine, 
and these break up into capillaiy networks (Fig. 77, cp), from 
which the blood is collected by the median sub-intestinal vein. 
This then flows forwards to pass. by the hepatic portal vein to 
the ventral edge of the saccular liver, in the wall of which it 
is distributed in a capillary network. The blood is collected 
on the dorsal edge of the liver by the hepatic vein, which 
runs posteriorly and then turns downwards and forwards to 



Fio. 77.— Diagram of the vascular system of Amphioxiis. afJbr.a, Afferent branchial 
arteries ; afjyr.a\ similar vessels of the secondary (tongue) bars ; gill-slits ; 
cj 9 , iutestinal capillaries ; doio, paired dorsal aortae ; d,ao\ median dors^ aorta ; 

efferent branchial arteries ; hep.port.% hepatic portal vein ; hepatic 

vein; int, intestine; Ir, liver; ph pharynx; sub -intestinal vein; v.ao, 

ventral aorta. (From Parker and Haswell.) 

become continuous with the posterior end of the ventral aorta 
or " heart.” 

It is clear that this course of the circulation agrees with that 
of a typical lower Vertebrate in all essential points: — (1) in 
having the main artery a dorsal aorta in which the blood flows 
backwards ; (2) in having a ventral vessel representing the heart, 
and sending impure blood forwards to the respiratory region of 
the alimentary -canal to be aerated ; and (3) in having a hepatic 
portal i^stem consisting of the capillaries of the liver, through 
which the blood from the intestinal wall has to pass before reach- 
ing the ventral vessel (heart). 

Benal Excretory functions have been attributed to various 
, organs in Ampbioxus, and it is quite possible that, in addition to 
the true nephridia which are now known, other tracts of tissue 
in the body may be able to eliminate nitrogenous waste matters. 
Such 4)1^ certain dumps of coltitnnar epithelial cells on the floor 
of the atxium, and the single pair of large brown atrio-coelomic 
fnnnds lyii|g on the dorsal edge of the • posterior end of the 
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pharynx (Fig. 71, ^r.f). There are, however, a large nmnW 
(about 100 pairs) of minute nephridia, discovered (1890) by 
Weiss and by Boveri independently, lying at the sides of the 
dorsal coelomic canals above the pharynx, which must be regarded 
as the chief functional renal organs. These are bent tubules 
partly glandular and partly ciliated, each giving off several eaeeai 



Fig. I^.^BrancMostorm lanceolatum, A nepbridium of the left side with part af tlw 
wall of the pharynx, as seen alive, highly magnified. (From Willey, after Boveri.) ■ 


knobs (at first supposed to be open nephrostomes, one shown at' 
each end of the tubule and three along its upper surface in Kg,, 


78), which project into the coelom, and opening by one nephndib^;, 
pore (on the lower surface, and opposite a tongue bar of 
pharynx) into the atrial cavity. The knobs, or closed nOpWw 
stomes, are surrounded by peculiar, slender, club-shaped 
and flagellated cells — which Goodrich ^ has shown to 
to the “ solenocytes ” in the nephridia of PolychaeB|pH 
(see Fig. 79). 

1 Quart. Journ. Micr. ScL xlv. March 1902, p. 
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The Central Nervous System is dorsal and tubular as in 
Vertebrates, and lies in a connective-tissue sheath immediately 
above the notochord (Figs. 71, etc., and 80, A). Posteriorly it 
tapers to a fine point a little in front of the end of the noto- 
chord, but anteriorly it ends abruptly some distance behind the 
anterior extremity of the notochord. The central canal is 
connected with the dorsal surface by a median longitudinal 
cleft (Fig- 80, C), and at the anterior end it dilates to form the 
cerebral vesicle (c.v) with which two simple sense-organs, an eye- 
spot (e) and an olfactory pit ( 0 ^, are connected. A patch of 
epithelium in the floor of the vesicle has been described 




Fig. 79. — Nephridia. A, por- 
tion of a nephridiuni of 
Phyllodocet a marine Poly- 
chaete, for comparison 
with B, portion of a 
uephridium of Amphioxns. 
These figures show the 
solenocytes with their 
flagella projecting through 
the long tubes into the 
lumen of the excretory 
organ, and demonstrate 
the essential similarity of 
the nephridia of Am- 
phioxus with those of 
Polychaete worms (after 
Goodrich). 


88 an “ infundibular - organ.” There is also a surface dilata- 
tion of the dorsal cleft behind the cerebral vesicle (dil). The 
nervous’ system as far back as this point may be regarded 
as the brain, though scarcely distinguishable externally (Figs. 
71 and 80, A) from the spinal chord behind. From this 
brain ” arise two pairs of " cranial ” nerves, the first (I.) from 
the anterior end, and the second (II.) from the dorsal surface of 
the cerebral vesicle ; both are in front of the first myotomes of 
the body, and supply the pre-oral snout with nerves. 

The spinal cord gives off a large number of spinal nerves 
segm^teUy arranged, but, like the myotomes, not opposite and 
the two sides, but placed alternately (Fig. 81). 
MoaSWr, , the spinal nerves arise on each side at two levels, 
dorsal series each arising by a single root and 
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supplying the integument as well as the transverse muscles so 
as to be sensory as well as motor, and a ventral series ari^» 
each by a number of roots (Fig. 81) and wholly motor in 
function; as they supply only the myotomes. These two series 
may be compared to the dorsal and ventral roots which in the 
Vertebrata join to form a mixed spinal nerve. 

In addition to ordinary small nerve cells the central nervous 
system contains certain large nerve cells with very long processes 



the “ giant fibres,” which extend through the greater part of Jhe 
length of the spinal cord, No trace of a sympathetic nervo^ 
system has been found, ^ 

The Sense-Organs connected with the nervous system are 
few and simple. There are sensory cells in the ectoderm, on t£te 
margin of the velum, on the velar tentacles, and especially ia 
clumps on papillae of the cirri around the mouth, which are 
probably tactile. In the roof of the oral hood there is a sensoif ;■ 
structure, the groove of Hatschek,” which is supposed to be^.i 
organ of taste. The olfactory pit alluded to above 
ternally on the left-hand side of the snout. It is ciliat^l 
internally and leads to the so-called olfactory lobe, an 
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dorsal hollow outgrowth from the hrain. In the young animal 
the olfactory pit opens by the neuropore into the central canal 
(Fig. 80, A), but that passage is closed in the adult. Possibly 
the olfactory pit is homologous with the hypophysis or pituitary 
body of Vertebrates, the homologue of which in Tunicata has a 
ciliated funnel. Finally, the median cere- 
bral eye (Figs. 80 and 81) is a mere pigment 
spot in the anterior wall of the cerebral 
vesicle, and a series of somewhat similar 
pigment spots occurs along the floor of the 
central canal in the spinal cord.^ There is 
no known auditory organ. On the under 
surface of the oral hood patches of ciliated 
epithelium draw5a out into rounded lobes 
were called by Johannes Muller the Eader- 
organ.” This is probably of use in drawing 
water inwards to the pharynx, but it may 
also be a sense-organ. 

.The Gonads are segmentally arranged 
along the sides of the body, projecting into 
the atrial cavity at the sides of the pharynx 
and intestine. In some species the gonads 
are paired, but in others belonging to the 
genus Asymmetron (p. 13*7) only a single 
series, that of the right side, is present. In 
the common Amphioxus {Bmmihioskma 
lari^eolatum) there are about 26 pairs (Fig. *70, 

B), lying in somites 25 to 51; and ovaries Fia si 
and testes are found in separate individuals 
in aU other respects. Each gonad is sur- 
rounded by a layer of coelomis epithelium. 

The g&nad must therefore be r^rdeA as hav- 
ing grown down from a myotoflae of the body- 
. wall into a coelomic pouch, carrying before i% the ooetoiio 
then the atrial epithelium (Figs. 72, and 74, A,|f). ' 

gonads, when ripe, burst through the layers of 
the ova and sperms are shed into the atrium wd 
; exteriojr by the atriopore, or it may be in ^me eases by 

^ ^ The cerebral eye and the pigm^ lesivi 

prominent in the oceanic species 

^ VOL. vn 



portion of eosM nerr- 
OQB system 

shcWfasg doml wmA 
Tentrar spinel, 

WUkj, sAir 
&b»6idear.} 
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Embryology and Life-History. 

Development takes place in the sea- water where the egg is 
fertilised — apparently always about sunset, the embryonic stages 
being passed through during the night, and the larva hatched in 
the early morning. 

The egg is small (0*105 mm. in diameter when shed) and 
contains very little food-yolk. Segmentation is complete (Fig, 
82, A), is nearly regular, and results in the formation of a hollow 



Fig. 82. — Stages in the segmentation of Amphiozns. A represents the eight-celled stage ; 
B, the slxteen-celled ; D, vertical section of C ; F, vertical section of the bla§to- 
sphere or blastnla stage (E). (From Korschelt and Heider, after Hatschek.) 


blastosphere (Fig. 82, E, F), the wall of which is one cell thick, 
The lower cells (Fig, 82, B, C, D) are slightly larger than the 
upper. Invagination of the lower cells then takes place (Fig. 83, 
A), resulting in the suppression of the blastocoele or segmentation 
cavity and the formation of an archenteron, at first shallow and 
opening widely to the exterior (Fig. 83, B), and then deeper ai^! 
with the opening narrowed, to a small posterior blastopore (Fig,;' 
83, C). This "gastrula” stage differs from the blastosphere ii, 
having a mouth or blastopore, and in being two cell-layers thick . 
— epiblast (ectoderm) on the outside and hypoblast (endoderm^. 
within. It soon shows the future aspects of the body byjfe* 
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elongation and shape (Fig. 83, C), as the dorsal surface becomes 
flat and the ventral convex, while the blastopore is at the 
posterior end of the dorsal surface The blastopore soon closes, 
and the mouth and anus are formed independently later. 

The epiblast cells become ciliated all over the surface, 
so that the embryo rotates within the thin covering which still 
surrounds it. And now all the chief systems of the body begin 
to be marked out. The tubular nervous system develops from 
A B 




Fio. 83. — Three stages in the formation of the gastrala of Amphiozos. In A the nuclei 
of the enrloderm have been omitted ; C has the dorsal si^ace uppermost, and the 
posterior end to the right. (IVom Korschelt and’Heider, after Hatschek.) 


a depression of the epiblast (the meduUaiy plate) in the middle 
line of the flattened dorsal surface (Fig. 84, A, mp). !Rie edges 
of the depressed area grow inwards and unite orex the deeper 
layer of epiblast, which becomes the wall of the neural canal or 
embryonic nervous system (Fig. 84, D, n); and further b^ 
these edges of the medullary plate join one another behind the 
blastopoie, so that the latter cenaes to open wto-the floor of the 
neural canal, thus forming the neurenteuis ca^ (Fig. S6, A, 
on). Anteiriorly the neural canal (n) to'-tfee ^tstearfear fcl’ 
some time by the neuropoie. i' ■ ■ ' 

The hypoblastic walls of the. ai«h^s4aif^;^^(:off,,^16ng 
median dorsal groove which ' .84, 

0 and D, eh) ; and als^ an anterii^f 
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of diverticiila which are the euturocoelea or cncloniie poucl 
and give rise to the mesohlastic soiuitea (Fig. 84, B and C, » 
The notochord (Fig. 84, D, ch) is at lii-at a longitudinal eelli; 
ridge, which becomes segmented off From the hypoblast as a ■ 
lying below the neural canal. It is seen in various stages 




Fig. 84. — Four stages in the development of the notochord, nervoiw systenu and m 
derm of Amphioxus. ak^ Ectoderm ; notochonl ; dlu cavity of arclientei 
lib, ridge of ectoderm growing over medullary plate ; ik, emloderm ; Ih coeli 
mk, coelomic pouch ; parietal layer of me.«ioderm ; visceral layer ; 
medullary plate; n, neural canal; ns, protovertebra, (From Korschelt 
Heider, after Hatschek.) 


development in Figs. 84 and 86, leading to the vacuolated o 
dition of the adult. 

The coelomic pouches are five in number — (1) one medi 
anterior, which gives rise to the two head cavities, tlie left-hand < 
of which opens to the exterior by means of the pre-oral pit ; 
a pair of small lateral pouches, placed anteriorly and dorsally, wb 
do not divide but give rise to the first pair of myotomes only s 
their outgrowths which extend back into the metapleural firf 
where, however, they are later replaced by lymph spaces } | 


LATER EMBRYONIC DEVELOPMENT 


(3) a second pair of diverticula, more posteriorly placed, which 
continue to grow back towards the blastopore, and have paired 
mesoblastic somites, the cavities in which are the beginnings of the 
coelom in the body, constricted off from them successively from 
before backwards (Fig. 85, A, usJi) to form all the remaining 
myotomes.^ This is the first sign of segmentation in the animal, 




IK 

hm 

Isfe 



Fig. 85. — Embryo of Ampbioxus. A, in vertical section, slightly to the left of the 
middle line. B, in horizontal section. aA, Ectoderm ; cti, neurenteric canal ; dk 
and ud, archenteron ; ik, endoderm ; mk, mesodermal folds ; vij medullary canal ; 
uSf first coelomic pouch ; ush, coelomic cavity ; V, anterior, S, posterior, end. 
(From Rorschelt and Heider, after Hatschek.) 

and at this stage, when it has about five pairs of mesoblastic 
somites, it breaks out of its covering and becomes a free-swimming 
larva. 

The mouth now appears, and soon grows to a large opening 
on the left side of the now pointed anterior end (Fig. 86, A, m), 
and the first giU-slit (ks) forms as a direct communication from the 
front of the mesenteron (pharynx) to the exterior. It is ventral 
at first, and then shifts over to the right side. 

The anus forms posteriorly, and the neurenteric canal closes 

' The mesoblftstio somites in Kgs. 84 and 85 are all derivatives of the larger 
posterior pair of ooelomio ponohes, the smaller more anterior ones not being shown. 
For further details in regard to the ooelomio pouches see MaoBride, Quart. Jowm. 
Uier. Sei. zliii. p. 851, 1900. 
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species, but the exact number is uncertain. Sturgeons are abundant 
in the Black Sea, the Sea of Azov, the Caspian, and their tribu- 
tary rivers, notably the Danube, Don, Dnieper, Ural, and Yolga. 
They are also present in the rivers and on the coasts of Iforthern 
Europe and of China. Five species occur in North America, on 
the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, and in the rivers of these regions 
as well as in the Great Lakes.^ One or two species are almost 
exclusively fresh-water, but most Sturgeons are migratory Fishes, 
living in the sea, but ascending rivers for spawning. Their food 
consists of worms, molluscs, the smaller Fishes and aquatic 
plants; and in feeding the mouth is protruded downwards in 
the form of a cylindrical, spout-like structure and thrust into the 
mud. The only species certainly known to frequent the British 



Fiq. 290. — The Sterlet {Adpmser ruthenus), o, Barbels ; c/, caudal fin ; c?/, dorsal 
fin ; pctf, pectoral fin ; pelvic fin ; sc, scutes ; v./, ventral or anal fin. (From 
Parker and Haswell, after Cuvier.) 


coasts is the common Sturgeon (-4. sturio), which is also found 
in the Black Sea and the Mediterranean, and is abundant on the 
Atlantic coast of North America from Maine to South Carolina. 
The species occurs aU round our coasts, more plentifully, perhaps, 
on the northern and eastern shores. In the spring and summer 
the Fish ascends the rivers, often to a considerable distance. Its 
presence has been recorded in the Severn, near Shrewsbury ; in 
the Trent at Nottingham, and also, but not in recent years, in 
the Thames above London Bridge.^ In this country the species 
is a " Eoyal Fish,” and by an unrepealed Act of Edward II. it is 
enacted that “ the King shall have the wreck of the sea through- 
out the realm. Whales and Great Sturgeons, except in certain 
places privileged by the King.” ® If not so large as some of its 
'Russian relatives, -4. sturio^often attains a great size. Even on 

^ Jordan and Eveimann, qp. cU, p. 102. 

* Day* Fishes of GreaA Britai/nt a/nd Ireland, ii. 1880-84, p. 282. 

* Id., qp. dt. p. 279. 
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our own Qoasts the capture of individuSlB 8 to 10 feet in length 
has beeri, recorded. The great Eussian Sturgeon (A, huso), which 
is common in the Black feea, the Sea of Azov and the Caspian, 
and in the rivers flowing into them, is the largest of all the 
Sturgeons, individuals weighing 2760 and 3200 pounds having 
been captured. The Sterlet (A. ruthenus), similarly distributed 
and often ascending the Danube to Vienna, is much smaller, 
rarely exceeding a length of three feet. 

In Europe A. sturio spawns about July, but in North 
America (Delaware river) during May. Small in size, the eggs 
are produced in enormous numbers, a single female, it is said, 
producing about 3,000,000 in one season. They are invested 
by a gelatinous sheath, so that they readily stick to one another 


ol.o. sp- f 



plE.f 


Fig. 291. — Larval Acipenser ruthenus, a, Anus; Larbels ; e, eye; g, gills; m, 
moutb, witli teeth ; ol.o, olfactory organ ; qp, operculum ; pt.f, pectoral fin ; sp, 
spiracle, x 10. (From Kitchen Parker.) 


or to other objects, and, when deposited, they adhere in streaks 
or sheet-like masses to the bed of the river. ‘ The young are 
hatched very early, about the third or fourth day in A. sturio, 
and in the Sterlet between the ninth and twelfth, the length of 
the larva then varying from 7 to 10 mm. When they are a few 
days old the larvae closely resemble those of existing Holostei 
except that the small opercular folds leave the gills freely ex- 
posed (Fig. 291). A shallow pigmented groove in front of the 
mouth apparently represents the sucker of the young Amia and 
Zepidosteus. Although toothless in the adult, both the Sturgeon 
and Sterlet possess vestigial rudimentary, uncalcified, larval teeth, 
which in shape resemble the teeth of a Dog-Fish, consisting of a 
broad base and a sharg^. spine. 

The Sturgeon is a Fish of considerable economic importanca 
The flesh is an article of food, and from the ovaries of certain 
Eussian and American species thousands of hundredweights of 




Fra. 87.— More ednoeed Um of Asaphiozus. an, Anns ; au, eye-8pot ; c, larval tail- 
8a ; Aotocl&ord ; eaieroa ; jC mdiment of endoetyle ; A clab-shaped gland ; 
k\ ito external apertxra ; m, mootli ; np, neuropore ; v, pre-oral pit ; x, provisional 
nepbridivA; l4» |^I"i)itaL (From Eoncbelt and Beider, after Iiankester and 

Waiey.) 

givee rise to the " ohib-BlMijiod gland” (Fig. 86, B, h), ■which is 
probably a gill-eleft in its nature. 

The walls of the coelomio pouches, which have been ^iiend- 
ing both dorsally and Teatndly (Fig. 84, D), become the meeo- 
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tlerm, tlie outer the somatic and the inner the sijlunchnk* layer; 
and the ventral parts of their cavities unite tn form the coelom. 
Tlie cells of the dorsal parts become muscde tibres, and constitute 
tlie myotomes internally and the connective tisane of the akin 
externally. 

The larva (Fig. 8T) is now long and narrow with many 
sec^ments, pointed ends, and a caudal fin. The gill-alita all 
ajjpear first in tlie mid-ventral line and then shift over to 
the right side (Fig. 87, 1-4) : they are raetamerically arranged. 
After fourteen have been so fonned a series of eight appear 


^ It h 



/ 


Fig. 88.— Ventral aspect of three larrae of Amphionia, liKrwhig the 
and the formation of the atrium, ap. Atriopow ; 

right nietaidenral folds ; «i, mouth ; w, pre-oral pit <Fnwa KeeiMt ana BeMir, 
after Lankester and Willey.) 

dorsally to those on the right side, and then the fink eet, 
originally ventral, move over to the left aide, and by the enp- 
pression of some they become equal in number and segmentally 
arranged on the two sides of the body. This ia peihape the 
stage at which Amphioxus shows the nearest approach to the 
typical embryo of a higher Vertebrate. The gill-slite are here 
seven to nine on each side, and the Vertebrate embryo has nwaUy 
five to seven on each side. These first gill-elitB in AmphtoM 
are later subdivided by the downgxowth of the t<mgae-bar ban 

the dorsal edge. , . 

The atrium is an ii^owth of the external space between 

the two ventral metapleuial or ^irial' folds (Figs 88 ^ 89), 
paired lateral ridges of the body-wall, and sc is lin^ Iff 
l^erm. This ingrowth is stout off few# the «*ten« by the 
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growth towards each other of sub-atrial ridges 011 the inner sides 
of the metapleural folds (see Fig. 89, A, si), and then becomes 
greatl 7 enlarged by the increased relative growth of the ventro- 
lateral part of the body- wall (Fig. 89, B, C). The posterior 
opening between the metapleural folds remains as the atriopore 
(Fig. 88, C, ajp); while the anterior end (Fig. 88) also remains 
open for some time, but eventually closes. As the metapleural 
folds lie outside the gill-slits (Fig. 88, A) when these folds close 



Fig. 89.---Diagraminatic transverse sections of three larvae of Amphioxus to show the 
development of the atrium, ao, Aorta ; c, dermis ; ch, notochord ; d, intestine : 
/, connective tissue ; fh, cavity of dorsal fin-ray; myotome; n, nerve-tube; 

atnuin ; sf, metapleural folds ; lymph space in metapleural folds ; si, sub- 
intestmal vein ; sk, sheaths of notochord and nerve-tube ; si, snb-atrial ridge ; sv 
coelom. (From Korschelt and Heider, after Lankester and Willey ) 


in (B and C), it comes about that tlie gill-slits which formerly 
opened freely to the exterior now open into the cavity of the 
atrium (compare Figs. 87 and 88). 

The mouth now becomes median and ventral, and is reduced 
in size, the oral hood (stomodaeum) is formed in front of it, the 
gUl-slits become more numerous and vertically elongated, the 
endostyle forms along the floor of the pharynx, and the gonads 
grow as paired pouches from the body-wall. This brings the 
animal to the young adult condition, reached at a period of prob- 
ably about three months after the fertilisation of the egg. 

The development as a whole shows a very marked resemblance 
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to that of the Tunicate (see p. 00). but lends no support to 
the view that Amphioxus has degenerated from a higher group 
of the Vertebrata. 

Glassification of the Gephalochordata. 

The known species of Amphioxus may be classified as 
follows ^ : — 


Familt Brasohiostomatidae. 

Genus 1. Brunchioatoma (Costa, 1834;. 

Having biserial gonads and symmetrical metapleura. 

B. lanceolatum (Pallas) — Myotomes 36 + 14 + 12, gonads 23-2J> pairs: 

Mediterranean, N.W. Europe, Ceylon, E. of United States. 

[B. bdcheri, Giuy— Myotomes 38 + 174-&: Torres Straits, Singapore, 
Borneo, Ceylon. 

\B, nakagawae, Jord. and S. — ^Myotomes 37 + 16 + 11 : Ja|>an. 

[B. ccirihbaeum, Sundevall — ^Myotomes 37 + 14 + 9 ; West Indies, Atlantic, 
N. and S. America. 

B. capense, Gilchrist — Myotomes 47 + 19 + 9 ; S. Africa. 

B. californiense, J. G. Cooper — Myotomes 45 + 17 + 9 ; California. 

B. (DoUchorhynchus) indicum (Willey) — Myotomes 42+14 + 15: India 
and Ceylon. 

(?) B, elongatmi, Sundevall — ^Myotomes 49 + 18 + 12: Peru. 

(T) B. pelagicum^ Gunther — Myotomes 36 + 16+15: Honolulu, Gulf of 
Manaar, South Indian Ocean. 

Genus 2. Asymmdrcm (Andrews, 1893). 

With uniserial (right) gonads and asymmetrical mctapleura. 

AAucayanum, Andrews — Myotomes 44 + 9 + 13: Bidiamaa, Maldivea, 
Zanzibar. 

A. caudatwm (Willey) — Myotomes 40 + 9 + 11; Louisiade Archipelago. 

A. {Heteroipleuron) hassanum (Gunther) — Myotomes 45 + 16 + 14: Bm 
S traits, Australia. 

„ dngalense (Kirkaldy) — ^Myotomes 39 + 16+8; Ceylon. 

„ cultellum i(Peters) — Myotomes 32 + 10 + 10; Toma 
Straits, Australia, Ceylon, 

„ maldivense (F. Cooper) — ^Myotomes 45 + 16 + 12 : Mai* 

^ dive Archipelago, Zanzibar. 

„ hectori (Benham) — Myotomes 53 + 19 + 13 : New Zea- 

land. 


1 I have to thank Mr. Walter Tattersall, B.So., working in my lahwatery, for 
a detailed summary and discussion of the various published schemes ftnm which 
this table has been drawn up. He has also filled up for mo the map (Kg. 90) 
showing the geographical distribution of the species. (See also IVams. Bid, 6oe. 
Lim^oolf vol. xviL 1903, p. 269.) 
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Thus sixteen species have been described-, of which the three 
under Branchiostoma placed after square brackets, seem to he 
merely varieties of B, lanceolahom, and B. nakagawae is probably 
identical with B. lelcheri ; while it is a question whether 
metron caudatum is more than a variety of A, lucayariAim, thus 
leaving eleven or twelve species that seem fairly well character- 
ised. The exact positions of the two marked (?), viz. B, elonga^ 
turn and B. pelagicum, cannot be determined in the absence of 
fuller descriptions of these species. 



SBaa^rcti og^£stai/t£siidm^ 

Pig. 90. — Sketch-map showing geogmphical distribution of the Cephalochordata. 

+ indicates BranSiiostoma ; o indicates As^/mtneiron. 

The list above, and the map (Fig. 90), give some indication 
of the geographical distribution of the group, and show that, 
although the few species are widely distributed over the shallow 
waters of the globe, most of the records lie between 40*" N. and 
40® S. latitudes. In fact the group is mainly a tropical one, 
and is most abundant in the Indo-Pacific region. The crosses 
indicate records of species of BraTichiostoma, and the circles those 
of Asymmetron (including SeterojpUuroTC) ; the latter are confined 
to the Indo-Pacific seas, with the exception of A. 
from the Bahamas — one of the numerous cases of intereroegi 
similarity between the marine faunas of the East and 
Indies. 
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CHAP TEE V 


THE SYSTEMATIC POSITION AND CLASSIFICATION OF FISHES 

In the first chapter of this volume it was pointed out that the 
Craniata, of which the Fishes form a subordinate group, is 
the last of the four principal divisions into which the Chordata 
are divided. The animals included in the first three, viz. the 
Hemichordata, the Urochordata, and the Cephalochordata, have 
alreadj been dealt with in the earlier chapters, and it now 
remains for us briefly to consider the diagnostic characters of 
the Craniata, and then, more in detail, the organisation of the 
Fishes. 

The Craniata, often termed Vertebrate, form one of the best 
defined and most easily recognisable divisions of the a-nimnl 
kingdom. Ajs the name implies, they are distinguished from the 
more primitive Chordata by the formation of a definite “ head,” 
as the result of the modification of the anterior portion of the 
central nervous system to form a complex brain, roimd which are 
concentrated the chief organs of special sense. This is combined 
with the evolution of a skull, which, in addition to providing a 
“cranium ’’for the enclosure and protection of the brain, and pn.rt.ifl1 
or complete capsules for the sense-organs, is connected behind with 
a system of bony or cartilaginous visceral arches, which loop 
ronnd the pharynx between the gill-clefts. Besides supporting 
the breathing organs (giUs) in the lower aquatic Craniata, or 
existing as embryonic vestiges in the higher lung-breathing forms, 
thm arches usually form the basis of jaws for the mouth. The 
epidermal portion of the superficial skin is always composed of 
seroral layers of cells. The notochord, which is always present 
in the embryo, and in a few Craniates, both living and extinct, 
may even be retained in its entirety in the adult, fails to reach 
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the anterior end of the brain. In most Craniates, however the 
notochord becomes more or less completely replaced in the adult 
by the development round it of a series of vertebrae, forming the 
backbone or vertebral column. Two pairs of limbs, and cartila-- ^ 
ginous or bony limb-girdles for their support, are very generally 
present. 

The segmentation, or serial repetition of certain organs of the 
body, which is so marked a feature in the Cephalochordata, is 
also characteristic of the Craniata. Examples of this may' be 
seen in the division of the lateral longitudinal muscles of the 
body wall into muscle-segments or myotomes by a series of 
transverse fibrous septa; in the formation of the vertebral 
column by a series of successive joints or vertebrae ; in a RiTniif ir 
serial repetition of the cranial and spinal nerves, the gill-clefts 
and branchial arches, certain blood-vessels, and the renal tubules. 
There is sometimes, however, no precise regional or numerical 
correspondence between the different organs which are successively 
repeated in this way, and hence it is probable that, in at least 
some of the organs of the Craniate body, the segmentation has 
been independently evolved in each case. 

The pharynx is relatively much shorter than in other 
Chordata. The gill -clefts are few in number, whether, as 
in the lower Craniata, they are retained as the functional 
breathing organs, or are present, as vestiges only, in the embryos 
of the higher members of the group. In no instance are they 
subdivided by the growth of '"tongue-bars” or synapticula ” 
nor do they open externally into an atrial or peribranchial 
cavity. The liver is a massive compound tubular gland, never, 
in the adult at all events, a simple caecal sac ; and usually there 
is a pancreas and a spleen. 

A spacious epithelium-lined body cavity or coelom, which, as 
regards its origin, may be regarded as a “syncoelom,”^ surrounds 
the alimentary canal and separates it from the body wall From 
the epithelial walls of the coelom are derived the gonads (ovaries 
and testes), which in the adult are limited to a single pair ; while 
paired and often segmentally-arranged lateral tubular outgrowths 
from it (renal tubuli) acquire a glandular character and form, 
the basis of the excretory or kidney system. A special portion. 

^ A coelom formed "by the union of one or more pairs of primitively distinct coelomic 
cavil 
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caviare are prepared miiikllj. Large quantities of isinglass are 
obtained from the air-bladders, in tbe United States and'ii^ussia. 
The organ is split open and washed t the inner lining is then 
stripped off and the bladder dried as rough isinglass. 

The second genus, ScapMrhyTicJms, which includes the 
Shovel-nosed Sturgeons, differs from ^ J^cipenser in the long, 
flattened, and almost spatulate shape pf the rostrum, the sup- 
pression of the spiracles, and the union of the longitudinal rows 
of scutes beneath the dorsal fin to form a scaly armature com- 
pletely investing the tail. The distribution of the genus affords 
an interesting parallel to that of the Polyodontidae. Of the 
four species, one (/S'. platyrTiynchm) is common in the Mississippi 
valley and in the rivers of the Western and Southern States pf 
North America, while the remaining species, also exclusively 
fresh-water, frequent the rivers of Tartary. 

The Acipenseridas are not known to occur earlier than the 
Tertiary. Scutes, pectoral spines and fragmentary- bones, indis- 
tinguishable from the corresponding parts of existing species, 
have been recorded from the London Clay of the Isle of Sheppey 
(Lower Eocene), and from later Eocene deposits in the Isle of 
Wight and Hampshire ; and also from the Pliocene of England 
(Bed Crag of Suffolk) and' Virginia. 

Order III. . Holostei (Lepidosteoidei).^ 

The Holostei include a large and somewhat heterogeneous 
assemblage of Pishes, most of which are now extinct. As a 
group they are by no means easy to define or delimit. Widely 
separated from the Chondiostei, there is little evidence of the 
existence of connecting link s between the two, groups, although 
in some respects the Catopteridae may be regarded as transi- 
tionaL On the other side, however, the Holostei shade off 
almost imperceptibly into the Malacopterygiap Teleostei. In 
different fossil and recent Holostei there may be traced the 
gradual acquisition of the more special Teleostean character^ 
and the elimination of the more ardia^c features of their remote 
Teleostome ancestors ; and in a general s^nse this may be taken’ 
as "the key to the more salient attributes of the 
suggested that all the families of Holostei are oiii;lj|ip direct dines 
of Teleostean descent. Som8'^|ainiies, like the and 
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of the coelom also surrounds the heart and forms a pericardial 
cavity, and in some Craniata the genital ducts may be formed 
from its lining membrane. 

* There is always a muscular heart, consisting of at least three 
chambers, a sinus venosus, an auricle and a ventricle, and formed 
by a modification of the initial portion of the ventral or cardiac 
aorta of the Cephalochordata. The disposition of the great blood- 
vessels is based on a common plan in all Craniata, and the blood 
which circulates in them is red in colour owing to the presence of 
red, haemoglobin-containing corpuscles in addition to the colour- 
less leucocytes which alone are present in the Cephalochordata. 
Ductless blood-glands of various kinds (spleen, thyroid, thymus, 
inter- and ad-renal bodies) are Y&ry generally present, and 
modify in different ways the character of the blood as it 
circulates through them. Besides blood-vessels there is also 
a somewhat similar system of lymphatic vessels distributed 
throughout the organs and tissues of the body, which serves the 
purpose of re-collecting the fluid portion of the blood that has 
diffused frbm the blood-vessels for the nutrition of the tissues, 
and conveying it back to the blood vascular system. These lymph- 
atics contain lymph, a fluid comparable to dilute blood plasma, 
in which leucocytes float. In addition to their continuity with 
the blood-vessels at certain points, the lymphatic vessels may 
also communicate with the coelom, and hence the Craniata must 
be included among those somewhat rare exceptions to the general 
rule that no connexion exists between the series of blood-con- 
taining channels and the coelom. 

In the excretory system the renal tubuli in the adult Craniata 
rarely retain their primitive embryonic communication with 
the coelom, and in no instance have they separate and in- 
dependent external apertures ; on the contrary, by the union of 
their outer or distal extremities, common efferent ducts are formed, 
which either open into a cloaca ” or directly on to the exterior of 
the body near the anus. 

In aU Craniates the dorsally-pldbed and tubular central nervous 
system has its anterior portion enlarged and otherwise modified 
to form a ''brain,” while the remaining portion, retaining a 
simpler and more uniform structure, forms the spinal cord. In 
the embryo the brain always consists of three successive sac-like 
enlargements known as the fore-, raid-, and hind-brain, and from 
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these are developed the various parts of the complex adult brain 
which in the disposition and mutual relations of its parts con- 
forms to a common plan in all the members of the group. There 
are at lea^t ten pairs of cranial nerves having their origin from 
the brain, and, in addition, a varying number of spinal nerves 
arising from the spinal cord, and as a rule formed in each case 
by the union of a mainly sensory, ganglionated, dorsal root with 
a mainly motor, non-gangUonated, ventral root. 

The median and usually vestigial, parietal, or pineal eye may 
sometimes be retained as a functional organ, but there exist in all 
Craniates, in addition, paired eyes, the sensory portion of which 
the retina, is derived as an outgrowth from the first of the 
primary embryonic brain-vesicles. To these organs of special 
sense are added a pair of auditory organs, and a pair of olfactory 
organs, besides, in the lower aquatic Craniates, the peculiar 
sensory organs of the " lateral line.” 

The gonads are reduced to a single pair in the adult, although 
it is possible that they may have a multiple origin in the embryo. 
Gonoducts for the discharge of the sex-cells are almost invariably 
present, and may owe their origin either to a change of function 
on the part of certain kidney-ducts, or to independent evolution 
from the lining membrane of the coelom. The ova are generally 
provided with a large amount of nutritive reserve in the shape 
of food-yolk, and hence the process of segmentation is frequency 
partial or “ meroblastic,” but in some groups, in which the ova 
have less food-yolk, it is complete or holoblastic.” The typical 
invaginate gastrula stage, which is so striking a feature in the 
embryonic history of the lower Chordata, occurs also in a few of 
the lower Craniates, but in most of them it is apt to become 
masked or modified in various ways by the presence of a super- 
abundant amount of food-yolk, 

Functional hermaphroditism is of very rare occurrence m 
Craniates, and, as in the Cephalochordata, reproduction bjf 
budding and the formation of colonies are unknown. 

Thus distinguished from other Chordata, the Craniata 
divided into six " classes,” which may be variously grouped, m 
the following table shows : — 




Apart from the distinctive characters of the six “ classes ” into 
which the Craniata are divided, two or three of these classes may 
possess important structural features in common by which they 
are distinguished from others. Thus, Cyclostomata, Fishes and 
Amphibia agree with one another, and differ from all the remaining 
groups in breathing by gills and in possessing lateral line sensory 
organs during part, or the whole, of life. Their embryos have no 
investing amnion, neither does the sac-like outgrowth from the 
hind-gut, which is known as the allantois, if present at all, ever 
extend beyond the coelom to form an embryonic investment or 
to act as a primitive breathing organ. Hence, therefore, the 
terms Ichthyopsida, Anamniota, and Anallantoidea have been 
applied to these three classes. Similarly, the term Sauropsida, as 
applied to Reptiles and Birds, is a convenient means of giving 
expression to the fact that, underlying the most striking diversity 
of outward form and habits, there is a community of inward 
structure which justifies the conclusion that these animals are 
more closely related to one another than either group is to 
any other class of Craniates. And again, ' the application 
of the terms Agnathostomata and Gnathostomata brings into 
sharp relief the fundamental distinction between the Cyclo- 
stomata and all the remaining groups of Crq^niata which is 
VOL. VII , L 
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only partially illustrated by the presence or absence of biting 
jaws. 

In a general and popular sense the Cyclostomata are usually 
regarded as “ Fishes,” but this usage rests on no better founda- 
tion than a certain agreement between the Cyclostomata and the 
true Fishes in outward form and habits, and in their method 
of respiration by gills. On the other hand, it has been 
maintained that the distinctive features of the Cyclostomata 
are of sufficient importance not merely to separate them 
from the true Fishes, but possibly even (as is to some extent 
expressed by the use of the terms Agnathostomata and Gnatlio- 
stomata) to warrant their elevation to a group equal in taxonomic 
value to all the remaining living Craniata taken collectively. 
The organisms included in the Cyclostomata, the Lampreys, and 
especially the Hag-Fishes, exhibit in many respects an extremdy 
low grade of Craniate structure ; but how far the simplicity or 
archaic nature of some of their organs is primitive, or has been 
acquired through degeneration, it is difficult, and is sometinaes 
impossible, to determine with any degree of satisfaction. In 
other respects, such as the presence of a rasping tongue,” it 
is obvious that the Cyclostomata have attained a high degree 
of specialisation. As one of several illustrations which might 
be given of difficulties of this kind, it may be mentioned that 
it is by no means certain that the^ Cyclostomata are not the 
degenerate descendants of primitive but now extinct Gnatho- 
stomata. At all events the presence of paired cartilages ia 
the skull of the Lamprey, which, with some show of reason, 
may be regarded as representatives of the primitive upper 
and lower jaws of the latter group, would seem to suggest thi 
conclusion. If this be correct, we must regard the formation 
of a suctorial buccal funnel, with its complex system of sup- 
porting cartilages — one of the most striking features in tb 
structure of this animal — as a secondary and adaptive special- 
isation of a mouth originally provided with biting jaws. But 
in spite of such difficulties there can be no question that the 
Cyclostomata are the most primitive of all existing Craniatfl% 
and so far differ from the true Fishes and from aU other dasseb 
of Craniate animals, that their inclusion in a class by thenfflelw 
is the least that can be done to give graphic expression to ^ 
isolated position, even if we do not fully accept the dictum 4 , 
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Haeckel that they are further removed from Fishes than Fishes 
from Man/* 

Briefly stated, the Cyclostomata or Agnathostomata are 
distinguished from “Fishes” and all the remaining Craniata 
(Gnathostomata) by the following characters : — 

The mouth is either nearly terminal, as in the Hag-Fishes 
(Myxine)\ or, as in the Lampreys {Petromyzoii), it opens out 
of a spacious, pre-oral, suctorial, buccal funnel, which, in its rela- 
tions to the hypophysis or pituitary body, recalls the pre-oral 
buccal cavity of the Cephalochordata. As in Amphioxus, the 
hypophysis ^ is displaced dorsally by the forward growth of the 
pre-oral portion of the head in the embryo, and consequently it 
only attains its normal relations to the infundibular downgrowth * 
from the ventral surface of the fore-brain by perforating the 
floor of the skull from above instead of from below as in all 
other Craniates. In one section of the group (e.g. Myxim) the 
hypophysis opens into the oral ca-nty, and serves as a tubular 
passage for the inspiratory water-current to the gill-sacs, a feature 
in which these Cyolostomes are unique. The apparently median 
olfactory organ is carried inwards with the hypophysial involution, 
and communicates with the latter throughout life. A primitive 
upper jaw (palato-quadrate cartilages or sub-ocular arches) is 
present, and in at least some Cyclostomes {e.g. the Lampreys), 
and possibly in aU, there are structures whicjj very probably 
represent a primitive lower jaw (Meckel’s cartilages) ; but such 
structures are always non-biting, and merely form skeletal supports 
for other portions of the skull. In place of biting jaws the 
mouth is provided with a complex rasping lingual apparatus 
supported by special cartilages, the so-called tongue, which bears 
horny teeth and is capable of protrusion and retraction. Paired 
limbs are entirely wanting. 

In the Gnathostomata, on the contrary, there is no buccal 
funnel, and the mouth, whether terminal or ventral in position, 
opens directly outwards. The hypophysis is usually carried 
inwards with the stomatodaeal invagination which in the embryo 
gives rise to the mouth, and is therefore from the first in relation 
with the ventral surface of the brain. Bitlkg jaWs (palato- 
quadrate and Meckelian cartilages), formed by the modification 
of an anterior and primitively ^-bearing visceral arch, are 
1 Cf. p. 129. ^ Cf. p. 391. 
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invariably present. The olfactory orpns are obviously paired and 
they are distinct from the hypophysis. Paired limbs are present 
As previously stated, the true Fishes form the second of the 
six “ classes ” into which the Craniata are divided. As compared 
with the higher Craniata, their distinctive characters may he 
concisely stated as follows : — 

Tresh water or marine Gnathostomata, which in their shape 
and in method of breathing are adapted for an aquatic life 
Throughout life their respiratory organs are in the form of 
vascular processes (gills) derived from the walls of the branchial 
clefts, and supported by a series of branchial arches. The 
principal organ of locomotion is the powerful muscular tail* in 
addition, however, there are paired fins, pectoral and pelvic 
corresponding to the fore- and hind-limbs of the terrestrial 
Craniata, and possessing a supporting cartUagiuous or bony 
skeleton (“ ichthyopterygium ”) which cannot readily be com. 
pared with the limb-skeleton of the latter. Fishes also possess 
a system of median fins, supported by a special skeleton of their 
own. An exoskeleton of dermal spines or denticles, scales or bony 
plates, is usually present. Except in one group, the Dipnoi, the 
heart has but one auricle, and receives only venous blood, which 
it forces, first, through the blood-vessels of the gills, and thenee, 
as arterial blood, through the vessels of the body generally. An 
air-bladder is frequently present, and serves as a hydrostatic organ 
or float, but in a few cases it may act as a lung, and helps the 
gills in the work of respiration. The paired olfactory organs rarely 
communicate with the oral cavity by internal nostrils. Peculiar 
cutaneous sense-organs are disposed in linear tracts along the si^ke 
of the body (lateral line sensory organs), and on the head, and 
appear to be specially associated with a life in water. 

Fishes may be divided into the following " sub-classes,” and 
these in turn may be subdivided into various “orders” and 
“ sub-orders ” : — 

(i.) Elasmobranchii ; e,g. Sharks, Dog-Fishes, Skates, and Rays. 

(1) Pleuropterygii t ; e.g. Gladoselache. 

(2) lohthyotomi t ; e.g. Pleuracanthus. 

(3) Acanthodei t ; e.g. Acanthodes, 

(4) Plagigstomi. 

{a)"^ Selachii ; e,g, many extinct and aU living Shwb 
and Dog-Fishes. 

(h) Batoidei ; e,g. Skates and Rays. 

(6) Holocephali ; e.g. Ghimaera and Gallorhynchus. 
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fiii.) 


Teleostom ; e-g. such well-known Fishes as the Perch Pn/! 

““ “ SsV- 

(1) Crossopterygii; e.g. Polypterus. 

( 2 ) Chondr^tei; e.ff. the Sturgeous (Acipemer^ 

Pite 

(4) Tdeostei ; e.g. the Perch, Cod, Salmon, etc. 

Dipnoi; e.g. Neoceratodm, Proiopterus, and L^idodrm. 


Appendix to the Class Pisces. 
il) PAiAEOSPONDTODABt ; e.g. Palaeospondylus. 

'ii.) OSTRACODBRMlf. 

(1) Heterostraci ; e.g. Pteraspis. 

(2) Osteostraci ; e.g. G&phalaspis. 

(3) Anaspida ; e.g. Birkmia. 
fiii,) ANTiARCHit ; e.g. Pterichthys, 

(iv.) Arthrodirat ; e.g. Goccosteiis, JDinichthys, 


The Fishes included in the Teleostomi were formerly arranged 
m two groups : the Ganoidei. including the Crossopteryk 
Chondrostei, and the Holostei, with their numerous fossil alli^- 
Teleostei. Living Ganoids agree with one another, and 
differ from Teleosts in possessing an intestinal ^iral valve and 
a conus axteriosus. Ib is difficult, however, to separate the two 
groups, inasmuch as in each group there are hving forms which 
tend to approximate to the other ; and numerous fossil genera, 
of whose soft parts nothing is known, are in many respects 
intermediate between the two. The position and relationships 
of the PalaeospondyUdae, Ostiacodermi, Autiarchi, and Arthro- 
dira are very uncertain. The Palaeospondylidae have been in- 
cluded in the Cyclostomata, or at all events have been r^aided 
as more or less closely related to that group, while the absence 
0 paired fins and the apparent want of jaws have suggested 
that the Ostracodermi occupy an intermediate position between 
the Cyclostomata and the Gnathostomata.' On the other hand, 
the Arthrodira are either regarded as an independent group of 
Fishes, or are included amongst the Dipnoi. In the latter case, 
the Dipnoi are divided into the Arthrodira and the Sirenoidei’ 
the last mentioned group including Mooeraiodus, Frotc^tenis and 
Zepidosiren, and their extinct nlliftH , 

jf 

t Entirely extinct 1 Gadow, A GlamficaJuAi of Fertedraia, 1898, p. 4. 
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EXTERNAL CHARACTERS OF CYCLOSTOMATA AND OF FISHES 

EXTERNAL CHARACTERS — COLORATION POISON GLANDS AND 

POISON SPINES — ^PHOSPHORESCENT ORGANS. 


In all the Oyclostomata the body is Eel-like in shape, the head 
and trunk being nearly cylindrical, and the tail somewhat flat- 
tened from side to side. In Fetromyzon the head terminates in a 



TTumnus, A, ventral ; B, lateral ; aflitf tS; SSorsal, view of the head, 
or.c?.l, First branchial cleft ; Jmc./, buccal funnel ; aye, the eye ; mth^ mouth : na,ap, 
na^l aperture ; p, papillae ; pn, pineal area ; t\ teeth of buccal funnel ; 
teeth on the tongue. (Prom Parker and Haswell, after W. K. Parker.) 

ventrally-directed, funnel-like cavity — the buccal funnel — in the 
roof of which the relatively small mouth is situated (Eig. 91, A.). 
The margin of the funnel is fringed by a series of short papillae, 

ISO 
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but in the Hag-Fishes {Myxine and. Bdellostoma), where a buccal 

funnel is not developed, longer tentacle-like structures are present 

on each side of the mouth. On the upper surface of the head 

is the single median nostril, or naso-pituitary aperture, placed 

between the eyes in the Lampreys (Fig. 91, B, C), but at the 

anterior margin of the 

head in Myxine and 4 

its allies (Fig. 92). In mZA 

the living Lampreys a (aV|Ew 

semi-transparent area of | ^S| I .■ 

skin may be noticed I ;.. ■ f m 

behind the nasal organ, 1-9 f a 

which coincides with Ij: 9 I . 

^ the position of the more || 9 | I 

deeply - seated parietal p ; /9 : ' 9 

eye. On each side of C* * ';j9 

the body, commencing a ^ 9 

short distance behind the Jp'; 

eye, is a series of small rj /TM 9 

and almost circular bran- 

chial clefts {Petromyzon, I ' 

PdellostomcC), Im Myxine, a 7 1 

however, the clefts of 

each side have a single V* 

common external aper- 

ture, situated on the ' 

ventral side of the body ^ j 

and some distance be- oes.ci.d 

hind the head (Fig. 

> ® Bddlostoma Jbrsterv (B), jprom beneath. 6r.ap, 

92, A). At the June- Left external branchial aperture; hr,d.\ tet 

tion ot tie trank with C ‘K 

the tail is the anus, smaller openings in A are those of mucous glands, 

behind - which is the (From Parker and Haswdl, after W.K. Parker.) 

papilla which carries the urino-genital aperture at its extremity. 
There are no paired limbs or vestiges of such organs. Median 
fins are represented in the Lampreys by an anterior dorsal fin 
and a posterior dorsal fin, the latter being continuous with the 
caudal fin which fringes the upper and lower' margins of the 
protocercal tail In Myxine a caudal fin only is present, surround- 
ing the extremity of the tail 


oes.cl,d 

Fig, 92. — Head of Myxine ghitimBO, (A), aud of 
Bddlostoma jbrsteri (B), from beneath. 6r.ap, 
Left external branchial aperture ; hr.d.\ first 
branchial cleft ; mtht mouth ; nasal aper- 

ture; oes.d,d, oesophageo- cutaneous duct. The 
smaller openings in A are those of mucous glands. 
(From Parker and Haswelh after W. K, Parker.) 
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In Fishes the characteristic shape of the body is more or less 
that of a spindle, tapering at each end and somewhat flattened 
from side to side ; and, as a rule, the three regions of the body — 
head, trunk, and tail — ^pass almost imperceptibly into one another 
(Fig. 93, A). Nevertheless, there is great diversity of form in 
different Fishes. Compare, for example, the elongated, cylindrical 
shape of the Eels (which is perhaps associated with their habit of 



Fig. 93, — TUajna ddlloL To show the external characters of an Acanthopterygian 
Teleost. A, side view ; B, the first branchial arch, Spinose part of the anal 
fin ; a/1 soft rays ; c/, caudal fin ; d.f, spinose portion of the dorsal fin ; d/^, 
soft rays ; ^/, gill filaments ; gill rakers ; inferior lateral line ; w, nostril ; 
^/, pelvic fin ; preoperculum; p^./, pectoral fin ; s.U, superior l^^teral line; 
transverse row of scales. (From Boulenger.) 

insinuating themselves into boles and crevices, and their undula- 
tory, snake-like movements when swimming); the compressed, band- 
like shape of the Eibbon-Fishes (Trachypteridae) ; the flattened 
bodies of those Fishes which habitually live and move on the 
bottom, like the Skates and Eays ; the thin, laterally-compressed 
bodies, often nearly as high long, of the Flat-Fishes* (Pleuro- 
nectidae), which always swim and rest on either the right or left 
side ; the almost spherical Grlobe-Fishes (Tetrodon) which often 
float passively in the water; and the singular rectangular,, 
coffin-like Coffer-Fishes (Ostracion), There is also much diffe^ 
ence in the relative proportions of the three regions of the 
body in different Fishes, as witness the enormous size and 
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grotesque appearance of the head of the Angler-Fish {LojpMus ) ; 
the huge high trunk and abbreviated tail of the Sun -Fish 
(OTthagoriscus) ; and the short high trunk and long tail of 
Kotopterus (Fig. 334). 

In its external appearance the head perhaps differs more in 
different Fishes than any other part of the body. Long and 
flattened in the Skates and Bays, the head becomes short and 
high in most Holocephali and in many Teleosts, or is shaped like 
a blunt cone, as in such Dipnoi as Protopterus and Le;pidosiren ; 
or becomes long and pointed, as in the North American Gar 
Pike ” (Lepidosteus) ; or, finally, as in the Hammer-head Shark 
(Sphyrnd), the head may be produced into great lateral exten- 
sions, carrying the eyes at their extremities (Fig. 256, B). Apart 
from its relative shape and size, the appearance of the head may be 
further modified by the thinness of the investing scaleless skin, 
which readily allows the surface and contour lines of the bones 
of the skull to be seen through it, as in the Crossopterygii, and 
in such Teleosts as the Siluroid genera Clarias and CalUchthys ; 
or the skin, even if devoid of scales, may be so thick that scarcely 
any of the bones are visible externally. The exoskeleton, whether 
in the form of scales or bony plates, may extend to a varying 
degree on to the surface of the head in different Teleosts, or may 
even invest nearly the whole of the head. When, as is not infre- 
quently the case (e,g. many Scorpaenidae) certain of the bones of 
the skull are produced into projecting spines, the head assumes a 
singularly formidable appearance (Fig. 424). 

The mouth differs greatly in size and position. In existing 
Elasmobranchs it is generally cres^ntic in shape and always 
ventral in position, but in certain primitive fossil members of the 
group, as in the Palaeozoic Cladoselache, it is anterior and terminal 
The Sturgeon and other living Chondrostei have the mouth 
ventral. , In the Dipnoi also the mouth is ventral, but is near the 
extremity of the snout. As a rule, the mouth is terminal or 
nearly so in the living Crossopterygii and Holostei, and in the 
great majority of Teleosts, although in 'the latter group it is 
occasionally distinctly ventral, ' especially when a snout is de- 
veloped, and it may sometimes look upwards by reason of the 
projection of the lower jaw in front of the upper. A pronounced 
** beak is sometimes formed by the forward prolongation of both 
jaws, as in the Gar Pike {LepidoBtms\ with the result that the 
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vertical gape of the mouth is greatly increased, but in a few 
Teleosts a beak may result from a forward extension of one jaw 
only, the upper in the Sword-Fish (Xiphias) and the lower in 
the " Half-Beak ” {Eemirlmniphiis), A further modification is to 
be noted in many Teleosts, in which, owing to the forward pro- 
longation and inclination of the skeletal supports of the jaws, 
the mouth is at the extremity of a longer or shorter spout-like 
beak, and is then usually very small. This is the case in the 
Sea-Horse {Si'p'pooam'pus), the Pipe-Fishes (Syngnathus), the 
Flute-mouths ” (Fistularia), and the Trumpet-Fish (jOento^iscus), 
and especially in certain species of the African family Mdrmy- 
ridae, where the pore-like mouth is at the extremity of a long, 
tapering, downwardly-curved proboscis (Fig. 330). In many 
Teleosts the mouth can be protruded and withdrawn at will by a 
sliding motion of the bones of the upper jaw (premaxillae) on the 
anterior skuU bones by which they are supported. From this 
point of view the toothless mouth of the Sturgeon is even more 
remarkable. By a forward or a backward swing of the elements 
which form the upper half of the hyoid arch (hyomandibular and 
symplectic) the mouth can be thrust downwards from the under 
side of the head like a spout, when the Fish is feeding, and subse- 
quently retracted. In not a few Fishes the forepart .of the head 
is prolonged forwards over the mouth and jaws in the form of a 
rostrum or “ snout ’’ ; it is, in fact, to the growth of a snout that 
the ventral position of the mouth in Fishes is generally due. This 
feature is more or less characteristic of most Elasmobranchs, in 
which the snout forms a cut-water overhanging the mouth. In 
the Holocephali the snout is short and blunt, except in Harriotta, 
where it is pointed and unusually long. Among the Chondrostei 
the Sturgeon has an exceptionally massive snout, the length and 
shape of which differs in different species. In the allied Polyodon 
the thin, flattened, spoon-like snout is scarcely less than one- 
fourth the length of the body (Fig. 289). 

Simple or branched tactile filaments or " barbels ” are present 
on different parts of the head in many Teleostomi, sometimes at; 
or near the chin, as in certain Gadidae, like the Haddock and ,■ 
Cod, or on the under surface of the snout, in front of the mouth,2;- 
as in the Sturgeon. In the Siluridae (Fig. 356), where they are/ 
found in relation with the upper and lower jaws, and even betweeh. ' 
the nostrils, these structures are often remarkably developed. 
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The eyes of Fishes are usually very large. They are generally 
situated on the sides of the head, but in the "Star-gazers” 
(JJranoscojpus) they are on the upper surface and close together. 
In the goggle-eyed Periophthalmus the eyes seem to protrude 
from their orbits, and in a variety of a species of Carp, the Gold- 
Fish (Oy 2 )rinus aumtus), the protrusion is so marked that the eyes 
seem as if on stalks. In a few species, which live either in caves 
or at very great oceanic depths, the eyes become vestigial, and are 
hidden beneath the skin, or are even covered by scales (Fig. 430). 

In the Elasmobranchs and Dipnoi the olfactory organs retain 
their primitive position as pit-like sacs on the ventral surface of 
the snout, just in front of the mouth. In the Dipnoi (e.g. Proto- 
nterus) each olfactory sac has two apertures, of which one, the 
external nostril, is placed on the under surface of the snout, while 
the other, the internal nostril, opens within the upper lip into 
the oral cavity — a feature which is unique among Fishes. In 
nearly all Teleostomi, also, each sac has two nostrils, which, how- 
ever, are situated either on the upper surface or on the sides of 
the fore-part of the head, and have no communication with the 
mouth. 

Directly behind the head in Elasmobranchs, or beneath its 
hinder part in all other Fishes, are placed the external apertures 
of the branchial clefts. In the former group these apertures 
are visible externally in the form of a series of narrow vertical 
slits, but in ’the latter they communicate with the exterior by 
openihg on each side into a common branchial cavity, the outer 
wall of which is formed by a movable flap-like fold with a free 
hinder margin and a special internal skeleton of cartilaginous 
rays or of bony plates and rods, the gill -cover or operculum 
(Fig. 161, B). Behind the free margin of the operculiun there 
is a slit-like orifice, the gill-opening or external branchial aper- 
ture, which curves from ^ above downward and forward toward 
the chin, and places the branchial cavity in communication with 
the exterior. Through this aperture the water, which has 
entered through the mouth, traversed the gill-clefts, and bathed 
the gills, finds it's exit from the body. The space on the ventral 
side of the head between the two halves of the lower jaw, and 
between the two external branchial apertures, is termed the 
" isthmus." The size of the external branchial aperture differs 
greatly in different Fishes, according to the gxtent to which the 
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free opercular margin fuses below with the isthmus, or behind 
with the side of the head. Thus the aperture may extend from 
the chin in front upward and backward to near the dorsal sur- 
face of the head, or it may be reduced to little more than a mere 
pore situated on any part of the opercular edge (e.g. JIip2)ocampiLs)\ 
or, as in SymlmTiGlius, the reduced pores of opposite sides may 
coalesce in the floor of the throat in a common median opening. 

In the Elasmobranchs and in the Dipnoi the cloacal aperture 
is always situated at the junction of the trunk with the tail. In 
the Teleostomi, however, where the intestine has a separate ex- 
ternal orifice or anus, distinct from, and placed in front of, the 
separate or combined urino-genital ducts, the anus may either 
retain its primitive position near the union of the trunk and 
tail, or occupy almost any intermediate position between this 
point and the throat. 

Most Fishes possess both median and paired fins (Fig. 93, A). 
From an evolutionary point of view the median fins have a far 
greater antiquity than the paired fins. They appear before the 
latter in embryonic development, and in the Cephalochordata, and 
such lower Oraniates as the Cyclostomata, they are the only fins 
which exist. The isolated median fins of most Fishes are discon- 
tinuous remnants of a primitively continuous structure, which, 
extending like a fringe along the median line of the back, was 
thence continued round the end of the tail and forward along 
the ventral surface as far as the cloacal or anal orifice. This 
primitive condition, which, as we have seen, is characteristic of 
Amphioxus, is also very general in the embryos and larvae of 
Fishes (Figs. 238 and 309), and is more or less completely 
retained in the Dipnoi and in many adult Teleosts, notably In 
those species in which the body is greatly elongated and locomo- 
tion is effected by serpentine lateral undulations, as in the Eels 
(Anguillidae), and in others which, either through their quasi- 
parasitic or commensal habit (e.g. FieTo^er acus), or by reason of 
a peculiar environment, as in certain deep-sea Fishes (Fig. 430) 
are distinguished by the retention of many larval features. More 
generally, however, tlie continuity of the fin becomes inter- 
rupted, and that portion of it which surrounds the extremity 
of the tail is the first to become separated J£[om the rest as 
a caudal fin (Fig. 429). By fmrther interruptions the remaining 
dorsal portion may become divided into two or three isolated 
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dorsal fins (Fig. 398), or even into a series of isolated finlets ; and 
similarly also with the ventral portion or anal fin ; or, without 
undergoing subdivision, both fins may become reduced in length 
to an extent which differs greatly in different Fishes, and persist as 
single dorsal or anal fins. But even when a median fin is reduced 
in length by atrophy, or becomes subdivided by breaches in its 
continuity, the externally invisible supporting radial elements 
frequently remain to prove the originally greater length of the 
fin, or the continuity of its detached remnants. 

Like the median fins, the paired fins may also be regarded 
as discontinuous remnants of an originally continuous lateral fin 
which extended along each side of the body from the head to 
the vent, and of which only the anterior and posterior portions 
now remain as the pectoral and pelvic fins. Pectoral fins are 
rarely absent in existing Fishes, and when present they are 
always situated just behind the branchial clefts, where, as in 
most Teleostomi, the outline of their supporting pectoral girdle 
can often be seen. They vary greatly in form and size in 
different Fishes, and in the Elasmobranchs are larger than 
in most others. In certain members of the latter group, 
the Skates and Pays, in which the feebly -developed tail is 
probably useless as a locomotor organ, the pectoral fins are 
exceptionally large, forming broad triangular lobes, the broad 
bases of which are continuous with the sides of the body from 
the anterior part of the head to near the origin of the pelvic 
fins, and thus ^in outward form, if not in inward structure, 
simulate re-acquired continuous lateral fins. Except in a few 
instances, the Teleostomi have relatively small fan-shaped or 
paddle-like peroral fins, and usually only that portion of each 
fin which is supported by the dermal fin -rays is visible exter- 
nally. In the Crossopterygii, however, each fin appears to con- 
sist of a central lobe invested by Scales and encircle by a 
peripheral fringe of fin -rays, and is hence described as a '' lobate * 
fin (Fig. 279). When the central lobe is much increased in 
length but reduced in width the fin be^j^fes acutely lobate. A 
similar type of fin is present in the Di]^oi, but in Protojpterus 
and Lepidosiren, owing to the length and narrowness of the 
central lobe, arwL the reduction or suppression of the marginal 
fringe, the pecferal members assume tjie condition of long 
tapering filaments (Fig. 304). 
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Although as a rule smaller *'in size, the pelvic fins bear a’ 
general resemblance to the pectoral fins, but in certain groups, 
especially in Teleosts, they are liable to undergo extraordinary 
changes in position, and, as will be seen presently, are much more 
prone to exhibit the effects of adaptive modification and degenera- 
tion. They are present in all existing Fishes, with the exception 
of the Crossopterygian Calamichtliys and some Teleosts, and, 
except in the Teleostei, they invariably retain their primitive 
position near the junction of the trunk with the tail, and directly 
in front of the cloacal or the anal aperture ; in this position 
they are said to be “ abdominal.” In other Teleostei the fins 
undergo forward displacement and come to lie directly beneath 
the pectorals (Fig. 415), when they are said to be ‘‘thoracic,” 
as in the Mackerels (Scombridae) and the Horse-Mackerels 
(Carangidae) ; or even in front of the pectoral fins on the under 
surface of the throat, when they are described as “jugular,” as 
in the Cod and other Gadidae (Fig. 398). 

Both the median and the paired fins are supported by an 
internal skeleton, consisting (i.) of a series of cartilaginous or 
bony, rod-like radial elements or pterygiophores, for the support 
of the inner or proximal portion of the fins, and (ii.) of a series 
of horny fibres, or bony dermal fin-rays, which fulfil a like 
function for the outer or distal portion. The radial elements, 
however, ^re never visible externally, even when, as in most 
Elasmobranchs, they support the greater part of the fins, 
inasmuch as they are invested by the fin-muscles and the skin ; 
and in the same group, where horny fibres complete the fin- 
skeleton, they too are covered by the spinose skin, and hence 
offer no external evidence of their existence. In the Teleostonni’'' 
a marked reduction in the number and length of the radial 
elements of the paired fins, and the insinking of those pertaining 
to the median fins into the adjacent muscles of the body-wall, 
leaves the dermal fin-rays, with their thin covering of transparent 
and usually scaleless skin, as obvious features in the external appear- 
ance of the Fish, and ^parently as the sole support of the fins. 

The dermal fin-rays of the Teleostomi exhibit an obvious dis- 
tinction into spines and soft rays (Fig. 93, A). The? former are 
stout, rigid, and unbranched structures, pointed jat* their free 
ends, which, in# numbers differing in different genera and specieS;^ 
support the anterior portions of the dorsal, anal, and pelvic fins?^ 
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Soft rays are flexible, branched distally, and generally exhibit a 
transversely-jointed structure ; when present in conjunction with 
spines they invariably lie behind the latter. The presence of 
both kinds of fin-rays, or of soft rays only, is one of the more 
obvious distinctions between the Teleostean groups of the Acan- 
thopterygii and the Malacopterygii, of which the Perch and the 
Salmon respectively are well-known examples. Powerful spines 
are frequently developed in front of the dorsal fin in many living 
and extinct Elasmobranchs, and, under the general term of 
" ichthyodorulites,” constitute the sole fossil remains of many 
extinct Devonian and Carboniferous genera. 

The caudal fin and the terminal portion of the tail exhibit 
interesting modifications which are highly characteristic of par- 
ticular groups of Pishes. In the embryonic and early larval 
stages of most Fishes the tapering, caudal extremity retains its 
coincidence with the axis of the body, and divides the caudal 
fin into two equal portions, a dorsal and a ventral lobe, the two 
being continuous round the tip of the tail ; and this condition, 
which is certainly the most primitive, is termed “ protocercal ” 
or “ diphycercal ” (Figs. 238 and 309). Such a symmetrical 
tail, as we have seen, is retained in the Cyclostomata, and was 
also present in certain extinct palaeozoic Sharks (e.g. Plev/ror- 
canthus)j but it may be doubted if any existing Fish has a 
tail which is truly and primitively diphycercal. The Dipnoi 
(Fig. 304) and the Crossopterygii, including fossil representa- 
tives of both groups, .and perhaps a few Teleosts, seem to 
approach this condition ; but it is by no means certain that the 
apparent symmetry is primitive, and has not been secondarily 
acquired. In other Fishes the terminal part of the tail, 
including also its section of the vertebral column, is bent 
upwards, and is fringed along its upper border by the reduced 
dorsal lobe of the caudal fin, which, nov-^heless, retains its con- 
tinuity with the ventral lobe round the tip of the tail The 
latter, or rather its hinder porjbion, is strongly developed, but, 
owing to the prolongation of the up-tilted caudal axis beyond it, 
the dorsal lobe appears longer than the ventral, and hence there 
is a marked want of symmetry between the upper and lower 
division of the caudal fin (Fig. 253, A). The Ostiacodermi, aU 
living and nearly aU extinct Elasmobranchs, thp Acanthodei, 
Holocephali, some extinct Dipnoi, and amongst the Teleostomi, 
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bhe living Chondrostei and C6rtain extinct Crossopterygii, afford * 
examples of this unsymmetrical or heterocercal tj^pe of tail. A ’ 
third type is the “ homocercal.” In this type the caudal fin 
appears externally as if perfectly symmetrical, the supporting 
fin-rays radiating from the blunt extremity of the tail in such a 
way that a prolongation of the axis of the body appears to divide < 
the fin into equal-sized and continuous upper and lower lobes 
(Fig. 343). Dissection, however, reveals the fact that the 
terminal portion of the vertebral column is bent upwards as in 
the heterocercal tail, and that while the dorsal lobe is almost 
vestigial, the ventral lobe is enormously developed, and its 
supporting rays so inclined backwards parallel to the axis of the 
body as to form practically the whole of the caudal fin, with the 
exception of the dorsal border, which is formed by the few 
remaining fin-rays of the dorsal lobe (Fig. 140). A homocercal 
tail, therefore, is a disguised or masked heterocercal tail. It is 
specially characteristic of Teleosts, and is closely approached in 
the Holostean genera Lejpidosteiis (Fig. 299) and Amia, which^ 
offer an interesting transition from the heterocercal to the homo- 
cercal types ; and, singularly enough, even the heterocercal tail pf ' 
the Palaeozoic Shark Oladosdache (Fig. 249), seems as if it had 
undergone some degree of independent specialisation in the same 
direction. The homocercal tail exhibits much diversity of form- in ^ 
different Teleosts, sometimes being rounded or lancet-shaped, and 
sometimes having a deeply-forked hinder margin. One of- the , 
Eibbon-Fishes, Trachypterus taenia, is singular in having the 
caudal fin on the dorsal side of the tip of the tail, and directed 
upwards like a fan. In some Teleosts, again, there is no reqo^*- 
nisable upward deflection of the terminal portion of the vertebrfe 
axis, and the caudal fin-rays seem to be derived in equal prt)pot-^ 
tions from the dorsal and ventral lobes of the fin (Fig. 414).,| 
This apparently diphycercal tail is probably a secondary acqifisi- '; 
tion, and may be considered due to the atrophy of the terminal- 
portion of the vertebral column, and the subsequent coalescence of 
the dorsal and ventral lobes of the caudal fin round the, extremity, 
of a more or less abbreviated tail. It is even possible thatj^ 
some Fishes the proper caudal fin has completely atrophied,' 
and that the apparent caudal fin has really been formed by ai 
similar modification affecting the hinder portions of the dorsal an^ 
anal fins. In the extinct Crossopterygian genera, CoelacanJthu^ 
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Dijplurus, and Undina (Pig. 278), there is evidence that the latter 
modification has actually taken place, for the atrophying terminal 
part of the tail, with a vestige of the original caudal fin, is still 
retained as an axial prolongation between and even beyond the 
secondarily formed caudal fin. To this secondary diphycercal tail 
the term '' gephyrocercal ” has been applied. The apparent diphy- 
cercal tail of many Pishes, and especially of Teleosts, is really a 
gephyrocercal structure. The ancestral evolution of the different 
types of caudal fin is recapitulated in the embryonic histories of 
their possessors. The heterocercal condition of an adult Pish is 
always preceded by a transitory embryonic diphycercal stage : 
from the same starting-point the homocercal condition is 
attained after passing through a heterocercal stage ; while the 
gephyrocercal may perhaps be derived by degeneration from any 
one of the others. 

The normal function of the fins, both median and paired, has 
reference to locomotion in the form of progression, steering or 
balancing, but in not a few Pishes the fins may be variously 
modified and adapted for quite different purposes ; and especially 
is this the case in the dominant group of existing Pishes — the 
Teleostei Thus, to quote a few examples, the first dorsal fin of 
the Sucker-Pishes {Remora, Rcheneis) forms a cephalic sucker, 
by means of which the Pish attaches itself, to Sharks and 
Turtles (Pig. 421); or, as in the imgler-Pish {Lophius), its 
a^jiterior rays are much elongated, and terminate in lobes which 
serve as a bait to attract the prey on which the animal feeds ; 
again, in some of the deep-sea Pishes the dorsal fin, like the 
pectoral and caudal fins in others of a similar habitat, is ^pro- 
duced into long trailing filaments whose- use is probably tactile. 
The pelagic young of many Teleosts, suchr as some of the 
Eibbon-Pishes and the * Horse -Mackerels' {Caram), also have 
certain of their fin-rays prolonged into similar filaments. 
The pectoral fins are eiiormotislyi^^longated and wing-like in 
the Plying-Pishes {JExocoetus), and, after the fashion of a para- 
chute^ serve to sustain the Pish in its flying leaps through the 
air. They are also similarly modified for a like pu^ose in the 
so-called Plying-Gurnard (JDact^lopterus volitaTis), , The pectoral 
fins may also be used for progression on land, as in the African 
and East Indian Goby {Periophthalmus), where the fins are large 
and muscular and are ^phed to the ground like feet, enabling 
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the Fish to hop about the muddy or sandy flats left bare by the 
retreating tide, in pursuit of the small Crustaceans on which it 
feeds. In Qther Teleosts certain of the rays of the pectoral fin 
separate from the rest and from one another, and form free 
tentacle-like structures the use of which is probably tactile. In 
the Gurnards these organs are relatively short and stout, but in 
other Fishes they may form long slender filaments twice as long 
as the animal, and capable of being moved independently of the 
fin, as in the West African and West Indian species of Poly- 
nemidae {Pentanemus guiriquarius). Similar free rays are also 
present in some deep-sea Scopelidae, as in Bathypterois duMits, 
where they are nearly as long as the Fish itself (Fig. 371, B). A 
familiar modification of the pelvic fins in several Teleosts is their 
coalescence and more or less complete conversion into a ventrally- 
placed sucker-like organ of attachment, as in the common Lump- 
Sucker (pyclopterus) and the Gobies (Qdbius), In the gaudy 
Chilian Fish, Sicyases sanguineus (Fig. 428), the anterior part 
of a huge ventral sucker is supported by the jugular pelvic 
fins, and the hinder part by prolongations from the pectoral 
girdle. Certain Cyprinidae (e.g, Gastromyzon, which frequents 
the rapidly-flowing mountain streams of Borneo), have the whole 
ventral surface of the trunk, in conjunction with the outwardly 
and horizontally* directed pectoral and pelvic fins, modified ^ 
form an efficient adhesive surface for attaching the Fish ^ 
the stones and rocks of the river bottom^ (Fig. 355). In the-; 
males of Elasmobranchs, except in the Palaeozoic Shark Clado- 
selache, and of Holocephali, the hinder portions of the pelvic fins 
are modified to form copulatory organs, the claspers, mixipterygia, 
or pterygopodia. Lastly, it may be mentioned that the spines, * 
often long, pointed, and sometimes serrated, with which the paired 
and median fins of many Fishes are presided, furnish formidable 
ofifensive or defensive organs, especially when they are associated 
with poison glands, and also that in by no means an inconsider- 
able number of Teleosts the spines may form part of a stridula^g 
vocal mechanism. ' 

In different Fishes the pectoral and pelvic fins and the: 

I 

^ Sucker-like modifications of tke ventra.1 surface of the body, in wh^ 
paired fins take no part, are present on the throat in many Fishes ■which 
hill-streams, as in some small African and Asiatic Cyprinidae (e.g. 
and a few Siluridae (e.g. Euglyptoskrmm), ^ 
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median fins may, individually, all be absent through atrophy. 
The pectoral fins are rarely absent: nevertheless, in certain 
species of Syngnathidae, and in most Muraenidae, for example, 
these fins are entirely wanting. The pelvic fins are much less 
constant and are often absent in entire families, as in the Pipe- 
Fishes (Syngnathidae), the "Electric Eels” (Gymnotidae), and 
the true Eels (Anguillidae), and in the Globe-Fishes and Porcu- 
pine-Fishes {Tetrodon, JDiodon), as well as in certain genera of 
families where they are usually present, as in some of the 
Blennies (Blenniidae) and in the OpMdiidae, Even when present 
the pelvic fins are often reduced to mere vestiges in the shape of 
filaments, as in some of the Gadoids (Gadidae) and Ribbon- 
Fishes, or are represented only by a pair of defensive spines, as 
in some Sticklebacks {Gastrosteus\ or even by a single spine 
(Balistidae). Complete suppression of the pelvic fins, or their 
reduction to vestigial remnants, seems to be of frequent occur- 
rence in Fishes which live in the mud, or are able to pass a 
longer or shorter time in soil periodically dried during the hot 
season, as in some Cyprinodontidae, and in species of such tropical 
Teleostean families as the Ophiocephalidae, Galaxiidae, and 
Siluridae. Suppression of the dorsal fin is apparent in the 
Gymnotidae, and of the a^ial fin in the Ribbon -Fishes. In 
some of th^ latter family, as in the rare British visitor the 
Oar-Fish {Begalecus lanhsU), and in the Sea-Horse {Hippocampus), 
where the tail becomes a prehensile organ for coiling round sea- 
weeds when the animal is not swimming, the otherwise remark- 
ably constant caudal fin is absent. 

An initial stage in the degeneration of median fins is to be 
seen in many of the Salmonidae and Siluridae, in which a 
posterior division of the^ dorsal fin becomes reduced in size, loses 
its fin rays,' acquires much fat in its substance, and becomes an 
" adipose fin.” ' 

Th^ " lateral line ” is a notable feature in the external appear- 
ance of ]jkost Fishes. Originally developed in the superficial 
epidermis of the skin in the form of linear tracts of isolated 
and often segmentally arranged masses of sense^ells, these organs 
subsequently become imbedded for protection in the epidermic 
lining of either an open groove or a closed canal extending along 
ead^ide of the trunk and tail, and prolonged on to the moie 
exposed parts of each side of the head in^ the shape ,«f a m<^ 
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complex system of branching grooves or of deeply-seated and 
externally inconspicuous canals. The course of the lateral line 
can, as a rule, readily be detected by the naked eye, and, even 
when not otherwise distinguishable, may be traced by the series 
of simple or multiple pores through which, at intervals, the 
canal communicates with the exterior (Fig. 93, A), and often also, 
in the trunk and tail, by a band of coloration different to that of 
the rest of the body. 

Coloration. 

Contrary to popular opinion, it may be doubted if any 
animals, even Insects or Birds, can vie with living Fishes in the 
brilliancy and changeability of their colours. The nature of 
their habitat, the rapid fading of the natural tints after death, 
and the fact that museum specimens, however carefully pre- 
served, afford but a ghostly resemblance to the colours of the living 
animal, account, no doubt,, for much of the prevalent ignorance 
of the extraordinary extent to which colour-development may 
proceed in a considerable number of Fishes. Like the generality 
of northern forms of life, the Fishes of our own seas, rivers and 
lakes, are less conspicuous for vivid and striking coloration than 
those of tropical or subtropical climes, although such familiar 
Teleostean Fishes of our seas and fresh waters as the Mackerel, the 
Salmon and Trout, the males of the Stickleback and Dragonet, 
some of the Gurnards (Triglidae) and Wrasses (Labridae), the 
Opah or King-Fish {Lampris luna), and many others, are notable 
’exceptions. Brilliancy of coloration is most conspicuous in the 
Teleostei : in nearly all other, Fishes the colours are more uniform, 
usually sober and often sombre, with no more variety than is 
afforded by the presence of dark spots or bands on a lighter 
ground, or vice versdy or by the lighter colour of the ventral as 
compared with the dorsal surface. In Teleosts all the resources 
of colour -formation, pigmentation, reflection, and iridesceuee 
through optical interference, in diverse combinations, are employe^') 
in the production of the various tints, while the dominant ground 
colour is often diversifi*e(j|^ by the presence of stripes, bands or 
bars, longitudinal or transverse, or of spots of different hues, 
frequently arranged in striking and intricate patterns. 

The possibilities of coloration in these Fishes may be briefly , ' 
illustrated by a few examples : — 
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In an Australian Fish {PlectTOjpo'/na richardsoni) the pre- 
valent ground colour of the body is a brilliant carmine, with a 
tendency to yellow beneath, and diversified on the back and sides 
with ultramarine spots of almost sapphire-like intensity.^ Certain 
Australian species of JBeryx (JB, affinis and B, millleri) ^ have a 
similar ground-colour when freshly caught, but with various 
opalescent tints, chiefly blue and lilac reflections. In Polynemm 
vereher^ the ground colour is chrome yellow, with darker markings, 
the pectoral and caudal fins are bright orange, the remaining fins 
being a lighter shade of the same tint, and by contrast the long 
free filaments of the pectoral fins are a bright vermilion red. The 
Velvet-Fish {Holoxenus mtaneus\ also a denizen of Australian 
seas, has a dominant colour of brilliant scarlet vermilion, or a 
mixture of vermilion and orange. The skin has no scales and 
presents a singular pilose or velvety appearance.^ It is, however, 
in some of the Pacific Trigger-Fishes (e.g. Monaeanthus) and 
Coffer -Fishes (species of Ozimcion) that the eccentricities of 
coloration are perhaps most strikingly manifest, for not only are 
the prevailing colours of the most brilliant description, but the 
presence of differently coloured bands or stripes, often arranged 
in complex patterns, adds greatly to the gorgeous and singularly 
bizarre appearance of these Fishes. To quote one illustration, 
the male of the Tasmanian Cofifep-Fish {Ostracion ornatui) ® has 
the back and sides of its body grass-green and its belly pale 
lemon ; the caudal fin is orange-yellow, and the remaining fins a , 
neutral transparent tint. The sides of the trunk and head ai^ 
traversed by broad, irregular, and somewhat interrupted bands 
of the most brilliant ultramarine blue, the edges of which are 
sharply defined by -dark chocolate-brown lines. Two or three of 
the blue body-bands are continued on to the caudal fin, where’ 
they curl into characteristic loop-Hke patterns. The lemon- 
yellow of the belly is further variegated by a reticulated pattern 
in pale blue. In the female, formerly regarded as a distinct 
species, the ground colour is not green but a pale pinkish-grey, 
or dove-colour, with^local flushes of a more decided pink, and the 
belly is a pure yellow. The blue stripes of the male are repre- 
sented in the female by comparatively unbroken bands of a rich 
reddish-brown which, at the bases of the pectoral and dforsal fins, 

1 Saville Kent, The NcOuralist in Amimliar Lapdon, 1897, ‘p. 150. 

® IbiA, p. 167 ® IM. p. 168. ^ ^ Jhid. p. 188. 
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form an irregular spiral pattern. In both sexes the pattern of 
the longitudinal bands is never precisely the same in any two 
individuals. Scarcely less brilliant is the coloration of those 
Teleosts, notably species of Pomacentridae and Chaetodontidae, 
which frequent the coral reefs of the East Indian Archipelago 
and the Pacific and feed on the coral polypes, and of many 
of the Wrasses (Labridae). Many other groups, such, for 
example, as the Percidae, Cirrhitinae, and the Pipe-Fishes 
(Syngnathidae), include species in which the coloration is vivid 
and often beautiful, although less striking than is the case with 
the Fishes mentioned above. As illustrating the opposite 
extreme in the scale of coloration, between which and the 
brilliant tints just described every conceivable gradation exists, 
mention may be made of the colourless appearance of those Fishes 
which, like the Kentuckian Blind-Fish {AmUyopsis spelaea), are 
denizens of subterranean rivers ; and, omitting a few species in 
which the coloration is almost brilliant, the prevalent sombre 
tints, dark brown or black, rarely relieved by spots, bands, or 
other distinctive markings, of the Fishes inhabiting the abyssal 
waters of the deep sea. 

The coloration of Fishes is due to the presence in the dermic 
portion of T;he skin of (a) special pigment-containing cells (colour-' 
sacs, chromoblasts or chromatophores), and (6) a peculiar reflecting 
tissue composed of iridocytes.^ Chromatophores are probably 
branched connective-tissue cells in which pigments of various 
colour^ are deposited. The colouring matter present in different 
chromatophores is red, orange, and yellow, all of which belong to 
the lipochrome group of pigments, or black (melanin group), but 
by the combination or blending of differently-coloured ohromato- 
phores other colours may be produced. Thus, green results from 
the mixing of yellow and black in suitable proportions ; brown 
from the blending of yellow and black ; and other shades or 
tints from an appropriate mixture of chromatophores of various 
colours. As a rule the muscles of Fishes contain but little 
haemoglobin, but, when visible through the skin, the occasional 
presence of this substance in localised patches may contribute 
a few red spots to the general coloration, jas is the case in the 
British Flat-Fish Lepidorhomius megcLstoTifia. 

1 Cuimingliam and MaeMunn, Phil Trom, 184, 1893, p. 766, where references 
to many other papers are given. 
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Iridoeytes consist of guanin, which, in its chemical reactions, 
closely resembles the guanin obtained from guano, and therefore 
is to be regarded as a further illustration of the utilisation of 
waste excretion products for the production of colour in animals. 
In forming iridoeytes the guanin is deposited in the shape of 
granules, or of rounded, polygonal, or stellate bodies, or in 
flattened plates. Considered 
as an agent in the produc- 
tion of colour, the chief 
feature in the iridoeytes is 
their opacity and great re- 
flecting power ; and accord- 
ing to the way in which 
light is reflected from them, 
the result may be a chalky 
white or a bright silvery 
appearance. By interfer- 
ence these colour elements 

are also responsible for the Fio. 94. — The coloration elements in the skin of 

the npper side of k freshly -killed normal 
Flonnder (Pleurmectes Jlesits)^ seen by trans- 
mitted light. The stellate black bodies are 
the black chromatophores ; the grey bodies 
of similar shape represent the yellow chro- 
matophores ; and the small grey plates the 
iridH^^es. (Rrom Oanningham and Mac- 
Munn.) 



prismatic colours and 
brilliant iridescence which 
many Fishes exhibit. 


so 


The optical properties of 
guanin has led to its use in 
the manufacture of artiflcial 
pearls. "Essence d’orient,” or "blanc d’ablette,”^ from which 
these pearls are made, principally in Paris, is obtained from the 
scales of the Bleak {Allurnus lucidus\ and is really the guanin 
of which the iridoeytes of this Oyprinoid are composed. It is 
also to the presence of^crystals of guanin that the beautiful 
metallic lustre of the iris in many Pishes is due.® 

The chromatophores and iridoeytes are chiefly disposed in two 
layers in tlie skin, one outside the scales and the other on the 
inner surface of the scales, between the latter and the under- 
lying muscles 5 and although the l^o kinds of coloration 
elements may be present in both layers, their relative abuhd- 


1 AhlefiU is the French niKEe for the Bleak. * ^ ^ ^ 

® Either singly or in combination with lime (Gtuttiinkalk), guanin is often prMnt 
in the tissues of Fishes (air-bladder, gall-bladder, subcutane^ps Ann^Mive tissue, 
muscle-fasciae, peritoneum, and the retinal epithelium and, tapetum of the^ e^e). 
For references see Gunningham and HacMuzm, op. F* ^ 
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ance varies in different Fishes, and in different parts of the 
surface of the same Fish. Where chromatophores are most 
aj>undant, usuallj on the back, the reflecting tissue is relatively 
scanty, and mce versd. On the sides and belly of a Fish the 
place of the inner layer of the dorsal surface may be taken by 
the " argenteum.’* This layer is devoid of chromatophores, and 
consists of reflecting tissue in which the iridocytes form a con- 
tinuous stratum, either in the form of granules, or as a close 
network of rod-like bodies or of polygonal plates in contact with 
one another, instead of being less numerous and more scattered 
as on the back. When iridescence is produced, it is due to 
the iridocytes of the outer layer of the skin ; the dead whiteness 
•and silvery lustre, on the other hand, have their origin in the 
different ways in which incident light is re'flected from the inner 
layer or argenteum. 

To the relative abundance of chromatophores, the kind of 
pigment they contain, and the manner in which they are dis- 
tributed and blended, combined with the different reflecting 
properties, or the iridescence, of the iridocytes, are due the extra- 
ordinary wealth and variety of colour in Fishes. 

The part played by the different coloration elements in the 
production of the characteristic colours of different Fishes may 
be illustrated by two examples.^ 

In the common Whiting {Gadus merlangus) the back of the 
Fish is a dark bluish-grey ; the sides have a beautiful iridescence 
and silvery glitter, while the belly is very nearly a dead white. . 
Briefly,* these appearances are due to the fact that chromato-* 
phores (black and deep yellow) are most abundant on the back, 
less numerous on the sides, and wanting altogether on the belly ; 
while the iridescence and silvery appearance of the sides are due 
to the iridescence of the iridocytes external to the scales, com- 
bined with the non-iridescent but highly reflective property of a 
layer of iridocytes internal to the scales ; and the dead white of 
the belly to the different reflecting power of the argenteum, and 
the absence of chromatophores in that region. 

In the Mackerel (ScoTriber scomirus) the distribution of colora- 
tion elements is different, inasmuch as they are mainly situated 
in the deeper part of the^ skin, internal to the deciduous scales. 
The back is marked by the well-known alternating wavy hands 
^ Cunninghain and MacHunn, op. cit, pp. 768 and 771. ' 
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of black and green ; the sides gleam with the most "^rilliant 
iridescence, changing from silver to yellow or red^ gold, according 
to the angle at whic^ the Fish is viewed. The black bands of 
the back are produced by the crowding together of black chr^ato- 
phores and the diminished number of yellow ; the green bands by 
an equal blending of yellow and black. Over the dorsal surface 
and sides of the Fish, where the coloured bands extend, there 
is also a reflecting layer external to the chromatophores, and 
to this layer is due, the silvery reflection and iridescence. On 
the belly the disappearance of the chromatophol'es and the 
greater thickness and opacity of the argenteum account for the 
lighter colour and the diminished iridescence and silvery glitter 
of this part of the skin. 

Many Fishes are known to have the power of changing their 
colours, and in some the change’ is rapid. Such changes are due 
to incident light reflected from surrounding surfaces, acting 
through the visual organs and the nervous system on the 
differently coloured chromatophores. The lattei^ are capable of 
contraction and expansion. Expansion of any particular kind of 
chromatophor^ is accompanied by a diffusion of their pigment — 
black, red, oAiige, or other colour as the case may be — ^and, 
according to the number and ’distribution of the chromatophores 
affected, the prevailing tint or tints of -the wh^e body will be 
intensified, or only spots, bands, patches, or flushes of colour will 
be, produced. Conversely, when chromatophores contract, they 
may shrink up to mere dots and bring about a dimi]:\Tjtiori in 
the vividness of their respective colours, or eten an alteration pf 
colour, seeing that yellow chromatophores becoihe orange when 
contracted, while orange or red appear brown or black. Colour 
changes df this kind may be artifiqi^y brought abbuL Experi- 
ments with Sticklebacks {Ggstroste^)\ kept in glass dishes with 
a bottom of black or white tiles, have shown that the Fishes 
over the white tiles’^becanie partially bleached, while others with 
a background of black tiles retained thAf^*eiiginal coloration. 
Bleached Fishes exposed to the white tilds for a relatively short 
period (three to ten .days) tend to re^in their original cdour 
when subsequently removed to a background of black tiles^ but 
prolonged exposure to the former condi^ons w^is) 

seems to render the acquired light colour more V less perm^ent#- 

1 A. Agassiz, Bull. Mus. Comp. Zool., Oamb. U.S.A., acxiii. 1892, p. l" 
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The interior of a Minnow-can is sometimes painted white, so 
that the bait may assume a lighter colour, and thus become more 
conspicuous in the deeper and darker w^ater where Perch and 
Pike abound* Hence the colour of a Fish may vary with its 
surroundings ; and, as will shortly be shown, the capacity for 
producing such changes under natural conditions is of the 
greatest importance to Fishes in various ways. 

Change of coloration may take place through the develop- 
ment of new chroma tophores under the influence of new condi- 
tions, and is then comparatively slow. Artificial illumination of 
the unpigmented white side of a Flounder (Pleuronectes Jlesus), 
by means of a mirror, induces the formation of chromatophores, 
and produces a coloration more or less closely resembling the 
upper pigmented side.^ A similar change sometimes occurs as 
natural variation, and is then usually associated with structural 
deformity in other respects. 

Coloration also varies with age, sex, ill-health,and even with the 
emotions. Young or immature Fishes are often marked by bands, 
bars, or blotches of colour {c,g. the Parr-marks of young Sal- 
monidae), which, as they disappear when the Fish approaches the 


adult state, are perhaps residual traces of ancestral coloration; 
although, no doubt, change of habits and surroundings are some- 
• times responsible for such colour changes as are observable during 
growth. Conspicuous coli^ration is one of the most frequent of, 
secondary sexual characters, the colours of the male being brighter 
than those of the female, particularly during the breeding season. 
A diminution of co&ur has been noticed in the artificially-induced 
pigmentation of the lower side of a Flounder when the Fish wm 
suffering fjrom partial suffocation owing to the temporary failure 
in the supply of fresh water, the normal colour returning when 
the deficiency had been remedied. A similar pallor wsf 'Cause^ 
by fright when the same Fish was disturbed.^ A nocturnal colour^ 

change has been, recorded in the Tasmaniaax Trumpeter 
hecateia)? In addition to the olive-green ‘ longjtodinal bar^ds 
which are always apparent, there are visible at night five brda)^ 
transversely-arranged, bla>ckish bands. As illustrating the 
portance of vision in ecftour-changes, it maiy be mentxoi^ that 


a specimen of this Fish, living in a tank, which had been blir^i 
\ ^ ChinningliAm and ^acMunn, dp. tit. t(91, ttq,. : 


Ibid. p. 800. 


Saville Kent, Nat. Austr, p. 
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probably by a rat or a cat, the dark bands were permanently 
retained. 

Changes of coloration sometimes take place, which either have 
no discernible relation to age, condition, or surroundings, or are 
brought about by domestication; and in individuals of the same 
species there is often a wide range of colour- variation, which is 
sometimes, but not always, associated with particular localities. 
In some fresh-water Fishes a yellow colour may replace the 
original tint (xanthochroism). The usually dull greenish Tench 
{Tima vulgaris) occasionally becomes a bright orange- yellow. 
Another Cyprinoid, the common Gold Fish {Cyjprinus auratus), in 
its wild state in China is also a brown or green, but, when 
domesticated, assumes in the fir&t ye^r of its life black colour 
(melanism), then a silvery hue, and finally the vivid ruddy golden 
colour of the adult; occasionally, hut rarely, the Fi^ is an 
albino. 

The value of a particular coloration in Fishes, either as an aid 
to concealment and protection from enemies, or by enabling them 
to secure their prey, may now be illustrated by a few examples. 

As previously shown, the colours of Fishes may be artificially 
varied according to their surroundii^s. Changes of a similar 
kind occur naturally, and when they ^d t© assimilate the tints 
of the Fish to the prevalent hues of ^ its surroundings, and con- 
sequently aid concealment, we have e:^mples of what has been 
termed variable protective resemblance. Individuals of IjJie^l^mie 
species vary in c^our according to the opacity of flje watenih^ 
live in, becoming darker in muddy or peaty waterj and brighfaix and. 
lighter in shallower or clearer water. Trout caught in a j»treaBa 
with a gravelly or sarLdy bottom are lifter in cplou^r tl^n those 
obtained from a muddy stream, apd ^it is well knowd 'that the 
same Fis^ changes colour as it passes from the one background 
the other.^ In a lake in County Monaghan, Ireland, the Trout are 
darker on that side^'-which is bound^ by a bog, but are of the^ 
beautiful and i^righftly variety generally inhabiting rapid and 
sandy streains on the'opposite side Where the bottom is ,g?^vell|;^; 
and narrpT^as the lake is, the two kidi&of Trout app^r to 
fine them^Jr^s to th^ respective areas.® Trout obtained from a 
^ Poulton, AnMnaU, iKtemat. Sd^jbifio Series, liojidon, 1890, 

82^. . 'Mk ' ** '**'*' * ' 

® Peioy St. John, qnqU||iby of Great Xfitatn and Jrehmdf, 

1880-84,% 68. ’ ' ■ . ■4* 
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stream near Ivy Bridge have become much lighter since the pollu- 
tion of the water hy white china clay.^ As an illustration of the 
necessity of vision to such colour-changes, it may be mentioned 
that blind Fishes cannot vary their tint in this protective fashion. 
A blind Turbot living upon a light sandy bottom differed from 
its fellows in being much darker and more conspicuous. Dark 
Trout have been observed among their light-coloured brethren in 
a chalk stream in Hampshire, but the former were invariably 
blind, probably, as their larger size indicated, through age.^ 

Of other forms of protective resemblance, reference may be 
made to the bottom-feeding Flat-Fishes (Pleuronectidae), many of 
which have the upper surface of the body coloured with various 
shades of brown, speckled with black or light specks or blotches, 
in harmony with the prevailing tints of the sandy banks which 
usually form their feeding-ground. When disturbed these Fishes 
court concealment, and render themselves still less conspicuous by 
partially burying themselves in the sand. Many of the Skates 
and Bays, which have a white ventral surface, have the back 
mottled and coloured in accordance with the colour of the sea- 
bottom, but in this case it is possible that the advantage lies 
in enabling the Fish to secure passing prey by concealing its own 
whereabouts. 

Striking exarnples of protective coloration occur among the 
Pipe-Fishes and Sea-Horses (Syngnathidae), which usually frequent 
groves of Zostera, Fucoids, and other sea-weeds. A British 
species of Pipe-Fish {Siphonostoma typhU)^ which lives among the 
blades of the sea-grass, Zostera, is olive-green in colour, and is a 
typical example of protective resemblance both in colour and in 
the slender elongated shape of the body. Similar protective re- 
semblances are noticeable among the Sea-florses, the coloration 
varying with the general hue of their environment of sea- weed; but 
the climax is certainly reached by the singular Australian species, 
Phyllopteryx eques (Fig. 388).^ In this Fish the skin is produced 
into numerous long, flattened, branched filaments, which are pro- 
longed from the extremities of spine-like outgrowths of the dermal * 
skeleton, and marked by alternate bands of brown and orange,®' 

^ Poulton, op. dt. p. 82. a jbid. p. 86. 

® Cunningham and MacMunn, op. dt. p. 773. 

^ C. Stewart, quoted by Poulton, op. dt. p. 67. 

® Sa'^ille Kent, op. dt. p. 186, describes the colours»of the living Fish as ** yarious 
shades of light crimson and lilac.'* 
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thus resembling both in shape and colour the fronds of the sur- 
rounding fucoids and other marine algae amongst which the Fish 
lives. 

Many of the Fishes frequenting the coral reefs of the East 
Indian and Pacific areas, especially those belonging to the Teleo- 
stean families Chaetodontidae and Pomacentridae, have a most 
brilliant and vivid coloration, frequently marked by bands or 
stripes of different tint. So far from rendering these Fishes 
unduly conspicuous, there can be little doubt that, by harmonising 
with the striking and varied colours of the anemone-like coral 
polypes, their coloration is distinctly protective ; and it is inter- 
esting to note that similar colour-patterns have been indepen- 
dently reproduced in both families.^ Even the reef-frequenting 
Flat-Fishes (Pleuronectidae) have the usually sombre upper surface 
ornamented by vivid colours and striking patterns. 

Pelagic Fishes, like the Herring, Mackerel, Flying-Fish (^JExo- 
coetus), and many nthers, often have the belly and sides silvery or 
white, and the back dark green, black, or steely blue. Seen from 
below against the light sky, or viewed from above against the 
background of the dark water, these Fishes would seem to be 
practically invisible to their predatory foes, whether Fishes or 
Birds, or at aU events not easily detected. 

Coloration may not only be protective, but also aggressive, by 
helping to conceal the proximity of an animal from its prey ; add 
to this some device for deceiving and attracting the prey, and we 
have an example of “ alluring ” coloration.^ 

As an example of coloration which is both aggressive and 
alluring, the Angler-Fish or Fishing-Frog (Zojphius ^iscatorius) of 
our own coasts may be quoted. Naturally sluggish and inactive 
in its habits, and often using its muscular pectoral fins for crawl- 
ing about the sea-bottom, the Angler-Fish usually hides itself in 
the sand or amongst sea-weeds, which it closely resembles in 
general colour. Curious branched tag-like processes of soft skin 
fringe the sides of the head and body, and in appearance and 
colour resemble the smaller fronds of the surrounding sea-weed. 
So far the coloration is simply aggressive, and helps to conceal 
the Fish from its pfey, but in addition the animal is pi^ovided 
with a special device for luring its prey, within the reach of 
its capacious and 3fjrog-like mouth. The first, three spines 
^ Gunther, Stuiioiy of FWhes^ London,^ 1880, p. 624. ® Poulton, qp. cU. p. 72. 
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of the dorsal fin are detached from one another and greatly 
elongated, and moreover extend along the middle of the dorsal 
surface of the head. The first, which is the longest, terminates 
in lobes or lappets of skin, and can be freely moved in every 
direction by the muscles inserted into its base. By the agita- 
tion of this lure or bait smaller Fishes, probably mistaking the 
disturbance for the presence of a wriggling worm, are tempted to 
their fate, and soon find themselves engulfed in the enormous 
mouth of the artful angler.^ In some allied forms (e.g. Geratias 
lispinosus and Oneirodes eschrichtii) ^ which live in the abyssal 
darkness of the deep sea, use is made of the attraction which 
light has to aq[uatic animals, and the fishing-rod spine termi- 
nates in a phosphorescent organ, which is probably used for 
enticing smaller Fishes within the reach of the jaws of these 
singularly modified Angler-Fishes.® 

It is by no means improbable that examples of " warning ” 
coloration occur amongst Fishes. The brilliant colours of some 
of the Trigger-Fishes Mon(ioant1hUB), Coffer -Fishes 

(Ostracion), and Globe-Fishes (Tetrodon) are perhaps of this 
nature. They are often associated with the presence of strong 
spines, defensive and often erectile, either in connexion with the 
dorsal fin or on the general surface of the body, and may therefore 
serve the purpose of a danger signal to such predatory foes of 
these Fishes as might otherwise be tempted to attack them — 
to the mutual advantage of the Fishes themselves and their 
Vould-be enemies. The British Weever-Fish {Trachinus) may 
perhaps offer another example of warning coloration.^ The Fish 
is armed with poisonous spines on its opercula, and, in addition, 
has a conspicuous black dorsal fin. When the body of the Fish 
is buried in the sand, only its projecting dorsal fin remains to 
indicate its whereabouts to predatory Gurnards, which might 
otherwise mistake the Weever for harmless Fishes of similar 
size and habits. The existence of “ recognition ” colours or 
markings peculiar to the species, to enable individuals of the 
same species to recognise one another and to keep togetl^er in 
shoals, has not yet been proved. probable that the relatively 

^ For another view of the use of the see Cunningham, MmketabU 

British MaHm Fishes^ London, 1898, p. 338. 

2 Gunther, Ohall, EeportSi Zooh vol. xxii. 1887, p. 60. 

* Suggested by Liitken ; Gunther, l,c, 

* Garstang, quoted by Poulton, op. p. 166. 
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limited range of vision, even in the dearest water, would render 
coloration unsuitable for this purpose. Eecognition sounds are 
likely to be far more effective, and there is evidence of their 
production by a special vocal mechanism in many Fishes.^ * 
The examples given above show how natural selection may 
lead to the evolution of distinctive forms of coloration which are 
advantageous to the Fish either for concealment, aggression, or 
protection, and in conclusion it may be pointed out that by the 
same cause colour may be eliminated or its development checked 
if in any way harmful to the animal ; and further, that if a par- 
ticular coloration becomes useless to the Fish by reason of a 
change in its habits or environment, natural selection ceasing to 
act where its intervention is no longer necessary to maintain the 
coloration, the latter will sooner or later tend to disappear. 

The absence of pigment is sometimes protective. The surface- 
swimming larvae of many Teleosts have no chromatophores, and 
therefore no obvious pigmentary colours. Their bodies are so 
translucent that they can be seen through, and hence are visible 
only with difficulty. The transparency of the body may even be 
increased by the absence of the red haemoglobin of the blood, aa is 
the case with the pelagic Le^tocephalus-\BXY9.% of the EeL^ The 
iridocytes of the reflecting tissue may also disappear under the 
influence of changed surroundings. The larvae of various species 
of Onus (Gadidae) are silvery in hue during their pelagic 
career, owing to the presence of iridocytes in the skin, but on 
becoming mature they change to a dull dark colour, an4 live undef 
stones or in holes and crevices in the* rocks. During the change 
of habit the reflecting tissue (argenteum) is lost, and the needful 
chromatophores are acquired.® ' ^ i 

Instances' of the loss of pigmentary colours, owing to thef 
cessation of the controlling influence of natural selection, are*bo be, 
found in the absence of chromatophores on the white under surface 
of the Flat-Fishes, where such colours are useless but not 


necessarily harmful, and in the colourless, cave-inhabiting Fishes, 
of which the Blind-Fish (AMljlyojpsis) of ITorth America may be 
taken as an example^ 

1 See p. 364. ® E. tefrliaiikester, Proc. Boy. Soo, 1873, p. 70. 


* OiULningliarni and MacMdsm, op* P* 7S1. 
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Poison Glands of Fishes. 

A few Tefeosts are provided with weapons of offence or 
defence in the shape of poison-glands, probably derived from the 
epidermis, and associated with spines on the gill-covers, or in 
connexion with the dorsal fin, or with both. 

The two British species of “Weever ” (Trachivnis draco and T. 
vipera) are both , provided with poison-organs in connexion with 
a spine on the operculum and with the five or six spiny rays of 
the anterior dorsal fin.^ The first of these spines is a structure 
projecting backwards from the hinder margin of the opercular 
bone of the gill-cover, and is traversed along both its upper and ’ 
lower margins, from base to point, by a deep groove. Except at ' 



Fia. 96.— Tte opercular spine of Trachinm draco and its poison-glands, or, Artionla- 
ton of tie opercular lone with the hyomandibul« ; glgl, the tWo S- 
glmds , opercular membrane ; <^.s, opercular spine ; r, outer ridge of the 
spine ; ah, sheatl| of the spine. (From W. Newton Parker.) S i tae 


its protruding naked point the spine is ensheathed in an exten- . 
sion of the external skin. Along each of the grooves there 
extends a soKd pear-shaped mass of gland-cells, the broad base of 
which coincides with the base of the spine, while the gradually 
.^eiing, narrower portion is continued as far &s the. sharp point. 
The glands enclose no, cavity, and there is no duct, so that what- ' 
ever poisonous fluid their cells secrete is probably set free by the 
rupture of the cells and discharged into the grooves, along which 
it passes to the point of the spine, somewhat after the fashion of 
a h^odermic syringe, TK’e origin of the gland-cells from an in- 
pushmg of the epidermis is indicated by the continuity of thl 
two structmes ne^ the point, of the spine. ®oth in structure 
and m their relation to JJbison-glands each of the spines of the 
* W. Newton Parker, P.Z.8. 1888, p. 369. 
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dorsal fin is almost precisely similar to the opercular spine.‘'‘ 
There is no evidence as to how the po^n is ejected iiito a 
wound, and it can only be conjectured tha^t may be caused 
the pressure exerted on the gland when the spine is forcil^ 
thrust for some distance into the flesh. Certain it is tha? these 
structures are capable of inflicting painful and troublesome 
wounds when the Fish is incautiously handled and the skin 
accidentally punctured, and no doubt they can be used with 
great effect as offensive organs. 

A similar poison apparatus exists in certain species of Batra- 
chidae, such as Thalasso^phryne reticulata} which is by no means 
uncommon at Panama. This apparatus is form^ by a spinous 
outgrowth from the opercular bone and by the first two dorsal 
spines. Instead, however, of having two grooves, the opercular 
spine resembles the fang of a venomous snake, and is perforated 
by a complete canal which is only open at the base and point of 
the spine. A poison-sac at the base of the spine discharges its 
contents into the canal . T^e nature of the glands which secrete 
the poison has yet to be discovered, but it is probable either that 
there are glands in connexion with the poison-sac, or that the 
latter is lined by a glandular epithelium. The structure of the 
dorsal spines is similar, ’ In sonde species of the Scorpaenoid 
genus Synancia ^ (e.g. S. 'oerrucosa^ from the Indian Ocean), the 
terminal portions of the dorsal spines are deeply>grooved on each 
side, and at the origin of each groove there is a 'g^-shaped bag 
containing a milky poison. The bag is prolonged into a duct which,, 
after traversing the grodve, opens at the extremity of the q)ine- 
Many Siluridae are armed with powerful and often serrated 
dorsal and pectoral spines ■^hich are certainly capable of inflict- 
ing dangerous wounds, and not a few of them possess a saolike 
organ with an ext^nal opening in the axilla of the pecto]5aI 'fln. < 
It is possible that the sac secretes a poison for anointing the 
spine, bpt at present there' is no evidence that such is the case,, 
or that the sac produces any poisonous secretion at aH® 

Among the Elasmobr^Jis ^e lEagle-]^ys {Aet&hxMs)} and 
the Sting-Eays {TTy'gorC)^ hai^ dr amroted ^sgines on the 

tail, which inflict wounds fa?*hiare i^yere than those caused by' 

' ; 

I ©untiier, Trcms, Zod^ Soc. vi. 1889, p. 487. . 

. ' , a Ibid., SMp «/ 1380 

^ p. 192. ” ^ 

VOL. -vn ’ • " ’ ^ 
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mere mechanical laceration ; but, except the mucus secreted by 
the gland cells of the skin, which may possess venomous pro- 
perties, no special poison-forming glands in connexion with the 
spines are at present known. 

Phosphorescent Organs.^ 

In common with many other animals of similar habitat, 
phosphorescent organs (photophores) are highly characteristic 
structures in many deep-sea Teleosts belonging to widely different 
families (e.g. Stomiatidae, Scopelidae, Halosauridae, and Amma- 
Ujpidae), These organs probably had their origin in local aggre- 
gations of the gland cells of the epidermis, which had acquired 
the power of secreting a luminous slime. Luminous organs vary 
greatly in number and in their mode of distribution in the skin. 
Usually they are found on the sides and ventral surface of the 
body and head, very rarely on the dorsal surface, and they often 
present the appearance of brightly glistening jewels set in the 
skin. A very frequent method of arrangement is in one or two 
longitudinal lines along the lateral and ventral surfaces, sometimes 
extending continuously from the head to the end of the tail (Fig. 
371, A, and Fig. 379), but occasionally interrupted and limited to 
portions of the body and tail ; and in a few a distinctly meta- 
meric disposition is obvious. On the other hand, the very numerous 
and simple organs of Opostomias are disposed in many transverse 
bands along the sides of the Fish. In addition to these organs, 
which are usually numerous, and whose arrangement is linear, 
specially large and often structurally complex luminous organs are 
present on different parts of the head and body. In Opostomias 
micripnm there is a phosphorescent organ on a median barbel 
depending from the chin. Sternoptyx diaphana has one on the 
lower jaw. The presence of one or two organs beneath the eyes (Fig. 
96) is characteristic of several species (e.g. Opostomias micripnus^ '' 
Astronesthes nigei% PcLchystomias microdon, Scopelus lenoitii, Maia- 
costeus indicus). Opostomias micripims has a luminous organ on 
the isolated and elongated first fin ray of the pectoral fin, while in 
certain deep-sea Angler-Fishes (e.g. Ceratias) there is one on the 
anterior cephalic fin-ray of the dorsal fin. The Scopelid Ipnops 

^ Lendenfeld, Chall. Reports, Zool. 3ucii. 1887, p. 277. For references to papers 
by Leydig, Ussow, Emery, and others, see Lendenfeld, op, eit. 
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murmyi^ (Fig. 371, C) has a singular organ, probably luminous, 
beneath the transparent superficial bones of each side of the roof of 
the skull Another member of the same family {Scopelus lenoitii) 
is interesting in having a phosphorescent organ in the middle of 
the back, which is directed backwards. An American genus of 
Batrachidae (Porichthys) has about 350 photophores in relation 
with the lateral sense-organs of each side of the head and body.^ 



Fig. 96. — Pachystomias mic/rodon, showing the two rows of phosphorescent organs 
along the side of the body, and the anterior and posterior suborbit^ luminous organs. 
(After Gunther.) 


The existence of luminous organs has also been noticed in the 
Haddock (Gadidae)? A primitive form of photophore, distributed 
in considerable numbers on the head and trunk, either in lines or 
difiused over the surface, exists in eleven species of Selachii 
{Spinacidae\ of which some are known to be luminous.'* 

Diversity of structure is equally marked. The essential part 
of each luminous organ is always a collection of gland cells, 
usually disposed so as to form the lining of a series of radially 
arranged gland-tubules in the deeper part of the organ, which 
also contains ganglion cells, and is supplied with nerves from 
contiguous spinal or cranial nerves. The simplest form of phos- 
phorescent organ consists of little more than these essential 
elements. In the more complex organs an investing pigment- 
sheath, reflecting 
and lens-like struc- 
tures, and an iris 
diaphragm, either 

singly or in com- s 



bination, may be 
added. Fig. 9 7 


Fig. 97 . — Opostomias miaripims. Median section of a simple 
phosphorescent organ, Radial gland tabes. (After 
Lendenfeld.) 


represents one of 

the simplest types of phdsphorescent organ, which, in groups of 


^Moseley, ChaUmger JleporU, Zool, sxii, 1887, p, 267. 

® C. W. Wilson, Jovirn. Morph, xv. 1899, p. 667. 

® Burckhaidt, Ann, Mag, iTat, Sist, (7), vi. 1900^. 568. ^ Ibid, op, cit, p. 558. 
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50 to 100, are arranged in transverse bands on the sides of 
Opostomias QYiim'ipnus, and appear as small white spots on the 
otherwise black skin of this Fish. 

Each organ has the shape of a biconvex lens, sunk to about 
half its thickness in the skin. The inner half is formed of 
radially-arranged gland tubes filled with small granular cells, 
and converging towards the centre of the oi’gan. Into the con- 
nective-tissue walls of the tubes extend blood-vessels and nerves. 
External to the gland tubes there is a layer of long slender cells 
arranged perpendicularly to the surface, and more externally 
still a layer of ganglion cells. There is evidence that these 
organs multiply by division. Such simple phosphorescent organs 
as these differ little from the groups of epidermic gland cells, 
which probably formed the evolutionary starting-point in the 
development of these singular structures. 

A much more complex type of luminous organ is to be found 
in the suborbital organs of Pacliystomias microdon^ of which 
there are two on each side, appearing as conspicuous white 
masses, one in front of the other, and situated just below the 
eye. The more anterior of the two organs is somewhat pouch- 



shaped in section, its walls 
consisting of several con- 
centric layers (Fig. 98). 
Externally there is a layer 
of black pigment, within 
which is a stratum of 
irregular gland tubes. More 
internally still there is a 
thick layer of light-reflect- 
ing spicules, probably de- 
rived from an inverted and 


Pig. ^z.~-P(^yst(mias microdoTi, Section of modified dermal scale. The 

part of the organ is 

like diaphragm ; I, leixs-like body ; p.s, pig- occupied by a number of 
ment sheath ; a, layer of light -reflecting _ 

spicules. (After Lendenfeid.) radial -disposed structures, 

probably similar to the, 

gland tubes of the simple organs of Opostomia$, and continuous ,* 
witli a lens-like structure which, as it were, closes the expanded. ; 
mouth of the pouch. The superficial skin which forms 
margin of the aperture partially projects over the outer aur^i^i*^ 
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of the lens-like body, somewhat after the fashion of an iris- 
diaphragm. The organ is supplied by a branch of the fifth 
cranial nerve. Between such simple and complex organs as 
those above described there are various other types which are 
more or less intermediate in character. 

A particular type of phosphorescent organ is not necessarily 
restricted to the same species ; both the simplest and one or more 
of the more complex types may be represented in the same Fish. 
Thus, O;postomias micripnus,^hi(AL frequents depths of over 2000 
fathoms, has not only the simple organs described above, but also 
others differing from the former in having an external pigmentary 
sheath, which are scattered all over the body at intervals of 1 to 
3 mm. There are also larger and still more complex organs which 
are disposed in two parallel rows along each side of the body ; 
and finally, the same species has special luminous organs on a 
median chin-barbel, and also on an elongated fin-ray pertaining 
to the pectoral fin. 

The light emitted by phosphorescent organs is probably of use 
to deep-sea Fishes in enabling them to seek and detect their 
prey in the sunless depths which they frequent. The position 
of the organs on the sides and ventral surfafCe of the body, and 
the frequent presence of special luminous organs in the vicinity 
of the mouth, render them admirably adapted to light up the 
water in front of and beneath the Fish, while the existence of 
optical accessories for intensifying the luminous beams, and for 
regulating their distribution, combined with an abundant nervous 
supply, suggests that the emission of light is under the control of 
the Fish, and may be varied as the occasion requires. That 
these organs may^ also be defensive; in some instances at aU 
events, seems not improbable. A flash-light from the dorsal 
luminous organ or “ stern-chaser ” of Scojpdm henoitii would 
probably dazzle and frighten an enemy in hot pursuit of the 
Scopelus, The use of phosphorescent organs as baits or lures 
for enticing prey has already been alluded to. There is some 
evidence that the colour of the emitted l^ht differs in different 
Fishes ; and as there is considerable variety in the precise dis- 
position of the organs,^it seems probable that in deep-sea Fishes 
recognition lights may take the place of the reco^tion^|fli^ 
and sounds of those whose lot is cast in a sunnier ^bitat^ 
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THE SKIN AND SCALES 

The skin of the Cyclostomata and Fishes consists (1) of the 
epidermis, formed of several layers of epidermic cells, which are 
constantly being recrmted by the division of the cells of the basal 
layer; and (2) of a stratum of connective tissue with intermingled 
unstriped muscle -fibres, blood-vessels and nerves, which con- 
stitutes the deeper layer or dermis. From the epidermis are 
formed the various unicellular or multicellular glands with which 
the skin is provided ; and from one or both of the skin layers 
originate the different calcareous structures which constitute the 
hard exoskeleton. 

In the Cyclostomata the epidermis is particularly rich in 
goblet-shaped, mucus-secreting, gland-cells. The Myxinoids also 
possess numerous pockets of so-called “ thread-cells.” In each of 
these cells the protoplasm secretes a long spirally-coiled thread, 
and imder the influence of appropriate stimuli the thread is shot 
out and unwound to a great length. The threads and the mucus 
are so abundant that one of these animals will convert a bucket 
of water into a thick mass of jelly. No scales or other hard 
exoskeletal structures are present in any of the Cyclostomata, 

In Fishes mucus-glands are also abundant in the epidermis, 
and to th^ activity is due the slimy mucus which lubricates the 
surface of the body. , They are specially numerous in the Dipnoi 
(e.g. Frotopterus)j wfiere, in addition, there are many simple multi- 
cellular glands which secrete the " cocoon ” or capsule in which 
the Fish is enclosed during the dry season. From the epidermis 
are derived the poison-glands of some Teleosts, and also the 
"glandula pterygopodia ” in relation with the daspers of the 
male Elasmobranchs. The glandular structures in connexion with 
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the phosphorescent organs of the deep-sea Pishes will no doubt 
be traced to the same source. 

In the great majority of Pishes the skin becomes the seat of 
calcareous deposit, and gives rise to such diverse exoskeletal 
structures as the varied forms of spines and scales with which 
the surface of a Pish is invested.^ These structures, probably 
the most ancient form of Vertebrate skeleton owing its existence 
to the presence of lime salts in the tissues of the body, present 
highly characteristic modifications in the different groups. 

Exoskeletal structures are of two kinds: (1) those which 
owe their formation to the secretory activity of cells belonging both 
to the epidermis and the dermis, and (2) those which are derived 
solely from the dermis. To the first belong the dermal denticles 
or so-called placoid scales of most Elasmobranchs, and to the 
second the scales which form the skin-skeleton of living and 
extinct Teleostomi and Dipnoi. With the exception of enamel, 
which is always formed by the cells of the epidermis, the hard 
exoskeletal tissues owe their existence to the secretion of certain 
cells of the dermis (scleroblasts),^ the inclusion of which in a 
growing calcifying tissue is the cause of whatever cellular struc- 
ture the tissue may present. It will shortly be apparent that 
the dermic scleroblasts are by no means uniform in their pro- 
ducts, and that in different Pishes they give rise to widely 
different hard tissues. 

The dermal denticles or "shagreen” of the ordinary Sharks 
and Dog-Pishes (Elasmobranchii) probably represent the most 
primitive form of exoskeleton. In the development of a dermal 
denticle a papiUa of the dermis grows up into the overlying 
epidermis, pushing before it the basal layer of epidermic cells, 
which forms an investment to the papilla and constitutes the 
so-caUed "enamel organ” (Pig. 100). The papilla itself sub- 
sequently becomes converted into dentine, leaving, however, a 
central pulp-cavity, while the apex of the papilla is invested by 
a cap of enamel formed by the enamel orgm Ultimately the 
base of the papUla widens out into a more or less rhomboidal 
basal plate formed of bone. In this way there is formed a 

^ ■Williamson, Thil, Trams, czxxiz. 1849, p. 435 ; Hertwig, Mcrph, ii. 

1876, p. 328 ; v. 1879, p. 1 ; vii. 1882, p. 1 ; Klaatsch, %b, xyL 1890, p. 97 et seq,, 
p. 209 et seq. 

^ IQaatsch has since afS.nned the epidermic origin of the scleroblasts, ibid, xxi. 
1894, p. 153. 
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pointed, enamel-tipped spine of dentine which protrudes through 
the epidermis, and projects backwards on the surface of the body, 
hut is firmly fixed in the skin by the basal plate with which it 
is continuous. The centre of the under smface of the basal plate 
is perforated for the entrance of the blood-vessels which pass to 
the pulp in the axis of the spine. In the adult Fish 

the denticles form a fairly close-set covering to the whole body, 
including the head and even the surfaces of the fins, and are 
larger on the dorsal than on the ventral surface (Fig. 99). In 
the Hays {Bmai) they are more sparsely scattered, and in different 
parts of the body may form spines of considerable size for offen- 

Fig. 99. — Surface view 
of the dermal den- 
ticles of Scyllvim 
sp., showing their 
arrangement in 
oblique transverse 
rows. Basal plate ^ 
c, canal which per- 
forates the basal 
plate and becomes 
the aarial pulp-cavity 
of the spine ; /.6, 
intersecting fibrous 
bands of the dermis ; 
s, spine ; in the 
spine of one scale the 
dentinal tubules are 
shown. The smaller 
denticles are those 
most recently 
formed. (After 
Klaatsch.) 

sive or defensive purposes. The spines vary greatly in shape in 
different members of the group, sometimes beiug acutely pointed, 
and sometimes flattened or depressed, and often they are furnished 
with smaller accessory spines developed at their bases or from 
the surface of the basal plate. An arrangement of the denticles 
in oblique transverse rows is observable in some genera (e.g. 
Scyllium), In the Saw-Pishes (e.g. Fristis) the denticles 
which fringe the lateral margins of the long flattened rostrum 
are not only enormously enlarged, but are implanted in sockets 
and form the teeth of the saw (Pig. 262). In the Holocephali 
the smooth skin is almost entirely devoid of exoskeletal struc- 
tures, but dermal denticles are present on the frontal and anterior 
claspers, and in the young there may be a double row of small 
denticles along the back. 
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In the remaining groups of Fishes, the Teleostomi and the 
Dipnoi, the spine of the primitive dermal denticle is either 
evanescent or entirely wanting, while the- equivalent of the basal 
plate remains to form the unit of a scaly armature. Evidence 
of this may be fourid in the presence of transitory evanescent 
spines, provided with an enamel-cap, secreted by the basal epi- 
dermis, on the developing rhomboidal scales, as in the young 
Lepidosteus^ (Fig. 101); while the entrance of blood-vessels into 
the scales through perforations on their inner surfaces, as in 
PolypteTus and Lepidostius, obviously recalls the perforated base 
of a dermal denticle (Fig. 99). The epidermis now ceases to 



Pig. 100.— Vertioal section tiurangh the skin of an emliryo Shark. O, Dermis ; e.Md, 
layers of the dermis ; E, epidermis ; ^ enamel oi^an ; o, enamel layer ; j?, papilla of 
the dermis. (From Wiedersheim, after Gegenbamr.) 

take any part in the formation of the scales, and hence enamel 
no longer enters into their structure. A more regular and definite 
arrangement of the scales is noticeable, and whether distinct, or 
articulating with one another, or overlapping like the slates on 
the roof of a house, they are usually disposed in a aeries of 
successive oblique transverse rows. In some of these Fishes the 
embryonic epidermic covering of the scales becomes lost, and 
their outer surfaces are naked. More frequently, as in the 
generality of Teleosts, and in the Dipnoi, the reverse is the case, 
and the scales are more or less completely invested both by the 
dermis and the epidermis. As regards their shape, size, and 
minute structure there is much variation. In some Teleostomi 

^ Elaatscli, Morph, zvi. 1890, p. 195 ; Nickerson, JBvXh Mm, Comp, Zool, 
Sarva/rd, xsiv. 1898, ;|^ 115. 
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the primitive rhomboidal shape of the dermal denticle is retained ; 
in others a rounded or cycloid scale supplants the earlier rhombic 
type. Within the limits of the same group {e.g. Crossopterygii) 
there are examples of the independent evolution of a cycloid from 
a pre-existing rhombic squamation ; and with the introduction of 
the cycloid type an overlapping or imbricated disposition of the 
scales always takes the place of the marginal articulation of the 
rhombic type. 

As to the causes which may have determined the shape and 
mutual relations of scales interesting suggestions have been made.^ 
Scales bear a segmental relation to^the subjacent muscle-segments 
or myotomes, sometimes being disposed in oblique transverse rows 



Fig. 101. — Development 
of a scale in L^i~ 
dosteus ojseus x 330. 
h.p^ Basal plate, with 
included bone cells, 
at first distinct from 
the spine ; enamel ; 
s.o, enamel organ ; 

epidermis, with 
large gland cells ; 
jp, dermic papilla 
which forms the ves- 
tigial spine ; 8d, 
scler oblasts. (From 
Klaatsch.) 


coinciding with the latter, or the rows may be so far increased as 
to be multiples of the myotomes. From mechanical considerations 
depending on the sigmoid shape and interdigitating relations of 
the myotomes and their separating fibrous septa or myocommata, 
and the attachment of the myocommata to the dermis, the con- 
traction of the myotomes during the lateral flexions of the trunk 
in swimming has a tendency to wrinkle the skin into definitely 
circumscribed rhombic areas, thus determining the shape, limits, 
and disposition of the scales which are developed in those areas. 
The rhombic was probably the primitive shape of scales, and is 
certainly characteristic of the palaeontologically older types of 
scaly Fishes. Generally the rhombic condition is associated with 
a peg-and-socket articulation between the upper and lower margins 
of adjacent scales. But a rhombic squamation is not without 

^ Ryder, Proc. Acad, Nat, Sd, PMladelphia, 1892, p. 219 ; Smith "Woodwaid, 
Nat, Sd, iii. 1893, p. 448. 
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disadvantages, and would certainly impose some restriction on the 
lateral flexures of the body in swimming, and hence in the diffarPT^ t-. 
groups of Fishes it may happen that, in the more specialised forms, 
an imbricated cycloid squamation supersedes a rhombic condition, 
and with the change the Fish acquires greater lateral mobility. 
Even in the same Fish the gradual substitution of the cycloid for 
the rhombic type may be observed. In the Australian Aetheole^is} 
a fossil genus related to the European Liassic Dapedius, there is a 
gradual transition along the sides of the body between the articulated 
rhombic scales of the relatively immobile trunk and the cycloid 
overlapping scales of the flexible tail ; and it may be mentioned 
that, even where a typical rhombic squamation exists, the peg-and- 

Fiq. 102. — Adpenser nith- 
enu$» At Side view of 
the trunk of a speci- 
men 30 cm. in length 
(nat. size) ; dorsal 
row of plates ; 1, 1', 
lateral rows ; between 
the rows of large 
scutes may be seen the 
numerous small den- 
ticles which are repre- 
sented ( X 10) in B } C, 
one of ^e lai^e scutes 
( X 10). (From Hert- 
wig.) 

C. 

socket articulation may be wanting in the caudal region, so as to 
ensure greater freedom of moYement, Mechanical considerations 
may also explain the overlapping of cycloid scales. From the 
mode of attachment of the myocommata to the dermis, the con- 
tractions of the myotomes, through the pull which they exert on 
the former, tend to deflect or depress the scale-areas, particularly 
at their anterior margins. 

In the surviving Crossopterygii, as in Polyjpterus, the scales 
are rhomboidal and thick, and they only slightly overlap. They 
articulate with one another by means of marginal peg-and-socket 
articulations (Fig. 106, B). A thick layer of hard, glistening, 
enamel-like substance or " ganoin ” forms the outer layer of the 
scale ; the inner layer consisting of bone in which dentinal 
tubules as well as bone-cells are present. In the numerous fossil 
members of the group the scales a^igeither rhomboidal or cycloid. 

^ Smith Woodward, p. 449. 
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The oldest representatives of the Chondrostei, the Palaeonis- 
oidae (Fig. 283) possessed a complete armature of rhombic 
scales, but in aU the surviving members of the group the scales 
have undergone considerable modification in some respects, and 
in others are degenerate. In the Sturgeon {Mipetisery the 
primitive rhombic scjuamation is retained only on the sides of 
the terminal part of the tail, and there they are in close apposi- 
tion in oblique rows. The rest of the body is traversed by five 
widely-separated longitudinal rows of large bony scutes, which, 
like the rhombic scales, are furnished with ridges and projecting 



Fig. 103. — Surface view of 
the rhombic scales of 
a young L^idosteus. 
In two scales the parts 
which are overlapped 
by adjacent scales are 
shaded, c. Position of 
the central canal which 
perforates the inner 
surface of each scale ; 
/.6, intersecting fibrous 
bands of the dermis ; 
vestigial spines. (After 
Ellaatsch.) 


spines (Fig. 102). Between the rows of large scales there are 
numerous denticle-like structures arranged in oblique rows. Each 
of these consists of a basal plate imbedded in the dermis, and of 
one or more projecting spines which perforate the epidermis. 
All the scales have the same minute structure, consisting mainly 
of bone ; but the surface layer and the spines seem to be composed 
of a hard laminated substance from which bone-cells are absent 
(ganoin). In Polyodon the scutes are wanting, but vestigial 
denticles are retained. 

Among the Holostei the scales are very different in the two 
surviving members of the group. In Lepidostms (Fig. 103) the 

1 0. Hertwig, Morph. JoM. ii. 1876, p. 374 j Klaatsch, svi. 1890, p. 146. 
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scdilcs are rhombic, and both in arrangement and structure, as 
well as in their method of articulating with one another, they 
closely resemble those of Polypterus. In Amia} on the contrary, 
the relatively thin scales are cycloid in shape, and in their im- 
bricated arrangement, in their enclosure in pouches of the dermis, 
and in the absence of any superficial covering of ganoin, they 
are very similar to the scales of the more typical Teleosts (Fig. 
295). The resemblance extends even to histological structure, 
for each scale consists of an outer layer of bone, which gradually 
passes into an inner fibrous stratum. 

In Teleosts the usually thin and flexible scales are primarily 
developed from dermic papillae, but subsequently they come 
to lie in pockets or pouches in the dermis. As a rule no 
spines are developed, and so far no trace of an enamel organ 
has been detected during their development. The scales in their 



Pig. 104. — Diagrammatic 
longitudinal section 
through the skin of a 
Teleost to show the 
position of the scales. 
di Dermis ; ep, epi- 
dermis ; scale. 
(After Boas.) 


dermal pouches are disposed obliquely to the surface of the 
body, so that the hinder part of one scale overlaps the anterior 
portion of the scale next behind it (Fig. 104). Only the free 
hinder part of each scale has an epidermic investment (Fig. 105). 
In minute structure each scale consists of an outer layer of bone, 
which, like the bone of the endoskeleton, may either be homo- 
geneous except for a feeble lamination, or it may contain bone- 
cells arranged in successive layers, parallel to the surface of the 
scale. In addition, there is an inner fibrous stratum in which 
the fibrous bundles in any one plane cross those in planes above 
or below them. The scales are either '^cycloid,” that is, they 
have smooth, unbroken, margins (Fig. 105), or the free margin of 
ee.ch scale is produced into a series of tooth-like ^ines, and the 
scale is said to be “ ctenoid ” (Fig. 106, A). 

Some Teleosts, however, have scales which are neither cycloid 
nor ctenoid, and in certain features seem to be intermediate 
between ordinary Teleostean scales and dermal denticlea Thus, 
on certain parts of the body of each scale consists 

^ KLaatsch, op, cit. p. 178? ® 0. Bartwig^ Morph, Jakth, viJ. p. 15. 
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of a rhombic basal plate, produced into a curved, baokwardly- 
inclined spine, the axis of which contains a pulp-cavity opening 
on the inner surface of the basal plate (Pig- 107). Some Mai- 



PiQ, 105. Cycloid scale of SoLno fario. Fig. 106. — ^A, Ctenoid scale; B, “Ganoid” 

a, Anterior portion covered by overlap scale. (After Giintber ; from Parker and 
of preceding scales ; 6, free portion Haswell.) 
covered only by pigmented epidermis. 

(From Parker and Has well.) 


thidae (e.g. Mdthe have similar scales, but with round basal 
plates and solid spines (Fig. 108, B). Similar scales (Fig. 109), 
sometimes rhombic in shape, with one or more spines, which may 
be simple or branched, are also found in the 
Sclerodermi (e.g- Balistes, Monacanthiis, Trio- 
canthus)? 

Amongst some of the usually scaleless 
Siluroid Fishes the scales assume a very 
peculiar structure. In Hypostoma^ {Pleco- 
stomm) the sides and back of the Fish are 
covered by large bony plates, but on the 
under surface and on the fins these are 
replaced by much smaller ones. Both kinds, 
however, carry numerous small movable spines 
implanted in sockets (Fig. 110), a fact which 
suggests comparison with a stage in the de- 
velopment of the scales of Zepidosteus, when the 

Fig,J.07. — Centriscus SCO- t • 

lopax. A, Scale from independently formed and evanescent spmes 



the orbital I’egion, x 
‘ B, scale from the 

,se of the pectoral 

- 


have not yet fused with the basal plates. 

In other Teleosts, as in the Agonidae 
(From TrigHdae, the body is completely 

cuirassed with" large keeled bony plates. 
The singular appearance of many of the Plectognathi is largely 
^ 0. Hertwig, Morph. Jahrh, vii. p. 7. ® Ibid. vii. p. 29. ® Ibid. ii. p. 334. 
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Fio. 108. — A, Scale of AnteTmarius MspidiAS^ x 100 ; B, 
scale of a young Mcdthe ve^ertUiOt x 100. (After 
Hertwig.) 


the result of the curious modifications which their scales 
undergo. In some of 
the Coffer-Fishes (Os- 
tracion) these struc- 
tures assume the form 
of polygonal hony 
plates which suturally 
articulate with one 
another and enclose 
the trunk in a rigid 
cuirass, from which the 
scaleless tail protrudes 
behind (Fig. 438); 
while in some Globe- 
Fishes and Porcupine- 
Fishes (e.g. Tetrodon, 

Diodon) the prolongation of the scales into strong erectile spines 

equally well serves the pur- 
pose of protection (Fig. 439). 

Most Teleostomi have 
the scales along the lateral 
line ” perforated by single or 
multiple apertures, through 
which the sensory canal 
communicates with the 
exterior. 

In a few Teleosts scales 
are entirely absent, as in 
most Siluridae ; or they 
exist only as microscopic 
vestiges hidden in the skin, 
as in Eels; or, as in such 
naked forms as AnteTi/mrius 
B. ^ marmorcdus and Lepado- 

gaster^ and in some Silu- 

Fia. 109 . — £Lt Scale of Baiistes x 20 ; ridae, they become reduced 

B, scaleof x20. (After ^ papillae of the 

Hertwig.) % _ . ^ ^ 

dermis. 

The concentric rings observable (Fig. 106) on the surface 
of many Teleostean scales are an index to the age of the 
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Fish.^ The formation of these rings depends on the fact that 
the lines of growth on the surface of the scale are more widely- 
separated from one another on that portion of the scale formed 
during summer, and relatively closer together on that part which 
is formed during the winter ; the more rapid growth in the warmer 
season probably being due to favourable conditions as to food 
and temperature, and the retarded growth of the colder season to 
the reverse. Hence, by counting the alternating zones of close- 
set winter lines and less closely approximated summer lines of 
growth, a reliable clue may be gained as to the age of the Fish. 

In the Dipnoi,^ as in Teleosts, the scales are enclosed in 
dermal pockets, and exhibit a regular, imbricated disposition in 
oblique rows (Fig. 304, A). In shape they 
are nearly cycloid, or slightly oval, with 
the long axis coinciding with that of the 
body. Structurally, also, they bear some 
resemblance to Teleostean scales, although 
_ ^ differing in details. On the outer surface 

Fig. 110.--^Eypostoma. com^ p ^ 

m&rsmii. A scale from 01 the scales there are numerous small 

Mudi spiaes. No significance, other than 
the spines (s) ’ is im- as an example of evolutionary convergence, 
fFxom^HertwigO attached to the resemblance between 

the scales of Fishes so widely separated as 
the Dipnoi and the Teleosts. 

AU known fossil Dipnoi had scales of a similar character, 
although differing greatly in size in different genera. In some 
(e.g. JDipterus) a layer of enamel -like substance invests the 
exposed portions of the scales. 

^ Hoffbauer, “Die Altersbestimmung des Karpfen an seiner Schuppe.” Jdhresh. 
des Schlesiscken Fiseherei-VereinSf 1899 ; J. Stewart Thomson, Joum, Marine JSiol, ' 
Assoc, vi. No. 3, 1902, p. 373. ^ 

® Gunther, Phil Pram. clxi. 1871, p. 516 ; Elaatsoh, op. cit. p. 209. 




CHAPTEK VIII 


THE SKELETON 

All Fishes possess an internal skeleton which, in order that it 
may be distinguished from the more superficial scaly exoskeleton 
described in Chapter VII., is termed the endoskeleton. The 
latter consists (i.) of an axial part, including the vertebral column 
and the skull ; and (ii.) of an appendicular portion, consisting of 
the skeleton of the limbs and their supporting pectoral and 
pelvic girdles. 

The Vertebral Column.^ — The individual segments or vertebrae 
which, arranged in a linear series, collectively form the vertebral 
column, are highly complex structures, each being formed by a 
number of vertebral elements, the sum total of which constitutes 
a vertebra. Perhaps the best conception of the nature of vertebral 
elements is to be gleaned from the study of such primitive Fishes 
as the Elasmobranchs, in which not only are all the vertebral 
components present, but they are less modified by suppression 
and fusion than in most other Fishes, and on this account they 
afford a convenient introduction to the study of the puzzling 
eccentricities of vertebral structure in other groups. Selecting 
any common Dog-Fish, such as ScylUum canicula, and starting 
with an early embryonic stage, it may be stated that the first 
indication of a vertebral column is the formation of the notochord, 
which, invested by its chordal sheath, extends from the tip of 
the tail to a point on the under surface of the brain just behind 
* the hypophysis or pituitary body. Subsequently, a number of 
cartilaginous pieces are developed in connexion with the dorsal 

1 This portion of the chapter is mainly based on the important researches of Dr. 
<5adow and Miss Abbott. See Phil. Trans, 186, 1895, p. 168 st sej. where copious 
references to the work of other writers are given. 
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and ventral surfaces of the notochord, which, as they form 
portions of a system of dorsal and ventral arches, are termed 
“ arcualia ” (Fig. 111). On the dorsal side there are : (i.) a series 
of paired lasi-dorsal cartilages (neurapophyses or neural arches), 
the two elements of each pair contributing to form the side walls 
of the neural canal in which the spinal cord is lodged (Fig. 112, 
A); (ii.) a series of inter-dorsal cartilages (intercalary neural 

arches), regularly alternating with 
the preceding, and completing 
the walls of the neural canal by 
filling up the intervals between 
the basi-dorsals ; and (iii.) a series 
of supra-dorsal elements, typi- 
cally also in pairs, but in the 
Dog-Fish fused to form single 
median cartilages. Of the latter 
there are two sets — one the 
supra ~basi~ dorsals, or neural 
spines, are situated over the basi- 
dorsals; and the other, supra^^ 
alternating with the 
former, lie over tfTe inter-dorsals," 
the two series forming the key- 
stones of the dorsal arches, and 
thus completing the roof of the 
neural canal. On the ventral side 
of the notochord this arrange- 
ment is substantially repeated by a series of ventral arcualia, 
which, however, are somewhat differently arranged in the. ' 
trunk and tail. Thus, in the trunk there are : (i.) a series of 
Iasi-ventral or haemal cartilages, corresponding with the basi- 
dorsals above, which grow out laterally into short processes, 
the parapophyses or transverse processes, and terminate in 
(ii.) short, slender cartilages — the costal elements or rihs — ^which 
may perhaps be regarded as the ventral equivalents of supra-basi- 
dorsals. The ribs project outwards into the dorsal wall of the coelom 
and end in the myocommata- separating the myotonies of the body- 
wall. In the tail the basi-ventrals lose their ribs and, growing down- 
wards into ventral prolongations, they unite in pairs beneath the 
caudal artery and vein, and so form a series of inverted arches 




Fig. 111.— a, side view of precaudal verte- 
brae of ScyUiwm canicida \ B, similar 
view of caudal vertebrae. h,d, Basi- 
dorsal ; c, centrum ; A, basi-ventral ; 
h.s, haemal spine ; i.d, inter-dorsal ; 
p, parapophysis ; r, rib ; a.d, supra- 
dorsals. The vertical dotted lines 
indicate the limits of neuromeres and 
myotomes. The small circles represent 
the exits of the dorsal and ventral roots 
of spinal nerves. (After Ridewood.) 
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(haemal arches) enclosing a haemal canal (Fig. 112, B). The apex 
of each arch is prolonged into a median process or haemal s^ine. 
Although not recognisable in the Dog-Fish, paired inter-veoitral 
cartilages, corresponding with the inter-dorsals above, are present 
in some Elasmobranchs and alternate with the basi-ventrals. In the 
caudal region of others {e.g. Skates and Bays) ventral counterparts 
of the supra-interdorsals are present, and are termed infra-'central 
cartilages. Much in the same way that their dorsal equivalents 
enclose a neural canal, so the ventral arcualia partially surround the 
viscera-containing coelom in the trunk; and in the tail, but more 
completely, the ^ 

vestigial coelom 

of that region or ^ 

the haemal canal. 

The different 

vertebral compon- / \ \ j 

ents are by no 1 ^ 

means of equal ) ^ 

morphological \- ^ 

value. The basi- ^ B 

dorsals and basi- 

'crn-nf voles 112.— A, tiaiisverse section of a precaudal vertebra; B, 

ventrais, ana tne similar section of a caudal vertebra, h-a. Haemal arch 
inter-dorsals and (basi-ventrals) ; h.Cf haemal canal ; haemal spine ; «.f, 

, . neural canal. Other reference letters as in Fie. 111. 

inter- ventrals, are 

the primary elements and the most important. The supra-dorsals 
are merely cartilages segmented off from the basi-dorsals and inter- 
dorsals, while the ribs and the infra-ventrals are similarly derived 
from the basi-ventrals and inter-ventrals respectively. As to the 
vertebral elements which collectively form a vertebra in the Dog- 
Fish, it would seem from evidence afforded by the neuromere^^ and 
more especially by the facts of development, that each complete 
skeletal segment or vertebra consists of a pair of basi-dorsals with 
the preceding pair of inter-doisals, and of a pair of basi-ventrals 
with the next succeeding pair of inter-ventrals. It must be 
emphasised, however, that, considered as a joint or segment in a 
flexible back-bone, a vertebra is a physiological unit, the morpho- 
logical value of which may differ widely in different Fishes. 
Hence, in other Fishes, the grouping of vertebral components to 

^ Neuromeres are body-segments defined and limited by tbe exits of tbe suc- 
cessive pairs of spinal nerves from the neural canal. 
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form individual vertebrae may be quite different to that which 
takes place in the Dog-Fish, and may even be accompanied by 
their more or less complete fusion. 

In the more primitive types of vertebral column, such as 
are characteristic of many fossil and not a few existing Fishes, 
arcualia alone are present, and remain associated with a per- 
sistent notochord which has grown with the growth of the 
animal. In the more specialised Fishes, on the contrary, the 
need of an axial support for the body, which, while retaining 
the necessary flexibility, must possess greater strength, has 
resulted in the development of a series of solid cartilaginous, 
calcified or bony, discoidal joints or segments, the centra, which 
surround and more or less completely replace the notochord, and, 
while supporting, form also a bond of connexion between the 
dorsal and ventral arches. Notwithstanding their superficial 
resemblance, an important developmental distinction is to be 
noted in the mode of formation of centra in different Fishes, 
which enables one kind to be distinguished as ^'chorda-central' 
and another as '' arch-centra!' ^ Chorda-centra are centra formed 
by the conversion of the chordal sheath into a series of ring-like 
cartilaginous segments, which subsequently, by a process of inward 
thickening, become biconcave, disc-like structures, and more or less 
completely replace the notochord, except in the spaces between 
them. Arch-centra, on the other hand, owe their formation to 
the growth of the bases of the primary arcualia round the noto- 
chord, external to the chordal sheath, and their subsequent fusion 
to form annular segments, which, later, become biconcave centra. 

I Of Fishes which possess vertebral centra the Elasmobranchs alone 
I have chorda-centra 5 the Holostei and the Teleostei, and very 
■ probably the Crossopterygii also, having arch-centra. The Dipnoi 
and the Holocephali, and the Chondrostean Teleostomi are acent- 
i:ous that is, they are devoid of vertebral centra and possess a 
persistent notochord. Neither in their embryonic development nor 
in their evolution in time are the different vertebral components 
synchronous in their appearance. Developmentally, the arcualia 
are the first to be formed, and of these those on ' the dorsal aspect 
of the notochord appear earlier than their representatives on the 
ventral side, while the centra are the last of aU ; and in a general 
way the palaeontological sequence agrees with the embryological. 

^ Gadow, 02 ?. p, 190. 
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The independent evolution of a more specialised vertebral 
column from a more primitive one may often be traced within 
the limits of the same group of Fishes when the more ancient 
genera are compared with the more recent. In the Elasmo- 
branchs and the Crossopterygii, for example, the oldest known 
types were acentrous, while the more recent have acquired calci- 
fied or bony centra, and altogether they have reached a more 
advanced stage of vertebral evolution. Some Fishes, like the 
Chondrostei and the Dipnoi, seem, however, to exhibit com- 
paratively little advance in vertebral structure, since both the 
Palaeozoic and the living representatives of these groups agree 
in being acentrous. 

Some of the more notable features in the structure of the 
vertebral- column in the Cyclostomata and Fishes will now be 
briefly considered. 

In the Cyclostomata the acentrous vertebral column is more 
primitive than in any other Craniates, and in the Lamprey it 
consists of a persistent notochord, supporting a series of isolated 
cartilages on each side of the spinal cord.^ As two pairs of 
these cartilages are included in each neuromere it is possible 
that they represent alternating basi-dorsals and inter-dorsals. 
There are no ventral arcualia in the trunk and no ribs. In the 
Hag-Fish (Myxine) the dorsal cartilages are restricted to the 
tail. 

The description of the vertebral column of the Dog-Fish may 
be taken as fairly applicable to Elasmobranchs in general, and 
hence only certain notable features in some other members of 
the group need be referred to here. The most primitive Elasmo- 
branchs, the Palaeozoic genera Gladoselache and Pleuracanthus 
were acentrous, although calcified rings have been observed in a 
Permian species of the latter genus and scattered calcifications 
in others. Some of the earlier Mesozoic genera (e.g. Syiodus) 
were also devoid of centra, at least in the trunk-region. The 
first indication of complete centra occurs in the Lower Lias 
Cestraciont, Palaeosjpinax? All the later extinct, as well as all 
existing forms, have more or less well-developed centra, hardened 
by the deposit of lime salts in their primitively cartilaginous 

^ Schneider, Beitr. z. •oergl, Aimt, u. BntmcX:!. JFirhelth.f Berlin, 1879, p. 61 ; also 
Gadow, op. dt. p. 196. 

^ Smith Woodward, Brit. Mus. Oat. Fos$il Pt. i. 1889, p. xvii. 
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substance, but never in the form of true bone. The mode in 
which the lime is deposited is marked by certain peculiarities 
which are characteristic of particular families^ 113). In 
some genera, as in the extinct Falaeospinax and the living 
Acanthids and Scymnus^ the calcified portion of each centrum 
takes the form of a cylinder constricted across the middle, like 
two cones joined apex to apex (cyclospondylic). This condi- 
tion is probably the most primitive, but it may be modified in 
other genera by the further addition of calcic salts in two 
different ways. Thus, the deposit may take place by the simple 
addition of concentric layers to the original constricted cylinder 



Fig. 113. — Schematic transverse section through the middle of a Cyclospondylic (A), a 
Tectospondylic (B), and an Asterospondylic vertebra (C). d. Middle portion of the 
calcified double cone ; d\ additional concentric calcified layers ; d"j double cone 
with radiating calcified layers ; ea;.m, external elastic membrane ; haemal arch ; 
9 ^.a, neural arch ; n.e^ notochordal cavity. (From Zittel, after Basse. ) 

(tectospondylic), as in the Skates and Bays ; or it may take the 
form of a series of longitudinal plates radiating outwards from 
the cylinder, and giving rise to a star-like pattern in cross-section 
(asterospondylic), as in Scyllium and Lamna, In most living 
Elasmobranchs (eJg. Scyllium), but not in such genera as Noti- 
danus, JSeterodontus, and Squatina, the bases of the dorsal and 
ventral arches grow round the centra and meet, or even fuse, so that 
the latter become surrounded by rings of cartilage which, after a 
fashion, suggest incipient arch-centra (Fig. 112, A). The caudal 
portion of the vertebral column is often described as "'diplo- 
spondylic,” that is, there are two centra, two pairs of basi- 
dorsals, two pairs of inter-dorsals, and two pairs of basi-ventrals, 

^ Basse, Das natiirluhe Syst. d. ElasmobraTyihur, etc., Jena, 1879, p. 30, ct seq* 
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or in other words, two vertebrae to each nenromere^ ('Ficr 

The Holocephali have a vertebral column essentially similar 
to that of other Elasmobranchs, but of a more primitive type (Fig. 
114). The notochord is persistent and there are no centra; but ring- 
like calcifications, four or five 
to each neuromere, occur in the 
chordal sheath in ChimaercLi 
although not in Callorhynchus, 

Eibs are absent. In the whip- 
like terminal portion of the 
tail the arcualia and the 
notochord become replaced by 
a slender continuous filament 
of cartilage. 

In the more obvious fea- 
tures of vertebral structure 
the Dipnoi^ have much in 
common with the Elasmo- 
branchs, especially with cer- 
tain of the acentrous Palaeo- 
zoic representatives of that 
group. The notochord is per- 
sistent, centra are wanting, 
and the different vertebral 
components continue to retain Fia 114.— A, transverse section of the verte- 
their primitive distinctness. 

On the other hand, the basi- 
dorsals are much better devel- 
oped than the inter-dorsals, 
which are either vestigial or 
absent. The basi-dorsals unite in pairs over tli5^ spinsil cord to 
form complete neural arches, and each arch supports dorsally 
the legs of a A -shaped, gable-like element or neural spine, which 
probably represents a pair of fused supra-basidorsals. Ventrally, 
there are basi- ventral cartilages, fused in pairs beneath the noto- 
chord, and supporting well - developed, bone - ensheathed ribs. 

^ Gadow, op. dt, p. 194 ; Ridewood, Linn. Soc. Zoot xxvii. 1899, p, 46. 

“ Gunther, Phil. Trans. 161, 1872, p. 526 ; 'Wiedersheim, Morph, Siitelien, Jena, 
1880, Pi. i. p. 65 ; Gadow, op. cit. p. 198. 


oral column 01 Chimaera mmstrosa; B, 
lateral view. c.r, Calcified ring ; A.,r, basi- 
ventral ; int, inter-dorsal ; neurhl arch 
(hasi - dorsal) ; nch, notochord ; nch.^, 
chordal sheath ; neural spine (supra- 
dorsal). (From Parker and Haswell, after 
Basse.) 
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Inter-ventrals appear to be absent Each neuromere corresponds 
with a pair of basi-ventrals, of basi-dorsals and of inter-dorsals. 
The haemal arches and spines are formed partly by the basi- 
ventrals, but mainly by the ventral union of the successive pairs 
of ribs. As in the Holocephali, the terminal arcualia of the tail 
become fused into a straight axial cartilaginous filament, trans- 
versely divided into segments, which replaces the notochord. 



Pig. 115.— Side view of tlie precaudal vertebrae of a Sturgeon {Aciptnszr sturio). a.c, 
Aortic canal, formed by the median union of ingrowths from the ba.si-ventrals and 
inter-ventrals of opposite sides ; b.d, basi-dorsals ; h.v, basi-ventral ; i.d, inter- 
dorsal ; i.-y, inter -ventral ; notochord; ?i.c, neural canal; n.sp, neural spine; 

cuticular sheath of the notochord; p, parapophysis ; r, rib ; aperture for 
the root of a spinal nerve. 

Each segment supports a variable number of dorsal and ventral 
gable-pieces, or neural and haemal spines. Certain of the verte- 
bral components, such as the ribs, and the neural and haemal 
spines, are ensheathed by*^membrane bone. 

With certain modifications in details the preceding descrip- 
tion will also apply to the vertebral column of the Chondrostei 
(Fig. 115). It will be noted, however, that the inter -dorsals 
axe much better developed than in the Dipnoi, although when 
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compared with the basi-dorsals they take hut a small share in 
forming the walls of the neural canal. Well-developed but 
somewhat fragmentary inter-ventrals are present. The baamai 
arches and spines are formed by the downgrowth and ventral 
union of the basi-ventrals as in the Dog-Pish, and apparently 
without the aid of costal elements. In Polyodon the ribs are 
vestigial/ but in Acipenser they are well developed. The neural 
arches and spines, and their haemal representatives in the tail, 
and also the ribs, are partially ossified, or ensheathed by bone. 

In the existing Crossopterygii, Holostei, and Teleostei, popularly 


Fiq. 116. — Diagram to illus- 
trate the grouping of 
vertebral elements to form 
vertebrae, A, in an Elasmo- 
branch, B, in Amia^ and 
C, in Lepidost&ua. B.Dy 
Basi-dorsals; B.V, basi- 
veutrals ; /.i>, inter- 
dorsals ; I, r, inter-vent- 
rals ; in.*Q.c, inter- verte- 
bral cartilage divided by 
a concavo - convex cleft ; 
jp.c, precentrum ; pt.c^ 
postcentrum. The square 
blocks represent indi- 
vidual vertebrae, and the 
oblique lines, the attach- 
ments of tbemyocommata. 
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known as the "bony Tishes" the vertebral column assumes a more 
familiar character, and at the same time we meet with interesting 
illustrations of the different methods by which the separate com- 
ponent vertebral elements of the more primitive types of " back- 
bone ” are concentrated together in groups, and fused to form that 
complex physiological product, the complete bony vertebra.® In 
most of these Fishes each vertebra is formed by the aggregation 
and fusion of a pair of basi-dorsals anSf^a pair of basi-ventrals, 
and includes, in addition, a pair of inter-dorsal^ which may 
either be the pair in front of the basi-dorsals or the pair behind,, 
and also a pair of inter-ventrals, which, similarly, may be th& 
^ Bridge, 1897, p. 722. a Gadow, op, eit, p. 201, et. seq. 
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pair in front or behind the basi-ventrals (Fig. 116). The product 
of this fusion is a series of bony vertebrae, each consisting of a 
biconcave arch-centrum, which includes the fused basal portions 
■of a pair of basi-dorsals and a pair of basi-ventrals. The distal 
portions of the basi-dorsals form the neural arch, while the rib- 
bearing parapophyses are lateral outgrowths from the basi- 
ventrals which otherwise have become merged in the centrum. 
Finally, the centrum is completed by its fusion with a pair of 
inter-dorsals and a pair of inter-ventrals. Supra-dorsal elements 
may also be included as minor contributory factors. The supra- 
basi-dorsals co-ossify with their basi-dorsals and then unite to 
form the ordinary unpaired neural spine of most bony Fishes, or, 
as in Amia, they remain distinct from each other, and are obvious 
as a double spine. In Lejpiclosteus these elements co-ossify with 
the neural arches and form the post-zygapophyses. Supra-inter- 
dorsals have been identified in the embryo as distinct elements, 
but their eventual fate is not always known. In Lepidosteus they 
persist as distinct cartilages in the adult (Fig. 118, A). Well- 
developed bony ribs are usually present. The haemal arches ot 
the tail are formed by the downgrowth of the parapophyses and 
their ribs, or by the latter alone, and by their ventral union to 
form haemal spines ; consequently, each arch always includes a 
pair of costal elements. With such general features in common 
there are certain notable variations in some of these Fishes, to 
which brief reference may be made. 

Little is at present known of the development of the 
vertebral column in either of the only two existing genera of 
Crossopterygii, Polyptervs^ and CalamicMhys, and hence the 
precise mode of grouping of their vertebral components to form 
vertebrae is unknown. The condition of the vertebral column 
in the fossil forms varies greatly in different families, but in 
none is it so specialised as in the surviving members of the 
group. In the Devonian Holoptychidae, and even in genera so 
comparatively recent as the Upper Cretaceous Coelaoanth M(mro- 
poma, the persistence of the notochord and the absence of centra 
indicate a very primitive grade of vertebral evolution. The 
Devonian and Carboniferous Ehizodontidae (e.g. JEibsthenopteron 
and MMzodus), on the contrary, seem to have had well-ossified 
ring-like vertebrae. 

^ See Budgett, Trmis. Zool. Soe, xvi. Pt. vii. 3902 , p. 316 . 
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In the caudal region of Amia the hasi- dorsals and hasi- 
ventrals, and the inter-dorsals and inter-ventrals, form separate 
arch -centra which remain distinct; hence each vertebra is 
double, and there is a regular alternation of arch-bearing “ pre- 
centra” and arch -less “post-centra” (Fig. 117, D). In the 
trunk-region the pre- and post-centra have fused, and in this 
region the vertebrae are single. 

A very primitive type of vertebral column occurs in some of 
the Jurassic allies of Amia, in which certain of the vertebral 
components, confluent in the adult Amia, retain some measure 
of their primitive distinctness.^ Thus, in the precaudal region 
of Eurycormus (Fig. 117,B) there is a series of alternating dorsal 

Fig, 117. — A, precaudal verte- 
brae of Caturus furcatus ; 
B, similar vertebrae of 
EurytmuMS speciosua ; C, 
caudal vertebrae of the 
latter species ; I), caudal 
vertebrae of Amia calm, 
h.a. Haemal arch ; h.ap^ 
haemal spine ; %.c, hypo- 
centrum ; neural arch ; 
n.8p, neural spine ; p, para- 
pophysis \p.Ci pre-centrum j 
pl.Cj pleuTO- centrum ; ptc, 
post-centrum ; r, rib. (After 
Zittel.) 


and ventral half-rings of bone, which between them completely 
invest the persistent notochord. Each ventral half-ring or 
hypocentrum ” represents a pair of fused and ossified basi- 
ventrals, and possibly also a pair of included inter-ventrals, and 
supports dorsally a pair of basi-dorsals, forming a neural arch, 
and laterally a pair of ribs. The dorsal semi-rings, or “ pleuro- 
centra,” similarly represent fused and ossified pairs of inter- 
dorsals. I^ the tail, modifications approximating to what is 
seen in the caudal region of Amia are to be noticed (C). By 
the upgrowth of the ventral arch-bearing semi-rings, and their 
conversion into complete rings encircling the notochord, incipi- 
ent pre-centra are formed, and by a similar modification of the 

^ Zittel, Eandb, d. Falacontologie, iii. 1887-1890, p. 137 d seg, ; Ga<Jow, op. 
cit, p. 208. 
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down-growing, archloss, dorsal half-rings, structures comparable*' 
to post-centra are produced. In brief, JEuTycoo rri'iiSf ^s well as 
such other extinct Amioid genera as CcctMTUS (Fig. 11/, A), Gdl~ 
lo;pterus, and E%thynotus, retain in the adult a stage of vertebral 
evolution which is closely paralleled by transitory stages in the 
embryonic and young forms of 

Zepidosteus ^ is unique amongst existing Fishes in ^ having 
opisthocoelous vertebrae ; that is, the centra are convex in front 

and concave behind, 
^ and therefore articu- 
late with one an- 
other by ball-and- 
socket joints (Fig. 
118). This condi- 
tion is due to the 
development of a 
series of interver- 
tebral rings of car- 
tilage round the 
notochord. The 
subsequent inward 
growth of each of 
these rings leads to 
the constriction, and 
ultimately to the 
complete oblitera- 
tion, of the noto- 





Fig, 118.— a, two vertebrae from the trank -region of chord, inuch in the 

Lepidosieus ; B, anterior face of a vertebra. c.n, _ wotr oq W 

Anterior convex face of the centrum ; c.n\ posterior same way as oy 

concave face ; parapophysis, with its articular facet ^^0 growth of Ordi- 
for a rib ; i.c, median cartilage, representing a pair of +> T f 

fused supra-interdorsals ; radial element of the dorsal HQ^^y CCntra. Xjatier, 
fin ; U, superior longitudinal ligarnent ; n.a, neural arch, -(jliig solid maSS of 
(From Wiedersheim, after Balfour and W. N. Parker.) . , 

cartilage becomes 

transversely divided by a cleft which is convex anteriorly and 
concave behind (Fig. 116, 0), and of the two portions one fuses 
and co-ossifies with the centrum of the vertebra in front, and the 
other with the one pertaining to the vertebra behind. Eeference 
to Fig. 116 will show that the grouping of the vertebral elements 
to form the individual vertebrae is not the same as in Amia. 

^ F. M. Balfour and W. Parker, Tratis. 173, 1882, p. 388. 
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In the dominant group of existing Fishes, the Teleostei, the 
centra are almost invariably biconcave, although in the Eels they 
may be flat or even slightly convex in front. Pdbs are absent in 
the Syngnathidae and in the Plectognathi. In addition to the 
usual articulation between the centra, the vertebrae often articu- 
late with one another by means of paired processes arising from 
the anterior margin of each neural arch, or from the centrum 
at the base of the arch (pre-zygapophyses), and meeting similar 
processes which project either from the hinder margin of the arch 
of the vertebra in front, or from the adjacent portion of its centrum 
(post-zygapophyses). The haemal arches may have similar pro- 



Fig, 119. — A, side' view of precaudal vertebrae of a Cod {Qadus morrhua) without the 
ribs ; B, similar view of caudal vertebrae of the same Teleost. c, Centrum ; A.a, 
haemal arch ; h.sp^ haemal spine ; n,a, neural arch ; w.sj?, neural spine ; p, para- 
pophysis ,* p.Zi pre-zygapophysis ; pt.z^ post-zygapophysis. 

cesses (Fig. 119). One, two, or in some Teleosts, three pairs of 
slender intermuscular bones radiate outwards from the centra 
into the myocommata (epicentrals), or from the neural arch 
(epineurals), or from the ribs (epipleurals). 

The Ribs. — It is doubtful if the structures termed ‘'ribs” 
are homologous in the different groups of Fishes. There appear 
to be two kinds, distinguishable as dorsal and ventral ribs (Fig. 
156). Dorsal ribs are situated in the fibrous tissue separating 
the epiaxial from the hypaxial muscles of the body wall, and they 
take no part in for min g the haemal arches of the caudal region. 
Ventral ribs, on the other hand, always lie internal to the 
hypaxial muscles, and directly external to the peritoneal lining 
of the coelom, and they usually contribute to the formation of 
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the haemal arches. To the former belong the ribs of the Elas- 
mobranchs, and to the latter the ribs of the Teleostomi and 
Dipnoi. Polypterus alone has both kinds of ribs. 

The Skull. 

The skull is a highly complex structure, the various com- 
ponents of which are as different physiologically as they are 
morphologically. It consists (i.) of the cranium, for the 
enclosure and protection of the brain ; (ii.) of sense capsules 
which fulfil a like function for the auditory, visual, and olfactory 
organs ; (iii.) of certain rertehrae or vertebral elements fused with 
the hinder part of the cranium; (iv.) of a series of visceral 
arches; and (v.) of a series of paired or median cartilages developed 
in relation with the mouth and nostrils, which may be coUectively 
spoken of as “ labial ” cartilages. 

The cranium is formed in the embryo from two pairs of 
cartilaginous rods or plates, developed in the mesoblast of the 
head. Of these the posterior pair, or parachordals, underlie the 
hinder part of the brain, and are situated one on each side of the 
cranial portion of the notochord. The anterior pair or trabeculae 
are pre-notochordal, and lie beneath the anterior portion of the 
brain.^ Between their hinder extremities, and in front of the 
anterior termination of the notochord, is the pituitary body. As 
development proceeds the parachordals blend with each other 
and with the trabeculae, while the latter fuse in front to form 
a median plate — the mesethmoid cartilage. The hinder portions 
of the two trabeculae remain distinct for some time, and enclose 
between them the pituitary fontanel] e, but later they fuse 
beneath the pituitary body, leaving, however, a pit for its 
reception — the pituitary fossa. Cartilaginous capsules are formed 
round the cranial sense organs. The auditory or periotic capsules 
fuse on each side with the parachordals. The optic capsules, 
either fibrous or cartilaginous, remain free, and do not fuse with 
the adjacent trabecular region. The olfactory capsules alone are 
not developed independently, but are formed as lateral out- 

^ As additional primary cranial elements mention may be made of a pair of 
independently developed ‘'alisphenoid’* cartilages, which lie in front of the 
parachordals between the brain and the eyes, and above the trabeculae, and form 
a considerable part of the inter-orbital region of the cranium. See Sewertzoff, 
AnaU Anz, xiii. 1897, p. 413 ; ibid., Kupffer Festschrift, Jena, 1899, p. 281. 
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growths from the mesethmoid plate. Later, the parachordals and 
trabeculae grow upwards on each side round the brain, and to a 
greater or less extent they meet and fuse on its dorsal surface, 
thus enclosing the latter organ in a cranial cavity, leaving, 
nevertheless, a large foramen behind (foramen magnum) through 
which the brain is continuous with the spinal cord. In this 
condition the primitive cartilaginous cranium, with its included 
sense-capsules, has reached a stage which is permanently retained 
in such Fishes as the Elasmobranchs. 

The visceral arches consist of a number of pairs of curved 
rods of cartilage, at first simple, but subsequently segmented, and 
developed in the splanchnic mesoblastic walls of the oral cavity 
and pharynx. Each rod is connected with its fellow by a 
median cartilage in the floor of the pharynx, so that the whole 
form a series of dorsally incomplete hoops encircling the anterior 
portion of the alimentary canal. ITo doubt all the visceral 
arches were originally branchial arches, and were so disposed 
between the successive gill-clefts as to support their walls and 
the vascular folds or gill-lamellae to which they gave rise. In 
Fishes most of the arches still retain their primitive gill- 
supporting function, but the first or mandibular arch has become 
modified to form upper and lower jaws, although in the Sharks 
and Dog-Fishes it may lie in front of a gill-cleft and still be 
associated with vestigial gills. The second or hyoid arch is less- 
removed from the condition of a branchial arch, and generaUy 
supports either a functional or a vestigial gill, but in most 
Fishes it has acquired the secondary function of forming a 
suspensorium for the attachment of the jaws to the cranium. 

The skull of the common Dog-Fish, Scyllium canic'ida (Fig. 
120),^ may be studied as a type which in the adult remains carti- 
laginous, and has no secondary addition of cartilage- or membrane- 
bones. In this Fish the chondrocranium, or primary cartilaginous 
cranium, presents the appearance of a somewhat depressed oblong 
box, which has a complete roof, side-walls, and floor, but is open 
in front (anterior cranial fontanelle') and also behind (foramen 
magnuTTh). The hinder, or parachordal portion of the cranium 
surrounds the foramen magnum, and there forms the occipital 
region. At the ventral margin of the foramen there are two 
prominences, or occipital condyles^ for articulation with the first 
^ W. K. Parker, Trans. Zooh Sool x. 1878, p, 189, 
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vertefcra, and between them the remains of the notochord are 
traceable into the cranial floor. In front of the occipital region 
two lateral bulgings indicate the periotic capsules, and more 
anteriorly still, in the trabecular region, the sides of the cranium 
are modified to form two spacious lateral recesses, the orbits, each of 
which is bounded above and below by supra-orbital and infra-orbital 
ridges respectively, behind by an outgrowth from the periotic 
capsule {post-orbital process), and in front by a similar projection 
from the hinder wall of the olfactory capsule {lateral ethmoidal 



Fiq. 120. — Side view of the skull of the common Dog-Fish {Scyllmm canicvla). aud.cp^ 
Auditory capsule ; hr.a 1, 5, branchial arches ; hr.r', cartilaginous rays 

attached to the hyoid arch and the first four brancliial arches ; Ct, cranium j ex.hT, 
extra-branchial cartilages ; hy.cfn, cerato-hyal ; liTj.m, hyomandibular ; Ih, labial 
cartilages ; Ig, ligaments passing from the jaws to the cranium and to the distal end 
of the hyomandibular ; lg\ eth mo-palatine ligament ; l.j, lower jaw or Meckel’s 
cartilage ; Nv. 2, optic foramen ; 2^v. 5, foramen for the Vth and part of the Vllth 
cranial nerves ; oZ/.cp, olfactory capsule ; or, orbit ; up.j, upper jaw or palato- 
quadrate cartilage. (From Wiedersheim, after W. K. Parker.) ' 

process). In front of the cranial cavity and the orbits may be 
seen the laterally-placed dome-like olfactory capsules, which are 
open below, where the nasal sacs communicate with the- exterior.^ 
Between the two capsules an anterior extension of the cranial' 
floor forms a flattened mesethmoidal plate, behind which is the 
large, membrane-closed, anterior cranial fontanelle. The lateral 
walls of the cranium are perforated by numerous apertures, some 
of which serve for the entrance or exit of blood-vessels, and 
others, mostly pertaining to the inner walls of the orbits, for the 
transmission of the different cranial nerves from the brain to 
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various parts of the head. In many Elasmobranchs the roots 
of certain of the anterior spinal nerves perforate the side-walls 
of the occipital region, and indicate the fusion of vertebral 
components with the cranium. In the cranial roof between the 
two periotic capsules there are two small apertures at the bottom 
of a common median depression: through each aperture the 
ductus endolymphaticus (aqueductu$ vestibuU) passes from the 
vestibular part of the auditory organ to the exterior of the skulL 

Three cartilaginous rods, one from the roof of each olfactory 
caps^e, and one, the prenasal or rostral process, from the ethmoid 
cartilage, converge and meet, or nearly meet, in front to form 
the rostrum or support for the preoral or “ cut-water ” portion 
of the head. 

The visceral Mches are seven in number. The first or man- 
dibular wrch consists on each side of an upper portion, the fcdato- 
ptery go-quadrate or ;pcdato-quadrate cartilage, which passes forwards 
in the side-wall of the oral cavity, along the upper of the 

mouth, its anterior or palatine part curving inwards to a liga- 
mentous connexion with its fellow beneath the cranial floor. 
Each cartikge has an upwardfy directed process {ethmo-pcdatim 
process) which is connected bya suspensory ethmo-palatme ligament 
with the lateral w-aU of the cranium behind the lateral ethmoid 
process. The lower or ventral half of the TnflnHih nlflT arch 
(3feekels cartilage) is similar in ^ape to the upper; it articu- 
lates behind with the (^[uadrate portion of the latter by a movable 
joint, and is thence prolonged forwarjls and downwards in relation 
with the lower margin of the mouth to a nnedinn ligamentous 
union with its fellow of the opposite side. The palato-pterygo- 
q^uadrate and Meckel’s carti^ges ^together form the primitive 
upper and lower jaws, and support the teeth. The hyoid arch 
also consists of a dorsal and a ventral half on each side. The 
dorsal half or hyomandiiuiar element articulates above with the 
periotic capsule. The ventral portion, or eerato-hyal, passes 
downwards and is connected with its fellow by a median copula 
or basi-hyal cartilage situated in the floor of the oral cavity. A 
series of simple cartilaginous rays (branehicd rays) are attach^ 
to the hinder margins of the ' hyomandibular and cerato-hyal 
elements. The distal end of the hyomandibular is connected 
by strong ligaments with '*the hinder portions of both the 
palato-pterygo-quadf ate cartilage and Meckel’s cartilage ; in fact, 
VOL., vir P 
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the hyomandibular is the effective suspensorium by which the 
upper and lower jaws are connected with the skull, and all 
Fishes in which this arrangement exists are said to be hyostylic} 
Behind the hyoid arch follow five hranchial arches. Each of 
these is segmented into a dorsal or jpharyngo-lranchial element, 
followed by an a cerato-, and a hyjpo-hranchial piece, but the 
later element is absent in the fifth arch. The lateral halves of 
the last three arches are connected ventrally by a large median 
basi-branchial cartilage, but in the first and second arches by the 
median apposition of their respective hypo-branchial elements. 
Like the hyomandibular and cerato-hyal segments of the hyoid 
arch, the epi- and cerato-branchial elements of all the branchial 
arches except the fifth are fringed along their outer convex 
margins by a series of Iranchial rays, and, in addition, there 
are three pairs of slender, curved, cartilaginous rods, or extra- 
IrarjcMals, in relation with the distal extremities of the branchial 
rays of the second, third, and fourth branchial arches. The 
function of the branchial arches, and their branchial rays, and 
extra-branchial cartilages, is to support the inter-branchial septa 
which separate the gill-clefts and carry the vascular gill lamellae. 
All the arches lie near the inner margins of the septa, close to 
the hypoblastic epithelium of the pharynx, while the outer por- 
tions of the septa are supported by the branchial rays and the 
extra-branchials, the latter lying directly beneath the external 
skin. The segments of the arches are movably connected with 
one another by ligaments ; and by the contraction of the branchial 
muscles the arches may be separated or approximated so as to 
enlarge or diminish the size of the intervening clefts. 

The labial cartilages are represented by a pair of slender rods 
in relation with the outer surfaces of the palato-pterygo-quadrate 
cartilages, and a similar pair in connexion with the Meckelian 
cartilages. There is also a pair of small cartilages in relation 
with the nostrils. It is probable that the rods which constitute 
the lateral elements of the rostrum belong to the same category. 

In the Cyclostomes and'tfae Elasmobranchs the skull is entirely 
cartilaginous, although it, may often be superficially calcified in 
Elasmobranchs, and although there may even be definitely and 
symmetrically arranged calcified plates in PUv/rojcanthus, true bone 
is never present. In many Fishes, and notably in the Teleostomi, 
^ Huxley, P.Z.S. 1876, p. 40. 
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the embryonic cartilaginous cranium becomes complicated by the 
addition of an extensive series of investing membrane bones, formed 
by the ossification of the connective tissue external to the cartilage, 
so that a secondary bony cranium is formed external to the primary 
cranium much in the same way that a secondary pectoral girdle 
is formed in connexion with the primary girdle. Such bones 
probably owe their primary origin to the fusion and inginVmg of 
exoskeletal structures (scales or dermal spines). To these invest- 
ing bones there may also be added a series of bones formed by 
the actual conversion of the cranial cartilage into osseous tissue 
(cartilage bones), which to a greater or less extent in different 
Fishes replaces the original cartilage. The bones of the skull 
may conveniently be classified as follows : — (i.) Drnnal or mm.- 
hrane hones. Under this head are included — (a) the ordinary 
investing bones of the skuU. (6) Tooth-ho7m, that is, bones 
formed by the fusion of the bases of teeth and developed in 
relation with the walls of the oral cavity. Probably aU tooth- 
bearing bones are of this nature, (c) Sensory canal hones, that 
is, tubular bones developed round the sensory canals of the hea d. 
Certain of these hones may secondarily acquire the shape and 
character of investing hones while still retaining- protective 
relations to their sensory canals, (ii.) Cartilage hones. 

As an easily obtainable example of a skull which has acquired 
a fairly complete series of both cartilage- and membrane-i^nes, 
while retaining a well-developed primary cranium, the skull of 
the Salmon (Sctlmo solar) may be described.^ At an early stage 
of development, even so late as the second week of hatching, the 
primary cranium is still entirely cartilaginous, and in this con- 
dition the Salmon’s skull is comparable with that of an adult 
Dog-Fish. As development proceeds the primary cranium 
becomes supplemented by the addition of numerous investing 
dermal bones which form the secondary cranium, and later 
cartilage bones appear and, to a considerable extent, replace the 
original cartilage. The Salmon’s skull is interesting in this 
respect, that the primary cranium grows with the growth of the 
Fish, so that in the adult the nasal, ethmoidal, and prenasal 
regions are entirely cartilaginous, and in the hinder part of the 
cranium cartilage is largely persistent between the cartilage bones. 

Dealing first with the cartilage bones of the primary cranium, 

^ W. K. Parker, FhM. Tram. 168, 1878, p. 95. 
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it may be stated that there are formed in that part of the 
parachordal cartilage surrounding the foramen magnum a median 
lasioeeipitcd below, which is concave behind where it articulates 
with the centrum of the first vertebra, a supraoceipitai above, 
and two laterally-placed exoccipital bones (Pigs. 121, 122). 
Each periotic capsule is ossified by the formation of five bones 
in the primitively cartilaginous mass, the prootic, sphemtic, opisth- 
otie, epiotia, and the pt&rotic. The inner walls of the capsules 
have atrophied in the adult, and hence the cavities which contain 
the auditory organs appear as open lateral recesses of the cranial 
cavity. In front of the periotic capsules there are various bones 
which are formed in the cartilage of the trabecular part of the 


—V' 
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Fiq. 121 . — Side view of the craxiium of a Salmoa (SalTno solar). Most of the membrane 
1301168 and the jaws have been removed. The caHilage is dotted. al,Si Alisphenoid; 
ho, basioccipital ; hs, basisphenoid ; eo, ezoccipit^ ; ep, epiotic ; Leth, lateral 
ethmoid; d, olfactory capsula; qp, opisthotic ; o.s, orbito-sphenoid ; pr.o, pro- 
otic ; ps, parasphenoid ; pt.o, pterotic ; so, snpraoccipital ; sp.o, sphenotic ; t.c, 
trabecnlar comn ; u,l,c, u,l.c\ first and second upper labial cartilages ; v, vomer ; 
II, foramen for the optic nerve. (From W. K. Parker.) 

cranium. Thus, in front of the basi-occipital, and developed in 
the cartilage of the cranial floor, there is a median Y-shaped Iasi- 
sphenoid, and, at some distance above it on each side, an ali- 
sphenoid helps to form the lateral wall of the cranial cavity. 
Between the eyes the side walls of the cranium fuse to form a 
vertical inter-orbital septum, and, in consequence, two orbito- 
sphenoid bones, which normally form the lateral cranial walls in 
this region, become partially confluent in the median line and 
close the cranial cavity in front. The only cartilage bones 
found in the massive persistent portion of the primary ctanium 
which forms the pre-orbital region are the projecting lateral 
ethmoids, forming the posterior boundaries of the recesses for the 
olfactory organs, and separating the latter from the orbits. 

The roof and floor of the primary cranium is completed by 
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certain investing dermal "bones (Fig. 123, A). A pair of large 
frontal bones form the cranial roof, and also help to roof in the 
orbital cavities. Behind the frontals, and separated from each 
other by the snpraoccipital, there is a pair of small parietals, and 
anterior to the frontals a median dermal mesethmoid. A small 
nasal bone overlies each olfactory recess. Ventrally, the base of 
the cranium, from the basi-occipital to the prenasal region, is 
strengthened by a large parasphenoid behind, and a much smaller 
vomer in front, both of which lie in the roof of the mouth. The 
vomer is a tooth-bone, and probably the parasphenoid also. 

The mandibular arch (Fig. 123,B) is more modified than that 
of the Dog-Fish. The palato-pterygo-quadrate bars, or primitive 
upper jaw, no longer meet in front beneath the cranial floor, but 
each separately articulates in front with the lateral ethmoid of its 

Fig. 122. — Vertical and 
longitudinal section of 
the cranium of Salim 
solar, showing the right 
half of the cranial 
cavity. Cartilage is 
dotted. /, Frontal ; nf, 
fat-containing cavity in 
the mesethmoid carti- 
lage ; V, VII, IX, X, 

' foramina for the fifth, 
seventh, ninth, and 
tenth cranial nerves. Eemaining reference-letters as in Fig. 121. (From W. K, Parker.) 

side. Although still partly cartilaginous each bar is largely replaced 
either by cartilage bones, or by bones which begin as membrane 
bones or as tooth-bones and complete their growth by invading 
the cartilage and becoming in part cartilage bones. Its anterior 
portion is formed by a palatine bone whi(ih articulates with the 
lateral ethmoid, and the middle portion by a pterygoid and a 
mesopterygoid bone, while the hinder part is ossified above as a 
metapterygoid and below as a quadrate. The latter articulates with 
the lower jaw. Functionally, however, the’ primitive upper jaw 
is now replaced by a secondary upper jaw, formed on each side 
by a series of tooth-bones, situated external to the former, and 
meeting in front of the prenasal region of the primary cranium 
(Fig. 123, A). The series includes a dentigerous prernmxAlla and 
maxilla, and a small toothless, scale-like jugcd bone. Each half 
of the lower jaw (Fig. 123, A, B) consists of a rod-like Meckel’s 
cartilage or primary lower jaw. The hinder part of this is 
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ossified to form the articular, which has a deeply concave surface 



Tig. 123.— a, view of the left side of the skull of a Salmon ; B, the left half of the primary 
upper and lower jaws, and the hyoid arch. The cartilage is dotted, an. Angular • 
articular ; h.hy, b^i-hyal ; hr,T, branchiostegal rays ; c, cranium ; cJi, cerato- 
hyal ; c.or, circnm-orbital bones ; d, dentary ; d.eth^ dermal mesethnioid ; en.A, epi- 
nyal ; ep.o, epiotic ; eth.p, ethmo-palatine process ; /, frontal ; h.hy, hypo-hyal ; 
hyrn, hyom^dibular ; lop, inter-operculum; J, jugal; mks, Meckel's cartilage: 
wij5r,mesopterygoid;mi.275', metapterygoid; jtw;, maxilla ; w, nasal; on, operculum ; 
op , condyle on the hyomandibular for the operculum ; orb, orbit ; p, parietal : pa, 
palatine ; jp.m, premaxilla. ; jp.qp, pre-operculum; pt, pterygoid; pto, pterotic; 
g, quadrate ; so, supra-occipital ; s.op, suboperculum ; sp.o, sphenotic ; s± supra- 
temporal (or squamosal) ; sthy, stylo-hyal ; sy, symplectic ; u.l.c, u.l.c\ upper 
labial cartilages ; u.U\ second upper labial. (From W. K. Parker.) 


for articulation with the quadrate ; and below this there is a Brngll 
membrane bone, the cmgvlar. The rest of the cartilage is partially 
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ensheathed on its outer side by a large tooth-bone, the denti- 
gerous dentary. The hyoid arch is similar to that of the Dog- 
Fish, except that its primitively cartilaginous segments are almost 
completely ossified (Fig. 123, B). The large upper segment or 
hyoTnandilular bone articulates mainly with the pterotic, but 
partly also with the sphenotic element of the periotic capsule ; 
below it is connected with a slender syTYijplectic bone, and from 
the cartilage connecting the two depends the rest of the hyoid 
arch, consisting in succession of stylo-hyal, epi-hyal, cerato-hyal, 
and Tiyjpo-hyal bones, with a median teeth-bearing lasi-hyal. The 
palato-pterygo-quadrate bar has no direct connexion with the 
skull, except anteriorly where its palatine element articulates 
with the lateral ethmoid. The real suspensorium is formed by 
the hyomandibular and symplectic bones, to which the hinder 
margins of the quadrate and metapterygoid bones are rigidly 
attached by suture, hence, as in the Dog-Fish, the skull is 
hyostylic. Behind the hyoid arch there are five branchial 
arches, which generally resemble those of the Dog-FishJ'except 
that their component segments are ossified as cartilage bones. 

Connected with the hyomandibular and cerato-hyal elements 
of the hyoid arch there is, on each side, a seiies of membrane 
bones for the support of the movable operculum or gill-cover. 
These consist of an operculum above, which articulates with a 
backwardly projecting process from the hyomandibul^, followed 
in succession below by a sub-operculvm and' an int&r-operculum^ 
the latter being connected by ligament with the angle of the 
lower jaw. The series is completed by ten sabre-shaped IramMo- 
stegal rays, which are attached to the cerato-hyal and support the 
lower margin of the gill-cover. 

Sensory canal bones are represented in the Salmon by a ring 
of small bony plates which encircle the orbit (Fig. 123, A), and 
by one or two small bones situated above and on the outer side 
of each periotic capsule (sguamosals). To these may be added 
the pre~operculum situated external to the hinder margins of the 
hyomandibular and quadrate bones, firmly clamping these bones 
together, and also the post-temporals, by which the secondary 
pectoral girdle is attached to the skull. The nasal bones may 
also be regarded as pertaining to the same series. , 

In other Fishes with a more or less complete bony skull there 
are certain additional cartilage- and membrane-bones which are not 
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present in the Salmon, There is usually a median ossification of the 
ethmoid cartilage, the meseilimoid. An entopterygoid is sometimes 
added to the palato-pterygo-quadrate series of bones. An ossifica- 
tion of the anterior extremity of each Meckelian cartilage may form 
a mento-Mechelian bone. Certain additional membrane bones are 
sometimes developed in relation with the lower jaw, such as splenial 
and coronary bones on the inner side, and a supra-angular bone at 
the angle of the jaw, above the angular element. To these there may 
be added the singular series of infra-dentaries, which in some fossil 
Orossopterygii (e.g. Ehizodopsis) fringe the outer margin of the jaw 
beneath the true dentary (Fig. 274, A). A system oi jugvlar plates 
may also form a characteristic armature for the throat between the 
lateral halves of the lower jaw (Fig. 274, C). Besides those already 
mentioned, additional sensory canal bones are present in some 
Fishes. A transverse row of plates (supra-temporals) sometimes 
crosses the occipital region behind the parietals. There are also 
other canal-ossicles which lose their identity by fusing with certain 
cranial or periotic bones. Thus, each of the pterotic and sphenotic 
bones often includes a superficial dermal bone transmitting a section 
of a sensory canal, which has fused with it ; and as the frontal 
bone is often similarly perforated, it may be taken that it also 
includes a canal-ossicle ; and the same can often be said of the • 
articular and dentary bones of the lower jaw.^ 

Having now considered the general structure of a primitive 
cartilaginous type of skull, and the nature, disposition, and 
terminology of the various membrane- and cartilage-bones which 
may be added to, or more or less completely replace the former, 
reference will now be made to the more important features in 
the structure of the skull in the Cyclostomata and the Fishes. 

In the Cyclostomata the skull presents a remarkable combina- 
tion of characters, in some of which it is more primitive than in 
any other Craniates, while in others it has evidently attained a 
very high degree of specialisation on lines peculiar to the group, 
but differing in the two subdivisions. In the Lamprey^ (Fig, 
124) the paired parachordals and trabeculae together form a 
trough -like ohondrocranium, which has only a fibrous roof, 

1 M'Murrioh, Proo. Canadian Inst. (N.S.J ii. Toronto, 1884, p. 278; Cole, 
Trans, Linn. Soc. vii. Pt. v. 1898, p. 131. 

® W. K. Parker, PMl, Trtms. 174, Pt. ii. 1883, p. 411 ; Huxley, Jowm. Anat, 
and Phys, x. 1876, p, 412 ; Howes, Tra/ns^ Biol. Soo. lA/oerpool, vi, 1891, p. 122. 
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except where a slender synotic band of cartilage extends 
between the two periotic capsules. The floor is also incom- 
plete, a large pituitary fontanelle remaining to indicate the 
original separation of the trabeculae while transmitting hypo- 
physial or pituitary caecum. The notochord traverses the floor 
of the parachordal portion of the cranium as far as the pituitary 
fontanelle, and from the sides of the synotic ring the auditory 
capsules project in the shape of conspicuous lateral prominences. 
In front the otherwise open end of the cranial cavity is closed 
by the dorsaUy-placed and unpaired olfactory capsule, which is 



Fig, 124. — SkiUl, with branchial basket and anterior part of the vertebral column, of 
Petromyzon ma/nnus. a.dx^ Anterior dorsal cartilage ; aM.c, anterior lateral 
cartilage ; a%.c, annular cartilage ; aux, auditory capsule ; vertical bars of 

the branchial basket ; br.d. 1-7^ external branchial clefts ; cn,% cornual cartilage ; 
cr.r, cranial roof; longitudinal bars of branchial basket; Zpf.c, lingual car- 

tilage ; m,u.c, median ventral cartilage ; w.a, neural arches ; •na,a'p, nasal aperture ; 

notochord; foramen for optic nerve; olfx^ olfactory capsule; ^c.c, 
cartilage surrounding pericardial cavity; posterior dorsal cartilage; 
posterior lateral cartilage ; sJ.oc.a, subocular arch ; stp^ styloid process ; styxr 
styliform cartilage ; teeth. (From Parker and Haswell, after W, K, Parker.) 

perforated behind by two apertures for the, olfactory nerves, and 
has only a fibrous connexion with the cranial walls. Anteriorly 
to the olfactory capsule the cranial floor is prolonged forwards 
over the roof of the mouth as a large laterally-expanded plate, 
formed by the united anterior portions of the trabeculae, and no 
doubt representing the mesethmoid cartilage of the Dog-Fiii. So 
far the cranium presents no special diflflculty, and in its general 
features may be readily compared with that of an embryonic 
Elasmobranch. As for the rest of the skull, it is obvious that it 
has been greatly modified, partly to form and to support the 
skeletal framework of the remarkable suctorial buccal funnel, and 
partly to form the singular rasping lingual apparatus. Hence it 
is always difficult and sometimes impossible to identify with 
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certainty the component parts as being represented in other 
Oraniates. On each side of the cranium, beneath the eye, there is 
a characteristic V-shaped subocvlar arch. Of its two legs the 
hinder one is continuous above with the periotic region of the 
cranium, and the other with the anterior trabecular region, while 
the pointed apex is directed obliquely downward and forward. 
From the hinder margin of the posterior limb a slender styloid 
process passes downward in the side wall of the pharynx, and 
terminates below in a forwardly directed cornual cartilage. A 
velum, fringed along its free margin with a series of tentacles, 
projects forwards* into the oral cavity from between the oral 
apertures of the oesophagus and the branchial canal, and probably 
serves to prevent the entrance of foreign particles to the gill-sacs. 
This valve-lLke velum is supported by a velar skeleton, consisting 
of two lateral cartilages which are prolonged into the tentacles, 
and extend transversely between the inner surfaces of the two 
styloid processes. The apex of each subocular arch is connected 
with a small and somewhat triangular cartilage {postero-lateral 
cartilage), which is directed upward and forward, and lies in the 
side wall of the oral cavity. With some degree of probability 
the subocular arch may be compared to the palato-quadrate 
cartilage of a skull which has become " autostylic ” in order to 
form a rigid support for the skeleton of the buccal funnel; 
the styloid processes and cornual cartilages to the hyoid arch ; 
while the relations of the posterior lateral cartilages to the sub- 
ocular arches suggest that they may possibly be regarded as 
Meckelian cartilages which have lost their primitive function of 
forming biting jaws. In the median line below, and projecting 
backward for some distance beneath the branchial canal, there is 
a long and stout lingual cartilage, carrying a small median and a 
still smaller pair of lateral cartilages at its anterior extremity, 
where it supports the lingual teeth and projects into the buccal 
funnel beneath the mouth. In front of the lingual cartilage, 
and connected by fibrous tissue with the inferior and hinder 
margin of the annular cartilage, there is a median T-shaped 
element, the median ventral cartilage. It has been conjectured 
that the lingual cartilage is a free basi-hyal element, and the 
median ventral cartilage the equivalent, elsewhere unknown, of 
the corresponding element of the mandibular arch.^ 

^ Huxley, op, dt. p. 421 . 
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The remaining anterior skull elements are principally skeletal 
supports for the roof and walls of the buccal funnel. The roof 
is supported by an extended anterior dorsal cartilage, which is 
overlapped behind by the ethmoid cartilage, while the circular 
margin of the funnel is strengthened by a large ring-like annular 
cartilage. On each side of the latter there is a slender, rod-like, 
styloid cartilage, and above the latter a small anterior lateral 
cartilage. All these cartilages are usually termed labial cartilages, 
and it is at least possible that they possess representatives in the 
similarly named structures of the Dog-Fish and the larvae of 
some of the tailless Amphibia. It must not ‘be forgotten, how- 
ever, that the annular cartilage bears some resemblance to the 
ring of cartilage which encircles the lips of the buccal cavity in 
Amphioxus. 

The complex supporting skeleton of the gill-sacs forms a basket- 
like structure. It consists on each side of rdne unsegmented, 
irregularly curved, and slightly branched cartilaginous rods, 
situated in the outer margins of the inter -branchial septa, 
directly internal to the skin. The first lies directly behind the 
styloid process (hyoid arch), the second and third in front of and 
behind the first gill-sac, and of the remainder one lies just behind 
each of the six succeeding gill-openings ; above and below each 
giU-aperture the rods are connected by longitudinal bars, and also 
in the median ventral line by a pair of similar partially united 
bars. The dorsal ends of the rods are also connected on each side 
by another longitudinal bar, which runs alongside the notochord 
and in front blends with the chondrocranium. The rods forming 
the last pair are continuous with a cup-like cartilage, supporting 
the lateral and hinder walls of the pericardium. 

This singular branchial basket undoubtedly bears a superficial 
resemblance to the branchial arches of Fishes, but in any comparison 
of the two structures it is well to bear in mind that the branchial 
rods of the Lamprey are situated along the outer edges of the 
inter-branchial septa, and are therefore external to the gill-sacs 
and branchial arteries, and further, that they are developed in 
the somatic mesoblast of the embryonic protovertebrae, whereas 
true branchial arches are situated at the innfe margins of the 
septa, internal to the gill-clefts and branchial arteries, and have 
their origin from the splanchnic layer of the mesoblasfc So far 
as their position is concerned, the rods agree rather with the 
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extra-branchial cartilages of an Elasmobranch than with the 
more deeply-seated branchial arches. 

While the skull of the Myxinoid Oyclostomes ^ is constructed 
on the same general lines as that of the Lamprey, it is in some 
respects more primitive. It is also clear that in other features 
the skull has undergone marked specialisation on lines of its 
own, and in some points again it seems to deviate less from the 
more normal Craniate type. Of the more obvious differences, as 
illustrated by the skull of Bdellostoma (Figs. 125-127), it will 



Fig. 126. — Side view of the skull of Bddlostomct; the gill-apertures and their cartilages 
have been omitted. A, Auditory capsule ; B, B', B", the anterior, middle, and 
posterior segments of the lingual har ; h\ cartilage connecting the hyoid arch with 
the second branchial arch ; 6?^, Jr®, first and second branchial arches ; c.c, coronal 
cartilage ; O, cranium ; D, dental plate ; dt, median -dorsal tooth ; Bx.n.c, ex- 
ternal part of the naso -pituitary canal ; B)?, hypophysial plate ; JVy, hyoid arch ; 
xV, subnasal cartilage ; nc, neural canal ; M, notochord ; 00, olfactory capsule ; 
PZ, palatine portion of the palato- quadrate cartilage PQ/ S, supra -pharyngeal 
plate supporting the velum ; ?, tendon of the retractor mandibuli muscle ; 
tentacular cartilages ; 1^, cartilage supporting mouth lobe ; tr, trabecula ; rod 
connecting <5 with the inner surface of the hyoid arch of its side ; V, outer lateral 
rod which joins ; 1, 2, 3, fenestrae. (Modified from Ayers and Jackson.) 


be suflacient here to mention the following : (i.) The more primitive 
condition of the chondrocranium, the roof and side walls of the 
cranial cavity being entirely membranous, (ii.) The non-develop- 
ment of a suctorial buccal funnel and the presence of oral tentacles, 
associated with the absence of the complex system of labial 
cartilages and the substitution of a special tentacular skeleton, 
(iii.) The special modifications induced by the length and physio- 
logical importance of the naso-pituitary canal and by its com- 
munication with the pharynx after perforating the pituitary 
fontanelle in the cranial fl.oor. Under this head may be included 

^ W. K. Parker, Phil. Trtms. 174, 1888, pp. 376-405 ; Ayers and Jackson, Journ. 
Morph, xvii. 1901, p. 193. 
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the depression of the mesethmoid or hypophysial plate for the 
support of the naso-pituitary canal, the forward prolongation and 


median union of the palato- 
quadrate cartilages of oppo- 
site sides beneath the external 
portion of the canal, appar- 
ently for the support’ of the 
latter, and the encircling of the 
canal by supporting annular 
rings of cartilage, (iv.) The 
presence of two branchial 
arches, connected, as in 
Fishes, with a median basi- 
branchial segment which 
forms the middle one of the 
three divisions of the lingual 
apparatus, (v.) The reduction 
of the complicated extra- 



Fig. 126. — ^View of the upper surface 
of the dental plate of Bddlostoma* 
t. Tendon of retractor muscle, (From 
Ayers and Jackson.) 



Fig. 127. — ^Dorsal view of the ^ull of ^ 

stma. Beference letters as in Fig. 126. 
(After Ayers and Jackson.) 


branchial basket to small isolated cartilages in relation with the 
gill-apertures and the oesophago-cutaneous duct* (vi.) The extra- 
ordinary development of the lingual apparatus, of which it has 
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been remarked that it “dominates the whole body, everything 
else yields to it.” Meekers cartilages are represented either 
by the cornual cartilages, as seems most probable, or by the 
dental plate (Fig. 125, c.c. and D). 

In the generality of Elasmobranchs the skull resembles that 
of the Dog-Fish in essential structure. The more important 
modifications within the limits of the group relate to differences 
in the mode of attachment of the primitive upper jaw te the 
skull, and the number of branchial arches. In most Elasmo- 
branchs the skull is hyostyhe, as in Scyllium, but there are 



Fig. 128, Lateral view of the skull of N’otidamis [H^tanchtbs) dnereus; mxk, Meckel’s 
cartilage, or primitive lower jawj jpaZ^qu, palato- quadrate cartilage or primitive 
upper jaw ; pt,aro, post-orbital process of the cranium with which the post-orbital 
process of the palato- quadrate articulates. (From Parker and HaswelL after 
Gegenbaur.) 

two genera which, in different ways, are exceptions to this rule. 
In Nbtiddnus the hinder part of each palato-quadrate cartilage 
grows upwards into a strong post-orbital process, which articulates 
with the suitably modified post-orbital process of the periotic 
capsule (Fig. 128); hence the primitive upper jaw acquires a direct 
dorsal connexion with the cranium, and, as the hyoid arch is now 
relieved from taking any part in its support, the hyomandibular 
is reduced to the condition of a relatively slender rod of cartilage. 
By this arrangement both the mandibular and hyoid arches have 
their own separate and independent connexions with the cranium, 
and the skull is said to be ampUstylic} The Port Jackson Shark 
^ Huzley, P,Z.S. 1876, p. 40, et seq. 
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(^Heterodontus) exhibits another and quite different modification. 
In this Fish the dorsal border of each palato-quadrate cartilage 
■fits into a deep groove along the infero -lateral surface of the 
cranium, and is firmly attached thereto by ligament. Thus the 
first step is taken towards that more complete fusion of the two 
structures which is so characteristic a feature in the more typically 
autostylic Fishes like' the Holocephali and the Dipnoi. Auto- 
stylism, whether incipient, as in Heterodontus, or complete, is to be 
regarded as a secondary modification, which may be independently 
acquired in widely different groups of Fishes, and is usually 
associated with the need of a firm and rigid support for an ex- 
ceptionally massive dentition.^ 

Fig. 129. — ^Lateral view 
of skull of Chiimera 
monstrosa. a.s.c,Posi'- 
tion of anterior semi- 
circular canal ; cJiy, 
cerato - hyal ; e.hy^ 
epi-hyal ;/r.cZ, frontal 
clasper ; posi- 

tion of horizontal 
semicircular canal ; 

inter - orbital 
septum ; IbA^ 1^,2^ 
Ub.S^ labial cartilages ; 
Mck.C, mandible ; 
Nv.2, optic foramen ; 
Nv,10f vagus fora- 
men ; olf,cpi olfactory 
capsule ; op,r, oper- 
cular rays ; pal.qu^ 
palato - quadrate ; 
ph,hy, pharyngo-hyal, 
or hyomandibulax ; 

p.8,c, position of posterior semicircular canal ; gw, quadrate region ; r, rostrum. (From 
Parker and Haswell, after Hubrecht.) 

In the Holocephali {e,g. Chimd&ra the cranium retains its 
primitively cartilaginous condition, and assumes a somewhat 
peculiar appearance owing to the lateral compression and vertical 
growth of its inter-orbital and nasal regions (Fig. 129). There 
is a complicated series of labial cartilages in relation with the 
ventrally-placed nostrils and the upper and lower jaws. In the 
males of Chimaera and OalloThynchvSy but not in Mamotta, a 
movable cartilage is attached to the cranial roof, and supports 
the frontal clasper. The skull is typically autostylic. Along 

1 Dollo, Bull, Soc. Beige Giol, etc. ix. 1896, p. 110. 

® Hubreclit, Archivf, Zool, iii. 1877, p. 266. 
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the whole length of its dorsal border the palato-qnadrate carti- 
lage is fused with the inferior lateral margin of the cranium from 
the periotic to the olfactory region, thus forming a triangular 
plate of cartilage, the base of which is continuous with th^. 
cranium, while the downwardly directed apex provides an articu- 
lar surface for the lower jaw. The hyoid arch is little better • 
developed than the succeeding branchial arches, and includes a 
vestigial hyomandibular, an epi-hyal, and a cerato-hyal. As in 
other autostylic skulls the hyomandibular element is attached by 
ligament to the hinder margin of the palato-quadrate, instead 



Fig. 130. — Side view of tlie skull of a Sturgeon, with the investing membrane bones re- 
moved. a, Pharyngo-branchial ; AF, antorbital or lateral ethmoid cartilage ; AR, 
articular; h, epi-branchial ; c, cerato-branchial ; (7, notochord; Cop, basi-branchials ; 
d, hypo-branchial ; De, dentary ; GK, auditory capsule ; Hm, hyomandibular ; hy, 
cerato-hyal ; Ih, inter-hyal ; Md, lower jaw ; Na, nasal capsule ; 06, neural arches ; 
Or6, Orbit ; FF, post-orbital process ; PQ, palato-quadrate ; Ps, Ps\ Ps", para- 
sphenoid ; P^, neural spines ; Qu, quadrate ; R, rostrum ; Ri, ribs ; Sp,FF, 
foramina for spinal nerves ; Sy, symplectio ; WS, vertebral column ; x, foramen 
for the vagus nerve ; I-V, branchial arches ; II- V, foramina for the optic and the 
fifth cranial nerves. (From Parker and Haswell, after Wiedersheim.) 

of being directly connected with the periotic capsule, and 
obviously takes no part in supporting the jaws. Branchial 
rays for the support of the operculum are attached to the 
cerato-hyal, and some of them have their bases fused together. 
The five branchial arches resemble those of the Dog-Bish, except 
that they tend to becpme concentrated beneath the skull. 

The existing Chondrostei,^ and especially the Sturgeon, are 
remarkable for the persistence and continuous growth of the chon- 
drocranium, and the absence of true cartilage bones. Numerous 

^ W. K. Parker, Phil. Trans. 173, 1882, p. 139 ; Bridge, PhU. Tram. 169, 
1878, p. 683. 



dermal bones invest the dorsal surface of the chondrocranium, 
and only to a limited extent correspond with the less numerous 
membrane bones of the Salmon. To these are added a series of 
circum-orbital bones and a large parasphenoid. Undoubtedly the 
most striking feature in these Fishes is the primitive character 
of the upper jaw. In Polyodon (Fig. 131) the palato-quadrates 
are wholly cartilaginous, and, as in the Dog-Fish, they meet 
in front beneath the basis cranii, where the two are connected 
by ligament. The secondary- upper jaw is but feebly developed, 
and is represented on each side by a thin splint-like maxiUa in 
relation with the outer surface of each palato-quadrate cartilage. 



Fifl. ^31. — Lateral view of the primary and secondary upper and lower jaws of Polyodon. 
hM', First hasi-branchial ; ch, cerato-hyal ; d, dentary ; hy.h, hypo-hyal ; Ay.m, 
hyomandibular ; i-hy^ inter-hyal ; i.op^ inter-operculum; Igs, ligaments connecting 
the palato-quadrate cartilage with tlie hyomandibular ; Meckel’s cartilage ; 

Tnx, maxilla j op, operculum ; pa, palatine ; pa.g, palato-quadrate ; psJL, pre- 
- spiracular ligament ; g, quadtate cartilage ; sym, symplectic, (From Bridge.) 

.which meets its fellow in front. There are no premaxUlae. *The 
lower jaw is also very primitive. Meckel’s cartilages are per- 
sistent, and except for a mento-Meckelian bone on each side, tjiev 
are unossified, although membrane bones representing denary ana 
splenial elements are present. The skull is hyostylic. The hyoid 
‘ and branchial arches are only partially ossified. Each opercular 
fold is supported by an operculum and an interoperculum, and both 
of these retain somewhat the sha^ of the csiprtilaginous hyoidean 
r§ys which they have replaced. In the Sturgeon (Fig. 130) the 
upper jaw is greatly*inodified in relation with the singular mouth 
of this Fish. The palato-quadrs^ cartilages mept not only in 
front, but also along their dorsal margins, and, with the help of 
the similarly opposed and somewhat fragmentary .^etapterygoid 
* yoL. VII ^ f ^ 



cartilages, they form a complete concave roof for the protrusible 
spont-like mouth. Palatine, mesopterygoid, and pterygoid bones 
invest, and in some measure replace these cartilages. In brief 
the skull of the Chondrostei occupies an interesting intermediate 
position between the purely cartilaginous and mainly bony types. 
While retaining a well-developed and unossified primary cranium ^ 
it has acquired a complete secondary cranium of dermal bones. 
Equally notable is the condition of the jaws. Unique among 
, the Teleostomi in possessing the typical Elasmobranch union of 
‘ the palato-quadrate cartilages beneath the basis cranii, the Chon- 
drostei are so far specialised that they have acquired certain of 
the membrane bones which constitute the secondary jaws of the 
more typical bony Fishes. 

As regards the general structure of the skull and the nature 
and disposition of its cartilage- and membrane-bones, the remain- 
ing living Teleostomi have much in common with the Salmon, 
In all the skull is hyostylic, and, unlike the Chondrostei, each 
half of the primitive upper jaw remains distinct from its fellow, 
and is separately articulated in front with the lateral ethmoid 
of the same side by its palatine element. The palato-quadrate 
cartilage is always more or less completely replaced by bones 
similar to those of the Salmon, and although they often carry 
teeth, as a rule they do little more than constitute a rigid 
buttress for the fixation of the quadrate condyle for the lower 
jaw. The secondary upper jaw is nearly always well developed, 
and includes a premaxilla as well as a maxilla on each side. 
There are, however, certain features in each of the minor groups 
which are either distinctive or highly characteristic. 

In the surviving Crossopterygii (e.g. Polypter'us the chondro- 
cranium is complete in the ethmoidal and post-orbital regions, 
except where it has been partially replaced by cartilage bones, but 
in the inter-orbital region the continuity of the roof is interrupted 
by a large fontanelle, which is only closed by the investing frontal 
bones (lig. 132, 0). There is also a large basi-cranial fontanelle 
in the sphenethmoid, closed, however, by the underlying para- 
sptenoid. A large “ occipital ” bone continuously ossifies in the 
occipital cartilage and completely surrounds the foramen magnum^ 
Prootics and pterotics are ab|j|at, and the opisthotics seem to be 

1 TVaquwr, Joum. Anat. cmd 1871, p. 166 ; Bridge, Proc. Birm.P%il, 

Soc. VI. 1888, p. 118 ; Budgett. Tram. Zool. Soc. xvi. Ft. vii, 1902, p, 316. 
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confluent with their respective epiotics. The floor and side walls 
of the inter-orbital section of the cranium are formed by a remark- 
able “ sphenethmoid ” bone which occupies the position of the 
paired ali- and orbito-sphenoids in other bony Fishes ; and in one 
species, P. Iwpradei} it forms in front distinct tubular investments 
round the olfactory nerves. In many respects this bone is singu- 

(j. 132. — ^A, side view 
of the skull Qi Polyp, 
terns ; B, dorsal vieWjx' 
showing the chief * 
dermal bones ; C, 
similar view of the 
chondro-craninm after 
the removal of the 
dermal bones. An, 
Angular ; Ar, articu- 
lar ; Dy dentary ; E, 
mesethmoid ; f.m, 
foramen niagnum ; 
Fr, frontal ; Le, lateral 
ethmoid ; AIx, max- 
illa ; Fa, JVa", nasal 
and iKscessory nasal 
bones ; oca, occipital ; 
olf nasal aperture ; 
Op, operculum ; op.o, 
opisthotic ; O.f, os 
terminale ; Pa, pari- 
etal ; P?n.x, pre- 
maxilla ; P.t, post- 
temporal ; P^, post- 
frontal ; Qu, quad- 
rate; S.b, SM, cir- 
cum-orbitid ossicles ; 
S.()p, sub-operculum ; 
Sp, splenial ; ipMk, 
sphenethmoid ; $p.o, 
sphenotic ; Epr, 

spiracular ossicles, between which is the spiracle ; i^upra-temporals ; T, cheek -plate 
(pre-operculum) ; V", smaller cheek -plates ; z, z, z, z, post -spiracular ossicles ; 

z', s/, prespiracular ossicles. In C the cartilage is dotted. (From Traquair.) 

larly like the sphenethmoid bone of the Frog and other tailless 
Amphibia. A median ethmoid as well as lateral ethmoids are 
present. In addition to the 'ordi:ps^ dermal l^nes which invest 
the cranial roof there is a transverse row of snpra-temporal 
plates crossing the cranial roof behind the paired parieials 
(Fig. 132, A). Fringing "the og^ margins of the frontate 
and parietals a row of pre- ossicles exten<fa 

nearly to the orbits, and betwi§^,i:(|ii?o of them, whidi form a 

^ Budgett, Trans, Z 0 OL Ssc, xr. 1^, p. SS4. 
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valve, is the spiraeular aperture itself. There is a dentigerous 
splenial on the inner surface of the lower jaw. The hyoid arch 
has no separate symplectic bone. An operculum and a suboper- 
culum are present, but no inter-operculum ; and unless the hinder 
part of the large cheek-plate, which is traversed by the mandibulo- 
hyoid sensory canal, represents a pre-operculum, the latter is 
wanting. Branchiostegal rays are absent, but there is a single 
pair of large jugular plates. 

Very little is certainly known about the cranial cartilage- 
bones in the fossil members of the group, but the investing 
dermal bones, which bear a general resemblance to those of 
Folypterus, are often somewhat more numerous, and they form 
a very complete dermal armature for the entire head. There is 
a very complete ring of circum-orbital bones, and very often a 
ring of sclerotic plates. Two large cheek-plates are often present. 
Nothing comparable to pre- and post-spiracular ossicles is known, 
but sq[uamosal and supra-temporals can often be identified. To 
the ordinary bones of the lower jaw there may be added a series 
of infra-dentary plates, and besides the paired principal jugular 
plates there may also be present a small anterior median plate and 
a series of small lateral jugular plates on each side, as in the Car- 
boniferous Fhizodojp&is (Fig. 274). Most of the superficial dermal 
bones, both in the living and extinct Orossopterygii, are invested 
externally by a granulated or rugose layer of enamel-like ganoin. 

In the Holostei, and especially in Amia, the skull approxi- 
mates more closely to the normal Teleostean type as represented 
by the Salmon’s skull. In Amia'^ all the occipital cartilage- 
bones are present — a basi-occipital, two exoccipitals, and a supra- 
occipital ; and, except for the absence of a pterotic, the periotic 
series of bones is also complete. Paired ali- and orbito-sphenoids 
form the lateral walls of the inter-orbital portion of the cranial 
cavity. Above, the complete cartilaginous roof of the cranial 
cavity is invested by a shield of suturally united and ganoin- 
covered dermal plates. The hyomandibular element has a 
symplectic bone at its distal extremity. There is a complete 
series of opercular bones, and the branchiostegal rays are 
numerous. A single median jugular plate is present. The lower 
jaw has on each side five dentigerous splenial bones in addition 
to dentary and angular bones, while cartilage-bones are repre- 
^ Sagemehl, Morph, Jakrb. ix. 1884, p. 177, 
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sented by articular and mento-Meckelian elements. In its 
essential stfucture the skuU of Lqndosteus^ resembles that of 
Amia, but it has obviously undergone much specialisation. In 
some species {e.g. L. osseus) its appearance is greatly modified by 
the exceptional length and tapering shape of the beak, due to 
the elongation of that part of the skull which lies between the 
orbital and nasal regions; but in L. platycephalm the reduced 
length and greater width of the beak, combined with its some- 
what flattened condition, impart an almost Crocodilian aspect 
to the head. Amongst other points of difference it may be 
mentioned that in Zepidosteus the continuity of the chondro- 
eranial roof is interrupted by a large superior fontanelle. There 
is no supra-occipital, and there are no lateral ethmoids, at all 
events in the usual position. The inter-orbital portion of the 
cranial cavity is largely obliterated by the formation of an inter- 
orbital septum, consisting of a thin vertical plate of bone, which 
either represents a pair of fused orbito-sphenoids or a pair of 
similarly modified lateral ethmoids. In addition to the ordinary 
investing dermal bones, including circum-orbitals, squamosal, and 
supra-temporals, there are numerous scale -Hke ossicles which 
take the place of the cheek-plates of Polypterus. The Tna vingo 
are segmented into numerous dentigerous bones fringing the 
margins of the upper jaw. The lower jaw has no mento-Meckelian 
bones, but there is a very complete series of dermal elements, 
including dentary, coronary, splenial, angular, and supra-angular 
bones in addition to an articular cartilage-bone. One of the 
most remarkable features in the skull of Lvpidoateus is the exist- 
ence of a secondary articulation between the metapterygoid bones 
and a pair of transversely elongated condyles .formed on ^ach 
side by a lateral outgrowth from the parasphenoid and ali- 
sphenoid bones. By a horizontal sliding movement of the 
former on the latter, provision is made for the^teral expansion 
and contraction of the walls of the oral cavity' and the separation 
and approximation of the lateral halves of the upper jaw.* 

The generality of Teleosts * more or less closely agree with 
Amda in the main features of their cranial structure. There are, 
however, certain minor features which are characteristic if not 

* W. K. Parker, Phil. Trans. 173, 1882, p. 448. “ Bridge, P,Z.S. 1896, p. 802. 

' Sagemek], Morph. Jahri. z. 1886, p. 1 ; zxvii 1891, p. 489. * Swinnertoii, 
Quart. J. Mior. Set. xlv. 1902, p. 603. ■« , 
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always distinctive of the group. As a rule, to which, nevertheless, 
there are notable exceptions, there is little of the primary carti- 
laginous cranium in the adult, nearly the whole of it having become 
absorbed or converted into cartilage-bones. A supraoccipital is 
invariably present, and usually a mesethmoid and a basisphenoid. 
An additional bone is added to the periotic series, viz. a pterotic. 
Supra-temporal bones and jugular plates are always absent, and 
it may be doubted if mento-Meckelian bones and dentigerous 
splenials are ever developed in the lower jaw. Within the 
group itself the skull exhibits many notable modifications, of 
which only a few can here be mentioned. The shape, size, 
and character of the mouth and jaws, the extent to which they 
can be protruded and retracted, and the nature of the denti- 
tion, are the source of many characteristic modifications in the 
structure and appearance of the fore-part of the skull, and these 
again largely depend upon differences of habit and food. A 
protrusible mouth, or a mouth which is projected forwards, is 
usually associated with a suspensorium (hyomandibular) of con- 
siderable length, and so greatly inclined forwards as to make a 
more or less acute angle with the forepart of the cranium. 

The presence or absence of an inter-orbital septum is also a 
feature in which considerable variation occurs. In some Teleosts 
there is no septum, and the cranial cavity is prolonged forwards 
between the orbits, where its lateral walls are formed by well- 
developed, paired ali- and orbito-sphenoid bones, as, for example, in 
the Carp and other Cyprinidae. In others the fusion of the cranial 
walls is accompanied by the median union of the orbito-sphenoids, 
so that a partly bony and partly cartilaginous inter-orbital septum 
is found, and the cranial cavity becomes largely obliterated in 
this regfen, as m the Salmon ; or the orbito-sphenoids may be 
non-existent, the cartilage may undergo absorption, and the inter- 
orbital septum mav become reduced to a vertical fibrous sheath 
extending betweenJfche frontals above and the parasphenoid below, 
as is tb^ case in the Cod {Gadus), 

An infseresting modification of certain of the bones of the 
prigaary and secondary upper jaw occurs in the Siluridae. In 
these Fishes the maxillae are very small and edentulous, and 
s^rve no other purpose than forming basal supports for the 
^n^^illary ^barl^els, while the rod-like palatine bone, losing its 
conSdiexion with^e pterygoid portion of the primitive upper jaw, 
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but retaining its articulation with the lateral ethmoid, serves to 
support the maxilla, and at the same time receives the insertion 
of the muscles by which the barbel is moved in various directions. 

In the Plectognathi the premaxillae are co-ossified with the 
maxillae. Many other interesting cranial modifications occur in 
Teleosts, and to some of them reference is made in subsequent 
chapters. 

In some respects the skull of Dipnoi ^ is remarkably like that 
of the Holocephali, especially in its typical autostylism ; but in 
possessing both cartilage- and membrane -bones it in some 
measure approaches the Teleostome skull. The investing dermal 
bones are not always easy to identify with those of other Fishes. 
In Neoceratodus an anterior median membrane -bone or dermal 
mesethmoid covers the ethmo-nasal region, and, on each side of 
it, forming the anterior boundary of the orbit, there is situated 
a pre-orbital or dermal lateral ethmoid. Behind the mesethmoid 
there is a much larger posterior median bone, and on each side a 
singular backward prolongation of the dermal lateral ethmoid 
separates it from a squamosal element. The latter bone 
descends on the outer surface of the quadrate portion of the 
palato-quadrate cartilage as far as the condyle for the lower 
jaw. Collectively, these bones form a fairly complete inv^t- 
ment to the upper surface of the cranium, but the posterior 
median bone and the adjacent portions of the dermal lateral 
ethmoid and the squamosal are widely separated from the 
underlying chondrocranium by the powerful jaw n^i^cles, and 
in this respect they differ from the ordinary rc»|fing bones of 
other Fishes. 


In Protojpterus (Fig. 133) and Lepidosiren (Fig. 134)^the 
posterior median bone is non-existent, and its pftce^is*'^en by 
a large fronto-parietal, which forms the 'greater part of the 
cranial roof, internal to the jaw musclesL md is much larger 

• il 1 jj TTV- ’J J.T *_ 4.1.^ ' 


in the latter Dipnoid than in the former. (^cum-drl^W hpnes- 
are present only in Neoceratodus. A large parasphenQiflw||ffi^^^ ' 
the cranial floor. Vomers are absent, although 
small vomerine teeth. Kelatively small opercur6.r 
opercular bones are present, and on the inner srfrfac^ of eaim 


^ Gunther, PhiL Tram, 161, 1871, p. 
■Wiedersheim, Morph, Stud, i. Jena, 1880j 
1898, p. 360. 


, p. 621 ; Huxley, 1871? j| 

.880, p. 46 ; Bridge, 
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may be found vestigial- renafiins of cartilaginous hyoidean rays. 
The chondrocranium is complete in Neoceratodus, but in 
the remaining genera it has undergone considerable absorption 
in the inter-orbital region, so that the roof and floor, and, in 
part, even the side walls of the cranial cavity, are formed by 
the fronto-parietal and parasphenoid bones. Two exoccipitals 
are present in all Dipnoi^. There are small labial cartilages 



Fig. 133. — Side view of the skull of ProtoptemiSf with the pectoral girdle and fin. an. 
Angular; an.c, antorhital cartilage ; c.c, coracoid cartilage (epi-coracoid) ; c.hy, cerato- 
hyal ; d, clavicle ; c.r, cranial rib ; c.5c, coraco-scapular cartilage ; d.e, dermal 
e^moid ; d.l.e, dermal lateral ethmoid ; e.g.f, external gills ; eo, exoccipital ; f.p, 
fronto-parietal ; wk.c, Meckel’s cartilage ; n.a, neural arches ; ol.c, fenestrated roof 
of the olfactory capsule ; skeleton of the pectoral fin ; p.pt, palato-pterygoid 
bone; p,q, palato-quadrate cartilage; s.d, supra-clavicle ; sp, splenial ; sq, squa- 
mosal ; 1-6, the branchial arches ; the segmentation of the second and third arches 
is not shown. (From Wiedersheim.) 


in relation with the ventrally-placed nostrils, and large lateral 
outgrowths from the ethmoid cartilage furnish the olfactory 
organs with conspicuous lattice-like roofs. A pair of strong 
palato-pterygoid bones fringe the lower margins of the palato- 
quadrate cartilage, and meeting in front beneath the ethmoid 
regipn their symphysial extremities support the large palatal 
teeth. The Meckelian cartilages are persistent in all Dipnoi. In 
Neocemtodus each is flanked by a dentary and an angular externally, 
and internally by a splenial ; but in Protopterus and Le'pidosiren 
distinct dentary bones are wanting. The hyoid arch is best 
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developed in Moceratodus} and includes a small hyoniandibular car- 
tilage, a partially bony cerato-hyal and cartilaginous hypo-hyal and 
basi-hyal element. In the other genera (Pig. 133) only a cerato- 
hyal is retained. The branchial arches are but feebly developed 
in the Dipnoi. Neoceratodus has five, of which the first four are 
divided into epi -branchial 
and cerato - branchial seg- 
ments, while the fifth is 
undivided. Protojpterus has 
six, but only the second and 
third are segmented as in 
Neoceratodus.^ In Lejpido- 
siren all the arches are 
simple undivided rods. 

In all three genera the 
skull conforms to the same 
general type of structure, 
but it is much more primi- 
tive in Neoceratodus than 
in the other two genera. 

With reference to the 
fossil Dipnoi, it may be 
stated that, so far as they 
are known, the cranial 
roofing bones are more 
numerous than in the exist- 
ing genera, and they cannot 
readily be compared with 
those of the latter, or with 
the numerically reduced and 
more definitely arranged 
bones of most Teleostomi. 

There is also evidence that in some fossil Dipnoi (e.g. Mptervi) 
the chondrocranium and the mandibular suspensoriuiri (palajo- 
quadrate) must have been replaced by cartilage bones io to 
extent which has no parallel in any of the surviving ^pes.® 
Jugular bones were present in Dipterus and Phrni&rojpleuron. 



Fig, 134. — Dorsal view of the skull of Le,$id(h 
siren. an.(x, Condyle ogp. the quorate cartilage 
for the lower jaw ; n.sp, jieural spine ; qp, 
operculum. For other reference letters see 
Fig. 133. (From Bridge.)^ 


^ Ridewood, T.Z.B. 1894, p. 632. * IbiA. p. 638. 

® Traquair, Ami. Mag. Mat. (5), ii. 1878, p. 1. 
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Median Fins and Appendicular Skeleton 


The Median Pins. — Whether existing in the form of a 
continuous fin, or as discontinuous isolated fins, the median 
fins are provided with skeletal supports, and also with muscles, 
primitively formed from intrusive clusters of cells derived 
from a variable number of the neighbouring myotomes, for 
their varied movements. The skeletal structures of the dorsal 
and anal fins consist of a series of bony or cartilaginous, rod- 
like, and typically tri-segmented radial elements or pterygio- 
phores," supporting distally a series of dermal structures in 
the shape of numerous slender horny fibres or ceratotrichia, 
as in the Elasmobranchii and Holocephali, or a smaller number 



Fig. 135.— The cartilaginous radialia of the first dorsal 
fin of Mustdm antarcticus, (Prom Mivart.) 


of bony dermal fin- 
rays, which are prob- 
ably modified scales 
or lepidotrichia,® as in ^ 
the Teleostomi. The 
typical tri-segmented 
character of the radi- 
alia is often retained 
in many existing Elas- 
mobranchs (Fig. 135) 
and in Pleuracan- 
thus, in Neoceratodus 
amongst the Dipnoi, 
in the Chondrostei, 
in existing Holostei 
(Fig. 136), and to a 


greater or less extent 
in several families of Teleosts (e.^. Salmonidae, Esocidae, 
Cyprinidae, and some Acanthopterygii) ; but in the latter 
group the radialia are greatly prone to reduction, and hence 
they are more generally bi-segmented, and sometimes consist 
of a single proximal segment only (e.g.' Gymnotus). In 
all these Fishes the proximal segments are the longest 
and the most persistent, and when reduction occurs it is at 


' ^rans Connectimt Acad, iii. 1877, p. 281 ; Mivart, Trans, ZooU 

ooc. X. 1879, p. 439 ; Bridge, Lmn. Soc. Journ, Zool. xxv. 1896, p. 530. 

® Goodrich, Quart. Journ, Micr. Sa, 47, 1903-1904, p. 465. * 
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the expense of the middle and distal segments. The cause of 
this reduction is often, but not always, to be found in the 
fact that, whenever the dermal fin-rays take the form of stout 
spines, as in the anterior dorsal fin in mg,ny Acanthopterygian 
Teleostei, the segmentation of their radialia would obviously 
detract from their value as skeletal supports, and hence they 
rarely consist of more than their proximal segments, although 
the radialia which in the same Fish support soft rays may be 
bi-segmented or tri-segmented. The radialia are, however, im- 
segmented, even slightly branched, cartilaginous rods in the 
Cyclostomata ; short simple rods in the Holocephali ; and equally 
simple bony rods in the dorsal fin of Poly^pterus^ where they sup- 



Fig. 136.— -The tri-segmented radialia and the fin- of the dorsal fin of Mtaoprion 

rays of part of the dorsal fin of Amia calvd. g&nbra^ showing the chain- 

p.s, 171.8, and d.8. The proximal, middle, and links for the ring-like bases of 

distal segments of a radial ; /.r, fin-rays. (From the fin-rays. r.e^, r.e\ First 

Bridge.) and fourth proximal radialia. 

port the strong spines of the numerous finlets ; but they are bi- 
segmented in the soft-rayed anal fin. As previously mentioned, 
the proportional share taken by the radialia and the horny fibres 
or the dermal fin -rays in the support of the fins differs greatly 
in different Fishes. In the Gyclostomata radialia are the sole, 
and in Elasmobranchs the main supports, and they may extend 
nearly to the free margin of the fin. In the more specialised 
Fishes, as in most Teleostomi, the reverse is the case. The 
radialia sink into the muscles of the body-wall and fcave the 
strongly developed fin-rays as the sole support of the visible 
portions of the fins. In not a few Fishes there is ah obvious 
segmental correspondence between the radialia and the vertebral 
neural or haemal spines, to the extent that the former equal the 
latter in number and articulate with their distal extremities, 
for example, in the caudal region of PlmTaca%thv^ and in existing 
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Dipnoi. In others again, as in most Teleostomi, there is no such 
segmental relation, and the radialia are more numerous than tlie 

vertebrae whenever the two are co-ex- 
tensive. The exoskeletal fin-supports 
exhibit similar relations to their radialia, 
but in inverse order. Much more numer- 
ous than the radialia in the Elasmo- 
branchs, Holocephali, and the Dipnoi, the 
former become gradually reduced in the 
Teleostomi, until in the Holostei and Tele- 
ostei they correspond in number with the 
supporting radialia. Complete numerical 
correspondence between the neural and 
haemal spines 
and the radi- 
alia and fin- 
rays is very 

Fig. 138. — The posterior dorsal rare, and has 
fin of Holoptyckius Upto- 
from the old Red S^d- 

stone of Nairnshire. Traces served in the 
of dermal fin -rays may be j 1 
seen at the distal margin of C^UCiai region 
the fin. (After Smith Wood- Qf certain 

^ Crossop teryg i i 

{e,g. the Ooelacanthidae).^ 

In not a few Fishes the radialia of 

the median fins undergo modifications 

which offer an interesting parallel to 

an early stage in the evolution of the 

paired fins from primitively continu- 139.— A dermal fin-ray and 

i.in rni_ supporting radial or 

OUS lateral nns. Xiie concentration 01 pterygiophore in the .Trout 

radialia which occurs in isolated median 

« „ 1 fin-ray; PTG.l,PTG.2,i?f^.3, 

fins often results, through growth pres- the proximal, middle, and 

sure, in the complete fusiou of the 

proximal segments of more or fewer of ptg.B is cartilaginous ; the 
th. raiBlU into two or thtoe W ‘'™‘ 

supports, or even into a single basal 

piece. Examples of such basal fusion are frequent in the 
dorsal fins of Elasmobranchs, and the same modification may also 
be seen in the anal fin of Pleuracanthus, and especially in the 
^ Smith Woodward, Nat, So, i. 1892, p. 29. 
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dorsal fin of the Devonian Crossopterygian, Eolo;ptychius^ (Fig. 
138 ), where several radialia, which are free distally, have their 
bases united into a single basal piece, or basipterygium. In 
most Teleostomi elevator and depressor muscles arise from the 
radialia, and are inserted into different points on the bases of the 
fin-rays, and by their contraction the latter may either be elevated 
into an erect position, or folded back like a fan along the middle 
line of the body, where, as in some Teleosts, there is a groove for 
their reception. When fin-rays are only capable of simple eleva- 
tion or depression, the connexion between a radial element and 
its fin-ray is usually by 
some form of a hinge-joint, 
the cleft base of the ray 
clipping the distal segment 
of the radial (Fig. 139 ). 

In some Teleosts the articu- 
lation of the two is by 
means of a kind of chain- 
link (Fig. 137). In those 
Fishes in which the median 

fins are canable of lateral 140.— Caiadal end of the vertebral column of 

, , ^ , ,, a Trout (jS’a^wo/ano). ON, Centrum ; 

undulatory movements the 

articulation is of a more 

mobile character. 

In the different types 
of caudal fin, diphycercal, 
heterocercal, and homocercal, the supporting elements of the 
ventral lobe are formed by the haemal spines of the terminal 
caudal vertebrae which are inclined backwards, and are often 
greatly expanded for the purpose (Fig. 140). The dorsal lobe 
may be supported either by the adjacent neural spines, or by 
radialia, or by both. 

The Appendicular Skeleton.^ — It is probable that the skeleton 
of the paired fins and the pectoral and pelvic girdles have been 
formed from the supporting radialia of the isolated and enlarged 
anterior and posterior portions of primitively continuous lateral 





dermal fin-rays ; H.SP, haemal spine ; H.ZYG, 
haemal zygapophysis ; N.SP, neural spine , 
N.ZYG, neural zygapophysis ; UST, the up- 
tilted, partly ossified, and unsegmented ter- 
minal portion of the notochord, or urostyle. 
(From Parker and Haswell.) 


^ Smith Woodward, JSrit, Mus. Cat. Foss. Fishes^ ii. 1891, p. 336. 

* W. K. Parker, Shoulder-girdle omd Sternum of Vertehrata, Ray Soc. 1868 ; 
Gegenhaur, Untersuch. Vergl. Anat. Wirhelth. Pt. ii. Leipzig, 1865 ; Wiedersheim, 
Das Qliedmassenshelet d. WinheUh. Jena, 189^^^ ^ 
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fins, by a sequence of structural modifications in the same direc- 
tion as in the median fins. The initial stage was probably 
marked by the fusion of the proximal portions of the radialia 
to form a basal support or basipterygiuin for the free distal 
portions. Subsequently, it may be, a rudiment of the future 
limb-girdle became segmented ofl* from the inner extremity 
of the basipterygium, and by its dorsal and ventral growth 
in the body-wall the lateral half of a girdle was developed. 
The subsequent union of the two halves across the mid-ventral 
line resulted in the evolution of the dorsally incomplete hoop 
of cartilage which is the primary form of the complete limb- 
girdle in Craniates. The primitive fin skeleton or “archi- 
pterygium” was formed from the residue of the basipterygium 
in conjunction with the free distal radialia which it carried. 
The precise structure of the archipterygiuin is purely hypothetical. 
Possibly it was a biserial fin of the Ple%ir(xcanthns or Neocemtodus 
type, consisting of a cartilaginous segmented axis, fringed along 
its anterior and posterior, or pre-axial and post-axial margins, by a 
series of slender, simple, or jointed radialia (Fig. 14*7) ; or it 
may have been a uniserial structure, somewhat resembling the ' 
pelvic fin of Pleumcanthus, or the pectoral and pelvic fins of 
existing Elasmobranchs (Figs. 250, 141), in which an axis 
formed by the residue of the basipterygium or metapterygium 
had a fringe of radialia on its anterior or preaxial side only. 
If the archipterygium was biserial then the uniserial fin was 
probably derived from it by the subsequent suppression of all 
the post-axial radialia ; or, if uniserial, the biserial fin was evolved 
by a later extension of radialia on to the post-axial margin. 
evidence of comparative anatomy is not conclusive as to the 
nature of the archipterygium, and palaeontology seems to sua^ort 
either view with puzzling impartiality.^ It may be adirntted 
that the lateral fin theory offers the best solution of the problem 
of the origin of the paired fins, but it must be borne in mflid 
that no Fish, living or fossil, is known to possess fins of this 
nature, unless the sir^gular lateral lobes of sonfe Ostracodermi 
(e,g. the Coelolepidae) are kindred organs ^ ; neither do continuous 
lateral fins ever exist as vestiges, unless, indeed, .the bilateral 
series of spines, which extend between the pectoral and pelvic 

^ Traquair, J^aiure, 62, 1900, p. 602. 

2 Traquair, Tran$, Roy. JSoe. Mm. xxxix. 1899, p. 843. 
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Crossopterygii and Ohondrostei an infradavicle or clavicle proper, 
while one or two " post-clavicles ” may be present in relation with 
the hinder margin of the cleithrum. The infraclavicles, or in 
their absence the cleithra {e.g. Holostei and most Teleostei), 
usually meet in a median ventral symphysis, so that the secondary 
girdle tends to acquire the characteristic hoop-like arrangement 
of its parts which has been lost in the primary girdle. With 
the development of a bony secondary girdle, the primary girdle 
(scapula and coracoid) becomes much reduced, and, as a rule, 
does little more than connect the fins with the cleithra. 


The secondary girdle acquires a dorsal connexion with the skull 


on each side by means of the 
post-temporal bone, which is 
attached below to the supra- 
clavicle and above to the periotic 
capsule. In the Ohondrostei 
and the Dipnoi the primary 
girdle retains its primitive carti- 
laginous condition, but in the 
Crossopterygii, Holostei, and in 
all Teleosts it is ossified as dis- 
tinct scapulae and coracoids. To 
these may be added in some 
Teleosts a mesocoracoid formed 
by a separate ossification of the 
coracoid cartilage (Fig. 143).^ 
With the possible exception 
of small paired or median carti- 
lages inserted between the inner 
extremities of the basipterygia 



Fig. 144- — Ventral view of the pelvic girdle 
of Protopterus. a, Prepubic process; 
6, lateral process for tbe fin ; c, epipubic 
process ; Or, ridge for the origin of the 
Jin muscles ; HEt skeleton of the 
fin ; M, myotomes ; Jf', myocommata. 
(From Wiedersheim.) 


in Polyjpterus and a few other 

Teleostomi, the pelvic girdle is absent in all the existing members 
of this group, having either become completely suppressed, or 
remaining unseparated from the basipterygia of the pelvic fins* 
In the Dipnoi (Kg. 144) there is a true Wyio girdle 
some points of resemblance to th^ of certain pf the caudate .Am- 
phibia. It is represented hy a meOfan, lozenge-shape, cartil^pnous 
1 It is more probable that in most existing Telaostwni the pelvic j^e bee 
undergone complete suppression, in 'wldcb ease these cartileges are vestigeS' and 

not rudiments. . ,nAi .n 

* See, however, Goodrich, Qaafft- 8c^ -iv. 1901, p. 811. 
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plate, produced in front into a long tapering epipubic process, 
and* on each side of this into a forwardly inclined prepubicpro- 
cess. The hinder part of the plate bears two short processes for 
the basal cartilages of the pelvic fins. There ds no trace, how- 
ever, of iliac processes. 

The Pectoral Fins. — The skeleton of the pectoral fins exhibits 
remarkable structural variations in different Elasmobranchs. In 
the existing members of the group two large basal cartilages, the 
propterygium and the mesopterygium, are formed by the concen- 
tration and fusion of the proximal portions of certain of - the 
preaxial radialia, and they, with the metapterygium, articulate 

with the pectoral girdle ; 
hence the fin is tribasal 
as well as uniserial (Figs. 
141 and 146, A, B). In 
striking contrast to all 
other Elasmobranchs the ' 
pectoral fin of Cladoselache 
(Fig. 145, A) is far more 
primitive than in any other 
Fish. Each fin is supported 
by a distal series of slender, 
more or less parallel, un- 
jointed, cartilaginous 
radialia, and basally by a 
similar series of shorter, 
stouter, and less numerous 
cartilages, which apparently 
vrere imbedded in the body- 
wall, the entire fin skeleton 

Fig. 145.— a, Pectoral fin, and B, pelvic fin of « striking rP- 

Cladoselach^. (From Ba^hford Dean.) presenting a Striking re 

semblance to an isolated 
median fin in which the supporting radialia have concentrated 
by growth pressure, and their proximal portions have been 
reduced in number by partial fusion.^ Pleuracanthu$, on the 
other hand, had a biserial fin, the preaxial and postaxial radialia 
supporting fan-like clusters of horny fibres at their distal ends 
(Fig. 250). 

The broadly lobate pectoral fin of the existing Orossopterygii 
^ Bashford Dean, Anat. Anz, si. 1896, p. 673. 
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fins, in some of the Lower Devonian Acanthodei (e.g. Climatius), 
may be regarded in that light. 

The Pectoral and Pelvic Girdles . — The pectoral girdle is more 
primitive in Gladoselaclie and Pleuracanthus than in any other 
Elasmohranch. In the former (Fig. 145, A) it may he doubted 
if the girdle has passed beyond the basipterygial stage, and 
although a definite girdle is present in the latter genus (Fig. 
250) its lateral 
halves retain their 
primitive distinct- 
ness. Existing 
Elasmobranchs, in- 
cluding the Holo- 
cephali, have a 
pectoral girdle in 
the form of a 
dorsally incomplete 
hoop of cartilage 
imbedded in the 
muscles of the 
body-wall, close 
behind the last 
branchial arch (Fig. 

141). The upper 
or dorsal portion 
of each half is the 
scapula, and the 
,j?'entral is the cora- 
coid. Between 
these two portions 



Fig. 141 .— The right half of the pectoral girdle and the fin 
of an Elasmohranch [CkilosGylliu'm). d/r^ Dermal homy 
fibres ; mesopterygium ; imta, metaptery^nm : 

pect, pectoral girdle ; pro, propterygiiim. (From Parker 
and Haswell.) 


of girdle, and defining tlieir limits, there are articular surfaces 
for the basal cartilages of the pectoral fin. 

aadoBelache (Fig. 145, B) had no pelvic girdle, nor does it 
appear that this primitive Elasmohranch had acquired even 
a hasipterygium. PleuTacanthus, on the contrary, had a pair of 
pelvic rudiments distinct from well-developed basipteiygia. In 
other Elasmobranchs there is a distinct girdle, formed, by the’ 
median union of primitively distinct lateral rudiments, consis^g 
of a simple transverse bar of cartilage,' imbedded in the ventral 
abdominal wall, j>t in front of the doacal aperture, and havmg 
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articulated to each of its outer extremities the basal cartilage 

(metapterygiuin) of the pelvic 
fin. Sometimes there is a rudi- 
ment of a dorsally-directed “ iliac 
process at each extremity of the 
girdle, but in no Fish do these 
processes ever acquire a dorsal 
connexion with the vertebral 
column. In the Holocephali the 
iliac processes are better developed 
than in any other Fishes, but 
ventrally the lateral halves of the 
girdle are united by ligament 
alone. In the Teleostomi im- 
portant differences are observable 

Fig. 142.— The left hdf of the pelvic | 3 Qt]^ girdles. The primary 
ginlle aud the right pelvic fin of .m • x. i 

Ghiioscyiium. meiOf Metapterygium ; Cartilaginous pectoral girdle now 

pelvic girdle. (From Parker and consists of distinct lateral halves 
Haswell.) , . i 

which have no ventral connexion 
with each other. In addition, there is developed on the outer 
surface of each half a series of membrane bones, which form 




Fig. 143.— Left half of 
the pectoral girdle of 
a Trout (Salmo/ario)^ 
seen from the inner 
surface. 0£, Clavicle 
(cleitlirum) ; COR, 
coracoid ; D.F.R, 
dermal fin -rays; 
MS. COR, meso-cora- 
ooid; P.GL, P.CL', 
post-clavicloa ; 
PTGr.l, proximal ; 

distal pterygio- 
phores ; P. TM, 
post-temporal; iS.OL, 
supra-clavicle ; SCP, 
scapula. (From 
Parker and Haswell.) 


a secondary girdle (Fig. 143). From above downward the seriel 
includes a supraclavicle and a cleithrum (clavicle of Teleosts) 
which are always present, and to these may be added in the, 



PECTORAL FINS 


(Fig. 146, Gr) is uniserial, closely resembling that of the more 
typical Elasmobranchs.^ There are three basal elements, a pro- 
pterygium, a mesopterygium, and a metapterygium, each of 
which supports a series of partially ossified radialia. Little is 





Fig. 146. — Pectoral fins of various Fishes. A, AiximMax migoHs; B, TUiia sp. ; 
C, Ohiim&ra, monstromi D, AdpeTiser rhyTichcmLsj E, Amia calm; F, LepiAosieus 
platyrhynckus ; G, Polypt&rus hickir; H, Saliifio scLMmuB, The preaxi^ side of 
each fin is to the left and the postaxial to the right, /.r, Dermal fin-ray ; ms, 
mesopterygium ; vnt, metapterygium ; p, propterygium ; r, free radialia ; 1, 5, the 
preaxial and postaxial basal elements in a Teleost, which may be mesopterygial and 
metapterygial pieces respectively, the three remaining basal pieces probably being 
intrusive metapterygial radialia directly articulating with the pectoral girdle. In 
B, D, E, and F, similar intrusive radialia are shown. (From Gegenbaur.) 

known of the endoskeletal elements of the broadly or acutely 
lobate fins of the fossil Orossopterygii, but it seems probable 
that their disposition was uniserial and abbreviate in obtusely 
lobate fins and biserial in acutely lobate fins. In the remaining 
Teleostomi (Actinopterygii) the endoskeletal elements become 
4 Budgett, Trans, Zool, Sac. xvi. Part vii. 1902, p. 828. 
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gradually reduced in number and importance, their place as 
fin - supports being usurped by the dermal fin - rays. In 
addition, more than three, usually several, basal elements 
articulate directly with the pectoral girdle, and hence the 
fins become multi-basal. In the Chondrostei and the Holostei 
a metapterygium is always recognisable, supporting several 
radialia along its preaxial border, as in Acipenser (Fig. 146, 

D) and Amia (Fig. 146, E), or only 
a single one, as in Zepidosteus (Fig. 
146, F). The anterior part of the fin 
is supported by a variable number of 
cartilaginous or bony radialia, which, 
with the metapterygium, articulate with 
the limb-girdle. In Teleosts the pro- 
cess of reduction reaches its maximum. 
Usually there is but a single row of 
short, hour-glass-shaped ossicles, of which 
the postaxial one may represent a ves- 
tigial metapterygium, and sometimes 
there is also a distal row of small 
cartilages or ossicles, partially hidden 
in the cleft bases of the dermal fin- 
rays (Fig. 146, H). In all these Fishes • 
the fin is a much reduced uniserial fin, > 
in which more or fewer of the preaxial 
radialia have acquired a direct secondary 
connexion with the pectoral girdle. 
Fig. 147^^6 left pectoral fin Of living Dipnoids Moceratodus has a 
of jS'eoc&ratodua, Oy &, First nearly typical biserial fin, but, as seems 
to be the case in all fins of this type at 

pre- and post-axial radialia. present known, there is a marked ab- 
( After Wiedersheim.) ^ j 

sence of symmetry in the number and 
disposition of the radialia on the two sides of the axis. There 
is also much individual variation. No two fins are precisely 
alike, and the radialia may sometimes divide. In the very 
acutely lobate fins of the remaining Dipnoids it is evident that 
great reduction has taken place. ProUpterus has lost all trace 
of postaxial radialia, and in Lepidosirm even the preaxial have 
atrophied, leaving only the long jointed axis to represent the 
originally biserial fin. 
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The Pelvic Fins.~In the simplicity of their endoskeletal 
supports the pelvic fins of Cladoselaclie are the most primitive 
type of paired fins at present known (Fig. 145, B). In general 
structure they resemble the pectorals, but the radialia are fewer 
in number, less modified by concentration, and exhibit little, 
if any, trace of basal fusion. Add to such features as these 
the apparent absence of any trace of pelvic ‘ rudiments, or of 
basipterygia, and it will be obvious that the pelvic fins differ 
but little from the median fins of the same Fish except that 
they are paired. In Plevracantlius the pelvic fins differ from 
the corresponding pectorals in being uniserial instead of biserial 
(Fig. 250). All other 

Elasmobranchs, including 2 . 

the Holocephali, have uni- 
serial fins, which consist 
of a large metapteiygium, 
supporting a preaxial 
fringe of segmented 
radialia. A proptery- 
gium is sometimes present, 
notably in some of the 
Skates and Eays, and, like 
the metapterygium, it is 
directly connected with 
the pelvic girdle. 

The skeleton of the 
pelvic fins of the Teleostomi is often extremely degenerate. 
It is perhaps best developed in the Chondrostei,^ where each 
fin is supported by 'numerous segmented radialia, more or 
fewer of which fuse towards the base of the fin, and those 
form a large and slightly ossified basipterygium (Fijg. 148). 
In the living Crossopterygii, Holostei, and Teleostei, the pelvic 
fins are similar in essential structure, but are very degenerate. 
The basipterygium m usually well developed and is always bony 
(Fig. 149), and in many Teleosts it acquires so extensive a 
sutural connexion with its fellow that, physiologically, it supplies 
the place of a true pelvic girdle. At its distal end there may 
be a single row of small cartilaginous or bony nodules, repre- 
senting vestigial radialia, as in the Grossopterygu, Holostei, and 
^ Thacker, Trans* Cotmecticut Acad. iv. 1877, 288. 


Pig. 148. —Skeleton of a pelvic fin of Polyodon 
foUmit ventral view, witli the anterior margin 
of the fin to the right; to show the partial 
fusion of the proximal portions of primitively 
distinct radialia to form a hasipterygium, 6, 
Inner or mesial extremity of the hasipterygiuxn ; 
d.jp, dorsally directed, rudimentary iliac process ; 
n, foramen for nerves. (After Rautenfeld.) 
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Teleostsi, but even these may be absent, and the dermal fin-rays 
then articulate directly with the basipterygium. Little is known of 
the skeleton of the pelvic fins in the fossil Crossopterygii, but there 
is evidence of the existence of a higher 
grade of structure than in their surviving 
allies. In Eustheno;pteron^ for example, 
the fin is supported by an axis of at least 
three bony segments, with at least three 
ossified preaxial radialia ; hence, it has 
obviously undergone less degeneration than 
in Polypterus, where the fin -skeleton is 
essentially Teleosteau. In the Dipnoi the 
pelvic fins are similar to the correspond- 
ing pectoral fins, but individual variation 
is more marked and even the central 
axis may divide.^ In the males of all 
existing Elasmobranchs, including the 
Holocephali, certain of the more distally 
situated metapterygial radialia become 
modified to form a supporting skeleton 
for the copulatory organs, the claspers, 
or mixipterygia. In the latter group 
distal radialia. (From the anterior claspers are also provided 
Parker and Hasweii.) Cartilaginous supports articulating 

with the pelvic girdle directly in front of the pelvic fins. 





Fig. 149. —Skeleton of tke 
left pelvic fin of a Trout 
{Salmo farw), seen from 
tke dorsal surface. B.PTG, 
Basipterygium ; D.F.R^ 
dermal fin rays ; PTG-, 


^ Traquair, Geol, Mag, vii. 1890, p. 16 ; Goodrich, lx, 

® Haswell, Proo. Liwn, Soc. 2^.S, W. is., 1884, p. 71 ; Howes, P,Z,8, 1887, p. 3. 
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THE DENTITION, ALIMENTARY CANAL, AND DIGESTIVE GLANDS 

The alimentary canal is a muscular tube with an epithelial 
lining, formed for the reception and the digestion of the food. 
It begins with a mouth, and from thence it extends backwards 
through the coelom, finally communicating with the exterior 
either by a cloacal or by an anal orifice. The oral or buccal 
cavity into which the mouth leads is a stomodaeum, and is lined 
by inpushed epidermis, while the hinder portion of the cloaca 
and the anus are lined by a somewhat similar inpushing of the 
epidermis which forms the proctodaeum. The rest of the 
alimentary canal, consisting in succession of a pharynx, an 
oesophagus, a stomach, and an intestine, constitutes the mesen- 
teron, and is lined by endoderm. Teeth are developed from the 
walls of the stomodaeum, and glands for the secretion of digestive 
fluids from the endoderm of the mesenteron. 

Dentition. 

In the Lampreys among the Cydostomata teeth are developed 
in the form of yellow conical structures on the inner surface of 
the buccal funnel, and on the extremitj" of the rasping “ tongue ” 
(Fig. 91, A). Each tooth consists of an axial papilla of the 
dermis, sometimes enclosing a pulp -cavity, and invested by 
the epidermis, and also by a stratified horny cone which fonns 
the projecting hard part of the tooth. The dermal papilla with 
its ectodermal investment bears a superficial resemblance to the 
germ of a true calcified tooth, but no odontoblasts are formed, 
nor any calcic deposit, the laminated horny teeth being formed 
by the gradual conversion of the successive strata of the 
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eptcb'rmic cells into horny layers.^ The old teeth are vertically 
replaced by new teeth developed beneath the functional teeth. 
With the exception of a median tooth above the oral aperture, 
Myxine and its allies have only lingual teeth. These are comb- 
like, and they are formed by the basal fusion of primitively 
distinct tooth -germs. The structure and development of the 
teeth of the Cyclostomes lend no support to the view that the 



Fig. 150. — Vertical section of developing tooth in Petroinyzon imrinus, showing a 
successional tooth, which is just beginning to comify at its apex beneath the 
functional tooth, d. Dermis ; d.p, dermal papillae ; ep, epidermis lining buccal 
funnel ; ep\ epidermis which has formed the horny functional tooth ht ; 
epidermis forming the homy cone of the successional tooth hO', (From Warren.) 


teeth are degenerate calcified structures. With greater prob- 
ability they represent a stage in the evolution of teeth and 
dermal spines, which has been succeeded by a later stage in 
which calcification superseded cornification as a method of 
hardening. 

True calcified teeth first make their appearance in Fishes, 
where they assume the form of modifications of exoskeletal 
structures.^ The teeth of Elasmobranchs are identical in essential 
structure, as well as in the manner of their development, with 
the ordinary dermal spines of the skin, and in the embryo the 

1 Warren, QmrL Journ. Micr. Sci. xlr. 1902, p. 631. 

2 See Ridewood, Nat. Sci. viii. 1896, p. 391, for references. 
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dermal spines form a continuous series with those wliich invest 
the jaws and eventually become teeth (Fig. 151). It is only 
later, when lips become apparent, that the contfiSjiity of the 
teeth and dermal spines is interrupted, and the two structures 
assume their distinc- 
tive characters. 

The tissues of which 
the teeth of Fishes are 
composed are (1) den- 
tine, which is a non- 
vascular, calcified 
tissue, traversed by 
numerous radiating, 
branched, dentinal 
tubuli, into which ex- 
tend protoplasmic pro- 
longations from the 
cells (scleroblasts) by 
which the deij^ne is 
secreted. SBerntine 
forms^^f^^eater part 
of th^^ody of a tooth. 

(2) vasodentine and 

(3) osteodentine are 
modifications of ordi- 
nary dentine, 
former containing 
blood - vessels ramify- 
ing in its substance 
but no dentinal tubules, and the latter more closely resembling 
bone. ^4) enamel, an exceptionally dense, non -vascular, non- 
tubular tissue, which may or may not exhibit traces of the 
prismatic structure so characteristiok of this tissue in the higher 
Vertebrates, forms the outer investment of the teeth. 

As regards their fixation, the more primitive forms of teeth, 
such as those of Elasmobranchs, are simply embedded in the 
gums, and are only connected with the jaws by fibrous tissue; 
but in some of the older fossil Sharks the fixation of the teeth 
is effected by the mutual articulation of the basal plates of the 
teeth with one another. The Ohondrostean JPolyodon, so shark- 



the 151 .— Transverse section through the lower jaw of 

an embryo Scyllium, to show the gradual transition 
from dermal spines d, d) on the outer surface of 
the jaw to teeth (t, i t) on the oral surface, c, Car- 
tilage of the lower jaw. (From Gegenbaur.) 
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Iik6 in many othar respBcts, also has taeth implanted basally in 
the gums, and quite free from any special connexion with the 
jaw-bones. In some Teleosts with movable teeth, the latter 
are merely attached to the jaws by fibrous, and often elastic, 
ligaments, as in the Pike {Esox) and the Angler-Fish {LojpUm), 
As a rule, however, the teeth are directly ankylosed to the 
bones developed in relation with the jaws. Very rarely, as, for 
example, in some Characinidae, are the teeth implanted in 
sockets. 

Nearly all Fishes are polyphyodont, that is, the old teeth are 
constantly replaced by new teeth as fast as they become worn 
down or fall out. In the Sharks and Dog-Fishes, for example, 
where the teeth are arranged in rows parallel to the axis of each 
jaw, the functional teeth along the upper edge of the jaw are 

usually erect, while those in the 
rows more internally situated point 
inwards towards the oral cavity ; 
and behind these again there are 
rows of developing teeth in different 
stages of growth, and partially hidden 
beneath a projecting fold of the oral 
mucous membrane (Fig, 152). As 
the teeth in use become lost they 
are successively replaced by the 
inner rows, which, with the mucous 

Fig. 152. — Transverse section through membrane in which they are em- 
the jaw of a Shark (Cterc^an'flw), itj-i r j 

showing how the teeth are re- bedded, move forwards to the edge 

placed, c, Cartilage of the jaw ; of the jaw, where they become erect 
t, functional tooth; r, its im- -i ^ mt_ j. j.i 

mediate successor; i!\ still and. lUUCtlOnal. 1x16 teeth 01 the 

younger teeth, covered by the Holocephali and of the Dipnoi are 
fold of mucous membrane, m. m. -i t-, i i , . , 

(From Ridewood.) ‘ not shed, but the loss which they 

sustain through wear and tear ^is 

made good by persistent growth at their bases. In the Teleo- 

komi the succession is less regular, new teeth being formed between 

or at the bases of the old teeth. In the case of socketed teeth 

the succession is usually vertical, the neW teeth being formed at the 

sides of the old ones ; and by the absorption of the bases of the 

latter, the former come to lie directly below them, and eventually 

they occupy the same sockets. 

As might be expected from the remarkable diversity in the 
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habits and in the food of different Fishes, the teeth exhibit' an 
equally striking diversity in form, size, and structure. The 
most primitive type of tooth resembles an ordinary dermal spine, 
and is little more than a simple pointed cone. A few Elasmo- 
branchs and many Teleostomi possess teeth of this kind. By 
the flattening of the cone parallel to the axis of the jaw, the 
tooth becomes triangular, and then the margins may either 
remain smooth and trenchant, or they may become complicated 
by the formation of marginal serrations or of accessory basal 
cusps, and by such modifications the characteristic teeth of 
most Elasmobranchs are formed. The simple cone may also 
be modified to fo:i;m crushing teeth — short, blunt, more or less 
hemispherical teeth — or even transformed into a mosaic of hexa- 
gonal plates, as in the Myliobatidae amongst Ela-smobranchs. 
Massive, flattened, scroll-like crushing teeth are also formed by 
the fusion of adjacent teeth, or of several successional teeth, and 
of such composite teeth we have examples in the Heterodontidae 
and in the Palaeozoic CochUodontidae. By a somewhat similar 
process of concrescence the anomalous composite teeth of such 
Teleosts as the Diodons and Tetrodons, and of the Parrot-Fish 
(Scarus), have been evolved. The singular dental structures 
of the Holocephali are probably composite teeth, and it is 
certain that the highly characteristic teeth of the Dipnoi have 
resulted from the basal fusion of primitively distinct simple 
conical denticles. The dentition is often heterodont. In Hetero- 
dontus {CestracioTi), for example, the anterior teeth in each jaw 
are pointed and prehensOe, while the hinder ones are scroll-like 
and crushing. Prehensile and crushing molar-like teeth are also 
present in such Teleosts as many of the Sparidae, and in the 
Wolf- Fish (Anarrhichas). The existence of sexual differences 
in the dentition is illustrated in the Skates and Bays (Saia), 
where teeth which are simple and pointed in the male become 
flattened and plate-like in the female. A few Teleosts, like the 
Syngnathidae, Oyprinidae, and some Siluridae, are entirely devoid 
of jaw-teeth. 

In addition to jaw-teeth, many Teleosts possess pharyngeal 
or gill-teeth, developed in connexion with the inner margins of 
the branchial arches, to which they are usually firmly ankylosed 
(Figs. 352, 412 and 413). As a rule ‘^the pharyngeal denti- 
tion is inversely proportional to the extent of tooth development 
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on the jaws.”^ Pharyngeal teeth differ greatly in size and 
structure in different Teleosts, and, like the jaw-teeth, they are 
capable of replacement, by vertical succession. The teeth are 
sometimes restricted to the inferior pharyngeal bones (cerato- 
branchials of the last branchial arch), and then, as in the Carp 
{Cyjprinus\ they may bite against a callous pad on the under 
surfece of the basioccipital bone ; or, as in some of the Wrasses 
(Lalrus), the inferior teeth are opposed to superior teeth on the 
upper pharyngeal bones (pharyngo-branchials of more or fewer 
of the branchial arches). When pharyngeal teeth are present 
it is probable that they are the principal masticatory organs, the 
jaw-teeth being used for seizing or holding the prey. 

Alimentary Canal. 

A protrusible tongue is never developed in Fishes. A rudi- 
ment of that organ is present in the Elasmobranchs (Fig. 163) 
and Dipnoi, and also in the Crossopterygii, and usually consists 
of an elevated area of mucous membrane provided with free 
lateral edges and a forwardly projecting apex ; it is supported by 
the basi-hyal element of the hyoid arch. In the Crossopterygii 
(e.g. Polyjpterus) the tongue contains muscle fibres, and in the 
Dipnoi, where the organ is better developed than in any other 
Fishes, special lingual muscles are present. 

The pharynx succeeds the oral cavity, and is perforated on 
each side by the branchial clefts (Figs. 153, 154). The rest of 
the alimentary canal differs considerably in various Fishes in 
the degree of distinctness of its several regions, and in the 
extent to which it is convoluted. As a rule the pharynx is 
followed in succession by an oesophagus, a stomach, and an 
intestine (Fig. 153), the"' latter terminating in a portion usually 
termed the “ rectum.” The boundaries of these regions are not 
always very obvious, but are indicated by variations in calibre, 
by changes in the character of the lining epithelium, by , special 
valves or sphincter muscles, or by the entrance of the ducts of 
certain glands like the pancreas and liver. The oesophagus is 
occasionally separated from the stomach by a slight constriction, 
but more frequently the replacement of the squamous epithelium 
of the oesophagus by the columnar epithelium of the stomach^ 

^ Ridewood, op, cit. p. 890. 
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and the appearance of gastric glands in the wall of the latter 
cavity afford the only distinction between the two regions. The 

Fig. 153. — Dissection of a 
male Dog-Fish {Scyl- 
livm). The left side of 
the body is cut away 
to the median plane so 
as to expose the ab- 
dominal and pericardial 
cavities and the neural 
canal in their whole 
length. The alimentary 
canal and the liver have 
been drawn downwai*dSj 
and the oral cavity, the 
pharynx, part of the 
intestine, and the cloaca 
have been opened. The 
cartilaginous pai ts of the 
skeletoii are dotted, and 
the calcified portions of 
the vertebral centra are 
black. ahdxaVi Abdo- 
minal cavity ; au- 
ricle; 5.6r, bosi- bran- 
chial ; h.hy^ basi-hyal ; 
c.ari, conus arteriosus ; 
cd.(ii caudal artery ; 
cd.8% cardiac part of the 
stomach ; cd,Vy caudal 
vein ; d, cloaca ; cm, 
centrum ; cr, cranium ; 
cr6, cerebellum ; cf.ao, 
dorsal aorta ; dien^ tha- 
lamencephalon ; epid^ 
epididymis ; /ow, fonta- 
nelle ; gul^ oesophagus ; 
KOi haemal arch ; 
i,br.a^—i.br,a,^ internal 
gill -clefts; nrf, intes- 
tine ; M, kidney ; Ij, 
lower jaw ; Llr, left lobe 
of liver ; rned^oblt me- 
dulla oblongata ; 7ne$, 
mesentery ; neural 

^ Q arch ; n.c(iv, neural 

^ ’ canal; olfd, olfactory 

lobes ; opt. Z, optic lobes ; 
paTbf pancreas ; pcd.ca% 
pericardial cavity ; j>cZ.ct, 
pectoral arch ; ph, 
phaa*ynx ; pin, pineal 
body; p^n.d, vestigial 
MtiUerian » duct ; prs, 
prosencephalon ; pty^ 

pituitary \.ody ; pelvic arch ; ^Ut, pyloiioportfon 

sac V 8p.vl, spiral valve ; a.v, sinus venosus , > Central aorta ; v.d(f, vas deferens 
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commeiicement of the intestine is usually indicated by a pyloric 
“valve” (Fig. 155, A, B), in the form of a ring-like, inwardly 
projecting thickening of the circularly-disposed muscle fibres of 
the terminal extremity of the stomach, and usually also by the 
entrance of the distinct or united ducts of the liver and pancreas ; 
sometimes, as in certain Elasmobranchs and in the Dipnoi, by a 
special dilatation or “ Bursa Entiana ” (Fig. 155, A). The rectum, 
or terminal portion of the intestine, is distinguished from the rest 
of the gut by its straight course to the cloacal aperture or the 
anus, and sometimes by an increase in calibre. In Box vulgaris 
and a few other Teleosts^ a caecal diverticulum indicates the 
commencement of the rectum, while in a few cases the pre- 
rectal portion of the intestine communicates with the enlarged 
rectal segment by a much constricted valvular orifice which is 
suggestive of the ileo-colic valve of the higher Vertebrates, ^ as 
in the Teleosts Amiurus caius^ Trigla gurncurdus, and Gyclo- 
pterits lum'pVjS. 

The relation of the regional divisions of the intestine in 
Fishes to those of other Vertebrates are somewhat difficult to 
determine. If we may regard the “ rectal ” gland of Elasmo- 
branchs and the intestinal caecum of certain Teleosts as homo- 
logous with each other, and with the caecum coli of the higher 
Vertebrates, then it would seem that by far the greater part of 
the intestine of Fishes, including that portion in which a spiral 
valve may be developed, is homologous with the pre-caecal 
segment of the gut or small intestine in other Vertebrates, and 
that the post-caecal section, or large intestine, of the latter is 
represented in Fishes only by that relatively short portion of the 
gut which lies posterior to the rectal gland or its homologue in 
Teleosts, the e(][uivalent of the colon of Mammalia being, as in 
Amphibia, Eeptiles, and Birds, practically undifferentiated.^ 

In the Cyclostomata the alimentary canal retains much of its 
primitive simplicity. It pursues a straight course from mouth 
to anus, and the usual regions are very obscurely indicated. The 
same remarks apply also to the Holocephali and a few Teleosts, 
although in these Fishes the limits of the different regions are 

^ For references see Howes, Linn, Soe. Joum, Zool. sxiii. 1890, p, 381. 

2 Howes, op. dt, 

^ Macallum. Keprinted from iVoc. OamMian InstiL 3Sr,S, ii. 1884, p. 387. 

^ Howes, cjp. ciL 
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somewhat more clearly defined. In the Dipnoi (Fig. 155, A), a 
contracted sigmoid curve between the somewhat dilated stomach 
and the spacious intestine is the only ‘departure from the straight 
course of the preceding groups. 

In the remaining Fishes the degree of convolution varies 
within rather wide limits. The oesophagus is usually straight 
and wide, but in Lutodeira, among Teleosts, it is long and even 
convoluted,’ and in the Plectognath Teleosts it gives off a large 
sac-like outgrowth (*' air-sac ”), which extends anteriorly as far as 
the head, and posteriorly to the beginning of the tail, and 
communicates with the oesophagus by two apertures. The 
stomach may be U-shaped with the concavity directed forwards, 
and consisting of a right limb passing backwards from the 
oesophagus, and a left limb curving forwards to its junction 
with the -intestine (Fig. 153). In such instances as these the 
stomach and the adjacent section of the intestine describe a 
characteristic siphonal curve. In certain other Fishes (Fig. 160), 
the oesophageal portion of the stomach terminates behind in a 
tubular or sac-like dilatation at some distance posterior to the 
laterally situated pylorus, which indicates the origin of the 
intestine. The intestine is straight, or nearly so, in Elasmo- 
branchs, Crossopterygii, and Dipnoi, and also in a few Teleosts ; 
but sometimes, and very generally in Teleosts, it is more 
or less convoluted, notably in some of the Mugilidae, and in 
the Loricariidae, where, as in Plecostomus, it is disposed in 
numerous spiral coils like a watch-spring. The terminal 
portion of the intestine or rectum either opens into a cloaca, 
which also receives the urinary and genital ducts, as in Elasmo- 
branchs (Fig. 153), and Dipnoi (Fig. 155, A), or opens externally 
by an anus, situated in front of the separate or united urino- 
genital ducts, as is the case with all the remaining groups 
of Fishes (Fig. 154). The cloacal aperture is invariably 
situated near the junction of the caudal and trunk regions, and 
as a rule is median in position, rarely, as in the Dipnoi, displaced 
to the right or left of the middle Jine; but the anus differs 
greatly in position, sometimes retaining its primitive position at 
the hinder end of the trunk, as in the Holocephali, Chondrostei,' 
Crossopterygii, Holostei, and many Teleosts, or occupying almost 
any position between that point and, as in the “ Electric Eels ” 
(Gymnotidae), the ventral surface of the throat (Fig. 351.) ^ 
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Fig. 166. — A, alimentary 
canal and liver of a 
female Protoptems^ivom 
tlie left side. Part of 
the left wall of the 
stomach and intestine, 
and the peritoneal in- 
vestment of the spleen 
have been removed, 
Abdominal pore ; h.d^ 
bile-duct ; Kmt, Bursa 
Entiana ; cloaca; 
cl.api cloacal aperture ; 
dXi caecum cloacae ; 
c.m.a, coeliaco- mesen- 
teric artery; cy.d, bile 
duct ; hdy kidney duct ; 
ma, mesenteric ar- 
teries ; odi oviduct ; 

^ost - caval vein 
oii^fl^erior vena cava; 

portal vein ; the 
other reference letters 
as in B. (From 
Newton Parker.) B, 
viscera of an adult 
iemi\&Le'pido8teuSi ven- 
tral view. The oeso- 
phagus, the commence- 
ment of the intestine 
and the rectum have 
been laid open. 
air-bladder; an, anus; 
hd, intestinal aperture 
of the bile-duct ; g.h, 
gall-bladder ; gl, oeso- 
phageal aperture of the 
air-bladder ; h.d, hep- 
atic duct ; I, liver ; oes, 
oesophagus ; py, py- 
lorus ; ijy.ci pyloric 
caeca; pyx', the four 
intestin^ orifices of the 
pyloric caeca; r, rec- 
tum ; 8, spleen ; sp,% 
spiral valve ; st, 
' stomach. (From Bal- 
four and Newton 
Parker.) 
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The whole length of the alimentary canal from the oeso- 
phagus to the rectum is invested externally by the visceral 
layer of the peritoneum (Fig. 156), which histologically consists 
of a stratum of connective tissue, supporting on its free sur- 
face an epithelial stratum (coelomic epithelium). Primarily, 
the investing peritoneum is continued both dorsally and 
ventrally into bilaminar suspensory folds, the dorsal and ventral 
mesenteries {d.ms, ^.ms), which extend to the mid-dorsal or mid- 
ventral line of the abdominal cavity. The two layers then 
separate and become continuous with the parietal layer of the 
peritoneum lining the whole of the inner surface of the 


Fiq.^ 156. — Transverse section 
of a Pish, diagrammatic, 
cw, Centrum ; cod, coel- 
ome ; c?.a, dorsah aorta ; 
d.f, dorsal fin ; d.m, dorsal 
muscles ; cLms, dorsal 
mesentery j f,r, fin ray ; 
gon, gonad ; int, intestine ; 

lateral vein ; mm, 
mesonephros ; mm.d, 
mesonephric duct ; n.a, 
neural arch ; p, parietal 
layer of the peritoneum ; 
p\ visceral layer ; p.c.% 
posterior cardinal vein ; 
pn.d, Mullerian duct; r, 
ventral rib ; r', dorsal rib ; 
sp.c, spinal cord ; tp, trans- 
verse process ; vjm, ventral muscles ; v.ms, ventral mesentery. (Modified, after Parker 
and Haswell.) 

body- wall. Embryologically, the two mesenteries owe their 
formation to the fusion above and below the mesenteron of the 
contiguous walls of two laterally situated and primitively distinct 
coelomic cavities. The dorsal mesentery in the adult is occa- 
sionally complete, as in the Myxinoid Cyclostomata and in 
the Elasmobranch Hyjpnos subnigrum} and also in some Dipnoi 
and in a few Teleosts, but mudi more frequently it is reduced 
by absorption to anterior and posterior remnants, or to a series 
of isolated bands, or even, as in the Lamprey {Petromyzon), to 
a few filaments accompanying the intestinal blood-vessels. The 
ventral mesentery, on the contrary, is rarely present, and if 
present is never complete. In Lejpidosteus ^ .a ventral mesentery 

^ Howes, F.Z.S. 1890, p. 669. 

Balfour and Hewton Parker, Phil. Trcms. 173, 1882, p. 425. 
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is said to be present in connexion with that part of the 
intestine which contains the spiral valve. In Protopterus} and 
also in Moceratodus? there is a weU-developed ventral mesenteiy 
in relation with the greater part of the length of the intestine, 
although in the former Dipnoid its continuity is interrupted by 



Fig. 157. — ^Transverse section througb. a po:|^ion of the wall of the intestinej combined 
from the condition seen in both the higher and the lower Yertebrata. Semi- 
diagrammatic. a.C| Epithelial cells in the amoeboid state ; blood-vessels ; 
circular muscular layer ; g, one of Lieberkiihn’s glands in the higher Vertebrates ; iej?, 
intestinal epithelium ; Z, leucocytes,; l\ leucoc^es in the intestinal epithdium ; Z/, 
lymph follicles ; l,m, longitudinal muscular layer ; lymphatic vessels ; p, 
visceral layer of the peritoneum ; -m, the submucosa ; v, villi of the higher Verte- 
brates. (Prom Wiedersheim.) 


one or two vacuities, and in the latter the mesentery is incom- 
plete posteriorly. A ventral mesentery is also present in the 
intestmal region of some of the Muraenidae among Teleosts.® 
Internal to its peritoneal investment the waU of the aJimentary 
canal consists in succession from without inwards of (1), a 
\ • 

^ Newton Parker, 2Vaw.5. Roy* lris% Acad. sxx. 1892, p. 140. 
^‘Giinther, Phil* Tram. 161, 1871, pp. 642-543. , ^ 

* Owen, AnaA* RJvys. VertehrateSj London, 1866, i. P- 
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muscular coat, (2) the submucosa, and (3) an epithelial stratum 
or mucous membrane, the first two of these layers, with the 
addition of the peritoneum, being derivatives of the inner or 
splanchnic portion of the embryonic mesoblast.^ 

Excluding the oesophagus, where the muscular coat is mainly 
composed of striated fibres, the musculature of the alimentary 
canal usually consists solely of non-striated, spindle-shaped fibres 
disposed in two layers, an external stratum of longitudinally 
arranged fibres, and an inner stratum of circularly disposed fibres 
(Fig. 157), with the addition, in the stomach, of an oblique layer 
between the two. In the oesophagus the reverse arrangement 
may exist, the circular layer being external and the longitudinal 
internal. The muscular coat varies considerably in thickness in 
different regions and in different Fishes, and in the Cyclostomata, 
the Holocephali, some Teleosts, and the Dipnoi may be very 
feebly developed, or even entirely absent, as in the intestine of the 
Hag-Fish (Myxine). In the Gillaroo Trout {Salmo stomachicuB)^ 
on the contrary, the distal section of the siphonal stomach has its 
musculature unusually thickened, so as to form an incipient 
gizzard for the crushing of the shells of the freshwater Molluscs 
on which the Fish feeds. In some of the Mullets (Mugilidae),® 
a true gizzard is developed by the enormous thickening of the 
muscular coat of the caecal stomach, the cavity of which, in 
consequence, is reduced to a mere vertical fissure, and is lined by 
an exceptionally thick, horny epithelium. 

There are a few exceptions to the rule that the muscular 
fibres are of the non-striated variety. Thus in some Teleosts, as in 
the Tench {Tinea vulgaris), striated fibres are continued from the 
oesophagus into the walls of the stomach and intestine, and there 
form an outer longitudinal and an inner circular layer, situated 
externally to the corresponding layers of the non-striated stratum. 

^ For the histology of the alimentary canal and its glands in Fishes, see Leydig, 
Lehr}), d, Histol. d. Menseken u. d. Tiere, 1867 ; Id. Beitr. zu mihrosh. Anat, u, 
Mitvmkh d, Boc^n u. Haie, Leipzig, 1852 ; Id. Anat.-Mstol. XInt&rsuch, Hh. Msche 
u. Beptilien, Berlin, 1853 ; Molin, Sitz, d, k, AkcLd. d. Wise, zu Wien, v. 1860, 
p. 416 ; Macallum, Proc. Canadian Inst. N.S. ii. 1884, p. 387 ; Id, Joum. Anat. 
and Phys. xx. 1886, p. 604 ; N. Parker, Trans. Roy. Irish Acad. xxx. 1893, p. 109 ; 
Ayers, Jen. Beitsch. xviii. 1886, p. 479 ; Edinger, Archvof. mihr. Anat. xiii. 1876, 
p. 651 ; Trinkler, Archmf. mikr. Anat. xxiv. 1884, p. 174. Also Oppel, Lehrh. d. 
vergl, mikrosk, Anat. d. Wirbeltiere, i,-ii. Jena, 1896-97, where numerous other 
references are given. 

® Owen, op, cit. p. 418. 


® Owen, I.C, 
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In the Siluroid, Amiurus^ the striated fibres of the outer circular 
layer of the oesophagus are continued, although but sparsely, into 
the inner circular layer of the stomach. 

The submucosa (Fig. 157) lies between the muscular layer 
externally and the epithelial lining internally, and is charac- 
teristically developed in the stomach, and even more so in the 
intestine. Histologically, it consists of a framework of connective 
tissue, enclosing in its meshes masses of leucocytes (lymphoid 
tissue), some of which are amoeboid and migratory, and may 
even be found between the cells of the intestinal epithelium 
(including in some instances the cloacal epithelium), probably 
actively participating in the transmission of food material 
from the alimentary canal to the lymphatics and blood-vessels ; 
while other and somewhat similar, but larger, leucocytes (phago- 
cytes), are concerned with the elimination of waste substances or 
noxious micro-organisms. In addition to the diffused lymphoid 
tissue of the submucosa, special rounded or oval, and sometimes 
encapsuled, masses of this tissue (lymph follicles) are common in 
the intestinal wall (Fig. 157) of Acijpenser, the Dipnoi and some 
Elasmobranchs, and are perhaps the only representatives in Fishes 
of the solitary follicles or "Peyer’s patches” of the higher 
Vertebrates. A mass of lymphoid tissue exists in the axis of 
the spiral valve of Acipenser, which has been compared with a 
similarly situated structure in Lepidosiren? In some Elas- 
mobranchs a large lymphoid organ is imbedded in the submucosa 
of the oesophageal wall, while a local thickening of the tissue is 
met with in the pyloric sphincter. Protopt&rus is remarkable 
among Vertebrates for the extraordinary development of lymphoid 
tissue,^ which, apart from its distribution in the submucosa, is 
abundantly present between the longitudinal and circular muscle 
layers, and the peritoneal and muscular coats of the intestine. 

In addition to the lymphoid tissue the submucosa contains non- 
striated muscle cells and plexuses of capillary blood-vessels, which 
in certain Loaches (e.g. Misgwnu^, where intestinal respiration 
occurs, extend between the cells of the intestinal epithelium. A 
network of lymphatic spaces or vessels surrounds the blood-vessels. 
In some Elasmobranchs the small arteries of the submucosa of 
the stomach are provided with singular sphincter muscles, which 

1 Hyrtl, Lepidomm paradoxa, Alhand* d. Gesdh d, Wiss, 1845, p. 629. 

2 Newton Parker, cp, dt. 
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occasionally encircle both the artery and the corresponding 
vein.^ 

The lining epithelium differs considerably in character in 
different portions of the alimentary canal. The epithelium of the 
mouth, pharynx, and anterior section of the oesophagus is often 
squamous and is succeeded in the hinder part of the oesophagus, 
and in the stomach and intestine, by a columnar epithelium. 
As a rule the epithelium of the rectum is also columnar, but in 
Elasmobranchs it may become squamous. Goblet cells are of very 
frequent occurrence throughout the whole length of the alimentary 
canal, from the mouth to the rectum inclusive, interspersed 
between the superficial epithelial cells; in the same position 
in the intestine migratory leucocytes have been found. The 
primitive oiliation of the Vertebrate alimentary canal is retained 
to a greater or less extent in many Fishes, and is sometimes, but 
not always, associated with a feeble development of the muscula- 
ture. In the larval form of Petromyzon {Ammocoetes), the whole 
canal is ciliated except the pharynx and rectum; but in the 
adult ciliation is retained only in places which gradually become 
fewer as the rectum is approached. In the Myxinoids, however, 
cilia are said to be absent. 

In the Dipnoi (e.g. PTotojpterus) the epithelium of the stomach 
and intestine is largely ciliated, but in Elasmobranchs, ciliation 
is usually restricted to the posterior portion of the oesophagus 
and the edge of the spiral vdlve. Among the more generalised 
Teleostomi (e.g. Acvpemer, Lejpidosteus, Amia), the oesophagus, 
stomach, and intestine may be ciliated, but to an extent which 
varies in different genera. The pyloric appendages, when present, 
are also more or less extensively ciliated. In Teleosts, however, 
the recorded instances of ciliation are relatively rare. Neverthe- 
less, ciliated epithelium has been found in the intestine of a few 
species (e.g. Bhomlus aculeatus and Syngnathus acus), and also in 
the pyloric appendages ; in the stomach (e.g. Perea and 
and even in the oesophagus (e.g. Perea). 

The mucous membrane, including the submucosa, is frequently 
developed into variously arranged ingrowths projecting into the 
lumen of the alimentary canal ; these are generally of the nature 
of longitudinal or transverse ridges, or a combination of the 
two, giving rise to retiform structures. The simple longitudinal 
^ Paul Mayer, Mitt. zool. Stat. zu Meapet, viii. 1888, p. 307. 
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folds, which are sometimes found in the oesophagus, stomach, and 
rectum, often disappear on distension, and probably merely 
provide for the enlargement of these cavities during the degluti- 
tion of relatively large prey, or for the accumulation of faeces. 
On the other hand, the permanent and often complicated folds of 
the intestinal mucous membrane are probably related to an 
increase in the secretive or absorptive area of this portion of the 
alimentary canal. In the stomach the mucous membrane is 
usually smooth, rarely, as in the “Electric Eel” (Gymnotus), 
reticulate. In the intestine the folds assume a highly character- 
istic and often complicated disposition.^ In the Cyclostomata 



Fig. 158. — ^The intestinal mucous membrane of different Fisbes, to show tbe transition 
from simple longitudinal and transverse folds to crypts. A, Of an Elasmobranch ; 
B, C, and D, of various Teleosts. (After Wiedersheim.) 


the folds are simple and longitudinally arranged. In Elasmo- 
branchs (Fig. 158, A), obliquely transverse folds are present in 
addition, and, uniting with the longitudinal ridges, bound linear 
depressions. * 

In various Teleostomi (Fig. 158, B, 0, D), the union of the 
two series of folds becomes more or less retiform, and the network 
of intersecting ridges bounds a series of deep tubular crypts which 
appear to penetrate to a considerable distance into the intestinal 
wall, and possibly forediadow the characteristic Lieberkiihn's 
glands of Mfl.Tn ■mafia. Crypts may also be found in the stomach, 
where they receive the apertures of the gastric glands, as in 
AmiuruSf but more usually they are restricted to the intestine. 
In the Dipnoi (e.g. Proto^pterus) the mucous membrane of the 

1 Wiederabeim, LehrK d. vergL Anat d, WwleltMere, ed. ii. Jena, 1886, p- 
676. 
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stomach, and — excluding the Bursa Entiana where a number of 
oblique folds are present — of the intestine also, is, on the con- 
trary, perfectly smooth. 

In addition to transverse and longitudinal folds the mucous 
membrane of the various sections of the alimentary canal is often 
developed into outgrowths which are more or less linear.^ In 
the oesophagus these may be papilliform, as in Box and Caesio ; 
obtuse in ^cipemer, hard and almost spine-like in species of 
JRhombus; or in the form of pyramidal retroverted processes 
with jagged or fringed edges, as in the Spiny Dog-Fish 
, {Acanfhias mlgaris). In the Basking Shark (Selache) similar 
processes are present, which, near the stomach, become unusually 
long and branched, so that the entrance to that cavity is 
surrounded by a series of backwardly-directed arborescent tufts. 
Peculiar papillose or tag-like processes of the mucous membrane 
are frequently present on the spiral valve of Elasmobranchs, in 
the intestine of such Teleosts as Batistes, Mugil and some 
Pleuronectidae, and also in the rectum of Bhomius maximus. 

Of aU the outgrowths from the mucous membrane of the 
alimentary canal the so-called " spiral valve ” of the Cyclostomata, 
Elasmobranchs, Holocephali, Chondrostei, Crossopterygii, Amiidae, 
Lepidosteidae and Dipnoi is the most characteristic. The first 
appearance of this structure was probably in the form of a straight 
longitudinal fold or ridge projecting into the cavity of the 
intestine, similar, perhaps, to the typhlosole of many Inverte- 
brata. This primitive condition is not retained in any existing 
Fishes, although it may be closely approached in the larval 
Oyclostome {Ammocoetes), and is perhaps also indicated in the 
straight anterior portion of the spiral valve of Polypterus. 
Absent altogether in the Myxinoids, the valve is represented in 
its simplest condition, as in certain other Cyclostomata (e.g. 
Petromyzon), by a ridge of mucous membrane which commences 
anteriorly on the dorsal side, and, after describing a partial 
spiral as it passes backwards, terminates posteriorly on the 
ventral side, the width of the valve not exceeding half the 
diameter of the intestine. This simple type of valve is repeated 
in embryo Elasmobranchs, but in the adults of these Fishes the 
valve becomes much more complicated, and exhibits a wide range 
of structural variation. The increased complexity of the valve 
^ Owen, op, cit. p. 416. 
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seems to depend on several factors, the effect of which, in different 
Elasmobranchs, is best studied in a series of valves of progressively 
higher differentiation.^ 

In a hypothetical simple type of valve, easily derivable from 
the more primitive type of Petromyzon, it may be conceived that, 
while not exceeding in width the semi-diameter of the intestine, 
the valve becomes disposed in several complete and more or less • 
closely approximated spiral turns, the free edge of the valve being 
on the same level as its attached margin, and leaving an open 
axial canal along the centre of the gut. The nearest approach 
to this hypothetical type, which has 'been compared, not inaptly, , 
to un escalier tournant sans noyau, is perhaps to be found in the 
Thresher-Shark {Alojpecias vul;pes). 

The structure of the more complicated spiral valves of other 
Elasmobranchs are well illustrated within the limits of the single 
genus Raia, 

In one specimen of Raia sp. (Fig. 159, A) the last four coils 
of the valve are similar to those of the hypothetical type, but the 
more anterior ones, owing to the greater width of the valve, 
which here exceeds the semi-diameter of the intestine, have their 
free margins deflected downwards, while* that portion of the valve 
which forms the flrst half turn is coiled inwards upon itself, so as 
to form a hollow cone, open dorsally, and having its apex directed 
forwards. In other examples a further modification is intro- 
duced by the increasing width of the valve, which now, through- 
out its whole length, equals the semi-diameter of the intestine ; 
and by the formation of an axial columella by the thickened free 
edge of the valve, which is traversed by a central band of 
unstriped muscle, as well as by the intra-intestinal artery and 
vein, and takes the place of the central canal of the preceding 
types. The valve is, however, stiU regular, and its free margin 
remains on the same level as the correspondmg ‘j^rtion of the 
attached edge. In other specimens, again, additional complica- 
tions are introduced by a still further increase in the width of 
the valve, which now exceeds, often considerably, the smi- 
diameter of the intestine, and the consequent deflection of the 
free edge of the valve either forwards or backwards (C and D). 
As shown in 0 the valve, in consequence of the backward deflec- 
tion of its free margin, presents the appearance of a nest of 
^ T. Jeffery Parker, Tvoffis* Zool* Soc, xi. 1879, p. 49. 
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imperfect trimcated cones with their apices directed backwards, 
the successive cones adhering so closely to one another that they 
combine to form a central conical chamber with a spirally disposed 
cavity winding round it. In D, on the contrary, the free edge 
of the valve is deflected forwards, so that, as in C, a nest of cones 



D 

Fig, 159. — ^Examples of various types of the spiral valve in Elasmobranchs. A, B, C, 
and 1) in specimens of Raid spp.; E, in Sphyrm malleus. A, B, and D represents 
longitudinal sections of the intestine, the ventral portion of the valve being re- 
moved. In C successive portions of the ventral wall of the intestine have been cut 
out. In £ the intestine has been opened along the mid-ventral line and its wall 
reflected to the right and left ; the ventral portion of each coil of the “ scroll ” valve 
has been removed. In most of the figures the pylorus is shown in the upper part, 
and the “rectal*’ gland in the lower. (From T. Jeffery Parker.) 

is formed, but the apices of the successive cones are directed 
forwards instead of backwards. Notwithstanding these variations 
in the structure of the valve as a whole, the first coil or half coil 
nearly always resembles that described in A. 

It is obvious that the structure of the valve varies consider- 
ably within the limits of the genus, and it may be added that 
various intermediate types of structure occur between A and B, 
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A and C, and A and D. The individual variations are perhaps 
even more remarkable, and appear to be quite independent of age 
and sex. By way of example it may be mentioned that valves 
approximating to one or other of those represented by 0 and D 
occur in different individuals of "RcLid maculata of the same sex 
and similar in size, even in young specimens not more than three 
inches in length. 

As regards other Elasmobranchs, the common Dog-Fish 
{Scyllium caniculaY has a well-developed spiral valve disposed 
in twelve coils, which structurally represents a more highly 
developed example of the type D. The existence of considerable 
individual variation is nevertheless indicated by the fact that 
in one specimen examined the valve was intermediate between 
C and D, five of the eight cones projecting forwards and three 
backwards. In a specimen of Notidanus sp.^ there were as many 
as twenty coils, which in disposition were intermediate between 
B and C, approximating, however, more nearly to B. In a 
specimen of the Port Jackson Shark {Eeterodontu&y the valve 
had eight coils, and in structure was also intermediate between 
B and 0, but approached more nearly to 0. Some of the 
Hammer-headed Sharks (e.g. Sphyrna malleus)^ possess a type of 
spiral valve which differs considerably from any of those hitherto 
described, and is termed a "scroll” valve (Fig. 169, E). The 
attached edge of the valve pursues a straight longitudinal course, 
or at any rate only describes a half turn and back again in 
passing from the pyloric to the cloacal extremity of the gut. In 
the middle of its course the width of the valve is about equal to 
two-thirds of its length, but towards either extremity it gradually 
diminishes until the free and attached margins meet. The valve 
thus constituted is roUed upon itself from left to right, the 
successive coils being comparable to a series of cylinders placed 
one inside the other, and becoming gradually larger both in 
length and diameter from within outwards. A similar valve is 
present in some of the Carohariidaa 

In the Holocephali (e.g. Ghi'ma&ra ^o'nstro&af the valve 
describes only three and a half coils, and is further remarkable 
in that the attached margin, for a considerable portion of its 

^ Jeffery Parker, oj?. cit, pi. xi. Pig. 5. ® /Wrf. p. 68. 

® Ibid. p. 68. ^ P- 

® Ibid. p. 58, pi. xi. Pig. 6. 
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extent, does not form a regular spiral but describes only a slightly 
sinuous course. Posteriorly, the valve is more normal, and con- 
sists of about two cones with their apices directed forwards. 

In the Dipnoi the spiral valve is well developed, and in Neo- 
ceratodus^ describes nine coils, and in Protopterus^ six or seven. 
The structure of the valve in the latter Dipnoid resembles that 
of Scyllium canicula, except for the smaller number of cones. 

In the more generalised Teleostomi the valve is best developed 
in the Sturgeon (Acijpenser) and in Polypterus. In the former® the 
valve is restricted to the posterior half of the total length of the 
intestine, often extending to within an inch of the anal aperture, 
and describing in its backward course about seven or eight coils. 
The width of the valve is about equal to the semi-diameter of the 
^ intestine, and the thickened free margin forms a well-marked 
axial columella, round which the cavity of the gut winds, as in 
the type B, except that the spiral is a more open one. lu 
Polyjpterus the valve begins close to the solitary pyloric caecum, 
and for some distance pursues a straight longitudinal course, but 
eventually forms a few spiral coils, ceasing, however, at a con- 
siderable distance from the anus. The evidence afforded by 
petrified faeces or coproLLtes ” proves that certain extinct Cross- 
opterygii (e.g. Macrojpoma, Megaliclithys), like their living repre- 
sentative, Polypterm, possessed a spiral valve.^ In Amia and 
LepidosteuB^ the valve is almost vestigial, being restricted to the 
terminal portion of the intestine, and is somewhat variable as to 
the precise number of its coils. In Amia there are nearly four 
coils, extending over 3 cm., that is less than a tenth of the total 
length of the intestine, but in some specimens the coils do not 
exceed two and a half or three in number. Lepidosteus ® has a 
still shorter valve which, in specimens of 7-10 cm. in length, 
may not consist of more than three and a half coils, and in much 
larger specimens may be reduced to less than two coils, a 
variation which suggests that a reduction takes place in the 
number of coils as the fish increases in age and size. The 
structure of the valve in the three last-mentioned genera 
resembles that described in AoipeTiseT, and in none of them does 

^ GiintheT, op, dt, p. 544. 2 N’ewton Parter, op. (M. p. 141. 

® Macallum, Joum, Anat. and Phys. xx. 1886, pp. 618, 619. 

^ Owen, op. cit. p. 424. ® Maoalluni, l,e, 

® Balfour ^nd Newton Parker, op. ait, p. 426. 
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the width of the valve so far exceed the semi-diameter of the 
intestine as, by forward or backward deflection, to give rise to 
the highly characteristic cones of Elasmobranchs and Dipnoi. 

In the more specialised Teleostomi (Teleostei) the spiral valve 
is wholly wanting, except perhaps as a vestigial structure in 
certain Clupeoids, as, for example, Ghirocmtrus} and possibly 
also in some Salmonidae.^ 

From what has been said as to the structure of the spiral 
valve in the different groups of Fishes, it may be concluded that 
the valve most nearly retains its primitive condition in the 
Cyclostomata ; attains its maximum development in the Elasmo- 
branchs, especially in the Notidanidae, and shows no indication 
of degeneration in the Dipnoi. In the Holocephali and the lower 
Teleostomi, on the other hand, the valve exhibits various stages 
of retrogressive modification, and in the Teleosts is either absent 
altogether or persists only as a vestigial structure in a very few 
species. 

From a physiological point of view the object of the spiral 
valve is to increase the absorptive inner surface of the intestine,® 
but, from what has been said as to the structural variability of 
the valve, it is obvious that its efficacy from a functional stand- 
point must be equally variable. The value of the valve as an 
absorptive mechanism necessarily depends on the area of absorption- 
surface which it provides, as well as on the degree of resistance 
which it offers to the passage of food material along the cavity 
of the intestine. These factors will in turn depend on the number 
of coils, on the width of the valve, and on the extent to which its 
free margin is deflected in forming the series of cones, but these 
again are precisely the structural features which are most liable 
to variation. The total absorption area in the four types of 
valve characteristic of the genus RdicL has been calculated, and 
may be expressed in square centimetres as follows: — ^A, 136*64; 
B, 143-82 ; C, 264*3 ; and D, 276*7^ Hence as regards mere 
absorption area a spiral valve of the type D has twice the extent 
of a valve of the type A, and if, in addition, account be taken 
of the retardation of the food due to the increased obstruction 
offered by the columella and cones in D, it is cl^r that the 

\ Cuvier and Valenciennes, Mist. Nai. A* Poiss. xix. 1846, p- ISI- 
S' Bathke, Vb. d. Darmkcmcau. d, Zeugungsorgam d. Fische, Halle, 1824, pp. 62 f. 

» Edinger, qp. dt. p. 678. " T. Jeffery Parker, op. eit. p, 55. ^ 
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difference in physiological value between the two types must he 
far more considerable than is indicated by a comparison of their 
relative superficial areas alone. 

The evolution of the spiral valve was probably due to the 
necessity of increasing the absorptive area of an almost straight 
unconvoluted intestine, a result which in other animals is often 
obtained by an increase in the length and concurrent convolution 
of the intestine itself. Any attempt to correlate the variations in 
the degree of perfection or imperfection of the valve considered as 
an absorptive mechanism with any special variations in the nature 
or quality of the food is, however, a very difficult problem, and a 
satisfactory explanation has yet to be found. The difficulty, 
moreover, is increased by the fact that the majority of Tishes 
with a spiral valve are mainly carnivorous ; the Elasmobranchs, 
in which this structure is at the same time most highly developed 
and most variable, exclusively so. On the other hand, the term 
“ carnivorous ” covers a multiplicity of minor differences in the 
nature and relative digestibility of different forms of animal food, 
and it is quite possible that it is with differences of this kind 
that the specific or individual variations in the development of 
the spiral valve are associated. The absence of the valve in the 
variously nourished Teleosts, save perhaps as a vestige in one or 
two, is also difficult to account for, although it is not improbable 
that compensating structural modifications exist in this group. 
As a rule, the intestine is much more convoluted in these Fishes, 
but to an extent which varies greatly in different species, while 
the characteristic pyloric caeca and the spiral valve appear to a 
certain extent to be developed in inverse proportion to one 
another. 

The Glands. 

The glands associated with the alimentary canal in different 
Fishes are (1) the gastric glands, (2) the liver, (3) the pancreas, 
(4) the pyloric appendages, and (5) the “ rectal ” gland. 

Oral salivary glands are wanting in all Fishes, the only 
secretory structures in the i^iouth being numerous mucus-secreting 
goblet cells, which here, as elsewhere throughout the alimentary 
canal, are intermixed with the ordinary epithelial cells. 

The Gastric Glands. — ^The Cyclostomata and Dipnoi 4^ 
not possess any specially differentiated gastric glands, and it is 
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probable that in these Fishes the secretion of the digestive fluids 
is effected by the ordinary lining epithelium of the stomach or 
intestine, or both. In the remaining groups gastric glands are 
generally present in the form of simple caecal structures em- 
bedded in the submucosa and opening on the surface of the 
mucous membrane into the cavity of the stomach. The glands 
differ in different Fishes in the character of their lining epi- 
thelium and in the extent to which their component cells are 
differentiated from the epithelium of the stomach. There does 
not appear, however, to be any distinction into “central” (pepsin- 
forming) and “ parietal ” (acid-secreting) cells, as is the case in 
the higher Vertebrata. Towards the pyloric end of the stomach 
the true gastric glands are often replaced by mucous glands. 
There are, nevertheless, not a few Teleosts in which special 
gastric glands are absent, as, for example, Syngnathus acus, and 
several species of Cyprinidae, Labridae, and Blenniidae, etc. In 
at least two genera {Qastrosteus and Colitu)^ belonging to 
widely different families, gastric glands are present in certain 
species but absent in others. As suggested by Edinger,^ the 
absence of these glands may possibly be due to degeneration. 

It may be remarked that the formation of such digestive 
ferments as pepsin and trypsin, which are associated with the 
stomach and pancreas respectively, in the higher Vertebrates, is 
not nearly so strictly localised in Cyclostomes and Fishes. So 
far from peptic digestion being limited to the stomach, it.,may 
take place in the pharynx, stomach, and intestine of Ammocbetes, 
and in some Elasmobranchs (e.g. Scyllvum), and in such Teleosts 
as the Pike, Eel, and Carp, the peptic region extends from the 
stomach for some distance along the intestine, while ^trypsin has 
been obtained from the mucous membrane of the stomach, intes- 
tine and pyloric caeca, as well as from the pancreas.® 

Intestinal glands analogous to the glands of Lieberkuhn in 
the higher Vertebrates seem to be entirely wanting in Fishes, 
unless represented by the sac-like or tubular crypts which are so 
generally present in the Teleostomi 

The Liver. — PhylogeneticaJly the oldest gland in connexion 
with the Vertebrate alimentary canal, and in sisje by far the 

^ ArcTm f, miJer, AnaU xiii. 1876. 

* ^Krakenberg, quoted by Miss Alcock, Jowm. Awit, omd JPh/ys, xiii. (K.S.), 
1899, p. 613. 
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largest, the liver arises as a caecal outgrowth from the embryonic 
mesenteron, and in this primitive stage recapitulates a condition 
which is retained throughout life in Amphioxus. By the sub- 
sequent division and branching of this outgrowth the massive 
compound tubular gland of the adult Fish is eventually formed. 

The liver of Fishes (Figs. 153 , 154 ) is very variable in size, 
shape, colour, and degree of lobulation. Anteriorly, it is usually 
moulded to the posterior face of the transverse septum between 
the pericardial and abdominal portions of the coelom, and from 
thence extends backwards in the abdominal cavity to a varying 
distance, in some Sharks as far as the cloaca. Externally, the 
gland is invested by the peritoneum, which extends on to it from 
the pericardial septum and forms a suspensory fold, and also from 
the oesophagus and stomach. The shape of the liver usually 
bears some relation to that of the body, being, for example, 
longest in the Eels and broadest in the Bays. In the great 
majority of Fishes the liver is bilobed, consisting of two sub- 
equal lateral lobes, disposed longitudinally and confluent anteriorly 
for a portion of their extent. From this normal type there are 
a few minor variations.^ In Petromyzon, Lepidosteus (Fig. 155 , 
B), and a few Teleosts (e,g, the Gymnodontes, Lophobranchii, and 
some Salmon] dae) the liver is unilobed. In the Myxinoids and 
in the Dipnoi (e.g. Protopterus), the organ is bilobed, but the - 
small anterior lobe lies immediately in front of the much larger 
posterior lobe, with the gall-bladder between the two (Fig. 155, 
A). In some Teleosts (e.g. Scomber), the liver is trilobed. A 
gall-bladder is invariably present in either the larval or adult 
Cyclostomata, in the Ohrondrostei, Holostei, Crossopterygii and 
Dipnoi, and generally also in Elasmobranchs and Teleosts. In 
the Elasmobranchs it is rarely entirely wanting, as in Sphyrna 
and Pristis, and in the Teleosts in some of the Gurnards {Trigla). 
The gall-bladder and bile-duct of Petromyzon fly/oiatilis atrophy 
after the metamorphosis which follows the larval Ammocoetes stage, 
but in Petromyzon marinus the duct, although usually absent, is 
sometimes retained. In the Ammocoetes the epithelium lining 
the gall-bladder is ciliated. In some Fishes, as, for example, in 
many Elasmobranchs, the gall-bladder is more or less completely 
embedded in the substance of the liver ; in others, as in ihost 
Teleostomi, the organ is quite distinct from the gland (Fig. 154 ). 

^ Stannius, Ecmdbk. d, Zool., Berlin, 1864, ii. p. 201 ; O'mn., op, dt, p. 426. 
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A simple amuigement of the ducts from the liver and gall- 
bladder is that found in the common Dog-Fish {Scyllium canicula). 
In this Elasmobranch a cystic duct leaves the gall-bladder, and, 
after receiving several hepatic ducts from the lobes of the liver, 
becomes the bile-duct and opens into the commencement of the 
intestine. In the Myxinoids and in the Dipnoi (e.g. Protopterm), 
there are but two hepatic ducts, one from each lobe of the liver ; 
these unite and then meet the cystic duct to form the bile-duct 
(Fig. 155, A). The nmnber of hepatic ducts may, however, be 
considerably increased, as, for example, in* the Siluroid Amkims} 
where 8-10 separate ducts join the cystic duct. In a few 
instances one of the hepatic ducts opens directly into the 
intestine, independently of that which unites with the cystic 
duct in ‘forming the bile-duct. In the Dipnoi (e.g. Protoptems)^ 
and in some Teleostomi (e.g. Lepidosteus)^ the bile-duct receives 
the duct from the pancreas before opening into the intestine. 

The Pancreas. — In the Cyclostomes (e.g. Petromyzon, Bdello- 
stoma, Myxine) a rudimentary pancreas is apparently present, 
but the evidence as to its identity is not wholly conclusive. A 
well-developed pancreas occurs in Elasmobranchs, in at least one 
of the Dipnoi, and probably in most Teleostomi.^ 

In Elasmobranchs the pancreas is a compact structure, uni- 
or bi-lobed, and entirely distinct from the liver. ’ In Scyllium 
canicula (Fig. 153), the bilobed gland hes in the angle between 
the distal limb of the stomach and the adjacent portion of the 
intestine, and from the smaller of its two lobes the duct issues 
to pass to its intestinal aperture near the commencement of the 
spiral valve. In most of the Teleostomi in which its existence 
has hitherto been recorded, the pancreas is a singularly diffuse 
gland ; and usually a considerable portion, or even the whole of 
it, is embedded in the substance of the liver, its lobules accom- 
panying the ramifications of the hepatic artery and duct, and 
the portal vein. The pancreatic duct usually opens into the 
intestine near the aperture of the bile duct (e.g. Amiurm)\ 
sometimes the two ducts open on the apex of a common papilla 
(e.g. AcipcTtser and Amia), or by their union form a common 

^ Maoallum, reprinted from Proc. Canadian Institute, N.S. ii. 1884, p. 407. 

Ne-wton Parker, oj?. d/t. p. 138. * * 

^ Maeallum, Joum. AnaL omd, Fhys, xx. 1886, p. 632. 

^ Legpuis, Ann. Sd. Nat. (5), xvii. 1873, Art. 8 ; and sviiL 1873, Art. B- 
Also Maeallum, op* dt. p. 629. 

VOL. VII T 
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duct (e.g. Lepidosteus). Among the Dipnoi a well-developed 
pancreas is present in Protopterus^ embedded in the wall of the 
stomach and intestine, internal to the peritoneal investment of 
these organs, and extending even into the first fold of the spiral 
valve. The gland is traversed by fine ductules which unite 
together and open into the bile-duct just before the latter enters 
the intestine. In the remaining Dipnoi the existence of a 
pancreas has yet to be ascertained. Developmentally, the pan- 
creas resembles the liver, and, histologically, is very similar to 
that of the higher Vertebrates, consisting of terminal glandular 
alveoli continuous with intermediary tubular portions, and eventu- 
ally with the finer ductules, which, by their union, form the 
main efierent duct. 

The Pyloric Caeca. — These structures are caecal outgrowths 
from the intestine, and are situated close to the pyloric extremity 
of the stomach and the intestinal apertures of the bile and 
pancreatic ducts. Wholly wanting in the Cyclostomata and 
Dipnoi, and, unless represented by a pair of caeca opening into 
the long, tubular, non-valvate anterior portion of the intestine in 
the Greenland Shark {Laemargua horealis)^ in the Elasmobranchs 
also, they are very generally present in the Teleostomi, although 
extremely variable both in number and arrangement in different 
families. In Amia there is no trace of pyloric caeca. Polypterus 
has a single short caecum with a thick muscular wall. In 
Acipenser, PolyQdo%, and Lepidosteus, on the contrary, pyloric 
caeca are unusually well developed. In Acipenser the caeca are 
not only numerous, but are so connected together by connective 
tissue and blood-vessels, and so invested externally by the peri- 
toneum, as to form a large, compact, gland-like mass, communicat- 
ing with the intestine by a single wide duct. In Polyodon the 
organ is essentially similar, but is lobed externally. In Lepidostms 
(Fig. 155, B, py.c), the caeca are also very numerous, but relatively 
short, and, although united into a compact mass, open by four 
pit-like orifices into the intestinal cavity. In Teleosts the caeca 
are subject to extraordinary variations in number, size, and 
arrangement.^ In some families, and even in groups of higher 
taxonomic value, they are entirely absent, as is the case with the 

^ Newton Parker, op. dt. pp. 138-139. 

2 Turner, Journ. Anat. and Phys. vii. 1873, p. 233. 

® Stannius, op. dt. pp. 197, 198 ; Owen, op. cit. p. 428, et scq. 
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Siluridae, Esocidae, Cyprinodontidae, Labridae, Plectognathi, and 
Lophobranohii. . The “ Sand-eel ” {Amnodytes) has but a single 
caecum ; the Turbot {Rhomhus maximus) two, and other Pleuro- 
nectidae three to five; and the Perch (Perea), three (Fig. 160, 
py.c). 

In other Teleosts, on the contrary, these structures are much 
more numerous. In Ldbrus lalrax there are about 60, in the 
Whiting {Gadus merlangus) 120, while in the Mackeiel {Scomher 
scombrus) there are no fewer than 191. If few in number the 
caeca open separately into the intestine, but when numerous, 
more or fewer of them may unite to form a smaller number of 
•efferent ducts, as in the Whiting, where four such ducts are 
formed.. In some instances, as in the Tunny (Thunnus), the 
union of the caeca by connective tissue leads to the formation of 
a compact mass. As regards their arrangement, the caeca may 
either be disposed in a whorl round the intestine, as in the 
Whiting, or in a linear series, as in the 
Salmon (Salmo) and in some of the 
Clupeidae. 

The mucous membrane lining the 
interior pyloric caeca is often developed 
into a network of ridges, limiting crypt- 
like or tubular depressions; and not in- 
frequently the epithelium is ciliated. 

The precise function of these organs, 
whether digestive or absorptive, is still 
uncertain.^ That they maybe digestive 
is suggested by the presence of certain 
.amylolytic and proteolytic enzymes, but 
this obvious conclusion is to some extent 
vitiated by the close proximity of these 
•organs to the stomach, and more especially 
to the intestinal orifice of the pancreatic 
duct. It IS by no means improbable, of 4 Poroj, {Pena). 

however, that the caeca are both digestive “n, Anus ; m, inbestine ; 

, , ' . i. T. oesophagus; py, 

and absorptive organs. An attempt has pylorus ; joy-c, pyloric 

been made -to show that the pyloric ^ca ; ^mach. (After 

-caeca and the spiral valve vary mversely 
as regards the extent of their development in different groups of 

^ For references, see Macallnm, Jotim, Anat and Fkys, xx. p. $24 et sc^. 
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Fishes.^ To some extent tlie reciprocal variation of these 
structures supports this view, but it is also evident that there 
are obvious objections to its unqualified acceptance. Thus, in 
some Teleostomi (e.g. Acipenscr, Polyodon), exceptionally well- 
developed and numerous caeca and a spiral valve are both 
present. Amia with an almost vestigial spiral valve has no 
trace of pyloric caeca, and in Teleosts the absence of a spiral 
valve is associated with the complete suppression of the caeca in 
many large and important groups. 

The Rectal Gland. — The rectal ” gland, or appendix digiti- 
formis, is a small organ of unknown function with complex 
glandular walls, and a central duct opening dorsally into the 
terminal portion of the intestine.‘‘^ The organ is generally 
present in Elasmobranchs (Fig. 153, rct.gl), in which group the 
intestinal orifice of its duct may either be close to the termina- 
tion of the spiral valve, or, as in Ohlamydosclachus^ near the 
cloacal outlet of the gut. An apparent representative of the 
gland, the “ caecum cloacae,” is also present in the Dipnoi,^ but 
communicates directly with the cloaca (Fig. 155, A, cLc), The 
“ rectal ” gland is perhaps homologous with the intestinal caecum 
which is to be found in some Teleosts (e.g. Box v^dgaris), and 
possibly also with the caecum ” (caecum coli), and its vermiform 
appendix in the higher Vertebrata.® The caecum cloacae, on the 
contrary, is morphologically a urogenital sinus, formed as a 
dilatation of the fused hinder portions of the mesonephric ducts, 
and probably comparable with the sperm sacs of male Elasmo- 
branchs, and also with the urinary bladder of Teleostomes.® 

^ Wiedersheim, op, cU, p. 566. 

2 Howes, op. dt. p. 393. 

® Gunther, Challenger Reports^ “Zool.” xxii. 1887, p. 3 ; Garman, Bull, Mus, 
Comp. Zool, Qamh. Mass. xii. 1886, p, 20. 

* Giinther, op. cit. p. 545 ; Newton Parker, op. cit. p, 137. 

® Howes, op. cit. p. 393 et seq. 

® Graham Kerr, P.Z.S.j 1901, ii. p. 484. 
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THE RESPIRATORY ORGANS 

The principal respiratory organs consist of a series of pairs of 
branchial clefts in the form of perforations in the side walls 
of the throat, which place the pharynx in free communication 
with the exterior. The first and most anterior of these clefts, 
the mandibulo- hyoid cleft or "spiracle,” is situated between 
the mandibular and hyoid arches ; the second, the hyo-hranchia] 
or hyoidean cleft, between the hyoid arch and the first branchial 
arch ; and the remaining clefts between the succeeding branchial 
arches. On the anterior and posterior walls of more or fewer of 
the clefts highly vascular plate4ike, or variously shaped fila- 
mentous outgrowths of their lining membrane are developed, 
which subserve the purpose of exposing the blood to the influence 
of the oxygen - containing water, and are termed branchial 
lamellae or " gills.” In addition to their usual respiratory organs, 
the gills, a few Pishes utilise the air-bladder either as a functional 
lung or as an oxygen reservoir, and in others accessory breathing 
organs of various kinds are developed. 

The arrangement of the branchial clefts and the gills may 
be conveniently studied first in the Elasmobranchs. Excluding 
the spiracles, there are usually in this group (Fig. 161, A), five 
pairs of branchial cleftsjjbut in certain primitive members of the 
group the number may be larger. Thus, in Notidanus gHseus 
{Hexanchus) and in Ghlamydoselmhus there are six, and in Notu 
danics cinereus (Heptanchus), seven clefts. The pharyngeal aper- 
tures of the clefts are relatively wide, but their external opening, 
which are freely exposed on the lateral surface of the head between 
the eye and the pectoral fin, are usually narrow and slit-like. 

The successive clefts are separated from one another by a 
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series of inter-branohial septa, each of which consists of the lining 
membrane of two contiguous clefts and a median fibrous sheet ; 
it is further strengthened on its pharyngeal margin by a 
branchial arch, and more externally by the fringe of cartilaginous 
rods (branchial rays) with which the outer convex edge of each 
arch is provided. The anterior and posterior walls of each 
septum are produced into a number of outwardly -radiating 
vascular plates or folds (branchial lamellae or “ gills ”), which by 
their free edges project into the cavity of the cleft (Fig. 161, A). 



Fig. 161. — A, Horizontal section tlirougli the head of an Elasmohranch ; B, similar 
section of a Teleost (diagrammatic), &.c, Branchial cavity ; 6.^, branchial lamellae ; 
c, coelom ; eXa, external branchial aperture ; hy.a, hyoid arch ; hy.c, hyo-branehial 
cleft ; LSf interbranchial septum ; tIj nasal organ ; oes^ oesophagus ; operculum ; 

palato-quadrate cartilage ; Ph^ pharynx ; ap^ spiracle ; s.ps^ spiracular pseudo- 
branch j 1-5, 1st to 5th branchial arches. (IVom Boas, slightly altered.) 

Although slightly free at their outer extremities, the lamellae do 
not extend so far as the external margin of the septum to which 
they are attached (Fig. 164, B). Each series of lamellae is termed 
a “ hemibranch,” and, from what has been said, it is obvious that 
each inter-branchial septum and its supporting branchial arch carry 
two hemibranchs, an anterior and a posterior, the two forming a 
complete biserial gill or holobranch.” The hyoid arch, how- 
ever, has only a single hemibranch, viz. that pertaining to the 
anterior wall of the hyo-branchial cleft, and as the fifth or last 
cleft has a hemibranch only on its anterior wall, the fifth arch is 
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gill-less.^ The spiracle is a vestigial cleft. ,At an early stage 
of embryonic growth it differs but little from its fellows, but 
subsequently degenerating it is represented in the adult by a 
--tubular passage between the oral cavity and the exterior, which, 
however, is often complicated by the development of caecal out- 
growths.^ """The anterior wall of the spiracle often retains a 
rudiment of a hemibranch in the shape of more or fewer vascular 
lamellae, which, as they are supplied with arterial blood, and not 
with venous blood like the ordinary gills, are said to form a man- 
dibular or spiracular “"pseudobranch.” ^he spiracle varies greatly 
in size in different families, being largest in the Trygons and 
Torpedos, and very small, or even absent in the Lamnidae. Its 
pseudobranch is best developed in the Notidanidae, where it has 
the essential- structure of a true hemibranch, and, as in other 
Elasmobranchs, but to a greater extent, probably aids in the 
additional aeration of the blood which is distributed to the eye 
and brain.i^' Tfie characteristic opercular covering of the external 
apertures of the gill-defts in the Teleostomi and Dipnoi is 
wanting in Elasmobranchs. • It is interesting to note, however, 
that in ChlamydoselojchuB^ curious frilled cutaneous folds are 
developed as extensions of the outer edges of the inter-branchial 
septa, as well as of the hyoid region, and, like a series of 
incipient opercula, project backwards over the successive branchial 
clefts CFig. 252). 

While in many respects more primitive than in Elasmobranchs 
the branchial system of the Oyclostomata presents certain special 
and peculiar features. The branchial clefts assume the form of 
oval, antoro-posteriorly flattened pouches or sacs, varying, how- 
ever, in number, and in their mode of communicating with 
the exterior, in different genera. In the Lamprey (Fetro^ 
myzoTb) there are seven pairs of obliquely- disposed gill-sacs 
opening externally by small rounded orifices, and by similar 
apertures, not directly into the pharynx, but into a branchial 
canal (Eig. 162, r.f), which underlies the oesophagus, and, while 
ending blindly behind the last pair of sacs, communicating in 

1 In those Elasmobranchs which have more than five branchial clefts there is a 
corresponding increase in the nnmber of branchial arches and hemibranchs. 

' 2 Ridewood, Anat, Anz. xi. 1895, p. 425. 

» German, £ull Mus. Zool, Earoa/rd, xii. 1885, p. 1 j Gilnther, OhizUm&ar 
Reports, **Zool.” xxii. 1887, p. 2. 
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front with the oral cavity/ The first of the series of gill-sacs 
corresponds to the hyo-brauchial or liyoidean cleft of Wasmo- 
branehs and other Fishes. Spiracles are absent in the adult, but 
in the embryo are represented by poucli-like outgrowths of 
the hypoblast of the oral cavity, which subsequently undergo 
singular changes.'-^ Thus, the outgrowths become converted 

into tlie lateral halves of a 
complete ciliated circum-oral 
groove, which is retained 
even in the Ammocoetes 
stage, and recalls the ciliated 
peripharyngeal ring of Asci- 
dians. Another archaic 
feature is also to be noted 
in the continuity of the* 
groove with a ciliated mid- 
dorsal pharyngeal ridge, 
which has been compared 
to the “ dorsal lamina ” of 
Ascidians, and to the 
equally characteristic hyper- 
branchial groove of Amjphu 
oxiis? , Ventrally also, the 
lateral halves of the groove 
unite to form a single 
groove, which, after receiv- 
ing the median aperture of 
the thyroid rudiment,^ is 
continued backwards in the 
mid - ventral line of the 
pharyngeal wall as far as 
the last branchial arch. No trace of these ciliated structures is, 
however, to be met with in the adult. 

The branchial lamellae are represented by a series of vascular 
horizontal and parallel ridges radiating outwards along the roof, 
floor, and lateral walls of each gill -sac, and invested* by an 

^ In the Ammocoetes stage the gill-sacs open directly into the larval pharynx, 
which is retained as the branchial canal, the oesophagus of the adult being an 
independent and later formation. 

2 Dohrn, Mitth, Zool. St(U, iVcapcI, vi. 1S86, p. 49. 

* Shipley, Quart, J, Micr, JSci, xxvii. 1887, p. 350. * Of. p. 343. 



Fig. 162, — Petromi/zon marmns. Transverse 
section through the branchial region (semi- 
diagrammatic). br.m, Branchial membrane ; 

d. aOy dorsal aorta; d.Cf dorsal cartilage of 
the branchial basket ; d.^^ dorsal muscles ; 

e. a, external aperture of a gill -sac; fJ, 
fibrous tissue eiiolosiiig neural canal ; /t, /, 
lateral longitudinal cartilages of the bran- 
chial basket ; i.a, internal aperture of a 
gill -sac; i.ju, inferior jugular vein ; jw, 
jugular vein (anterior cardinal) ; ini/, spinal 
cord ; nc, notochord ; n.ca, neural canal ; 
n.p, neural process ; oes, oesophagus ; p.hr, 
peri-branchial lymph sinus ; r.m.t, retractor 
muscle of the tongue ; r.t, respiratory tube 
or branchial canal ; $, circum - oesophageal 
lymph sinus ; v.ao, ventral aorta ; v.c, 
ventral cartilage of branchial basket ; v.vi, 
ventral muscles. (From T. J. Parker,) 
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epithelium which is partially 
ciliated. The inter -hrauchial 
septa are much thicker than in 
Elasmobranchs, and include not 
only the walls of adjacent sacs 
and the branchial muscles, but 
also contain cavernous peri- 
branchial lymph-sinuses. The 
cartilaginous branchial skeleton 
is situated wholly external to 
the gill -sacs, the so-called 
branchial arches lying between 
the external apertures of the 
sacs, and directly beneath the 
superficial skin, or, in other 
words, on the outer margins of 
the inter -branchial septa, and 
not on the inner, as is invari- 
ably the case with the branchial 
arches of Eishes. 

In the Hag -Fish {Myxine) 
(Fig. 163), there are usually' 
six, very rarely seven, pairs 
of gill-sacs, all of which open 
di;rectly into the pharynx, and 
not into a branchial canal as in 
the Lampreys. On the other 
hand, Myxine is unique in 
having 'the outer extremities 
of its gill-sacs produced into 
a corresponding number of 
tubular canals which, after a 
longer or shorter course ob- 
liquely backwards and out- 
wards, unite to form on each 
side a veiitrally - situated ex- 
ternal aperture (Fig. 163). 
In the same genus a short 
canal, or oesophageo- cutaneous 
duct, passes from the pharynx 



Fig. 163 — 'Dissection t»f Myxine glidinosa from the left side. a«.c, Auditory cctpsule ; hr^ap^ left branchial aperture ; 6r.5, rudiment of branchial 
basket 3 ftr.a. first gill-sac; c.hr.tj common ^ranchial tube; cn.c, cornual cartilage; gulf gullet; A/, heart; Ig.-ni, lingual muscles; 
median ventral cartilage; na.t^ nasal tube; nch, notochord; neural tube; oesophageo -cutaneous duct; p.l,Cy posterior lateral 

cartUage ; subocular arch j ap.c, spinal cord ; styloid process. (After W. K. Parker, from Parker and HaswelVs Zoology,) 
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behind the last gill-sac of the left side, and opens externally 
with the common external branchial aperture of that side. 

In Bclellostoma there are usually six or seven pairs of gill- 
sacs, but some species have ten or even fourteen pairsd They 
agree with those of the Lamprey in having independent external 
apertures, but resemble the corresponding organs in Myxine in 
opening directly into the pharynx. An oesophageo- cutaneous 
duct is also present.^ 

In the Holocephali there are but four branchial clefts, the 
fifth cleft being closed. Spiracles are absent in the adult, 
although present in the young of CliiTnaera, The branchial 
lamellae resemble those of Elasmobranchs, but the inter- 
branchial septa are somewhat shorter, so that the lamellae 
project slightly beyond their -outer margins (Fig. 164, B). A 
hyoidean hemibranch is present. A noteworthy feature is the 
development of a cutaneous fold from the outer surface of the 
hyoid arch, which grows backwards over the gill -clefts, and, 
uniting above and below with the body-wall, terminates in a free 
posterior margin, just behind the last gill-cleft. By the growth 
of this opercular fold the gills become enclosed in a spacious 
branchial cavity, and the clefts communicate with the exterior 
through a slit-Hke opening between the free margin of the fold 
and the body-wall. 

The reduction in the extent of the inter-branchial septa which 
is initiated in the Holocephali is carried to a still further extent 
in the Teleostomi. Commencing with the Chondrostei, and 
passing thence to the more specialised Teleostei, the septa become 
gradually reduced in length, and the branchial lamellae project 
freely beyond their outer margins to an increasing extent. 

This modification, least marked in Acipenser (Fig. 164, C) 
and Polyodon, attains its maximum in the Teleosts (Fig. 164, 
D and E), where the branchial lamellae take the form of a 
double series of free filaments disposed along the convex outer 
margin of each branchial arch, and attached by their bases only 
to the reduced and inconspicuous septa. As a general rule each 
of the first four arches supports two hemibranchs,® forming a 

^ See p. 423. 

2 Howes {P,Z.8. 1893, p. 730) has described certain remarkable variations in 
the respiratory organs of Petromyzon and Myoyme, 

, ® In certain Teleosts more or fewer of the branchial arches may lose their gills* 

x-tifttL.- reduction Attains its maximum in the singular Indian amphibious Fish, 
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biserial gill or holobranch. In shape the branchial filaments 
are usually somewhat triangular, and consist of an axial support- 
ing cartilage or bone, invested superficially by a highly vascular 
mucous membrane. As in most of the preceding groups the 
fifth branchial arch is gill-less. All Teleostomi possess a well- 
developed movable operculum, supported by a more or less- 
complete series of opercular bones, with or without the addition 
of branchiostegal rays (Fig. 161, B). The size of the external 
branchial aperture varies considerably. Usually the hinder and 
lower margins of the operculum are free, and then the aperture 
is spacious. Not infrequently, however, the more or less exten- 
sive fusion of the ventral and hinder edges of the operculum 
with the body-wall reduces the aperture to a narrow slit, as in 



Fig. 164. — Transverse sections of branchial arches in different Fishes. A, Elasmobranch ; 
B, Chimaera; C, Acipenser; D and E, Teleosts. h.a, Branchial arch; g.l, gill- 
lamellae ; gr, gill-raker ; inter-branchial septum. (From Boas.) 


the Eels and some Siluridae, or to a small upwardly directed pore, 
as in the "Sea-Horse” {Hijopocamjpus), In. the Symbranchidae 
the branchial apertures close dorsally, but fuse ventrally, leaving 
a single median orifice on the under side of the throat. 

Open spiracles are wanting in most adult Teleostomi, but are, 
nevertheless, retained in the Orossopterygii (Polypterus), and in 
the Chondrostei (Acipenser and Polyodon), They have been 
observed, however, in the embryos of some TeleoSts, as in the 
Salmon {Salmo),^ and even in the adults of Amia^ Lepidosteus^ 

Amphipnous where only the second arch has a biserial gill, the remaining 

arches being wholly devoid of gills (cf. p. 598). 

^ Balfour, Qomp* EmhryoL ii. 1881, p. 62. 

® Ramsay Wright, Jowrn. Anat arid Phys. xix. 1885, -p. 476. ■ 
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and a few Teleosts ^ are represented by pouch-like recesses of the 
oral cavity. A few vestigial branchial lamellae may be developed 
on the anterior wall of each spiracle in Acipenser and Polyodon, 
but are wanting in Polypterus, and, as in Elasmobranchs, repre- 
sent a mandibular or spiracular pseudobranch. 

The structure usually regarded as a hyoidean hemibranch in 
the Teleostomi differs greatly in its development in different 
members of the group. In Acipenser it is undoubtedly the 
hemibranch of the hyoid arch and is a true gill, receiving venous 
blood from the ventral aorta and returning arterial blood to the 
dorsal aorta, as in Elasmobranchs. In Polyodon and in Polypterus 
the hemibranch is suppressed. Lepidosteiisf on the other hand, 
has two series of lamellae on the inner surface of the operculum, 
a dorsal and a ventral series meeting at an angle (Fig. 197). 
The ventral lamellae are supplied with venous blood, the dorsal 
with arterial,® so that while the former retain their primitive 
character as a functional hyoidean hemibranch, the latter is a 
pseudobranch. It is interesting to note, however, that the 
development of this pseudobranch and its blood-vessels proves 
that it does not represent any portion of a true hyoidean hemi- 
branch, but is really a spiracular pseudobranch.’^ In most other 
Teleostomi a degenerate hemibranch occupies a similar position. 
In Amia^ it is very feebly developed, and is lodged in a canal 
communicating with the branchial cavity by a small aperture, 
and situated directly anterior to the dorsal end of the first 
branchial arch. Its blood supply is arterial, and the organ is 
therefore a pseudobranch. In Teleosts the hemibranch is invari- 
ably a pseudobranch ; nevertheless, its primitive condition as a 
gill is indicated either by its structure or by its embryonic 
history. In some genera the pseudobranch consists of short 
free lamellae, as in some Pleuronectidae ; or it is partly free and 
partly concealed, as in some of the Horse Mackerels {Gctranx) 
and in Salmo ; or it may be completely hidden beneath the oral 
epithelium, as in the Cod (Gcidus\ where the organ is very 
degenerate, and is little more than a “ rete mirabile ” of blood- 
vessels. The nature of the Teleostean pseudobranch is not in 

^ Sagemehl, Mor-ph. Jalirb. ix. 1884, p. 213. 

2 Ramsay Wright, op, dt, p. 482- ® See p. 335. 

^ F. W. Muller, Ardh. MikrosTc. Anat. xlix. 1897, p. 463. 

® Ramsay Wright, op. cit. p, 492^ 
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all cases quite clear. In Salmo it is said that there is no 
hyoideaii heinibranch, and that the pseudobranch is really a 
persistent spiracular pseudobranch ; ^ hence it is probable that a 
like significance must be attached to this singular structure in 
other Teleosts. The evidence of the cranial nerves on this point 
is conflicting. If the pseudobranch pertains 
to the spiracular cleft its nerve supply 
should be derived from the nerve of that 
cleft — viz. the seventh or facial nerve ; but 
if it represents a hyoidean hemibranch, 
then one would expect it to be innervated 
by the ninth or glossopharyngeal nerve. 

As a matter of fact, however, the organ is 
said to be supplied by the seventh in some 
Teleosts, and in others by the ninth 
nerve. 

In the Dipnoi the branchial system is 
best developed in Neoccvatodus, the increas- 
ing importance of the lungs as respiratory 
organs in Protopterus and Le])idosiTen being 
associated with a corresponding reduction 
in the structural and functionar develop- 
ment of the gills. There is no trace of 
spiracles in the adult. 

In Neoceratodus^ there are five branchial 
clefts, including the hyobranchial. Each 
of the first four branchial arches carries a 
pair of hemibranchs, and, as in the Holo- 
cephali, the gill-lamellae are attached along 
nearly their whole length to a well- 
developed interbranchial septum (Fig. 165). 

A peculiarity of Neoceratodus, which has no 
counterpart in any other Fishes, is the 
extension of the branchial lamellae on to 
the dorsal and ventral walls of the branchial clefts, so that the 
hemibranchs on opposite sides of each cleft are continuous both 
dorsally and ventrally (Fig. 166). The fifth arch is gill-less. 

F. Maurer, Morph, Jahrh, is. 1884, p. 229 ; xiv. 1888, p. 175. 

® Gunther, Phil. Trans, olxi. 1871, p. 511 ; Baldwin Spencer, Macleay Memorial 
Volume^ 1892, p. 1. 



Fig. 165. — Transverse sec- 
tion through a branchial 
arch of Neoeeratodus 
(semi - diagrammatic). 
a.&.cr, Afferent branchial 
artery ; 6.«, branchial 
arch ; 6/, branchial 
filaments ; e.h.% ellerent 
branchial vessel ; g.r^ 
gill-rakers. (From Bald- 
win Spencer. ) 
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In addition to the normal gills there is also a hyoidean pseiido- 
hranoh. As in other Dipnoi, an operculum forms the outer 
wall of the branchial cavity, and leaves but a narrow, slit-like 
external branchial aperture. 

In Protopterus^ the number of branchial arches is increased 
to six, but, in consequence of the closure of the hyobranchial 
*cleft, there are but five open clefts. The first, second, and third 

arches are wholly devoid of branchial 
filaments : the fourth and fifth support 
each a biserial gill, while the sixth 
arch retains only an anterior hemi- 
branch, which, however, as the source 
of its blood supply seems to indicate, 
may consist of “emigrant” gill- fila- 
ments from the posterior hemibranch 
of the fifth arch.^ Interbranchial septa 
are practically non-existent, the flat- 
tened leaf-like gill-lamellae being free 
except at their attached bases, and thus 
repeating a characteristic Teleostean 
feature. A “ hyoidean ” hemibranch or 
pseudobranch, supplied from the ventral 
aorta, is present, but as the hyobran- 
chial deft is closed it projects .into the 
branchial cavity immediately in front of 
the cleft between the first and second 
branchial arches. In Lejpidosiren ® the 
branchial arches are reduced to five and 
the clefts to four, the hyobranchial and fifth clefts being closed. 
There is a “ hyoidean ” hemibranch resembling that of Protopterus. 

The facts furnished by the study of the numerical and 
■structural variations in the gill-clefts, gills, and gill-arches of 
different groups of Fishes prove that atrophy of these structures 
takes place at opposite ends of the series. We have examples of 
this anteriorly in the suppression of the hyo-mandibular cleft and 
its hemibranch, and of the hyoidean hemibranch, as the result of 

^ Kewton Parker, Trans. Boy. Irish Acad. xxx. 1892, p. 161 ; Bridge, TraTis. 
Zool. Boc. xiv. 1898, p. 361. 

3 Boas, Morph. Jahrl. vi. 1880, p. 345. See Fig. 201, p. 340. 

3 Bischoff, Lepidosi/ren paradom, Leipzig, 1840 ; Hyrtl, Ahhand. d. Uhm. 
Gesellsoh. 1846, p. 637 ; also Bridge, op. dt. pp. 344, 345. 



Fig. 166. — The second branchial 
cleft of Neoceratodu^ to show 
the dorsal and ventral con- 
tinuity of two hemibranchs on 
oppo.site sides of the same cleft, 
ft.c. Branchial cleft ; 5./, bran- 
chial filaments; g.r, gill- 
rakers. (Prom Baldwin 
Spencer.) 
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the conversion of the mandibular and hj^oid arches into jaws, or 
into skeletal supports for the jaws; and posteriorly, in the 
reduction which is evident when the generality of Fishes are 
compared with such primitive Elasmobranchs as Chlamydoselachus 
and Notidanus. 

In most Fishes the concave pharyngeal margins of the branchial 
arches are fringed with a double series of either cartilaginous or 
bony tubercles or filaments, the "gill-rakers” (Figs. 161 and 
164). The anterior row of gill- rakers on each arch usually 
interdigitate with those of the posterior row on the preceding 
arch, and in this way the two rows form a sieve-like mechanism 
to prevent any solid particles, which may enter the phaiynx 
with the respiratory current of water, from passing into the gill 
clefts and clogging or otherwise injuring the branchial filaments. 

In a few Fishes the gill-rakers are enormously developed, and 
subserve a function similar to that of the baleen plates of the 
Whalebone Whales in acting as a filter for straining from the 
water the small pelagic organisms on which the Fish feeds. 
This is notably the case in the great Basking Shark (SelacTie 
maxima) ^ in which the closely-set, flattened, tapering gill-rakers 
may be so long as four or five inches, and, while somewhat 
resembling "whalebone” in appearance, have the histological 
structure of vascular dentine. The nature of the food, which in 
the stomach of one specimen examined consisted solely of an 
immense quantity of plankton, including Copepods and the larvae 
of other Crustaceans,^ affords clear evidence of the great value of 
such a filtering mechanism to this Shark, and, at the same time 
offers an explanation of the striking and significant reduction in 
the size of the teeth, which, relatively to the dimensions of the 
Fish, are so small as to be almost vestigial. A similar filter has 
been observed in an extinct Selache {S, aurata) ® Irom the 
Antwerp Crag, and also in an existing South African Shark 
(^Rhi%odQ 7 i typicus ) ; ^ and in the latter, as in the Basking Shark, 
is associated with a marked reduction in the importance of the 
dentition. The long slender gill -rakers of the Chondrostean 

^ Turner, Journ. Anat. and Phys. xiv. 1879, p. 273. For references to otlier 
writers see Turner, op. cit. 

® For this information, which was based on an examination of a specimen, 
parts of which are now in the Cambridge University Museum, I am indebted to 
Dr. Harraer. * Van Beneden, quoted by Turner, op. cit. p, 282. 

^ Andrew Smith, also quoted by Turner, op. cit. p. 281. 
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Folyodon also constitute an efficient filter, and the same may be 
said of several plankton-eating Teleosts. 

The Mechanism of Respiration. — The aeration of the blood 
is effected by the rhythmical suction of water into the oral 
cavity, and its subsequent expulsion through tlie gill-clefts, 
bathing the highly vascular gill-lamellae in its course. In any 
single act of inspiration the mouth is opened, and the oral cavity 
enlarged by the lateral expansion of its walls. AVheii the oral 
cavity is filled with water, the mouth is closed and the expiratory 
process begins. By the lateral contraction of the oral walls the 
water is driven outwards through the gill-clefts, and over the 
gill-lamellae. During this process the branchial arches become 
widely separated by the contraction of their muscles, the oper- 
culum is elevated, and the oesophagus is closed by the contrac- 
tion of its muscular wall. In many Dishes the course of the 
expiratory water-current is controlled by special valve-like folds 
of the oral mucous membrane, the maxillary and mandibular 
“ breathing- valves.’' ^ 

The rate of “ breathing ” varies considerably in different 
Dishes, even in allied species.^ In the Blue Wrasse {Lalrus), 
and the Eockling {Motella), the number of respirations per 
minute is 15, in the Minnow {Leuciscus), and Stickleback 
{Gastrosteiis), as many as 150, A deficiency of oxygen in the 
water accelerates the respiratory movements, and the Dish appears 
to “ pant ” or breathe hurriedly. In the Lampreys, both inspira- 
tion and expiration may take place through the external gill- 
apertures by the alternate expansion ancl contraction of the 
gill-sacs, more especially when the suctorial buccal funnel is used 
for the attachment of the animal. On the other hand, the singular 
habits of the Myxinoids involve a further modification of the 
respiratory process. In these Cyclostomata the inspiratory current 
enters the external naso-pituitary aperture and reaches the pharynx^ 
through the naso-pituitary canal, and thence, as an expiratory 
stream, traverses the gill-sacs on its way outwards. The pharynx 
is closed behind the last pair of gill-sacs by a constrictor muscle, 
which prevents the entrance of the water into the oesophagus, 
and converts the pharynx into a respiratory tube for the time 

^ Dahlgren, Zool. Bull. ii. 3, Boston, 1898 ; Allis, Anat, Anz. xriii. 1900, 
p. 267. 

2 M ‘Kendrick, Journ. Anat. and Phys. xiv. 1879, p. 461. 
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being ; but, when food is being swallowed, the pharyngeal con- 
strictor is relaxed and the internal apertures of the gill-sacs 
are closed by the contraction of their own sphincter muscles. 

In addition to the usual respiratory organs it is probable that 
in not a few Fishes the superficial skin may share with the gills 
the function of breathing. In this connexion may be mentioned 



Pig. 167. — Emb^os of the Electric Torpedo {Torpedo ocdlata). A, dorsal view ; 
B, ventral view of a slightly younger specimen, clj Cloaca ; ei.o, electric organ ; 
exA external gills ; pectoral ; pvj", pelvic fin ; ap, spiracle ; staS: of 
yolk-sac. 

the fact that in Periophthcdmus the tail is used for respiration. 
Hickson ^ observed that a species of this genus, frequenting the 
extensive sandy shores of the Island of Celebes, often rests with 
its tail in the water, the head and trunk being exposed- Under 
such circumstances the gills are probably of little .use, and the 
tail is utilised as a breathing organ, principally, as Haddon® 
subsequently pointed out, through the agency of its extremely 
vascular caudal fin. 

Some Fishes possess larval tareathing organs; others, even 
when provided with gills, either utilise the air-bladder, or develop 
special accessory organs, for aquatic or, more usually, for aerial 
respiration. 

1 Naturalist in Gelehes, London, 1889, p. 30. ® Nature^ xxxix. 1889, p. 285. 

VOL. VII * V 
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•^ap and developed (Prg- 

. i-Vip Osteogfoss^^® jernarlsaldy Salmori 

geaera ° ^ ^jheee (M.isgv/ri^'^') ^ ° ^ externally 

Gy^^tlXoang o£ tire ^°^®M,^i^entB 4 to tbeii 

239). 1!;“ the ordinary become reducett r- 

(galmo) also ^hicb sulDseq-^ polypterus^ ^ ^ 

tofivian® ff^ «. Vb ^ to 

8 SteindactoeT* 

B^dgett, «?■ ^•^•^.g.\ 899 , p. 664 . 
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hyoid arch, and is apparently the representative of the artery 
supplying the hyoidean hemihranch in Elasmobranchs. The 
efferent vessel of each gill joins the common trunk formed by the 
union of the efferent vessels of the normal gills of the same side. 

The cutaneous gills of the Dipnoid Protopterus may also be 
included in the category of larval breathing organs. They 
consist of three simple unbranched filaments on each side of the 
head, and, as in Polypt&r'uSy are situated at the dorsal extremity 
of the external gill aperture (Fig. 309). Although usually 
represented in the relatively young or half grown specimens 
which, so far, have reached Europe, it is extremely probable 
that these^ organs atrophy in older individuals. Similar gills are 
present in the larval Lepidosiren (Fig, 311), but disappear at a 
much earlier stage. At no period of its development are larval 
gills present in Neoceratodus} 

The Air-Bladder as a respiratory Organ. — In certain 
Fishes the air-bladder may become subservient to the function of 
respiration. In A/mia and Lepidosteus the internally sacculated 
and vascular air-bladder is obviously adapted for air-breathing, 
and there are not wanting observations ^ which suggest that the 
organ is actually used for this purpose after the fashion of a 
lung. According to Jobert,® this is also the case with the 
sacculated air-bladder of certain Brazilian Teleosts, viz. Sudis 
gigas, Erythrinus taeniatus and E. iraziliensis, since these Fishes 
die of asphyxia when the organ is cut off from communication 
with the exterior by the ligature of its ductus pneumaticus. It 
is in the Dipnoi, however, that the air-bladder becomes most 
completely a true lung. In Eeoceratodus ^ the lung is probably of 
the greatest use to the Fish when the rivers are low during the hot 
season and the water is charged with foul gases from decompos- 
ing vegetable matter, and possibly also when the water is filled 
with sediment in the rainy season. In Protopterus, and more 
especially in Lepidosiren, the partial atrophy of the giUs renders 
it highly probable that the lungs are the principal breathing 
organs at all times. N’evertheless, it must be emphasised that 
in all these Fishes respiration by means of the air-bladder 

^ Semon, Zoologisdhe FoTschw»ng9refimi in Amtralien^ Pt. i. p. 44, and Atlas. 

® Burt G. Wilder, Proc. Amer, Ass. Adv. Sdi 1875, p. 151 ; 1877, p. 306. 

® Ann. d. Sd, Nat. s4r. 6, vii. 1878, Art. 5. 

^ Baldwin Spencer, ojg. dt, p. 3. 
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necessarily involves a transit of air to and from that organ 
through the ductus pneumaticus, and at present nothing is 
known as to the method by which such inspiratory and expiratorj^ 
currents can he produced.^ 

There is also some experimental evidence for the belief that 
the air-bladder of some Teleosts may be subsidiary to respiration 
by acting as a reservoir for the superabundance of oxygen which 
is taken into the blood through the gills, and subsequently re- 
absorbed into the blood when the Fish is in vrater containing 
relatively little oxygen.^ It is clear, however, that the conditions 
under which the air-bladder can be used in this way are by no 
means fully understood, for, under experiment, such Fishes died 
of asphyxia even though after death the air-bladder still contained 
upwards of fifty per cent of oxygen. 

Accessory Organs of Respiration — In certain Fishes of 
peculiar habits, or living under special external conditions, acces- 
sory respiratory organs are developed. 

Although in this particular instance no special organs are 
formed, mention may first be made of the singular method of 
intestinal respiration in vogue in some Teleosts. In one of the 
Loaches {Misgv/rmis fossilis)^ air is swallowed and passed along 
the alimentary canal until it is finally voided at the anus. The 
mucous membrane of the intestine is extremely vascular, and 
hence the blood comes into sufl&ciently intimate relations with 
the swallowed air to admit of it exchanging carbon dioxide for 
oxygen. Intestinal respiration also occurs in species of the 
South American freshwater genera of Siluridae and Loricariidae, 
GallichthySj Doras, Loricaria, and Flecostomus ; ^ and in some 
cases the area of respiratory surface is considerably increased by 
the development of folds and processes of the intestinal mucous 
membrane. 

In a few tropical Teleosts curious labyrinthiform organs are 
developed in connexion with certain of the branchial arches, and 
serve as accessory breathing organs. In the Indian " Climbing 
Perch ” {Analas scandensy of the family Anabantidae, the organ 
(Fig. 169) consists of three or more concentrically-arranged bony 

^ Sorensen, Joum. Anat and Phys, 1894, p. 127-138. 

2 Moreau, Ami. d. Sd. I^at. s4r. 6, ^ool. iv. 1876, Art. 8, p. 62. 

® Erman, Gilbert Ann. d. Fhysik, xxx. 1808, p. il3, 

^ Jobert, op. dt. ; ibid. v. 1877, Art. 8. 

* Zograff, J. Micr, Sd. xxviii. 1888, p. 601. 
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laminae, with wavy, crenulated margins, attached by a common 
bony base to the upper extremity of the fourth branchial arch, 
and enclosed in a special dorsal enlargement of the branchial 
cavity. The vascular membrane which invests the laminae is 
abundantly supplied with venous blood by a branch of the fourth 
afferent branchial artery, the equivalent efferent vessel joining 
the dorsal aorta. Essentially similar organs are found in several 




Fig. 169. — Labyrinthiform organ otAnaloLS 
scandms^ exposed by the removal of 
the greater part of the operculum. 

J.a', First branchial arch; l.o^ laby- 
rinthiform organ ; oj3, operculum ; s&.c, 
supra-branchial cavity. 

genera of Osphromenidae (e.g. 

Polyacanthus, Osphromenus, and 
Trichogaster), A simpler form 

of respiratory organ of some- pi^.i70.-Supia.branchiai cavities of OpAio- 
what the same type occurs in ceplwXus, Ventral view, as seen after 

the Indian family Ophiocepha- 
lidae.^ In these Fishes there 
is, on each side, an accessory 
branchial cavity, situated above 
that which contains the gills, 
but freely communicating with it (Fig. 170). The cavity is 
lined by a thickened and puckered vascular membrane, but other- 
wise contains no special respiratory structures. 

In the Siluroid genera Clarias and SeterolraTichus the accessory 
organ takes the form of branched, arborescent and highly vascular 
structures, developed as outgrowths from the dorsal extremities 
of one or two branchial arches, and enclosed within a posterior 
and dorsal expansion of the proper branchial cavity (Fig. 171). 


the removal of the ventral halves of the 
branchial arches. The first four 

branchial arches ; o.c, roof of oral cavity; 
oes, oesophagus ; p.t, pharyngeal teeth ; 
sh.c, left supra-branchial cavity; v./, 
folds of the lining membrane of the 
cavity. 


^ Hyrtl, Sitz. d. k. Akad, Wiss. x. 1853, p. 148. 
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Another example of these interesting structures occurs in 
Glianos salmoneiis and a few other Clupeidae ^ in the shape of a 
coiled gill-like organ (“gill-helix”), which is supported by the 
dorsal segment of the fourth branchial arch, and enclosed in a 
similarly curved caecal extension of the branchial cavity. Each 
giU derives its blood from the fourth afferent branchial artery, 
the corresponding efferent vessel joining the fourth efferent 
branchial artery. A similar spirally-coiled “ gill-helix ” is found 



Fig. 171. — ^Accessory respiratory organ of OlaHas, as seen after the removal of the left 
o’perculnni, a, Anterior arborescent organ ; the first four branchial arches 

and their holobranchs ; ffA.c, dorsal extension of the left branchial cavity ; /, 
modified gill - filaments j oy, base of the operculum ; posterior arborescent 
organ. 

also in Heterotis elirenlergii^ amongst the Osteoglossidae, and in 
several species of Characinidae.^ 

In other Teleosts the accessory breathing organ assumes the 
condition of paired lung-like outgrowths of the branchial cavity. 
Thus, in one of the Symhranchidae, the Indian " Cuchia Eel 
{AmpMjpnous cuchia)^ there is a pair of small bladder-like sacs, 
with membranous and vascular walls, each of which opens into 
the branchial cavity above the first gill-cleft, and is supplied 
with blood by the afferent branchial artery of the gill-less first 
branchial arch. An extreme modification in the same direction 

^ Hyrtl, Denhsch, k, Akad, Wiss, Wien, xxiii. 1863, p. i. ; ibid, x. 1866, p. 48. 

® Hyrtl, ibid. viii. 1854, p. 186. 

* Hyrtl, ibid. xxi. 1863, p. 7 ; Sagemcbl, Morph, Jahrb. xii. 1887, p. 807. 

^ Taylor, Min, Joum, Sci, v. 1831, p. 33 i Hyrtl, Denkseh, k, Akad. Wiss, 
Wien. xiv. 1858, p. 39. 
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is presented hj the Indian Siluroid Saccohranchus} In this 
Fish a long caecal diverticulum of the branchial cavity extends 
backwards on each side from the dorsal region of the first 
branchial cleft to the tail, and in its course is situated internally 
to the lateral trunk musculature, and close to the vertebral 
column (Fig. 172). The walls of the caeca are vascular, but no 
special respiratory structures are developed within their cavities, 
which, during life, only contain air. 

In S. singio the right caecum is 
supplied with blood by an exten- 
sion backwards of the dorsal portion 
of the first afferent branchial artery . 
of that side; the left, on the con- 
trary, being supplied by the corre- 
sponding portion of the fourth 
afferent artery of the same side. 

In S, fossilis ^ both air-sacs are sup- 
plied by the fourth afferent branchial 
artery. The efferent vessels join the 
fourth efferent branchial artery, 
right or left as the case may be. 

With perhaps one or two excep- 
tions, the accessory respiratory organs 
of Fishes seem to exist for the pur- 
pose of enabling their possessors to 
breathe in air. This is certainly 
the case with the labyrinthiform 
organs of Andbas and its allies, and also in such Fishes as 
AmpKijpnous, Saccobmnchios, and the Ophiocephalidae, and 
probably in others. Nearly all these Fishes are tropical in 
geographical distribution, more or less amphibious in their 
habits, and usually possess a remarkable capacity for sustaining 
life out of water, under conditions which are promptly fatal to 
ordinary Fishes. Thus, Andbas scandens may be kept alive for 
days in earthen pots without water, and when free is able to 
travel short distances on land, especially in the early morning 
when the dew is on the ground, while AmpMpnous frequents 





Fig. 172, — Air-sacs of Saacdbranchus 
singio, a,b, The air-bladder en- 
closed in its bony capsule; a.c, 
right air -sac ; a,8, left air - sac ; 
c.a, bulbus aortae ; l.a,v, afferent 
vessel of the left ai^-sac; r.a,v, 
afferent vessel of the right air-sac ; 
r,e.Vj efferent vessel of the right 
sac. (After Hyrtl, altered by 
Hubrecht.) 


^ Hyrtl, SB, Akad, Wi$s, Wien, xi. 1853, p. 302 ; Day, Lvm, Soc, Jmm, Zool, 
xiii. p. 198. 

® Bume, Jowm, Linn, Soc, Zool, xzy, 1894, p. 48. 
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marshes, lurking in holes in the grass and about the sides of 
ponds. In fact, even when in the water, access to air, which is 
probablj swallowed and passed over their accessory breathing 
organs, is indispensable to their existence. Experiments con- 
clusively prove that if the Fish is artificially prevented from 
obtaining air in this way asphyxiation speedily ensues.^ 

In addition to breathing air through the agency of special 
organs evolved for the purpose, there are many freshwater Fishes 
which, like those just mentioned, periodically rise to the surface 
and swallow air in order to saturate the water which bathes the 
giUs with oxygen.^ 

^ For much interesting information on aerial respiration in Fishes, see Day, qp. 
cit . ; also P.Z.8. 1868, p. 274 ; and Dobson, ibid, 1874, p. 312. 

® Semper, Animal Life^ Intern. Soi. Series, London, 1881, p. 172. 
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In ±he Crossopterygii, Chondrostei, and Holostei, in the Dipnoi, 
and in the great majority of Teleosts, there is situated on the 
dorsal side of the coelom, between the alimentary canal below 
and the kidneys and vertebral 
column above, »a more or less elong- - 

ated sac with membranous walls, an 
internal epithelial lining and gase- 
ous contents — the air-bladder (Pigs. 

154 and 173). Usually developed 
in the embryo as a caecal outgrowth 
from the dorsal surface of the 
oesophagus, the air-bladder grows 
anteriorly and posteriorly, and may 
either retain throughout Kfe its 
primitive connexion with the 
alimentary canal by means of a 

longer or shorter tuhnlar canal, the ns-Transverse sertion of tho 
ductus pneumaticus, or become i)ody of a Teieost, to show ae 
completely separated therefrom in 

the adult by the atrophy of the coelom ; ductus pneuma- 
j. -r. n .• -I. ticus: k, the kidneys: oes, oeso- 

duct. Its walls sometimes, but phagus ; y.p and v.pt parietal and 

rarely, contain muscle-fibres, as in visceral layers of the peritoneum ; 
- , , , -I xi -rv« . r, rib ; vertebral column. 

Lejpidosteus, Amia, and the Dipnoi, 

and are always more or less vascular, while laterally and ventrally 
the organ is invested externally by the peritoneum (Fig. 173). In 
addition to the muscle-fibres distributed in its walls, the bladder 
is often provided with powerful extrinsic muscles, more especially 
in those Fishes in which it is used as an organ for sound- 
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production. In the different groups of Fishes in which it is pre- 
sent the air-bladder frequently undergoes remarkable structural 
jQpiodifications and becomes adapted for various distinct functions. 

In the Oyclostomata there is no trace of an air-bladder, and, 
unless represented in certain Sharks (e.g. Miistelus, Galeus, and 
AcantMas)} by a small caecum embedded in the dorsal wall of 
the oesophagus and eonimunicatiiig with its cavity, it is also 
absent in all Elasmobranchs. In the Crosso- 
pterygii (e.g. Polypterus)^ the air-bladder is 
double, but while the right sac is long and 
somewhat tubular, the left is much smaller 
and oval in shape (Fig. 174). Near their 
anterior extremities the two sacs fuse into a 
single unpaired chamber, beyond which they 
again project in the form of two short caeca. 
The median chamber opens into the oesophagus 
on the ventral side by an orifice {gl) bounded 
by prominent lips and furnished with a mus- 
cidar sphincter. The organ is devoid of internal 
sacciilations. In the Chondrostei (e.g. Aeipenser) 
the air-bladder is oval in shape, with a smooth, 
non-sacculated, inner surface, and a lining of 
ciliated epithelium, and it communicates with 
the oesophagus by means of a relatively wide, 
dorsally placed, funnel-like orifice. 

In the Lepidosteidae the single air-bladder 
extends the whole length of the abdominal 
cavity, and, as in Polypterus, communicates with 
the exterior through a larynx-like vestibule 

jjAw. x/tt. — Air-oiau- -j j • -i i • o 

der of Poiypteru^. provided With a glottis,® which, however, opens 

oesophagus (Fig. 175). A 
strong fibrous band runs along the median line 
of the inner surface of its dorsal wall, from which extends 
ventrally on each side a series of transverse fibro- muscular 
ridges, forming the boundaries of a double row of regularly 
arranged alveoli (Fig. 176). The bottom of each alveolus 

^ Miklucho-Maclay, Jen, Zeitsoh, iii. 1867, p. 448. 

® Wiedersheim, LeM, d. mrgl. Anat. d, Wirbelth. ed. 2, Jena 1886, p. 616. 

® The glottis is furnished with a structure analogous to the epiglottis-like iQate 
of ProtopteriM (Wiedersheim, op. ait. p. 616). 
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is still further sacculated by finer branches of the principal 
fibrous bands.^ In the Amiidae the bladder is very large, and, 
except that a short median cleft divides 
it in front into two short caeca, it is 
unpaired. Internally, its walls are 
much sacculated, but the alveoli are 
smaller and arranged less regularly 
than in Lepidosteus. The aperture of 
• communication with the oesophagus is 
dorsally situated. 

It may be mentioned that in all 
the preceding Teleostomi the ductus Fig. 17 5 .— Portion of the air- 

pneumaticus is remarkably short, the wall removed, and the glottis, 
connexion between the air-bladder and L&iMostem. a.6, Air- 
tlie oesophagus being almost direct by waii’of”tS 

means of a larger or smaller orifice, vestibule “to tiie cavity at 

which, except in Ac'l'penser, is more leading from the air-bladder 
anteriorly placed than in most other wiedereLim^f^^^^’ 
Teleostomi; and further that, unlike 

many Teleosts, there are no special retia mirabilia,” “ red 
bodies,” or " red glands.” 

In the Dipnoi the structural resemblance of the air-bladder 

to a true lung, which to some 
extent is indicated in Poly- 
pterus, Amia, and Lepidosteus^ 
becomes still more marked. 

In Neoceratodus^ the organ 
is not imlike that of Lepi- 
dosteus, and takes the form 
of a spacious unpaired sac, 
extending from one end of 
the abdominal cavity to the 

Fig. 176. — Portion of the air-bladder of Zejpi- other. On its inner surface 
dostms, opened along the mid-ventral line ^ -l* j r 

to show the alveoli, av. Alveolus ; /*.&, tWO fibrouS pancLs, One 01 
m^io-dorsai fibro-musoular band. (Prom is dorsal and the Other 

Wiedorsbemi.) Ventral, traverse the whole 

length of the bladder, and project slightly into its cavity. 

^ Balfour and Kewton l*arker, Phil. Trans. 173, Part ii. 1883, p. 425, 

^ Giinther, Phil. Trans. 161, 1871, p. 611 ; Baldwin Speneer, Zoologische 
Fcrsch/mgsreisen in Australien (Semon), i. Jena 1898, p. 53. 
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Between these median ridges extend a number of transverse 
septa, forming the boundaries of a series of pairs of bilaterally 
symmetrical oval alveoli, the walls of which are still further 
sacculated by a network of finer ridges (Fig. 177). The short 
ductus pneumaticus seems to be an anterior continuation of 
the right half of the bladder, and opens into the oesophagus by 

a small glottis, situated on the 
ventral side, a little to the right 
of the median line. 

The more complicated and 
much more lung -like air-bladder 
of Protopterus (Fig. 178) ^ is essen- 
tially double, consisting of an 
anterior unpaired portion, and of 
two sac-like prolongations which 
extend backwards the whole 
length of the coelom, gradually 
tapering towards the cloaca. An- 
teriorly, the unpaired portion of 
the organ is continued into a 
vestibule or pneumatic duct, which, 
after passing ventrally on the 
right side of the oesophagus, opens 
into the latter by a ventrally- 
situated, slit -like glottis, imme- 
fiq. 177.— Interior of a portion of the <ii^tely behind the last pair of 

gill-clefts. The margins of the 
glottis are provided with radially- 
arranged dilator muscles, and in 
connexion with its anterior border there is an epiglottis-like 
fibro-cartilaginous plate.^ The central cavity of each lung (Figs. 
178 and 179) communicates with a series of larger or smaller 
alveoli in the lung-wall, and each of the latter opens in succession 
into smaller tubular cavities, and then into still smaller terminal 
caecal sacculi. Hence, much more than in ITeoceratodm, the 
lungs approximate in structure to those of the higher terrestrial 



air-bladder otNeocerato&iis, a% Al- 
veolus ; /.r, the two fibrous ridges. 
(From Orunther.) 


^ Newton Parker, Tram. Boy, Irish Acad. xxx. 1892, p. 109 ; Baldwin Spenoer, 
op. dt. p. 54. 

» Henle, quoted by Howes, P.Z.8. 1887, p. 501 ; also ■VSTiedersheim, op. eU. p. 
622 and Fig. 483. 
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Vertebrata. N’on-striated muscle cells, pigment cells, and blood 
capillaries are abundantly present in the connective tissue 
external to the lining epithelium of the lung-cavities. 

The air-bladder of Le^idosivm closely resembles that of 


Fig. 178.— a, the air-bladder 
of Protopterus, viewed 
from the ventral side. 
Portions of the ventral 
walls of the pharynx and 
bladder have been re- 
moved. gl. Glottis; Ig, 
undivided portion of the 
lung ; Z.Z, left Inng ; oes, 
oesophagus ; jo,a\ ]p.(p, 
the left and right pul- 
monary arteries ; ph, 
pharynx ; jj.-w, pulmonary 
vein ; r.Z, right lung ; 
vestibule. (From Newton 
Parker.) B, portion of 
one lung of Protopt&nis, 
opened from the dorsal 
side to show the alveoli. 
0 ^, Alveolus. (From Bald- 
win Spencer.) 





Protopterus, and, as in the latter Dipnoid, the 
glottis seems to be furnished with an epiglottis.^ 
In all the Dipnoi the air-bladder is highly 
vascular, but nevertheless presents no trace of 
“ red bodies '' or " red glands.” 

The most striking features in the remark- 
ably polymorphic air-bladder of Teleosts relate 
to {a) its presence or absence; (6) differences 
in shape and relative size ; (c) the development of caecal out- 
growths ; (d) the subdivision of its cavity by the formation of 
internal septa ; (e) the retention or suppression of the ductus 
pneumatieus, and the occasional development of secondary ducts 
communicating directly with the exterior; (/) the presence of 
" red glands ” or " red bodies ” ; {g) its connexion with the audi- 
tory organ ; (A) its adaptation as an organ for sound-production. 

^ Bisoboflf, Awn, d. Sd. Nat, (2) Zool, xiv. 1840, p. 136. 
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{a) The air-bladder is by no means universally present in 
Teleosts. It is absent in several entire families/ such as, for 
example, the Flat Fishes or Pleuronectidae, the Scopelidae, and 
the Lump-suckers ” (Cyclopteridae). In a few families, as in 
the Mackerels (Scombridae), the “ Blennies ” (Blenniidae) and the 
Polynemidae, the organ is present in most genera, but absent in 
a few, or even present or absent in different species of the same 
genus. Thus, of the three British species of Mackerel, viz. the 
Spanish Mackerel {Scomber colias), S pneumatojphorus, and the 

common Mackerel {S, scombr%Ls), an 
air-bladder is present in the first 
two, but absent in the third.^ 

(6) As might be anticipated, 
the shape of the air-bladder is 
extremely different in various 
Teleosts, and usually conforms 
to the shape of the body, while 

of Protaptefrus. 1, Central cavity of of frequent occurrence, even in 

tte lung ; 2, alveolus ; 3, tubular related Rnpcies wSome 

cavities communicating with 4, the species. i^iOme- 

smaii terminal sacculi. (From Bald- times the organ is more or less 
win Spencer.) tubular, fusiform, ovoid, or heart- 

shaped ; occasionally it is shaped like a '' dumb-bell,” consisting 
of two lateral sacs connected by a median tubular portion, as 
in the Siluroids Olarias and Gallichthys ; or it may be 
horse-shoe-shaped, as in the Silurid Ailia? N'ot unfrequently 
a transverse constriction divides the air-bladder into two inter- 
communicating sacs, as in most of the Carp family (Cyprinidae), 
or three such sacs may be formed by two constrictions (e.g. 
Ojphidium). In the “ Electric Eels ” (G-ymnotidae) there are two 
sacs, connected by a slender canal, from which the ductus 
pneumaticus takes its origin.^ 

The air-bladder is either more or less free in the abdominal 
cavity, or firmly attached to the vertebral centra and their rib- 
bearing processes by fibrous extensions passing between the two 
structures. “Not rarely the organ extends from the abdominal 


^ Stannius, JETcrndb. dl Zoot Berlin ii. 1854, p. 220. 

* Giin-ther, Stvdy of Fishes, Edinburgh, 1880, p. 457. 

® Bridge and Haddon, Phil, Tram, B, 184, 1893, p. 209. ' 

* Reinhardt, quoted by Stannius, op, cit, p. 225. 
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cavity into the tail, sometimes penetrating for a short distance 
into the, expanded haemal canal of the anterior caudal vertebrae, 
or extending unsymmetrically along either the right or left side 
of the tail. More frequently, perhaps, where the air-bladder is 
prolonged into the tail, it assumes the form of two bilaterally 
arranged and symmetrical caeca, which extend backwards for 
a variable distance internal to the caudal muscles and in contact 
with the adjacent skeletal elements, as in Notopteridae, and in 
some Sparidae, Carangidae, and Scombridae. The extension of 
the air-bladder into the tail is often associated with a short, 
laterally-compressed trunk, which, if the bladder is to attain its 
normal degree of development, necessitates its prolongation into 
the caudal region. 

(c) A characteristic feature in the air-bladder of many 
Teleosts belonging to widely different families is the develop- 
ment of a more or less complex system of simple, or vari- 
ously branched, caecal outgrowths, which, like the internal septa, 
are specially characteristic of those Fishes in which the bladder 
is used as a vocal organ without, however, being peculiar to 
them. 

In some of the Gadidae, as in the Cod (Qadys morrhuci), the 
air-bladder divides anteriorly into a pair of caecal prolongations 
which extend forwards to the head, and are often curiously 
coiled. Somewhat similar caeca are also present in species of 
Berycidae, Sparidae, Siluridae, Olupeidae, and Notopteridae. 
Caecal prolongations may also be developed from the hinder end 
of the bladder, and, as already mentioned, extend into the tail ; 
or even from both ends in the same species (e.g. NotopteruB)} 
In the Silurid, Rita cTMjcig&raf a long tubular caecum is 
developed from each side of the heart-shaped bladder, and 
thence is prolonged backwards to the anus. In certain species 
of Boras of the same family (e.g.*J?. mao'datus)^ an elegant 
series of variously sized branched caeca fringe each of the lateral 
margins of the bladder. It is, however, in the Physoclist family 
of the Sciaenidae ^ that the branching of the air-bladder attains 
its greatest development in extent and variety. 

^ Cuvier and Valenciennes, Hist. Hat. d. Ppmons^ xxi. 1848, p. 139 ; Bridge, 
Jcum. Lmn. Soc. Zool. xxvii. 1900, p. 603. ‘ ^ Pay, P.Z.B. 1871, p. 703. 

* Sorensen, “Lydorganer hos Fiske,** Oopenkagen, 1884, p. 85; Kner, SB. h 
Akad. Wiss. Wien, xi. 1853, p. 138. 

* Cuvier and Valenciennes, qp. cU. v. 
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In OtoUthus (Fig. 180) two short tubular canals are given 
off from the antero- lateral angles of the bladder, each sub- 
sequently dividing into two elongated, 
tapering sacs, of which one is directed 
forwards and the other backwards. In 
CoTvina lobcita (Fig. 181) the lateral 
margins of the bladder are everywhere 
fringed with a series of tufts of caeca, 
each tuft being connected by a short 
common canal with the cavity of the 
organ. In the Drum ” (Pogonias chromis) 
(Fig. 182) each side of the anterior third 
of the air-bladder has a series of digitately 
branched caecal appendages, the most 
posterior of which on each side are con- 
nected by a tubular canal, also bearing 
branched caeca, with the corresponding 
postero-lateral extremity of the bladder, 
r, A. i. ColUohthys'^ has a still more remark- 

Fig. 180.— Air-bladder of ^ ^ n • *1 

OtoUthus. (Prom Cuvier able arrangement. In this bciaenoicl 

and Valenciennes.) 183) twenty-five tubular branches 

are given off from each side of the bladder, all of which soon 
subdivide into a dorsal and a ventral 
division. These still further divide, and 
their branches either end blindly or are 
prolonged into a series of arches to the 
mid-dorsal or mid -ventral line as the 
case may be, where they become con- 
tinuous with the corresponding branches 
of the opposite side. The series of dorsal 
branches, enveloped in their peritoneal 
investment, extend between the body of 
the air-bladder and the roof of the body- 
cavity, while the corresponding ventral 
branches, similarly invested, surround 

that part of the coelom which contains isi.-jiir.blaader of 
the stomach, intestine, and liver. 

(d) In addition to the subdivision of 
the cavity of the air-bladder by the externally obvious, trans- 
1 Giinther, Srit Mus, Gat Fishes^ ii. 1860, p. 313. 



Corvina Idbata. (From 
Cuvier and Valenciennes.) 
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verse, or longitudinal constrictions already described, or by the 
growth of simple or branched prolongations, the organ is often 
chambered or sacculated by the development of internal septa 
or partitions. 

In many of the Gurnards {TriglcC)^ the cavity of the bladder 
is divided into two intercommunicating compartments by a 
transversely - disposed 
and centrally-perforated 
diaphragm. The large 
air-bladder of some 
species of JErythrinus ^ 
is subdivided internally 
into numerous alveoli or 
sacculi. In Notojpterus 
a longitudinal septum 
divides the cavity of 
the abdominal portion 
of the bladder into two 
lateral chambers, which, 
however, freely inter- 
communicate anteriorly. 

In the great majority of 
the Siluridae ® the cavity 
of the organ is divided 
by a characteristic 
T - shaped arrangement 
of a primary transverse 
and a longitudinal 
septum into three com- 
municating chambers, of which one is anterior and transversely 
disposed, and two are posterior and longitudinally arranged (Fig. 
2 2 2), The posterior compartments in many genera are still further 
divided by the growth of secondary transverse septa, extending 
outwards fron;L the median longitudinal septum, without, how- 
ever, reaching the external lateral walls of the chambers. In a 
few genera, as in certain species of Pangasius^ additional fibrous 
bands and ridges passing between the primary and secondary 

^ Moreau, CompL Rend, lix. 1864, p. 43§. . 

® J. Muller, Ber. d. K Ahad. d. Wiss. BerlvUf 1842, p. 177. f 

® Bridge and Haddon, op, dt. p. 234, PI. II. Pig. 18. Ibid, p. 216. 

VOL. VII X 



Fig, 182. — Air-bladder of Pogonias chrmnis, 
(From Cuvier and Valenciennes.) 
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septa give to the cavities of the lateral compartments the appear- 
ance of being occupied by a coarse spongy network. 

(e) In its relations to the oesophagus and to the air-bladder 
the ductus pneumaticus exhibits striking modifications in 
different Teleosts. With very rare exceptions, an open ductus 
is wanting in the Heteromi, Catosteomi, Acanthopterygii, Opis- 
thomi, Pediculati, Jugulares, and the Plectognathi, for which 


reason the term “ Physoclisti 
tive name for these Fishes. C 



has often been used as a collec- 
n the other hand, a permanently 
open ductus is generally pre- 
sent in the Malacopterygii, 
Ostariophysi, Apodes, and the 
Haplomi, which, in conse- 
quence, have been designated 
Physostomi.” It must be 
emphasised, however, that all 
Teleosts are Physostomous in 
the embryonic condition, and 
whether they eventus^ly. be- 
come Physoclistous or remain 
Physostomous depends entirely 
on the abortion or retention 
of the primitive communica- 


Fia. 183.— Transverse section through the tion between the air-bladder 

abdominal region of CoUiMhys ludda. olimPTitnT-ir Pnnnl 

a.6, Air-bladder ; d.h and ^•.6, the dorsal alimentary canal. 

and ventral branches of the air-bladder ; When present in TeleOStS, the 

pn.mMtdom, with . 


lines surrounding the bladder and its few exceptions (e.g. Noto- 
branches represent the peritoneal invest- . n -T \ i 

ment of these parts. (From Gunther.) ptCTUS), Where it iS both short 

and relatively wide, is almost 
invariably much longer and narrower than in the other orders 


of Teleostomi and in the Dipnoi, sometimes passing directly from 
the air-bladder to the oesophagus, but not infrequently describing 
a sigmoid curve, as in some Cyprinidae, or an even more tortuous 


course. The opening into the alimentary canal is, with perhaps 
a single exception, dorsal, but may vary from the commence- 


ment of the oesophagus to the hinder end of the stomach. In 


3rythrinus the oesophageal aperture is lateral. In two instances 
the air-bladder has acquired secondary openings to the exterior, 
and of these one occurs among, the Physostomi and the other 
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in the Physoclisti. In the Herring (jOlujpea harengus)} in 
addition to the proper ductus, which is connected with the 
distal end of the caecal stomach, a tubular canal leaves the 
hinder extremity of the bladder and opens externally on the left 
side of the genital aperture ; consequently, in this Pish the air- 
bladder has a secondary and direct connexion with the exterior 
in addition to the primary and indirect communication by means 
of its proper duct. The Horse-Mackerel (Garanx trmhurus) ^ is 
even more peculiar. This Teleost has no true pneumatic duct, 
but instead a special duct which passes from the bladder to open 
into the right branchial cavity by a very minute aperture. In 
neither case is anything known ojf the mode of origin or morpho- 
logical nature of the secondarily acquired duct. 

(/) The air-bladder differs greatly in its degree of vascularity 
in various Teleosts, as well as in the extent to which its capil- 
lary blood-vessels accumulate at special points on the inner 
surface to form the so-called '-red bodies” or “red glands.” 
In some Teleosts the distribution of capillaries is uniform or 
nearly -,o ; in others, as in the Carp (Cyprinus ca/rpid) the vessels 
are arranged in fan-like, radiating tufts over almost the whole 
extent of the inner surface ; in others again, as in the Pike 
{JEsox Indus) the tufts are larger and more definitely localised. 
A more extreme modification occurs in some of the Physostomi, 
in which a remarkable concentration of capillaries takes place 
at one or more points on the inner surface of the bladder, which 
project into the cavity of the organ in the form of variously 
shaped blood -red masses. These “red bodies” are essentially 
retia mirabilia, consisting of masses of interlacing, tightly- 
nacked capillaries with their afferent arteries and efferent veins. 
TheMflattened lining epithelium of the bladder is continued over 
these bodies without undergoing any special modification. In the 
common Eel {Anguilla vulgaris) there are several of these bodies, 
of which the largest are near the entrance of the pneumatic duct. 

In the Physoclisti the “ red bodies ” seem to be replaced by 
true glands,® which nevertheless in appearance closely resemble 
the former. Some of the Gadidae, such as the Cod {Gad/as 

^ Weber, De aure et auditu Hominis et A%imcLlvwn\<^ Leipzig, 1820, p, 73. 

2 Moreau, Qow^t. Rend. Ixxx. 1875, p. 1247. 

® Ooggi, Mitth. Zool. Stcd. mwpel, vii. 1887, p. 381 ; Swale Vincent and Stanley 
Barnes, Joum. Anat', and Phys. xxx. 1896, p. 645. 
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morrhua), the Haddock ((?. aeglejinus\ and the Hake (Merluccius 
vulgaris) f have a single large "red gland” projecting into the 
interior of the bladder from its dorsal or ventral wall (Fig- 184, A). 
The John Dory (JZeus faler) has five such glands, worm-like and 
curved in shape, with their concavities facing a central point 
between them (Fig. 184, B). In these Fishes a "rete mirabile 
of blood-vessels forms the vascular basis of the glands. The 
ordinary pavement epithelium of the bladder becomes replaced 



Pig. 184. — Red glands, A, of the Cod {Qadus morrlvm\ and B, of the John Dory {ZtVsS 
faJbeT\ seen from the interior of the air-bladder. Blood-vessels ; r,g, red glands. 
(From Swale Vincent and Stanley Barnes.) 


by faintly granular, columnar, and evidently glandular cells as 
it passes over the retia mirabiUa, and at the same time becomes 
invaginated into the mass of capillaries iii the form of a number 
of simple caecal glands (Fig. 185). So far as is at present 
known, the "red glands” are only found in those Teleosts in 
which the air-bladder has no ductus pneumaticus, whereas in 
those Fishes which retain the ductus throughout life there are 
either no special retia mirabilia, or, as in the Eel, only the 
so-called " red bodies.” ^ 

^ Fox the blood-supply of the air-bladder see Chap. XII. 
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{g) and (K) The structural modifications involved in the con- 
nexion of the air-bladder with the auditory organ, and its 
adaptation for sound-production, as well as its use in respiration, 
are considered elsewhere.^ 

The Gases of the Air-Bladder. — The gaseous contents of the 
air-bladder consist of oxygen and nitrogen, but the relative 
proportions of the two 
gases differ in different 
Tishes, and even in 
the same Fish, under 
different conditions. 

Normally the propor- 
tion of oxygen is con- 
siderably less in fresh- 
water than in marine 
Fishes, and amongst 
the latter the propor- 
tion of oxygen is often 
enormously greater, 
amounting in some 
cases to 87 per cent., 
in deep-sea species as 
compared with their 
shallow water con- 
geners. A trace of 

caxbondioxide is also Fiq, 186. — ^Vertical sectfou through a “red gland’* 
usually present. The (diagrammatic), c. Capillary blood - vessels ; 

^ _ tubular glands. (Prom Vincent and Bames.) 

gases are derived from 

the blood as the latter circulates through the capillaries in the 
walls of the bladder, and it is highly probable that the “red 
glands ” take an important part in the process ; at all events, ex- 
perimental research has shown that the “ secretion ” or diffusion 
of gas into the air-bladder, as well as the absorption of gas 
from the bladder into the blood, take place most rapidly in those 
Fishes in which “ red glands ” or “ red bodies ” are present.^ 

The Functions of the Air-Bladder. — Probably no single organ 
in any group of Yertebrata is associated with the performance of’ 
a greater variety of functions than the air-bladder of Fishes. 
Originally evolved, it may be, as a glandular caecum in certain 
^ See Chaps. XIV. XIII. and X. ® Moreau, Ami, d. Sci. Nat, (6) iv. 1876, Art. 
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Sharks, the air-bladder in the Dipnoi, and some of the more 
generalised Teleostomi (e.g. Amia and Zepidosteus), and perhaps 
also in a few of the more specialised members of the latter 
group (^e.g. certain Teleosts), is to a greater or less extent an 
accessory respiratory organ. In not a few Teleosts it is an organ 
for sound-production, and in others again it is sometimes regarded 
as having an important relation to the sense of hearing. But 
omitting such subordinate functions which, as it were, have been 
grafted on to the air-bladder, there can be no doubt that in the 
great majority of Fishes its primary use is to act as a hydro- 
static organ or “ float.” From this point of view experimental 
investigations ^ seem to justify the following conclusions : — 

The function of the air-bladder is to render the Fish, bulk 
for bulk, of the same weight as the water in which it lives. In 
this condition of equilibrium, or plane of least effort, the Fish floats 
in the water, and therefore it is able to swim with a minimum 
of muscular effort. It is obvious, however, that as a Fish rises 
or sinks it becomes exposed to an increase or a diminution of 
hydrostatic pressure, which will necessarily bring about the 
expansion or contraction of the volume of gas in the air-bladder, 
and, therefore, by decreasing or increasing the specific gravity of 
the animal, will tend to remove the Fish from its plane of least 
effort. To coxmteract this, and to restore the Fish to a plane of 
equilibrium at the new level, gas is either absorbed from the air- 
bladder, or more gas is secreted into the bladder,, as the case may 
be. According to Moreau, by this process of automatic adjust- 
ment a Fish will always find, sooner or later, a plane of least 
effort, whatever may be its depth in the water; and further, 
this process takes place much more readily in those Fishes which 
possess “red glands” or “red bodies, and with extreme slow- 
ness in those in which these organs are absent. Nevertheless, 
it seems doubtful if this process of adjustment can be of much 
use to a Fish in ordinary vertical movements, inasmuch as 
gaseous secretion and absorption are comparatively slow processes, 
the length of which in different Fishes, and under different 
conditions, varies from a few hours to several days. On the whole 
^ it seems more probable that adjustment to the varying pressures 
of different depths by such means is far more likely to be useful 
during such slow and gradual changes of level as are encountered 

1 Moreau, op, cit. 
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in the course of diurnal, seasonal, or other periodic migrations 
than during the rapid changes of level which may take place in 
ordinary vertical' locomotion.^ In the generality of Fishes, and 
more especially in the Physoclisti, it may be concluded that the 
possession of an air-bladder restricts freedom of movement in the 
vertical direction, and confines ordinary locomotion within more 
or less well-defined vertical limits above or below the plane of 
least effort for the time being. As illustrating this point, and as 
a proof of the danger incurred by a too rapid rise in the 
water, the following remarks with reference to the “Xilch,” a 
small Salmonoid {Goregonus) inhabiting the Lake of Constance, and 
a favourite article of food, may be quoted : ^ — The Fish “ are caught 
in nets, and brought to the surface of the water ; they come up 
invariably with the belly much distended, the air in the swimming- 
bladder, being relieved from the pressure of the column of water, 
has expanded greatly and occasioned this unnatural distension, 
which renders the Fish quite incapable of swimming. Under 
these conditions the Fish is naturally unable to live for any length 
of time. But the fishermen of the , lake have a very simple 
remedy; they prick into the air-bladder with a fine needle the 
air escapes with some force, the distension subsides, and the fishes 
are enabled to live under totally changed conditions as to pressure, 
even in quite shallow water and at the surface, swimming quite as 
freely as their companions, the natives of the surface water. 
Hence the Kilch is confined to a certain depth, because it is not 
capable of accommodating the tension of its swimming-bladder to 
the change of pressure in the column of superincumbent water.” 

It is not improbable that the Physostomi, or at any rate 
most of them, are somewhat more advantageously placed in this 
respect. From the general absence of red glands ” in this group, 
it may be inferred that whatever capacity for gaseous secretion or 
absorption they possess must be exercised with exceptional slow- 
ness, and, therefore, as a means of pressure-adjustment may be 
neglected. On the other hand, they seem to possess the com- 
pensating advantage of being able to substitute for absorption the 
mechanical liberation of gas through the ductus pneumaticus. It 
would seem, therefpre, that the Physostomi have a distinct advan- 
tage over the Physoclisti in that during ascent in the water they 

^ Bridge and Haddon, op, dt. p. 286. 

2 Semper, Animal Life, Intemat. Sci. Series, London, 1881, p. 321. 
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can more readily adapt themselves to the diminished pressure of a 
higher level by ejecting the needful amount of gas than by relying 
upon the process of gaseous absorpttbn.^ This conclusion is in 
harmony with the results of experiment and with much that is 
known of the habits of these Fishes and their greater freedom of 
locomotion in the vertical direction. 

These briefly summarised conclusions as to the hydrostatic 
function of the air-bladder must, however, be accepted only in a 
general sense. There are many structural anomalies in the air- 
bladder of Fishes which are very difficult to explain, or to corre- 
late with any variations in the habits or in the locomotor activities 
of its possessor. 

In this connexion it may be mentioned that the presence or 
absence of an air-bladder in different Fishes seems to some extent 
to be governed by two causes. First, whenever the requirements 
of a Fish necessitate exceptional freedom of locomotion in all 
directions the restrictions imposed by the presence of an air- 
bladder are removed by its partial or complete suppression ; 
a result produced, secondly, by the assumption of a bottom feeding 
or ground habit on the part of the Fish. Fishes like the Flat 
Fishes or Pleuronectidae, when not in motion by the exercise of 
their fins, habitually rest on the sea-bottom, and, as an air-bladder 
is useless under such conditions, it has, in consequence, undergone 
complete atrophy. Not a few Siluridae, and some Cyprinidae, 
inhabit the comparatively shallow waters of rapidly flowing moun- 
tain torrents, and are often provided with suckers for attachment 
to stones or rocks. To such Fishes as these a hydrostatic organ 
is obviously useless, and it has hence become greatly reduced in 
size, and in other respects approaches the condition of a vestigial 
organ. 


^ Moreau, op. dt pp. 3, 4. 



CHAPTER XII 


THE VASCULAR SYSTEM, THE LYMPHATICS, AND THE 
BLOOD-GLANDS 

The Cyclostomata and Fishes possess a closed vascular system, 
consisting of a heart, arteries, capillaries, and veins, the whole 
forming^, continuous series of blood-containing channels provided 
with definite limiting walls, through which the blood is propelled 
in a constant direction by the rhythmical contractions of the 
heart. In the course of the circulation the blood flows from the 
heart through a single large trunk, the ventral aorta, to the capil- 
laries of the gills. From the gills the arterialised blood is collected 
into a large dorsally-situated vessel, the dorsal aorta, and thence 
is distributed through a system of arteries to the capillaries of 
the various organs of the body. Finally, the blood is collected 
from the capillaries and returned to the heart by the veins. 

Although in most instances the organs of the body are supplied 
with arterialised blood conveyed to them bj arteries, there are 
“^nevertheless cases in which an organ may receive venous blood by 
a vein in addition to arterial blood supplied by an artery. For 
example, the capillaries of the liver not only receive blood from 
the hepatic' artery, but also venous blood by a large vein (hepatic 
portal vein), formed by the union of a number of smaller veins 
by which venous blood is collected from the capillaries of the 
stomach, intestine, spleen, and pancreas. In this and similar 
instances, where a vein formed by the union of the capillaries of 
an organ, or of a series of organs, instead of uniting with other 
^ veins and proceeding towards the heart, becomes continuous with 
a second set of capillaries in some other organ, a “ portal ” system 
is said to be formed, and in the particular example of the liver 
it is termed the “hepatic portal” system. A similar, or “renal 
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portal,’* system also exists in connexion with the kidneys in the 
majority of Fishes. 

There is little doubt that, primarily, the vascular system of 
Vertebrate animals consisted of a dorsal artery (dorsal aorta), 
running along the median dorsal line of the alimentary canal, and 
a ventral or subintestiiial vein similarly related to the ventral 
surface of the digestive tube. The two vessels were connected by 
a series of pairs of lateral branches, which had their origins from 
the dorsal vessel, and, by their subdivision, formed a capillary 
network in the walls of the alimentary canal. From these 
networks paired veins issued and opened into the subintestinal 
vein. The simplicity of this primitive arrangement was some- 
what disturbed in the region of the pharynx by the development 
of gill-cleftsi in the walls of which the blood circulated for 
respiratory purposes from the ventral to the dorsal vessel ; and 
also by the development of a hepatic portal circulation in con- 
nexion with the liver. In the latter instance the subintestinal 
vein entered the liver and subdivided into capillaries in the 
substance of that organ, the corresponding efferent vessel, or 
hepatic vein, becoming continuous with the anterior or pharyngeal 
section of the subintestinal vein, or, as it is usually termed, the 
ventral aorta. In this low grade of vascular system, which is 
perhaps most completely retained in Amphioxus, the circulation 
of the blood was probably effected by the wave-like contractions 
of more or fewer of the larger vessels ; but subsequently a definite 
chambered heart was developed at the origin of the ventral 
aorta. 

Of Fishes in general it may be said that the primitive dorsal 
and ventral vessels are present in the embryo, and for a time 
retain their original relations and physiological importance. To 
a very unequal extent they may also^.be retained in the adult, 
where, however, they co-exist with numerous Qther vessels, which 
the increasing differentiation of the body has called into existence. 
Thus, at a later period of embryonic life, the subintestinal vein 
becomes somewhat fragmentary. Its caudal section (caudal vein) 
ceases to be continuous with the precaudal portion, and th^ blood 
collected from the muscles and other structures of the tail is con- 
veyed to the heart by a pair of posterior cardinal veins, which 
are either directly continuous with the caudal vein, or indirectly 
through the intervention of a renal portal system in the kidneys. 
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The precaudal portion of the subintestinal vein is represented by 
a vein which runs forwards in the intestinal wall, and is one 
0 ^ the minor affluents of the hepatic portal vein, while its 
prehepatic section is represented in succession by the hepatic 
vein, the heart, and the ventral aorta. Of the additional veins 
which supplement these remnants of a primitively continuous 
subintestinal vein, the largest and most constant are (a) the 
posterior cardinal veins which, commencing in the kidneys and 
receiving the blood from those organs, pass forwards to the heart; 
(6) a pair of anterior cardinal veins, formed by the union of 
smaller veins from the head, including the brain, and passing 
backwards towards the heart. At the level of the latter organ 
each anterior cardinal vein joins the posterior cardinal of the 
same side of the body to form a short but wide transverse vessel, 
the Cuvierian duct or precaval vein, which opens into the hinder- 
most of the cavities of the heart, viz. the sinus venosus ; (c) a 
pair of inferior jugular veins by which the nutrient blood of the 
branchial apparatus is returned to the right and left Cuvierian 
ducts. In addition to these principal veins there may also be a 
pair of lateral veins collecting the blood from the lateral walls of 
the trunk, and also opening into the Cuvierian ducts ; and sub- 
clavian and femoral veins from the pectoral and pelvic fins. 

On the other hand, the primitive dorsal vessel (dorsal aorta), 
retains not only its original position and relations, but also its 
primary function as the main channel for the distribution of 
arterialised blood ‘ to all parts of the body. The system of 
lateral and probably segmentally arranged vessels, by which the 
dorsal and subintestinal vessels were connected in the primitive 
Vertebrata, have undergone considerable modification in all exist- 
ing Fishes, but nevertheless retain much of their original disposi- 
tion and relations in the pharyngeal region of the alimentary 
canal, where they are represented by the afferent and efferent 
vessels of the gills. 

A more detailed account of the condition of the vascular 
system in the Cyclostomata and Fishes will now be given. 

The Venous System. — The Cyclostomata, ^ as might be ex- 
pected, exhibit a more primitive condition of the venous system 

1 J. MiilLer, Vergl. Anat d, Myximiden^ Pt. iii. (1839), Berlin, 1841, p. 186. 
Tor an account of the vascular system ot JSdellostOTna see Jackson, Joum, Omcimiati 
jSoc. Ned. Hist. xz. 1901, p. 13. 
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in certain features than is the case in any other group. The pre- 
caudal portion of the subintestinal vein retains much of its original 
importance and runs in the rudimentary intestinal spiral valve as 
far as the liver, where it becomes the hepatic portal vein. From 
the liver the blood is collected into a migle hepatic vein, and by it 
is conveyed to the sinus venosus. The caudal section of the sub- 
intestinal vein, now known as the caudal vein, bifurcates near the 
anus, and its two branches become directly continuous with the 
right and left posterior cardinals, without forming a renal portal 
system. In their forward course to the heart the posterior cardinals 
are situated directly beneath the notochord, and after receiving 
the blood from the Hdneys and gonads, and from the numerous 
pairs of segmental veins of the body- wall, join the corresponding 
anterior cardinal veins, and form on each side a short transverse 
Cuvierian duct which opens into the sinus venosus. There is 
also a pair of inferior jugular veins which, however, unite opposite 
the fifth pair of gill-sacs . to form a single trunk ; this vessel is 
continued backv/ards, externally to the medio-ventral cartilage of 
the branchial basket, and finally opens directly into the sinus 
venosus. 

In Elasmobranchs (e.g. Mustelus antarcticus) ^ the caudal vein 
(Fig. 186) lies in the haemal canal of the caudal portion of the 
vertebral column. On reaching the kidneys the vein divides into 
two renal portal veins, which, however, are not directly continuous 
with the posterior cardinal veins as in the Cyclostomata, but, 
on the contrary, after receiving the posterior segmental and 
oviducal veins, become continuous with the capillaries of the 
kidneys. 

From the latter organs the blood is collected by a series of 
renal veins, and by them conveyed to the posterior cardinals, and 
thence to the Cuvierian ducts. In the adult, therefore, there is 
a well-developed renal portal system, but it is worthy of note, 
nevertheless, that this system is developed comparatively late in 
embryonic life, and that at an earlier stage the caudal vein is 
directly continuous with the two posterior cardinals, precisely as 
IS the case in the Cyclostomata throughout life. The posterior 
cardinal veins are situated in the dorsal wall of the coelom (Fig. 
187), beneath the vertebral column. For the hinder portion of 


^ T. Jeffery Parker, PUl. Trom, 177, Pt. ii. 1886, p. 702, 
Elasmobranchs in general, see Parker, op. czfc p. 725 . 
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their extent they are embedded in the kidneys (Fig. 186) ; and in 
this region the two veins are in close relation in the median line, 
and here and there freely communicate with each other. More 


anteriorly, they enlarge so much 
that they present the appearance 
of cavernous sinuses. In addition 
to the anterior segmental and ovi- 
ducal veins, the posterior cardinals 
receive the spermatic or the ovarian 
vein from the male or female 
gonad. 

The precaudal section of the 
primitive subintestinal vein, now 
termed the internal intestinal vein 
(Figs. 186 and 187), traverses the 
spiral valve as it passes forwards 
to the liver, but from a physio- 
logical point of view is now merely 
one of the factors of the great 
hepatic portal vein, the principal 
tributaries of which are the veins 
from the stomach and intestine, 
including the rectal gland, and the 
pancreas and spleen. On entering 

Fig. 186. — ^Venous system of Mustelus ant- 
arcticiis. a. Auricle ; a.c, anterior cardinal ; 

conus arteriosus ; ir.v, brachial vein ; 
c.d, Cuvierian duct or precaval vein ; c.u, 
caudal vein ; d.Vf cloacal vein ; f.v, femoral 
vein ; h.Si hyoideau sinus ; A.v, hepatic vein ; 

internal intestinal vein ; inferior 
jugular ; fc, kidney ; I, liver ; Z.^, lateral 
vein ; ond.Vf mandibular vein ; n,h.v, nutrient 
hyoidean veins ; o.s, orbital sinus pos- 
terior cardinal ; jp.v^ hepatic portal vein j 
rp,v, renal portal vein ; sc.v, subscapular 
vein ; sp.Vj spermatic vein ; 5 ,©, sinus 
venosus ; v, ventricle ; ventral aorta. 
(After T. J. Parker.) 



the liver the hepatic portal veiu divides into two principal 
branches for the right and left halves of the gland. From the 
liver the blood is conveyed by two hepatic veins to the sinus 
venosus. 

The lateral veins (Fig. 186) are situated in the lateral walls 
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of the abdomen, immediately external to the peritoneum (Fig. 
187). Each vein begins near the pelvic fin, where it is con- 
nected with its fellow across the dorsal face of the ischio-pubic 
cartilage, and thence runs forward towards the pectoral fin. At 
its origin the lateral vein receives a femoral vein from the pelvic 
fin and a cloacal vein, and also, near its anterior end, a brachial 
vein from the pectoral fin, finally joining the Cuvierian duct of 
its side.^ 

The anterior cardinal vein is situated directly above the gill- 
arches of its side of the head, and extends forwards from its 
junction behind with the Cuvierian duct to the outer side of the 

^ _ Fig. 187. — Diagrammatic trans- 

verse section of an Elasmo- 
branch, showing the position 
of the principal longitudinal 
blood-vessels, c, Coelom ; 

dorsal aorta ; dx.% 
dorsal cutaneous vein ; rf.z.-i’, 
dorsal intestinal vein ; i, 
intestine ; Li.x\ internal in- 
testinal vein ; l,c.v^ lateral 
cutaneous vein ; l.% lateral 
vein ; m.v.G, myelonic vein 
and artery ; posterior 
cardinal vein ; sjp.c, spinal 
cord ; spiral valve ; v, 
vertebral centrum ; v.c.'u, 
ventral cutaneous vein ; 

ventral intestinal vein, 
(From T. J. Parker.) 



auditory capsule, where it communicates by a valvular orifice with 
a large sinus surrounding the eye-muscles (orbital sinus), and 
ventraUy, by means of a similar aperture, with another large 
sinus, the hyoidean sinus, which lies on the outer face of the 
corresponding hyoid arch, and is continuous ventrally with its fellow 
of the opposite side. Into the orbital sinus open the anterior 
facial vein from the anterior and external regions of the head, and 
the anterior cerebral vein from the lateral half of the brain, and, 
into the hyoidean sinus, the nutrient veins from the hyoidean 
hemibranch. 

The inferior jugular veins are situated beneath the branchial 
apparatus. Each vein begins anteriorly by communicating with 

^ In the common Dog-Fish {Scyllium c(mimla) each lateral vein joins the posterior 
cardinal near the junction of the latter with the Cuvierian duct, the subclavian 
vein from the pectoral hn opening directly into the corresponding Cuvierian 
duct. 
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the hyoidean sinus of its side, and, after receiving the nutrient 
veins from the holobranchs of the first four branchial arches, opens 
into the corresponding Cuvierian duct. 

The venous blood from the heart itself is collected into two 
coronary veins, which open into the sinus venosus. 

In addition to the more important veins already described^ 
there is also a series of median and lateral cutaneous veins com- 
municating at different points with certain of the more deeply 
seated veins (Fig. 187). 

Characteristic features in the venous system of Mustelus, as 
also of Elasmobranchs in general, are the development of trans- 
verse connexions between certain of the principal paired veins, 
and the tendency of many of the main veins to enlarge into more 
or less irregularly-shaped sinuses. 

In its broad outlines the venous system of the Teleostomi 
agrees with that of Elasmobranchs, but is nevertheless character- 
ised by several more or less important modifications, while at 
the same time exhibiting many differences in minor details. 

A renal portal system is usually present, but is singularly 
variable in the source of its tributary veins, even in closely allied 
forms.^ In the Sturgeon {Acipenser) and in some Teleosts, as in 
the Siluroid, Amiurus catus, it resembles that of Elasmobranchs. 
In other Teleosts, on the contrary, the renal portal system presents 
various grades of degeneration, or, possibly, of imperfect evolution, 
as will be seen from the following illustrations of its condition 
in different genera. 

In Amiurus the caudal vein, after giving off right and left 
renal portal veins to the renal capillaries, emerges from the ventral 
surface of the kidneys, and is then continued forwards between 
the gonads, the veins from which it receives, as the radicle of the 
hepatic portal vein. 

In the Eel {Anguilla vulgaris) the caudal vein (Fig. 188) 
traverses the fused hinder portions of the kidneys, receiving 
several segmental veins from the body-wall and also giving off 
from each side numerous renal portal branches. More anteriorly, 
where the two kidneys become distinct, the caudal vein also 
divides into two renal portal veins and, as each vein extends 

^ JourdaiiL, A7m. Sd, Nat, (4), xii. 1859, p. 821 ; McKenzie, Reprint from the 
Proc. Oamidian ImtituU (N.S.) ii. 1884, p. 428. For references to Hyrtl and 
other writers, see Jourdain, cfU, 
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forwards along the outer border of the kidney of its side, it re- 
ceives a number of segmental veins, and, at the same time, gives 
off branches to the renal , capillaries. In addition, each renal 
portal vein is connected with the hepatic portal vein by a series 



of singular arch-like vessels into 
which the ovarian or spermatic 
veins open. 

It is obvious, therefore, that in 
both Ammrm and Anguilla the 
primitive direct continuity of the 
caudal and posterior cardinal 
veins has been interrupted by the 
formation of a well -developed 
renal portal system, and further,- 
that tiae residue of the caudal 
venous blood finds its way to 
the liver through the hepatic 
portal vein ; hence it follows that, 
as in so many of the lower air- 
breathing Vertebrates, the whole 
of the venous blood from the tail 
is distributed either to the kidneys 
or liver in the course of its return 
journey to the heart. 


Fig. 188. — Eenal portal circulation in the The Tench ( Tinea VUlgaris) 

Eel [AyuiUa vuigarh), c.v, Caudal exhibits the interesting anomaly 
vein ; I.®, intestinal vein ; r.^.c, „ . 

left and right posterior cardinal of possessing twO caudal VeinS, 

(Ks- 189). 

veins ; 9g,v, segmental veins ; a, arch- The dorsal vein is directly COn- 
like anastomefies' between the renal j. • 

portal and hepatic portal veins ; y, With the right posterior 

vein ftom the urinary tladder. (From cardinal, while the ventral One 

Jourdam.) divides into three branches, two 

forming light and left renal portal veins and receiving numerous 

segmental veins, and the third becoming one of the affluents ojf 

the hepatic portal vein. In this Teleost it is clear that a 


portion of the caudal blood passes directly to the heart through 
the right posterior cardinal without traversing either th^ rannl 
portal or hepatic portal system. 


In the Cod (Qadua morrhud) the caudal vein divides into two ‘ 
branches. The larger right ve&i retains its direct . Continuity .. 
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with the corresponding posterior cardinal ; the left, on the con- 
trary, has ceased to be continuous with the greatly reduced left 
posterior cardinal and forms a renal portal vein, the distribution 
of which is, however, restricted to the hinder portion of the left 
kidney (Pig. 190). As in Amiwrus, a branch of the caudal vein 


forms one of the tributaries of 
the hepatic portal vein. In the 
Cod it would therefore seem 
that only a relatively small 
proportion of the caudal blood 
flows through the imperfectly 
developed renal portal system, 
the bulk of it traversing the 
right posterior cardinal and 
passing directly to the heart, 
leaving, nevertheless, a modi- 
cum for transmission to the 
liver. Finally, it may be 
mentioned that in some Teleosts 
■ the caudal vein retains its em- 
bryonic continuity with one, 
usually the right, posterior 
cardinal, without giving off a 
renal portal aflduent, as in the 
Perch {Perccb fluviatilis ) ; or, 
'after division, with both pos- 
terior cardinals, as in the 
Lump - sucker (Oydopterus 
lumpus). In such instances as 
these no portion of the caudal 
blood traverses the kidneys, 
and if a renal portal system 
exists at all, the only true 
renal portal veins are the ad- 


"k. Zp.c 



Fig. 189. — Renal portal syst^ in the Tench 
[Tinea mdgmis). d,c»v, Dorsal and 
ventral caudal veins; Aj, kidney; Lp.e^ 
r,p.c, left and right posterior cardinal 
veins ; j?.®, hepatic portal vein ; rpjo, 
renal porta} vein; sg,% sg.v', segmental 
veins. (From Jonrdain.) 


jacent segmental veins, which transmit venous blood directly to 
the kidneys, instead of first uniting with renal portal branches of 
the caudal vein as in the Tench and the EeL 


Whatever may bwthe condition of the renal portal system, aU 
the tenal blood is eventually collected by renal veins and conveyed 
. to the posterior cardinals, whi^ are often connected by one or 
VOL. vn T 
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by several transverse anastomoses (Fig. 190). In the region of 

the heart each posterior 
cardinal joins the corre- 
sponding anterior cardinal 
to form a short but wide 
Cuvierian duct, which 
finally opens into the 
sinus venosus. 

A subintestinal vein 
is present in the embryo 
(e.g. L&pidosteus,Acipenser, 
and some Teleosts),^ but 
in the adult Teleostome 
its precaudal section is 
usually absorbed, or at 
all events ceases to be 
recognisable except, per- 
haps, as one of the minor 
tributaries of the hepatic 
portal vein.® 

The hepatic portal vein 
is formed as in Elasmo- 
branchs, but in different 
Teleostomi it may also 
receive the veins from 
the pyloric caeca, from a 
portion of the air-bladder, 
the gonads, and, as pre- 
viously- mentioned, a tri- 
butary from the caudal 
vein. There are usually 
two hepatic veins open- 
ing into the sinus venosus, 
and generally of equal 
size (Fig. 190). 

Most of the veins from the air-bladder join the hepatic portal 



Pig. 190. — Venous system of a Teleost (diagram- 
matic). Auricle ; (tb.% vein from the air- 
bladder ; a,Ct anterior cardinal ; c.<f, Cuvierian 
duct ; c.p.c, transverse anastomoses between the 
two posterior cardinals ; c.Vf caudal vein ; h.v, 
hepatic vein ; i./, inferior jugular ; A, kidney ; 
liver ; p.c, left posterior caSiinal ; jp.v, hepatic 
portal vein ; r.p.c, right posterior cardinal ; r,p,v, 
renal portal vein ; ac.«„ subclavian vein ; sg.v, 
segmental vein ; sjp.Vt spermatic vein ; a.v, sinus 
venosus. 


1 Balfoifr, aomjpa/raUve Embryology^ London, ii. 1881, pp. 66, 91, and 96. 

® A subintestinal vein is also present in adult Holocephali (e.g. Oallorhynchus 
a.ntardii^s), T. Jeffery Parker, op. cit. p. 706. The persistence of^this vein in 
adult Pishes is associated with the presence of a well-developed spiral valve. ' 
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vein, as already mentioned (Fig. 190), but more or fewer of them, 
especially those from the dorsal wall of the organ, open into the 
posterior cardinals. They may, as in Polypterus, even join the 
hepatic veins.^ 

The veins from the gonads are very variable in their destina- 
tion, sometimes joining the posterior cardinals, as in the Salmon 
(Salmo salar) ; or the hepatic portal vein, as in Amiw'tos ; or, as 
in the Perch (Perea fluviatilis), forming by their union a single 
trunk, which communicates directly with the left Cuvierian 
duct. 

Eepresentatives of the great lateral veins of Elasmobranchs 
appear to be absent in the Teleostomi, the veins from the 
pectoral and pelvic limbs joining the Cuvierian duct and the 
posterior cardinal veins respectively. 

The two large anterior cardinal veins, which collect the blood 
from the head and brain, occupy their usual position directly 
above the branchial apparatus, and are sometimes connected by 
transverse anastomoses as they pass backwards to join the 
Cuvierian ducts. The inferior jugular vein is either single (e.g. 
Oadus)\ or paired, as in Perea (Fig. 190). 

In the Dipnoi the venous system is distinguished by an 
interesting combination of characters, some of which are either 
primitive or peculiar to the group, while others exhibit a distinct 
transition to the embryonic or the adult condition of the lower 
air-breathing Vertebrates. 

In Neoceratodus ^ (Fig, 191) the renal portal system is unusually 
complex, j.the veins distributing venous blood to the kidneys being 
derived fitom several sources, as follows: (1) from each of the 
tWQ branches into which the caudal vein divides on its exit from 
the haemal canal (cif»T.v) \ (2) from a common trunk (ptl'o) which, 
bn each side, is formed by the union of segmental veins from 
certain of the post-cloacal myotomes and is united with its fellow 
by a transverse anastomosis ; (3) from more anteriorly situated 
intercostal or segmental veins which enter each kidney 

directly ; and (4) from a vein on each side corresponding to the 
renal portal vein of Amphibia. The latter vein {rp.v) is formed 
by one of the two branches of the iliac or femoral vein, and joins 

^ Budgett, Trans. Zool. Soc, xiv. Pt. vii. 1901, p. 332. 

2 GUntlier, Phil Tram. 161, 1872, p. 535 ; Baldwin Spencer, MacUay Memorial 
Volumct 1894, p. 17. 
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the corresponding vein from the caudal inyotomes; from the 
common trunk numerous branches enter the kidney. 

In the derivation of renal 
portal veins from each of the 
two veins into which the caudal 
vein divides, Neoceratoclus ap- 
proaches the Elasmobranchs. 
— cj^ On the other hand, the utilisa- 
tion of ordinary segmental veins 
from the caudal and pre-caudal 
myotomes, some of which 
directly enter the kidney, is a 
feature which has already been 
remarked in some Teleosts; 
while the formation of a renal 
portal affluent by a branch of 
the femoral vein is an even 
more striking Amphibian char- 
acteristic. 

The efferent renal veins ^ 
join the root of the left pos- 
terior cardinal and the adjacent 
portion of the caudal vein. 

Of the two great venous 
trunks into which the caudal 
vein divides, the right is much 
Pro 1Q1 ^ larger and behaves some- 

FiG. 191. Venous system ot N^eocmtodiis, 

Anterior abdominal ; a/, r.-i;, afferent allierently to the left, 

renal veins ; J.v, brachial ; c.£f, Cuvierian The former (ivc) f^r 

dnct ; e.r, ; h.p.v, liepatio portal ; , . , 

A.I?, hepatic ; i,c.% intercostal veins ; i.j, WarUS in relation With the right 

inferiorjugulnr; «.B, iliac ; iuc, inferior fcLdneT receivino in i+o 

vena cava or postcaval ; k, kidney ; I, ’ recaving m its COUrse 

liver ; iMy left auricle ; Lp.c, left posterior Spermatic Or ovarian Veins 

^ a« gOMd of its aids, said 



p.% pulmonary vein; pelvic ; r.a, 
n^t auricle ; rp.v^ renal portal ; 
snbscapnlar superior jugular or 


then traverses the liver, finally 

„ opening into the median portion 

the- sinus venosus. between 
Spencer.) the onfices of the two hepatic 

, , . „ . , ■^®“®- The left branch of the 

caudal vem (l.p.c) also passes forwards in relation with the left 

^ Baldwin Spencer, op. eH. pp. 24, 80-81. Not represented in Kg. 191 . 
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kidney and receives veins from the corresponding gonad; but, 
instead of traversing the liver, it passes above that organ, and 
finally opens into the left Cuvierian duct. The course of the 
left vein, and the relations of the vessel to the caudal vein and 
the left Cuvierian duct, point to the conclusion that it represents 
the left posterior cardinal of other Fishes. From its continuity 
with the caudal vein it is also obvious that the hinder or renal 
portion of the right trunk is a remnant of the right posterior 
cardinal ; but the more anterior section so closely resembles the 
postcaval vein, or inferior vena cava of the higher Vertebrates, 
in its relations to the liver, the hepatic veins, and the sinus 
venosus, that its identity as such seems beyond doubt, and this 
interpretation is supported by well-known observations ^ on the 
mode of origin of the inferior vena cava in Amphibia, and 
especially the union of the independently formed inferior vena 
cava with the posterior or inter-renal portion of the embryonic 
right posterior cardinal vein, combined with the atrophy of the 
anterior portion of the latter vein.® The singular connexions 
and relations of these two great veins afford an additional 
illustration of the significant transitional condition of the venous 
system in the Dipnoi, On the other hand, the direct continuity 
of the caudal vein with vessels which, wholly or in part, repre- 
sent the two posterior cardinals, is a feature alike characteristic of 
the adult Cyclostome and the embryonic Elasmobranch, Teleost, 
and Amphibian, 

As in the Cyclostomes and Elasmobranchs, the precaudal 
section of the embryonic subintestinal vein is represented in the 
adult by an intra-intestinal vein which traverses the spiral valve 
near its free edge and is a tributary of the hepatic portal 
vein. 

The two veins from the undivided air-bladder unite to form a 
single vessel, which, instead of joining the hepatic portal or 
posterior cardinal veins as in other Fishes, opens into the left 
auricle, like the pulmonary veins of the Amphibia. 

A further resemblance to the Amphibia is to be found in the 
presence of an anterior abdominal vein. After leaving the pelvic 

^ Hochstetter, Morphol, Jahrl. xiii. 1888, p. 153. 

2 The vertebral vein, whioli is present only on the right side, may represent the 
reduced anterior portion of the right posterior cardinal, as Baldwin Spencer (qp. dt,) 
has suggested. 
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Fig. 192. — Venous system of Proto- 
pt&rus. < 1 , Auride ; 05 . 0 , anterior 


limb each femoral vein divides 
into two branches ; one of these 
forms a renal portal vein as previ- 
ously described ; the other, which 
may rightly be termed a pelvic 
vein unites with its fellow 

to form a median anterior ab- 
dominal vein (a.a5). Pursuing its 
course forwards in the ventral ab- 
dominal wall, the vein eventually 
reaches the heart and opens into 
the sinus venosus: The direct 
connexion of the anterior abdo- 
minal vein with the heart is yet 
another example of the retention 
in the adult Keoceratodus of a 
transitory embryonic feature in 
the developing Amphibian.^ 

As in other Fishes, the blood 
from the head is conveyed to the 
Cuvierian ducts by an anterior 
cardinal and an inferior jugular 
on each side. There are no 
lateral veins, the blood from the 
pelvic fins flowing into the renal 
portal system or into the anterior 
abdominal vein, and that from 
the pectoral fin through sub- 
scapular and brachial veins into 
the Cuvierian ducts. Lateral 
cutaneous veins are, however, 
present ; and, as in Elasmobranchs 
(e.g. Mmtelus (mtarctims), anas- 


cardinal ; anastomotic veins ; 

c, intestine ; /.«, femoral or iliac 
vein; g.h, gall-bladder; hep- 
atic portal vein ; inferior 

jugular ; cw.v, ovarian veins ; p, 
pericardium ; p,G.% left posterior 
cardinal ; parietal or segmental 
veins ; s, stomach ; 'sbjo, subclavian. 
Other reference letters as in Fig. 
191. (From Newton Parker.) 


tomose anteriorly with the sub- 
scapular vein and behind with the 
caudal vein. 

^ As an abnormality the adult Frog may 
retain the embryonic connexion of the 
right anterior abdominal vein with the 
heart (Buller, Joum, Anat. cmd Phgs. iii. 
1896, p. 211). 
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Less is known of the venous system of PToto;pteTus} but it is 
certain, nevertheless, that it presents a more advanced grade of 
evolution than in Neoceratodus, and, except for the doubt as to the 
existence of an anterior abdominal vein, it is essentially similar 
to that of a Urodele Amphibian in which the right posterior 
cardinal vein has aborted. 

The caudal vein (Fig. 192) divides into right and left renal 
portal branches, neither of which, however, is directly continuous 
with the inferior vena cava or the left posterior cardinal ; on the 
contrary, each renal portal vein is joined by the corresponding 
iliac or femoral vein, and also by numerous segmental veins, and 
then distributes the whole of its venous blood to the kidney. 
The radicles of the inferior vena cava and the left posterior 
cardinal are formed by the renal veins from the two kidneys, and 
in their forward course to the heart both veins receive in addition 
genital and segmental veins. In its course through the liver the 
inferior vena cava receives several hepatic veins, and finally 
opens into the sinus venosus, while the left posterior cardinal 
vein joins the corresponding Cuvierian duct, which also receives 
anterior cardinal, inferior jugular, and subclavian veins. There 
is an intra-intestinal vein as in Neoceratodus, but an anterior 
abdominal vein has yet to be discovered. The two pulmonary 
veins from the double air-bladder form a single trunk before 
communicating with the left auricle. 

With the exception of certain doubtful details which need 
further investigation, the venous system of Zepidosiren ^ seems to 
resemble that of Frotopterus. 

The Heart. — ^The heart is more anteriorly placed than in 
other Vertebrates, being situated directly behind and beneath the 
last pair of branchial clefts and internal to the ventral portion of 
the pectoral girdle. The organ is enclosed in a pericardial cavity, 
which, in the adult, is separated from the abdominal portion of 
the coelom by a transverse pericardio-peritoneal septum, and in 
the Lamprey (Petromyzon) is partially enclosed within a cartila- 
ginous, cup-like modification of the hinder part of the branchial 
basket. In the Ammocoetes-stage of the Lamprey the peri- 
cardium is in communication behind with the general coelom, 
but the connexion is lost in the adult. In Elasmobranchs the 

^ Newton Parker, Tram. Moy. Irish Acad. sxx. 1892, p. 179. 

® Hyrtl, Alhand. d, B&hm. Qcsellsdh. 1846, p. 643. 
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two c?Lvities are connected by a single pericardio-peritoneal <5anal, 
or by two such canals ; and in ChiMaeTct^ and in the Sturgeon 
{Acip&rbser) and Polyodon^ by a single canal. 

The heart consists of at least three chambers, a sinus venosus 
which receives the venous blood from the body, an auricle and 
a ventricle, to which is added a conus arteriosus in the Elasmo- 
branchs, certain Teleostomi (Crossopterygii, Chondrostei, and 
Holostei), and in the Dipnoi Through these cardiac chambers 

the blood is forced in 
I R 1 the order mentioned. In 

i/d / \ / \ the Dipnoi the auricle is 

® I V-®" / sui^divided by a more 

f A r ^1 fi 0 /' ^ \ complete inter- 

i 1 \ jk J auricular septum into a 

I 1^17 n 0 ) auricle,^ 

\ ^ \ j the former receiving the 

1 1 blood from the 

I I \lj]l j \ Vy f sinus venosus, and the 

\ /j J \. y \ y latter the aerated blood 

^ ^ lung-like air- 

bladder. 

Fig. 193. — Diagram of the structure of the heart iu . j 

different Fishes. A, In an Elasmohranch ; B, in J-he SinuS VenoSUS and 
Amm; and 0, in a Teleost. a, Auricle,* l.a, auricle have very 
hulbua aortae; c.a, conus arteriosus; 5 . 1 ?, sinus / 

venosus ; semi-lunar valves ; auriculo-ventri- thm Walls ) the Ventri- 
^ulMvalve;^?.c5,ventralaorta;t*«,ventrick^ jFrom ^^j^r walls, On the Con- 
trary, are very thick and 
in great measure are composed of a sponge-like network of mus- 
cular bundles which generally encroaches considerably on the ven- 
tricular cavity. Membranous valves, the sinu-auricular, ahd the 
auriculo-ventricular valves, are developed at the junctions of the 
sinus venosus with the auricle, and the auricle with the ventricle 
respectively. The conus arteriosus is muscular and contractile, 
and is interposed between the ventricle and the root of the 
ventral aorta. Internally, the conus is provided with several 
transverse rows of pocket -shaped or semilunar valves. In 
Teleosts the coniw is non-muscular ftnd vestigial, and has but 
a single row of^alves, coi7*esponding to the most anterior 
of the multiple rows of valves*'in th#Elasmobranchs. In these 

^ There is an incomplete auricular septum in Ihe Holocephali (e.g. Qhknmra, 
monstros(^\ see Ray Lankester, Tfotm. Zool, ISoc, x. 1879, p. 602. 
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KsheiS the vestigial conus is su<?ceeded by a non-contraetile, bulb- 
likfe dilatation, or bulbua aortae, of the root of the ventral aorta. 
In only a single Teleost, viz. Albiila^ one of the Albulidae, is the 
vestigial conus muscular, and at the same time provided with 
two rows of valves.^ In the Cyclostomata there is a bulbus 
with a single row of two valves, but no true conus. 

In the Dipnoi (e.g. Protopterus) the heart, like the rest of 
the vascular system, exhibits certain interesting resemblances to 
the Amphibian heart. In addition to a more or less complete 
interauricular septum separating right and left auricles, there is 
a median longitudinal ridge, partly muscular and partly fibrous, 
which incompletely subdivides the cavity of the ventricle. The 
spirally-twisted conus arteriosus is furnished with several trans- 
verse rows of valves, certain of which coalesce longitudinally to 
form a complete septum dividing the cavity of the conus into 
two, distinct lateral channels: with this septum there coalesces 
another septum, which cuts off the origins of the anterior two pairs 
from the remaining afferent branchial arteries. The formation of 
these septa has the physiological effect of subdividing the series of 
cardiac cavities into two parallel channels, of which one has its 
origin behini&. in the sinus venosus and transmits venous blood 
to the posterior afferent branchial vessels ; while the other, com- 
mencing with the left auricle, conveys arterial blood to the first 
two pairs of afferent branchial arteries.^ In Neoceratodus, however, 
the' longitudinal septum in the conus is incomplete, and hence 
the blood which is sent to the anterior afferent vessels is mixed.® 
The Arterial System. — ^The ventral aorta is a median artery 
situated beneath the fioor of the pharynx, and having its origin,* 
behind, either directly from the ventricle or from the conus 
arteriosus. 

In the Cyclostomata ^ (e.g. Petromyz(yn) the ventral aorta 
(Fig. 194) is continued forwards from the heart as a single 
vessel to the fourth pair of gill-sacs, where it divides into right- 
and left branches which extend as far as the anterior walls of 
the first pair of gill-sacs.\ pairs of afferent branchial 

arteries arise from the ventral aorta and its two branches, of 

^ Stannius, Sandb. d. Anat. d» WwbtXlh] Berlin, ii, 1854, p. 235 ; Boas, Mor^KoU 
Jakrb. vi. 1880, p. 627. 

2 Boas, Morphol, Jahrb. vi. 1880, p. 821. ® Ibid, op, dt, 

* J. Miiller, Vorgl, Anat. d. Myodnoident Pt. iii. (1839) Berlin 1841 p. 179. 
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which the first and last supply the anterior walls of the first pair 
of sacs and the posterior walls of the last pair respectively. Each 
of the remaining afferent vessels extends into an interbranchial 

septum, and supplies the gill-lamellae 
of the posterior wall of one sac and 
those of the anterior wall of the 
iMxt sac behind. The corresponding 
efferent branchial vessels have a 
similar distribution, and unite dors- 
ally to form a median dorsal aorta. 
Beneath the base of the skull the 
latter vessel divides into two branches 
which, after receiving the first pair 
of efferent branchial vessels, pursue 
a divergent course forwards, but 
subsequently converge and unite to 
form a “circulus cephalicus,” as in 
Teleosts. From the cephalic circle 
are given off on each side (1) an 
“internal carotid” artery for the 
brain and eye ; (2) an “ external 
carotid ” for the lateral and ventral 
Fig. 194. — Branchial arterial system walls of the head ; and (3) a large 

supplies the 

the afferent branchial arteries are lingual apparatus ; while from the 

abdominal portion of the dorsal aorta 

the right (dSgrammatic). are derived, first, a coeliaco-mesen- 
Afferent and efferent bran- + t t - t 

chial arteries ; a. 0 , auditory organ ; artery lor the liver and all- 

J.e, branohiai oan^ ; c.e, cephalie mentaiv canal, and subsequently 

circle; coeliaco- mesenteric , -l ^ ^ 

artery; dorsal aorta ; e, eye; Dranclies lor the myotomes, kidneys, 

teMl pot- 

internal carotid ; opk.a, ophtbai- tiou of the aorta then enters the tail 

i“ft ao;te7^<^"^ed“n artery, 

ventral aorta ; “ventral caro- In Elasmobranchs ^ (e.g. MmtehoSf 

fr^m vit^aS^Y^g.) antarctiem) the undivided ventral/ 

aorta gives off five pairs of afferent 
branchial arteries which, on each side, ascend in succession the 
outer convex sides of the hyoid and first four branchial arches 

1 T. Jeffery Parker, Phil. Trans. 177, Pt. ii. 1886, p. 686 ; cf. H. Ayers, Bull. 
Mus. Comp. Zool. Earvardy xvii, Eo. 5, 1889, p. 191. 
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(rig. 195). The first or most ajiterior of these arteries supplies 
the hyoidean hemibranch, while the succeeding four supply the 
holobranchs of the four branchial arches. The blood is collected 
from the capillaries of the branchial lamellae by a series of 
efferent branchial vessels, a pair for the two hemibranchs of each 
branchial arch and a single vessel for the hyoidean hemibranch, 
which unite with one another in ^ somewhat singular fashion. 
The efferent arteries from the anterior and posterior hemibranchs 
of each branchial cleft unite above and below each cleft in such 


Fig. 195. — ^The 'branclilal arterial system of Mmtelus antarcticus. Left lateral view. 
The ventral aorta and afferent branchial vessels are in solid black, the efferent 
arteries and their branches have double contours. The brancliial clefts have fringed 
borders to indicate their hemibranchs, and the arches are in simple outline. a.c.a. 
Anterior carotid; anterior dorsal aorta; afferent branchial artery; 

&r.a, brachial artery ; c.m.a, coeliaco-mesenteric ; dorsal aorta ; eye ; 
epibranchial artery ; heart ; A. 5. a, hypobranchied artery ; Ay.a, afferent pseudo- 
branchial or hyoidean artery ; mandibular artery ; oj7.ee, ophthalmic artery ; 
j7.c,a, posterior carotid; subclavian; sp, spiracle; ventral aorta; 1-5, 

the hyobranchial and four succeeding branchial clefts. The hypobranchial 

artery is seen immediately beneath the ventral aorta. (After T. Jeffery Parker, 
'diagrammatic.) 




a way as to form a series of complete vascular loops round the 
hyoidean cleft and the three succeeding branchial clefts, which 
are connected by short longitudinal trunks in each arch and also 
by .a longitudinal commissural vessel between their ventral 
extremities. As the fifth arch is gill-less, there is no complete 
loop round the fifth *cleft, the blood collected by the efferent 
vessel of the posterio'r hemibranch of the fourth arch being 
conveyed to the corresponding vessel of the anterior hemibranch 
of the same arch by one of the short longitudinal vessels above 
mentioned. Dorsally, each arterial loop is continuous with an 
epibranchial artery; and by the dorsal union of the four epi- 
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branchial arteries of the two sides the dorsal aorta is formed. It 
may be pointed out that the anterior efferent vessel of each arch, 
which is usually larger than the posterior one, is to be regarded 
as the primary efferent artery of the corresponding holobranch, 
and as such is directly continuous with an epibranchial artery, 
the posterior efferent artery being a secondary vessel which opens 
not into the primary trunk of its own branchial arch, but into 
that of the succeeding arch.^ The principal arteries which 
supply the various parts of the head with blood are derived 
from the first efferent branchial vessel. From the ventral end 
of this artery a mandibular artery is given off, which subdivides 
into branches for the muscles of the lower jaw as well as into 
nutrient vessels for the hyoidean hemibranch. At about the middle 
of its length the same artery gives off an afferent pseudobranchial 
or hyoidean artery, to the spiracular or mandibular pseudobranch. 
From the latter organ the blood is collected by an anterior 
carotid artery which, after giving off an ophthalmic branch to 
the eye, perforates the orbital wall and enters the cranial cavity, 
where it is joined by an anastomotic trunk from the posterior 
carotid of the opposite side^ finally, the anterior carotid divides 
into anterior and posterior cerebral arteries for the brain. The 
third and last of the cephalic arteries is the posterior carotid ; 
this artery arises from the dorsal extremity of the first efferent 
branchial vessel, and, on entering the orbit, gives off the anosto- 
motic trunk previously mentioned. The latter vessel enters the 
cranial cavity, and, after crossing its fellow, joins the anterior 
carotid of the opposite side, as described above. The main trunk 
is then continued forwards in the orbit, and its various branches 
eventually supply the eye-muscles, the mandibular adductor muscle, 
and some other parts of the head. 

It is worthy of note that the median dorsal aorta is prolonged 
forwards in front of the first pair of epibranchial arteries as a 
slender median vessel which ultimately divides into two 

branches, each branch uniting with the posterior carotid of its 
side. ^ 

A remarkable system of arteries for 6ie supply of nutrient 
blood to the giUs and heart has its origin in the following 

1 Chlamydoselachus is iii thi^ respect, and hks but a single 

efferent vessel for the two hemforai^s of each arch, which corresponds with the 
more anterior of the two in MusUlus (Ayers, qp. oit). 
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manner. On each side, the longitudinal commissural vessel, 
which connects the ventral ends of the arterial loops surrounding 
the different gill-clefts, gives origin to a series of pairs of short 
transverse vessels, and by their union these combine to form a 
median longitudinal hypobranchial artery which lies beneath the 
ventral aorta. From the hypobranchial artery are derived the 
coronary arteries for the heart ; and from the same artery, or 
from its lateral connexions with the longitudinal commissural 
artery, and, in the case of the hyoidean hemibranch, from the 
mandibular artery, are derived the various nutrient vessels for 
the gills. 

The arteries for the trunk, and for the pectoral and pelvic limbs, 
arise in succession from the dorsal aorta. The first of the series 
is the subclavian artery, which has its origin from the aorta close 
to the dorsal extremities of the fourth pair of epibranchial arteries. 
Each subclavian artery gives off a brachial artery to the pectoral 
fin, and is then continued forwards as a lateral hypobranchial 
artery, which, with its fellow of the opposite side, eventually 
becomes continuous with the hinder end of the median hypo- 
branchial artery. Behind the subclavian artery there is a 
median coeliaco-mesenteric artery, the various branches of which 
are distributed to the liver, stomach, and intestine. A lieno- 
gastric artery supplies the pancreas and spleen, and also sends 
branches to the stomach. In addition, there are also arteries for 
the gonads, numerous segmental arteries for the myotomes, and 
•renal arteries for the kidneys. Finally, the aorta gives off a 
pair of iliac arteries for the pelvic fins, and then enters the haemal 
canal as the caudal artery. 

The more important differences in the arterial system of the 
Holocephali and the Teleostomi relate to (1) the absence of the 
posterior efferent branchial artery in each branchial arch; (2) 
modifications dependent on the condition of the spiracular and 
hyoidean hemibranchs, and the mode of origin and the course of 
their afferent and efferent vessels; and (3) the source from 
whence the air-bladder derives its blood when that organ is 
present. 

(1) The branchial arterial system is somewhat more primitive 
than in the generality of Elasmobranch^ There are no complete 
vascular loops round the* ^-clefflS. jaijl the blood from the two 

^ Gf. footnote to p. 332. 
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hemibranchs of each branchial arch is conveyed to the dorsal 
aorta by a single efferent vessel which corresponds to the more 
anterior of the two in Mustelus antarctims} 


(2) In CallorhyTLGhus^ among the Holocephali, where the 
spiracle is absent but the hyoidean hemibranchi is still a true 
gill, the latter organ is supplied with venous blood by a branch 
from the ventral aorta, the corresponding efferent vessel joining 
the dorsal aorta (Fig. 196). In the absence of a spiracular 



Fig. 196. — Portion of the efferent branchial system of CaUo- 
rhynchus. a,c, Anterior carotid j a.c5.a, anterior cerebral 
arteries ; d,a, dorsal aorta ; ef.h,a^ 1-4, efferent branchial 
arteries ; ^,hy, efferent artery from the hyoidean hemi- 
branch ; hy.c, hyobranchial cleft ; mandibular artery ; 
my.a, myelonaJ artery ; posterior carotid ; p,cb,a^ pos- 
terior cerebral artery. (From T. Jeffery Parker.) 

The Sturgeon more closely resembles the 


pseudobranch 
the anterior 
carotid may be 
regarded as con- 
tinuous with the 
hyoidean artery,® 
and as having its 
origin directly 
from the efferent 
artery of the 
hyoidean hemi- 
branch (Fig. 
196). At its 
origin the an- 
terior carotid 
anastomoses with 
the mandibular 
artery. 

Elasmobranchs. 


The hyoidean gill is supplied by an afferent branchial artery 
from the ventral aorta, and its efferent vessel joins the corre- 
spondii^ trunk from the holobranch of the first branchial arch. 
A hyoidean artery supplies the spiracular pseudobranch, the 
efferent vessel of which contributes to the blood-supply of the 
brain and the eye, and probably represents an anterior carotid. 

Lqndosteus^ offers a singularly interesting transition from the 


^ * Note, however, that in the young LepidosUm there are two efferent vessels 
m each aich, which, nevertheless, differ from those of JfwteZiM in uniting to form 
an epibranchial artery before joining the dorsal aorta (F. W. Mtiller, Ardi, Mihr 
Anai. xlix. 1897, p. 468). 

! w ‘5’- B- 691- • • Cf. Kgs. 196 an^ 196. 

Ramsay Wright, Jottm. Anat. and Pkys. sis. 1886, p. 482 : F. W MiUIer 
op. dt, ■»*•***«*, 
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Elasmobranch to the Teleost. As indicated in the preceding 
chapter, this Eish possesses both a hyoidean gill and a spiracular 
pseudobranch (Figs. 197 and 198). The hyoidean gill is sup- 
plied by an afferent aitery direct from the ventral aorta, but the 
proper efferent vessel of the gill, which primitively joined the 
dorsal aorta, is suppressed, and the blood is collected into a 
vessel, which, like the hyoidean artery in Elasmobranchs, becomes 
the afferent artery of the spiracular pseudobranch. The latter 



Fig. 197 . — Blood-vessels of the spiracular pseudobranch and the hyoidean gill in 

dostms. af.a, ef,a. Afferent and efferent vessels of the hyoidean gill ; af.p8.(^ 
ef.ps.tty afferent and efferent vessels of the spiractdar pseudobranch; ca, carotid 
(posterior) ; d.a, dorsal aorta ; efferent branchial vessels ; hy.a, hyoidean 

artery ; hy.hy hyoidean gill ; hy.psy spiracular pseudobranch ; v.a, ventral aorta. 
(From F. W. MiiUer, after J ohannes Muller.) 


artery unites, however, with a second hyoidean artery derived 
from the efferent branchial vessel of the first branchial arch, and 
represents the artery termed “ hyoidean in Teleosts. The 
efferent vessel from the spiracular pseudobranch joins an internal 
branch from the carotid artery, and then distributes its blood 
both to the eye and the brain. 

In Teleosts, as already mentioned in a preceding chapter, 
it is probable that the hyoidean hemibranch is suppressed, the 
so-called hyoidean pseudobranch being a spiracular pseudo- 
branch. ^ The latter is now supplied by a “ hyoidean ” artery, 
which has its origin from the ventral end of the efferent 
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branchial artery of the first branchial arch, the corresponding 
efferent trunk forming an ophthalmic artery, and passing to the 
choroid gland of the eye (Fig. 199). Both the proper afferent 
and efferent arteries of the hyoidean hemibranch either dis- 
appear or, as in the Cod (Gadus Tuiorrlmd^ the efferent artery 
may be represented on each side by an anastomosis between the 
hyoidean artery and the cephalic circle. Hence, the hyoidean ” 
artery of Teleosts corresponds to the one which has a similar 
origin in Lejpidosteus. 

A brief description of the remaining efferent branchial arteries 



Fig. 198. — ^The branchwJ drculation in Lepidosteus (diagrammatic), a, a, Afiferent 
branchial arteries ; c, carotid ; d.a^ dorsal aorta ; e, e, efferent branchial arteries ; 
ef.a, efferent vessei ffrom the hyoidean gill -which, after its union with the hyoidean 
artery, becomes the afferent vessel of the spiracular pseudobranch ; efferent 
vessel of the spiracular pseudobranch ; hy.a, hyoidean artery; hy,g^ hyoidean 
giU ; ap.jpa, spiracular pseudobranch ; u.a, ventral aorta ; 1-6, the hyo-branchial 
and succeeding gill-clefts. (After F. W. Muller and Ramsay Wright.) 

and their derivatives in the Cod {Gadu& morrhuob) will illustrate 
the condition of these structures in a well-known Teleost. 

In this Fish the efferent branchial vessels open dorsally into 
right and left suprabranchial arteries,^ which unite behind to 
form a median dorsal aorta (Fig. 199). Anteriorly, the paired 
suprabranchial arteries extend towards the base of the skull as 
the so-called carotid” arteries. The two carotids enter the 
cranial cavity, and there unite in the median Kne, as in the 
Cyclostomes. By the union of these arteries in front, and of the 

^ These vessels are not to be regarded as homologous with the primitive paired 
aortae of Amphioxus and the embryos of higher Vertebrates. The true dorsal 
aorta sometimes persists as a median vestigial vessel which traverses the oirculus 
cephalicus. 
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right and left suprabranchial arteries behind, the characteristic 
“ circulus cephalicus ” of Teleosts is completed.^ Prom the 
anterior part of the cephalic circle are derived two internal 
carotid arteries ^ for the brain, and also a pair of orbito-nasal 
arteries for the eye- muscles and the nasal sacs, while more 
posteriorly an external carotid has its origin from each supra- 
branchial artery. 



Fig. 199. — Branchial arterial system of the Cod (Gadus morrhua). Lateral view. 
af.l.a. First afferent branchial artery ; cZ.a» coeliac artery ; median dorsal 
aorta ; ^. 5 . 0 , first efferent branchial artery ; ex-c, external carotid ; if, heart ; 
hy.otf hyoidean artery; JE[y.h.a, hypobranchial artery for the heart and pelvic 
fins; hy.^Sj spiracular pseudobranch ; iw.c, internal carotid;® l.d,a, left supra- 
branchial artery; mesenteric artery; on, orbito-nasal artery; oph,a, 

ophthalmic artery; right suprabranchial artery; sh.a, subclavian artery; 

ventral aorta ; 1-5, hyobranchiid and succeeding gUl-clefts. (Altered from T. 
Jeffery Parker.) 

(3) In most Teleostomi the air-bladder is supplied with blood 
by branches of the coeliac artery, with the addition of small 
branches arising directly from the dorsal aorta. Polypterus and 
Amia ® are, however, exceptional, inasmuch as the arteries for the 
air-bladder are derived from the last or fourth pair of efferent 
branchial vessels, and in this respect, but not in the destination 

^ For the relations of the efferent branchial vessels to the cephalic circle and 
the median dorsal aorta in different Teleosts, see Bidewood, P,Z.S, 1899, p. 939. 

® Only one of the two internal carotid arteries is shown in Fig. 199. 

® J. Muller, 27. d. Bom u, d, Gremxn d. Ganoiden, Berlin, 1846, p. 43 ; Ramsay 
Wright, Standard JSfat, Eist. iii. pp. 48, 49. 
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of the corresponding veins, the two genera exhibit a significant 
resemblance to the Dipnoi. 

In the Dipnoi the ventral aorta is so short that the afferent 
branchial arteries arise almost directly from the conus arteriosus 
with their roots in close contiguity to one another (Fig. 200). 

In Neoceratodus (Fig. 200),^ there are two efferent vessels to 
each gill-bearing branchial arch, which unite above to form an 
epibranchial artery, and by the successive union of the four 


<L.ch.€L. 


'p.tsh.CLu 


■ndUoL, 



€L£Zai 






Fig. 200.--BranchiaJ arterial system of Lateral view. The conus arteriosus 

and the afferent branchial vessels are represented in solid blick, the efferent vessels 
and their derivatives with double contours, a, Auricle ; a.c.a, anterior carotid • 
a.cb.^^ antenor cerebral artery ; af.b.a\ first afferent branchial artery : 
brachial artery ; coronary artery; c.ar, conus arteriosus; c.w.a, coeliaco- 
i^eutenc; epibranchial artery; hb.a, hypobranchial artery; hv.a, hyoid 

5 left and right dorsal aortae ; 

ocMf occipital artery ; oes.o, oesophageal artery ; p, pericardium ; p.a, pulmonary 
artery ; posterior carotid ; p,cb.a, posterior cerebral artery : s u, sinus 

5 2-6, bnadiial clefts. (After Baldwin 


epibranchial arteries a short common trunk is formed on each 
sida Posteriorly, the two trunks unite to form a median 
dorsal aorta. Immediately above the gill-defts each efferent 
vessel gives off a branch which, passing either forwards or hack- 
war^, umtes with the corresponding branch of the efferent vessel 
m^ front or behind as the case may he. A hyoidean artery 
ansM from the ventral extremity of the anterior efferent artery 
of the first branchial arch, and, after giving off a lingual artery, 
abends the hyoid arch and supplies the hyoidean psendohrancL 
he efferent vessel of the pseudohranch (a.e.a) or anterior 
^ Baldwin Spencer, Macleay Memorial PbluTne, 1892, p. L 
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carotid artery, eventually enters the cranial cavity and sub- 
divides into anterior and posterior cerebral arteries for the brain, 
also giving off a branch which unites with its fellow of the 
opposite side directly behind the infundibulum. A posterior 
carotid springs from the epibranchial of the first branchial arch 
and divides into palatine, orbital, and ocular branches ; and from 
the ventral end of the anterior efferent vessel of the second 
branchial arch is derived a hypobranchial artery for the heart 
and pericardium. The pulmonary arteries for the lung-Kke air- 
bladder have their origin from the fourth pair of epibranchial 
arteries. 

As in so many other details of its anatomy, Neocemtodm 
exhibits in its arterial system abundant evidence of the wide- 
spreading affinities of the gi*oup to which it belongs. In its 
branchial arterial system Neoc&i*atodus presents a singular com- 
bination of features which, individually, are characteristic of 
Amphibia and Elasmobranchs. Special Amphibian features may 
be noted in the origin of the afferent branchial arteries almost 
simultaneously from the anterior end of the conus arteriosus; 
in the mode of union of the epibranchial arteries to form 
the dorsal aortae; in the origin of a lingual artery from the 
efferent vessel of. the first branchial arch ; and in the derivation 
on either side of a pulmonary artery from the fourth epibranchial 
artery. Agreement with Elasmobranchs is to be found in the 
presence of two efferent branchial vessels in each branchial arch, 
although the relations of these arteries are more primitive than 
in most adult Elasmobranchs, inasmuch as the two efferent vessels 
of the same arch unite to form an epibranchial artery ; and also 
in the origin and distribution of the anterior and posterior 
carotids. Lastly may be mentioned the fact -that Neoceratodvs 
agrees not only with the Amphibia but also with those generalised 
Teleostomi, Poly'pterus and Amia, in the mode of origin of the 
great arteries for the air-bladder. 

Of the two remaining Dipnoi, the arterial system of Proto^ 
^t&rus ^ is better known than that of L^idosiren, but in both 
cases further research is needed before a satisfactory comparison 
can be made with Neoceratodus and' other Vertebrates. It is 
evident, nevertheless, that both genera differ from Neoceratodus 
in approximating more closely to the Amphibia than to the 
1 Newton Paarker, Trans. JRoy. Irish Acad, xxs, 1892, p. 173. 
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lower Fishes, in so far as the branchial part of the arterial system 
is concerned. 

In their origin from the conus the four afferent branchial 
arteries of Protopte/ms resemble those of Neoc&raiodus, but their 
relations to the branchial clefts are somewhat different (Fig. 
201). The first or hyoidean deft is closed, and the first afferent 
vessel lies between the second cleft and the third, and is there- 
fore in relation with the second branchial arch. The remaining 
afferent arteries are disposed between the succeeding clefts and 





Fig, 201. — Branchial arterial system of Protopt&rus (diagrammatic), a, Auricle ; a.c.a, 
carotid artery ; af.h.a afferent branchial arteries ; cif, e/, afferent and efferent 
vessels of the hyoidean pseudobranch ; b.a^, second branchial arch, the vestigial 
first arch being omitted ; o.a, conus i^eriosus ; external or cutaneous gill ; 
ep.Oj epibranchial artery ; hyoid arch ; hy.pSj hyoidean pseudobranch ; l.a, 

lingual artery ; l.d.a and r,d,a, right and left dorsal aortae ; left pulmonary 
artery ; s.v, sinosus venosus ; v, ventricle ; 2-6, the second branchial and succeeding 
clefts, the hyobranchial cleft being closed. The vestigial first branchial arch is not 
shown. The epibranchial arteries unite to form the right or left dorsal aorta at the 
same point and not in succession as in the figure. (Altered from Newton Parker.) 

are related to the corresponding arches. As the second and third 
arches, like the vestigial first arch, bear no gill-lamellae, their 
afferent arteries are directly continuous with the corresponding 
efferent vessels, as in those Teleosts in which certain arches are gill- 
less, as well as in the Tadpole-stage of the tailless Amphibia when 
the internal gills begin to degenerate ; and they apparently transmit 
arterial blood directly to the dorsal aorta.^ The third and fourth 
afferent arteries, on the contrary, supply venous blood to the two 
hemibranchs which are borne by each of the two corresponding 
arches, viz. : the fourth and fifth, and from each pair of hemibranchs 
the blood is collected into two efferent vessels which unite dorsally 

1 According to Boas ; for reference, see p. 829. 
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to form an epibranchial artery. From the dorsal end of the fourth 
afferent artery there arises a recurrent branch which curves round 
the upper margin of the sixth cleft and supplies the gill-lamellae on 
the posterior margin of that cleft, a fact which lends support to 
the view that these lamellae are “ emigrants ” from the anterior 
margin of the cleft; the efferent vessel from the “emigrant*' 
lamellae joins the fourth epibranchial artery. The blood-supply 
of the external or cutaneous gills is derived from the dorsal 
extremities of the second, third, and fourth afferent arteries, 
while the efferent vessels from these organs join the correspond- 
ing epibranchial arteries ; in this respect there is a close resem- 
blance between Protopteriia and those larval Amphibians which 
possess similar cutaneous gills. All four epibranchial arteries 
unite together at about the same point to form a short common 
trunk, the right or left dorsal aorta, which subseq^uently unites 
with its fellow to form the median dorsal aorta. 

There is a so-called “ hyoidean ** artery, which, however, has 
its origin, not from an anterior efferent branchial vessel as in 
Neoceratodus^ but from the first afferent branchial artery. After 
giving off a submaxillary or lingual artery, the “hyoidean" 
artery {of) becomes the afferent vessel for the “ opercular gill ’’ 
or “ hyoidean pseudobranch,” ^ and supplies the latter with arterial 
blood. The efferent vessel {ef) from the pseudobranch unites with 
the four epibranchial arteries in forming the right or left dorsal 
aorta. A “ carotid ” artery arises from the efferent vessel of the 
“ hyoidean pseudobranch,” and a pulmonary artery has its origin 
from the root of the dorsal aorta of its side, and not from the 
fourth epibranchial artery as in Neoceratodus. 

The Blood. — ^The blood consists of a nutritive fluid plasma in 
which float red corpuscles and leucocytes. In the Cyclostomata 
(e.g. Petromyzov) the red corpuscles are circular, but in Myxine 
they have the usual oval shape. In Fishes the red corpuscles 
are almost invariably flat, oval, biconvex, and nucleated, and owe 
their colour to the presence of the characteristic oxygen-absorb- 
ing, iron-containing pigment, haemoglobin. They are unusually 
large in the Dipnoi and are only exceeded in size by those 
of certain Urodele Amphibians. The leucocytes are much less 
numerous than the red corpuscles, although their relative propor- 
tions are very variable, even in the same species under different 

^ This structure may prove to be a hemibranch of the first branchial arch. 
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conditions. They appear to be more numerous in the Dipnoi 
(e.g. Proto^pteriis) than in any other Vertebrates, except under 
pathological conditions.^ 

The L3maphatic System. — In addition to blood-vessels, Fishes 
possess a lymphatic system, consisting of smaller vessels, lymph- 
capillaries or lymph-spaces, distributed in the connective tissue of 
different parts of the body, and by their union ultimately forming 
larger lymph-vessels or sinuses which communicate with certain of 
the principal veins, the whole forming a series of channels for the 
collection of the blood-plasma which has exuded from the blood- 
capillaries for the nutrition of the tissues, and for its conveyance 
to the general venous system. The fluid in the lymphatics, or 
lymph, consists of dilute blood-plasma containing leucocytes but 
devoid of red corpuscles. At the points where the larger lymph- 
atics open into the veins, lymph-hearts may be developed. In the 
Eel {Anguilla mdgaris) there is a lymph-heart in the tail, which 
communicates by a valvular orifice with the smaller of the two 
caudal veins, and by its rhythmical pulsations propels the lymph 
into the vein. In Silurus there are two caudal lymph-hearts. 
Apart from the lymphoid tissue, which is so abundantly present 
in certain parts of the body. Fishes appear to be devoid of the 
special lymphatic glands ” of the higher Vertebrates. 

The Ductless or Blood-Glands. — ^All the important blood- 
glands of other Vertebrates have their representatives in Fishes. 
Nothing is certainly known of the function of these organs in 
Fishes, but from the general structural resemblance which they 
present to their equivalents in the higher Vertebrates, it is 
perhaps not unreasonable to infer that are similar in func- 
tion. If this be so, the blood-glands of Fishes are organs for 
leucocyte-formation and phagocytosis, involving the destruction 
and removal of effete red blood- corpuscles; in addition, they 
may also be concerned with certain obscure chemical changes in 
the composition of the blood, which have an important relation 
to general or local nutritiom 

The Sple^ — This lymphoid oi^an is the largest of all the 
blood -glands, and, in the form of a compact or more or less 
lobttlated body, is present in all Fishes, and possibly in Oydo- 
Btomes. In position the spleen is usually in close proximity 
to the stomach, to which it is attached by an extension round it 

^ Newton Parker, op. cit. p. 167. 
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of the peritoneal investment of that organ. Thus, in the Dog- 
Fish {Scyllium), the spleen is a large reddish body attached to 
the convexity of the U-shaped stomach, and, in addition, sends 
a long narrow lobe between the distal limb and the valvate 
portion of the intestine (Fig. 153, sjpV). In the Sturgeon 
{Acipenser), the organ is also large, but is attached to the left 
side of the commencement of the intestine. In the Cod (Oadus) 
among Teleosts the spleen is much elongated and is situated 
on the dorsal side of the stomach. In the Dipnoi (e.g. Proto- 
pterus) ^ the organ is probably represented by a large compact 
lymphoid mass, closely connected with the dorsal and lateral 
walls of the stomach (Fig. 154, A, s). 

The Th3n:oid Gland. — ^This organ ^ usually arises in -the form 
of a small median evagination of the hypoblastic epithelium of 
the ventral wall of the pharynx, in the region of the second 
visceral arch. Later it becomes detached from the place of 
origin and converted into a solid spherical body. Eventually 
the component cells form the limiting epithelium of a series of 
follicles or vesicles embedded in a matrix of connective tissue and 
blood-vessels, and the characteristic adult structure is attained. 

Among the Cyclostomata the evagination is relatively large 
in the young Lamprey {Petromyzon fiuviatilis\ as also is the 
orifice of communication with the pharynx (Fig. 202, thi)? The 
aperture soon becomes reduced to a mere pore, and finally 
disappears. During the larval or Ammocoetes-stage the organ 
consists of a median cilated portion, communicating with a pair 
of laterally placed glandular sacs, but in the adult it is much 
smaller, and act^uires the usual follicular structure. In adult 
Elasmobranchs the thyroid is represented by a moderately large 
compact organ, situated near the anterior end of the ventral 
aorta. In Teleostomi the organ may be paired, or, as in the 
Perch {PerccL\ more diffuse, consisting of masses of reddish 
lobules lying beneath the aorta, and also scattered for a variable 
distance along the course of the afferent branchial arteries. 

In the Dipnoi (e.g. Protopterui)^ the thyroid is small, con- 

^ Newton Parker, ojp, dt. p. 138. 

^ De Keuron, Becherches sur le divelopperyient dv> Th/ymus et de la glande thyreo^e, 
Inaug. Dissert. Genfeve, 1886 ; Maurer, Morph, Jahrb. xi. 1886, p. 129 ; W. Muller, 
Jen, Zeitsch. vi. 1871, p. 428 ; vii. 1873, p. 327 ; Dohm, Mitth, Zool, Stat, Neapel^ 
vi. 1886, p. 49 ; vii. 1887, p. 301. 

3 Cf, p. 280. * Newton Parker, op. dt, p. 135. 
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sisting of two lateral lobes connected by a constricted median 
portion, and situated beneath the epithelium of the tongue, 
immediately above the hyoidean symphysis. A similar structure 
has been described by Bisohoflf^ in LepidosiTcn, and was regarded 
by him as a salivary gland. 

As in Eeptiles, Birds, and Mammals, paired or ^essory 
thyroid bodies (" supra-pericardial organs”)^ are present in many 
Fishes, and appear to be similar in structure to the median 
thyroid. In Elasmobranchs these bodies originate as a pair of 



Fig. 202. — a vertical section thiongli a just- hatched larva of Petromyzon, a,v. 
Auditory vesicle ; hr.c, branchial deft ; h, heart ; vij month ; n, notochord ; oZ, 
olfactory pit j pharynx ; sp, septum or velum between the stomodaeum and 
the mesenteron ; ^.c, spind cord ; thyroid outgrowth from the floor of the 
pharyM. (From Gegenbaur, after Calberla.) B, diagram illustrating the develop- 
ment of the thyroid, the thymus, and the accessory thyroids, and their relations to 
the branchial clefts. a,th, Accessory thyroids ; g.p, gill-pouches ; Ph, pharynx ; 
t, thymus ; th, median thyroid. (From Hertwig, after de Meuron.) 


outgrowths from the epithelium of the pharynx behind the last 
pair of branchial arches (Fig. 202, B, aM), Subsequently they 
become detached from the pharynx, and in the adult are situated 
on the dorsal side of the pericardium, remote from the median 
thyroid. 

According to Dohm the median thyroid is to be regarded as 
the ves^e of a ^11-cleft which primitively existed between the 
hyomandibulaqj, cartilage and the hyoidean arch. This conclusion 
seems, however, to be less in harmony with the facts of develop- 
ment than the view® that the organ is derived from the 
characteristic hypobranchial groove or “ endostyle ” of Ascidians 

^ Quoted by K Parker, l.c. ^ 

2 Van Benunelen, Amt. Anz. iv. 1889, p. 400. 


® "W. Muller, op. cit. 
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and Amphioxus, which has undergone a change of function from 
a mucus-conveying groove to a blood-gland. On the other hand, 
the mode of origin of the paired thyroids certainly favours the 
suggestion that they represent a posterior pair of vestigial gill- 
clefts, a view which derives some support from the fact that in 
Notidanus, where additional branchial arches and clefts' are 
present, the paired thyroids are absent. 

The Thymus. — In the embryo Elasmobranch and Teleost^ 
the thymus has a multiple origin, being derived from a series of 
distinct epithelial thickenings, one of which is developed at the 
dorsal extremity of each of the gill-clefts except of the spiracle. 
These rudiments subsequently detach themselves from the epithelial 
surface and sink inwards, eventually fusing together on each side 
’ to form a single independent structure. Later, the epithelial mass 
thus formed becomes invaded by connective tissue, and by leucocytes 
which form lymph follicles, and the thymus gradually assumes 
the structure of a lymphoid organ. From its mode of develop- 
ment it has been suggested that the thymus owes its evolution 
to the metamorphosis and ingrowth of branchial filaments,® but 
it is also noteworthy that each embryonic rudiment of the organ 
closely resembles, both in position and origin, one of the develop- 
ing branchial tongue-bars of Amphioxus.® The abm^dance of 
leucocytes which it contains has also prompted the further 
suggestion that the origin of the thymus may be djie to the 
necessity of providing for the phagocytic protection of the gills 
themselves from the ravages of harmful micro-organisms, fungoid 
spores, etc., as well as to aid in the removal of such portions of 
the gills as may have been injured.^ 

A thymus is probably present in all Fishes, if not in the adult 
at all events in the embryo, but is always relatively small in size. 
In Elasmobranchs the organ lies on each side above the branchial 
arches and beneath the dorsal musculature ; and in Teleostomi at 
the dorsal extremity of the last branchial arch, in close proximity 
to the mucous membrane of the branchial cavity. In a? similar 
position in the Dipnoi (e.g. ProtojpterusY there ar^, on each side, 

^ Dohrn, Mitth. Zool, Stat. Nea^eh 7. 1884;, pp. 141-151 ; see also the pre- 
viously cited works of De Meuron and Maurer. ** 

® Dohm, op. (At. 

^ See pp. 120 and 135. WiUey, <md the Ancestry of the Vertetrates, 

Pew York, 1894, pp. 30, 31. 

^ Beard, Anat, Anz. ix. 1894, p. 485. ° Newton Parker, op. eit. p. 135. 
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two contiguous lobes of lymphoid tissue which apparently 
represent a thymus. 

The Supra-renal Bodies. — The supra-renal bodies are organs 
of problematic function, which are present in the Cyclostomata, 

and probably in all 
Fishes, and situated 
in close proximity 
to the kidneys. 

In the Cyclosto- 
mata (Petromyzon) 
these bodies are re- 
presented by lobules 
of cells along the 
posterior cardinal 
veins, and also by 
masses of peculiar 
cells (“ chromaffin 
cells”) along the sides 
of the aorta and seg- 
mental arteries.^ In 
Elasmobranchs there 
are two distinct 
structures, the paired 
supra-renals and the 
inter -renals (Fig. 
203, A). The former 
are a series of pairs of 
segmentally arranged 
bodies, situated on 
the successive pairs 
of segmental arteries 
given off from the 
dorsal aorta. The 
two bodies which 

form the first pair are much larger than any of the others, and were 
formerly spoken of as “ axillary hearts.” The inter-renal is usually 
a thin elongated “ ochre-yellow ” body, from which one or two lobes 
may be detached in front, and extends for a variable distance in 

1 Giacomini, quoted by Swale Viucent, Jour%, AnaL cmd Phys. xxxviii. 1903, 
p. 41. 



Fia. 203. — ^Supra-renal and inter-renal bodies of Fishes. 
A, of ScyUium caMus; B, of Acipmsefr sturio ; C, of 
Paffdlus ceTitTodonttbs* d,<ti Dorsal aorta ; ir, inter- 
renal body ; Lrn, lymphoid portion of the mesonephros ; 
OT, mesonephros j mtTi, metanephros ; oes, oesophagus ; 
8g,a, segmental arteries ; sr, supra-renal bodies ; sy,n, 
sympathetic neives. (From Swale Vincent.) 
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the median line between the two kidneys, or is unsymmetrically 
placed on the ventral surface of either kidney.^ Sometimes (e.g. 
in the inter-renals are paired, in which case they are applied 
to the inner and hinder margins of the kidneys. In the Sturgeon 
{Acipenser sturio) the supra-renals ” appear as numerous " ochre- 
yellow” bodies, variable in size and distribution (Fig. 203, B). 
Some of them are visible on the surface of the kidneys, while 
others are scattered about in their substance, but on the whole 
are more anteriorly placed than in Teleosts. In the latter group 
the “supra-renals” are usually two in number (Fig. 203, C), but 
may be as many as five or reduced to one. They are disposed 
either on the ventral or the dorsal surface of the kidneys, 
generally near their hinder extremities, or more or less deeply 
embedded in their substance. Besides these bodies there are 
also chromafl&n cells in the walls of the anterior cardinal veins.^ 
Histologically, the paired segmentally arranged bodies of 
Elasmobranchs differ considerably in structure from the inter- 
renal bodies, the former resembling the “medulla,” while the 
inter-renals, as well as the so-called supra-renals of Acipenseo', 
exhibit a striking resemblance to the alveolar “cortical” sub- 
stance of the Mammalian supra-renals.® In Cyclostomes the 
cortex is apparently represented by the lobules of cells along the 
posterior cardinal veins and the medulla by the “ chromafl&n ” 
cells, while in Teleosts the cortex and the medulla have their 
respective counterparts in the supra-renals and the “ chromafl&n ” 
cells in the walls of the anterior cardinal veins. It may be 
concluded, therefore, that Elasmobranchs, Cyclostomes, and 
Teleosts possess anatomically distinct representatives of both the 
“ medulla ” and “ cortex ” of Mammalia, although the Sturgeon 
is at present only known to possess the equivalent of the 
“ cortex.” In Amphibia, Eeptilia, and Aves both “ cortex ” and 
“medulla” are present, and in the varying intimacy of their 
relations offer a transition to the Mammalian arrangement of a 
central medulla closely invested by a sheath of cortical substance, i 
A more or less intimate connexion exists between the paired 
supra-renals of Elasmobranchs and the sympathetic nervous 

1 Vincent, Tram. Zool. Soc. xiv. Part iii 1897, p. 41. Por bibliography see 
Vincent, Intemat. Monatsschr. f. Am.t. u. Phys. xv. 1898, p. 319. 

* Giacomini, quoted by Swale Vincent, Joum. ATiat. avd Phys. xxxviii. 1903, 
p. 41. 

* Vincent, op. dt. pp. 32, 33. 
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system. The former are usually weU supplied 'with sympathetic 
nerve fibres, and contain ganglion-cells in their substance. 

The primitive origin of these organs is very obscure, and as 
regards their development there is much diversity of opinion. 
It seems certain, however, that the cortex and medulla of the 
higher Vertebrates, including their equivalents in the Elasmo- 
branchs, have independent origins, and the balance of opinion 
seems to point to the derivation of the cortex from some portion 
of the germinal coelomio epithelium, while the medulla is derived 
from the embryonic nerve cells of the sympathetic ganglia. 

Lymphoid Tissue. — In addition to certain of the ductless 
glands, and the local or diffused masses of their charimteristic 


. tissue already mentioned in connexion with the alimentary canal, 
lymphoid tissue is often abundantly present in other parts of the 
body. There is, for example, a mass of this tissue on the heart 
of the Sturgeoii (M^ens&r). The anterior enlarged portion of 
the mesonephros, commonly termed the "head-kidney” of the 
Teleostomi (Fig. 203, B, C), is almost entirely composed of 
lymphoid tissue,^ which has replaced, wholly or partially, 
|he proper renal structure ; and from the presence of free red 
blood-corpuscles and of crystals of oxy-haemoglobin and other 
derivatives of haemoglobin, it may be inferred that the “ head- 
kidney,” in common with the more orthodox blood-glands, per- 
forms a blood -destroying function.® On the other hand, the 
example of the spleen, which is alike the seat of leucocyte- 
formation and of blood- destruction, renders it unnecessary to 
reject .the view that the “head-kidney” is an organ in which 
leucocytes or blood-corpuscles are formed. In but few Teleostomi 
IS a purely lymphoid “head-kidney” entirely wanting, as, for 
example, m the Sim-Fish {Orthagoriseus vwlcC)} As previousl-v 
mentioned the Dipnoi are remarkable for the extraordinary 
development of lymphoid tissue, inasmuch as it forms a thick 
mvestmg mass round the Hdneys and gonads in addition to its 
exc^tiond abundance in the walls of the alimentary cank 
tr,nw ^ ordmary lymphatic glands in Fishes is well 

want of 

Ib^da^ „n ^ compensated for by the super- 

abundance of lymphoid tissue m other parts of the body.* 

Balfour, Quart. J. Micr. xxii. 1882 p 12 

SwAle Vincent, <5,. c«.p. 78. » pp.' 77,’ 78. * Balfour, <3,. p. 16. 


CHAPTER XIII 


MUSCULAR SYSTEM LOCOMOTION SOUND-PRODUCING ORGANS — 

ELECTRIC ORGANS - - 

Muscular System. — The various muscles of the body may be 
arranged in two systems : (i.) the somatic or parietal, composed of 
striated or voluntary muscle-fibres; and (ii.) the splanchnic or 
visceral, consisting for the most part of unstriated or involuntary 
fibres. Somatic muscles form the great lateral longitudinal 
muscles of the trunk and tail, which retain the primitive 
embryonic metamerism to a greater extent in Fishes than in 
any other Vertebrates, and are the principal muscles associated 
with locomotion. The lateral muscles are composed of a series, 
of transverse muscle-segments or myotomes, which are >-shaped, 
or S-shaped, or they even take a zigzag course from above 
downward The myotomes are disposed in pairs, and they are 
separated from one another by fibrous septa or myocommata. 
Each myotome is divided into a dorsal or epiaxial portion, and a 
ventral or hypaxial portion, by a longitudinal, horizontal, fibrous 
septum extending outwards from the vertebral centra to the skin. 
The muscles of the pectoral and pelvic fins are derivatives from 
more or fewer of the adjacent myotomes. The splanchnic muscles 
include the musculature of the walls of the alimentary canal, as 
well as those specialised portions of the visceral system which 
are represented by the muscles of the branchial arches and the 
jaws, and are composed of striated fibres. 

Locomotion. — A Fish and a Bird are equally remarkable for 
the many and various ways in which they are adapted for locomo- 
tion in the particular medium in which they live. In its shape 
the Fish is admirably adapted for cleaving the water. Spindle- 
like in shape, but thicker in front than behind, a Fish resembles 
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a double wedge, the thick part of which is represented by the head 
and one of the thin edges by the free hinder margin of the caudal 
fin. The body is bounded by smooth flowing contour lines, unbroken 
by any sharp separation of the body regions from one another, and 
with no points of resistance to its forward motion through the 
water. The body being thicker in front than behind, and, as seen 
in transverse section, broader above than below, it follows that its 
centre of gravity will be nearer the head than the tail, and nearer 
the dorsal than the ventral surface. The dorsal position of the 
centre of gravity necessarily renders the equilibrium of the body 
unstable, and were it not for the balancing action of the paired 
fins the Fish would float belly upwards, as is always the case 
after death. Most Fishes are provided with a membranous gas- 
containing sac, the air-bladder, the principal function of which is 
to render the Fish, bulk for bulk, of the same weight as the 
water, so that in this position of equilibrium, or plane of least 
effort, the animal can execute its various, locomotor movements 
with a minimum expenditure of muscular effort — an advantage 
which no other animal possesses.^ To give stability to the body, 
and to steady its course when swimming, the Fish has a dorsal 
and a ventral keel, formed by the anal and dorsal fins, which, 
like the sliding keel of a yacht, can be raised or lowered as 
occasion requires. When these fins are removed the course of 
the Fish becomes zigzag, and the animal wobbles. 

The organs more directly- concerned with swimming are the 
tail and the caudal fin, and the pectoral and pelvic fins, but the 
relative share which these structures take in the actual pro- 
pulsion of the Fish differs greatly. The principal organ of loco- 
motion in the typical Fish is the powerful museular tail, which, 
in swimming, is lashed from side to side by the alternating con- 
traction of the great longitudinal muscles on opposite sides of the 
vertebral column.® In such movements the tail is first flexed or 
bent, say to the right side : this stroke has been termed the non- 
effective or back stroke. By a stroke in the reverse direction the 
tail is then extended and straightened, that is to say, the Fish 
makes the forward or effective stroke. By a rapid succession of 
such strokes to the right and left sides alternately the Fish is 

' See Chapter XI, 

Pettigrew, Ardmal Locoyfu>U(m, Intemat. Sd,. Series, London, 1874, p. 64 ; 
Gadow, Sdem^for All (Cassell), v. p. 302. 
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forced through the water. It is obvious, however, that the 
extension or effective stroke must have a considerable surplus of 
power over the flexion or non-effective stroke, and how this result 
is achieved will now be briefly considered. Experiment, and the 
observation of Fishes like the Sturgeon, which habitually move 
with sufficient slowness to allow the phases of their swimming 
movements to be followed without much difficulty, show that in 
swimming a Fish throws its body into two opposite and comple- 
mentary curves, a cephalic curve formed 
by the anterior half of the body and a 
caudal curve by the tail The double 
curve enables the Fish always to present 
a convex, less resisting or non-biting sur- 
face to the water during the flexion of 
the tail to the right or left as the case 
may be, and a concave or biting surface 
during extension, that is when the tail is 
straightening itself during the effective 
stroke. 

Fig. 204, which represents a Fish in 

two successive positions while swimming, 

will serve to illustrate these conclusions. 

A Fish in the position A has its body 

thrown into a cephalic concavity directed 

to the right and a caudal concave surface 

facing the left. The tail is bent to the 

right of the line a 6, which corresponds 

i. i j S’!®- 204.— To illustrate the 
to the axis of the Fish when at rest and j^ode in which the tail of 

to the course pursued by the animal ordinary Fish is used 
- . . ... in swimming. See the 

when swimming, and is in the position text for the lettering. 

which it assumes during a flexion stroke, ^etti^w ) 
with its convex non-biting surface directed 
outwards and its concave biting surface inwards. The tail is 
now ready for an extension stroke, and while this is in 
progress it is clear that the concave biting surface of the tail 
will meet the water, while at the conclusion of the stroke 
the tail will be in a line with a h. At the same time the 

cephalic curve has so far diminished that the long axis of 

the body for a momentary period will also coincide with a 6, 

and the Fish is free to advance without impediment. The tail. 


b. 
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however, continues its movement to the left, but now^ as a flexion 
stroke, and assumes the curvature and position indicated in B, 
with a reversal in the direction of both the cephalic and caudal 
curves, but in the meantime the force of the preceding extension 
stroke has forced the Fish along the line alto the new position 
indicated by B. By a rapid succession of alternating flexions 
and extensions, during which the tail describes figure - of - 8 
curves, the Fish trayels in an undulating forward course with a 
maximum of propelling power and a minimum of slip. In 
short, the action of the tail precisely resembles the action of the 
stern-oar in the operation of sculling a boat. 

There are also other considerations which add to the surplus 
power of the extension stroke by lessening the resistance of the 
water to the flexion or non-effective stroke. During the flexion 
stroke the tail fin is less expanded and its area diminished, and 
by the rotation of the Fish on its long axis the surface of the 
tail strikes the water obliquely, and further, the tail moves with 
less rapidity. On the contrary, when the extension stroke is 
made these conditions are reversed. The caudal fin is expanded, 
the stroke is more rapid, and by the reverse rotation of the Fish 
the tail now strikes the water with its fiat surface. In other 
words, the action of the tail during the two strokes may be com- 
pared to the "feathering” of an oar in rowing. Nor is this 
all A Fish in motion through the water produces a suction 
current behind it. The current offers but little resistance to the 
flexion stroke, inasmuch as the direction of the two coincide, 
but during the extension stroke the tail meets the full force of 
the current, and consequently its grip and propelling power are 
greatly enhanced. There is a striking analogy between the 
movements of a Fish’s tail in swimming and the action of the 
screw of a steamer, but as a propelling organ the former is far 
superior to the latter. As we have seen, the tail of a living 
Fish can so adjust its shape and surface that it alternately eludes 
and grips the water in accordance with the needs of paiiljtieular 
strokes. 

The curves into which the body of a Fish is thrown when 
swimming are never less than two, but in long-bodied Fishes, 
such as the Eels, the number may be increased, and in every 
case the curves occur in pairs and are complementary to one 
another. ^ 
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Many Fishes can jump out of the water, either in pursuit of 
insect food, like the Trout, or to enable them to escape the pur- 
suit of their foes, like the Flying-Fish {Exocoetui), by means of 
a single forcible stroke of the tail, when the Fish is in a nearly 
vertical position close to the surface of the water. It is thus 
that the Salmon executes its remarkable leaps over weirs or up 
salmon-ladders when ascending rivers for spawning. 

The tail is also used for steering. If kept bent to one side when 
the Fish is moving the tail acts like a rudder, and the course of 
the Fish is deflected to that side ; or the direction may be altered 
by single strokes of the tail to the right or left, according to the 
course which the Fish desires to pursue. 

In the majority of Fishes the paired fins are probably of 
little use for propulsion, and their action in this as in other 
functions is not always clear. In the Sharks and Dog-Fishes as 
well as in some Teleosts their planes are nearly horizontal when the 
fins are extended from the body ; in others they are more oblique, 
so that the surfaces of the fins look upwards and backwards, and 
downwards' and forwards ; and in others again their surfaces are 
so nearly vertical that their strokes wiU be backwards and for- 
wards. The pectoral fins also vary in their position on the sides 
of the body, being much more dorsal in some Fishes than in 
others. The paired fins may act as lateral keels in steadying the 
course of the Fish especially when ’the fins are extended and 
their planes* are horizontal. They certainly seem to act as 
balancers in keeping the Fish on an even keel, and in counter- 
acting the tendency of the Fish to turn belly upwards — a result 
which is attained by a slight upward and downward movement 
of the fins, and particularly of the pectoral fins. A Fish deprived 
of its pectoral members sinks downwards at the head and assumes 
an oblique position in the water. Eemoval of both the pectoral 
and pelvic fins of one side causes the Fish to roll over to that 
side ; and if the fins are removed from both sides the animal 
turns * belly upwards like a dead Fish. The pectoral fins may 
also be used for steering : a backward stroke of one fin while the 
other is kept folded back against the body will wheel the Fish 
round to the opposite side. From the ventral position of its. 
mouth a Shark is forced to turn over to one side in order to 
seize its prey, and this movement of rotation is . probably pro- 
duced by the down strokes of the pec^al fin of one side. In 

VOL. VII 2 A 
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some Fishes it would seem that the pectoral fins may assist loco- 
motion by acting as paddles. The 15-spined Stickleback {OasU 
rosteus spinosus) frequently progresses by their aid alone ; and, as 
their action can be reversed at pleasure, it is not unusual to see 
this Fish move backwards. The fins appear to be rotated or 
twisted in spiral movements like the tail when used for swim- 
ming, or like the wings of Insects in flying. 

It has been mentioned that the function of the median fins 
(dorsal and anal) is to give stability to the Fish by acting as 
dorsal and ventral keels. This is certainly the case in the 
generality of Fishes. Nevertheless, there are exceptional in- 
stances in which one, or even both, of these fins are important 
swimming organs, acting either as a substitute for a tail which 
has become adapted for other uses, or as supplementary to that 
organ. Thus, in some of the Syngnathidae (Pipe-Fishes and Sea- 
Horses) the small size or absence of the caudal fin, and its use as 
a prehensile organ, renders the tail of little, or no value as a pro- 
pelling organ : hence it is that these Fishes swim by a lateral 
undulating movement of the dorsal fin. To enable them to do 
this the supporting skeleton presents certain interesting modifica- 
tions. In the majority of Teleoats the arrangement of the fin- 
muscles, and the nature of the articulation between the dermal 
fin-rays and their basal mdial supports, which is generally some 
form of a hinge-joint, are such as to limit the motion of the rays 
to simple elevation or depression in the vertical plane, and no 
lateral motion of the fin is possible. But in the Syngnathidae, 
as in the Pipe-Fish (Siphonostomcb typhl^j there is an excep- 
tionally mobile articulation between the dermal fin-rays and 
the distal radial nodules T^ich their cleft bases embrace and the 
bony proximal or basal radials, so that the fin can be flexed or 
bent to^ the right or to the left. In addition to this, by a 
change in the insertion of their tendons, the muscles correspond*^ 
ing to the ordinary elevator and depressor muscles of the fin-rays 
in other Fishes are capable of producing extensive lateral move- 
ments of the fin, or, by contracting in orderly sequence, of bringing 
about the char^teristic undulating motion of the fin. A similar 
mechanisrn exists in many Plectognathi species of 
MoT^anthuB, Biodon, Tetrodon and Orthagoriacus) ^ in connexion 
with both the dorsal and anal fins, but in these Fishes the 
* Bridge, Jowm, Linn, Soe, {Zool)rxxv, 1896, p. 530. 
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action of the median fins in swimming must be regarded as 
supplementary to that of the tail. 

Swimming is by no means the only form of locomotion in 
vogue amongst Fishes. A few, like the Angler-Fishes (LopTiius), 
habitually use the pectoral fins for crawling about the sea-bottom. 
The East Indian Goby, PeriophtJialmuBj uses its pectoral fins, 
which are bent at an angle like an elbow-joint, for hopping over 
sandy flats left bare by the retreating tide. The Flying-Fish 
{Exocoetus), when projected from the water by a stroke of its 
powerful tail, expands its large pectoral fins, and, using them 
after the fashion of a parachute, floats through the air for con- 
siderable distances before returning to its natural medium. The 
“Flying Gurnards” (JDactylopterus) are also capable of short 
aerial excursions in a similar fashion. Nor is tree-climbing 
beyond the province of a Fish, if credit be given to the assertion 
that the Indian “Climbing-Perch” (Anabas scandeTis) uses its 
opercular spines for ascending trees. Many freshwater Fishes 
are known to migrate across land from one pool or river to 
another, usually during the night. Eels do so by a serpentine 
or wriggling motion of their long bodies, but in others the 
pectoral fins seem to be the principal organs used for the 
purpose, aided, it may be, by a perverted use of the tail. 

Sound-producing Organs. — Contrary to popular belief sound- 
producing or vocal organs are by no means uncommon in Fishes, 
especially in certain families of Teleosts, It is not always easy, 
however, to discriminate between involuntary, abnormal, or acci- 
dental sounds, and those due to the action of special vocal organs. 
There are, moreover, some Fishes which observations have shown 
to utter highly characteristic sounds, although the precise nature 
of the sound-producing mechanism is at present unknown ; while 
other Fishes appear to possess organs which, on anatomical 
grounds, are perhaps vocal in function, although nothing is 
known of the nature of the sounds they emit. Here those 
organs only will be considered which, either with certainty or 
with some degree of probability, may be regarded as vocal struc- 
tures. For most of our knowledge of these interesting structures 
we are indebted to the researches of Sorensen and Dufoss^.^ 

^ Sorensen, Om Lydorgarier has Fishet Copenhagen, 1884 ; Bufoss4, Ann. d. 
Set Nod. Ser. 5, xix,. Art. 5, 1874, and xs. Art. 3^ 1874. £V>r references to earlier 
papers see Sorensen, op. cit. 
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(a) Stridulation . — Stridulation as a method of souud-prodiic- 
tion has been recorded in many Teleosts, and one of the most 
interesting examples occurs in the sinplar Indian Siluroid, 
(Odlomystax gagata)? In this Fish (Fig. 205) the first five 
vertebrae are rigidly connected with one another and with the 
skull, mainly through the union of the neural spines of the third, 
fourth, and fifth vertebrae, and their articulation with the supra- 
occipital bone. The united spines together form a high, laterally- 
compressed lamina of bone, the hinder portion of which is 

vertically cleft into two thin 
plates separated by an in- 
terval sufliciently wide to 
receive the first interspinous 
bone of the dorsal fin. The 
inner surface of each of the 
two plates is traversed by a 
series of about thirty par- 
allel, close-set, vertical ridges, 
while the first interspinous 
bone is similarly ridged on 
both its faces like a double 
file. Lastly, it may be men- 
tioned that owing to the 
width of the intervertebral 
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Fig. 205. — Stridnlating apparatus of CaUo- 
mystaa: gagata. is\ The first interspinous 


hone, the lower part of which forms the 
double file and fits into the interval between 
the Meft neural spines and Tia® ; is®, is®, 
second and third interspinous bones ; tis®, 

713/^f ?is®, neural spines of the third, fourth, 
and fifth vertebrae ; s\ s®, spine-like rays 
of the dorsal fin ; so, supra-occipitai. (After ligament between them the 

fifth and sixth vertebral 
centra are articulated by a joint of unusual mobility. The 
action of the mechanism is simple. By the vertical movements 
of the sixth and succeeding trunk vertebrae, with the inter- 
spinous bones which they support, on the rigid structure formed 
by the head and first five vertebrae, the file-like first interspinous 
bone moves backwards and forwards, and, by scraping against 
the ridges on the inner surfaces of the cleft neural spines, gives 
rise to a ‘harsh grating noise, which is particularly unpleasant 
when artificially produced. The lateral movements of the trunk 
in ordinary locomotion do not affect the mechanism : it is only 
when the trunk is alternately flexed and extended in the vertical 
plane that the mechanism comes into play and a noise is pro- 

^ Haddon, Joum. Anai, omA Phys, sv. 1881, p. 322 ; Bridge and Haddon, Phil, 
Trans, 184, 1893, p. 168. 
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duced. In the Bull-head {Coitus scorpius') the preoperculum is 
modified for stridulation, and in Dactylo'pterus the hyomandibular 
bone ; in other Fishes, as in some Siluroids {e,g, species of Boras), 
stridulation takes place between a basal process from the great 
spine of the pectoral fin and the wall of a socket in the cleithrum 
into which the process is received, or between the small first 
spine of the dorsal fin and a roof-like process at the upper ex- 
tremity of the first interspinous bone ; also, in a somewhat similar 
fashion in the anterior dorsal fin of such widely different Fishes 
as certain Trigger-Fishes (Sclerodermi) pertaining to the genera 
JBalistes, Monacanthus, and Triacanthus, Acanthurus chirurgus 
(Acanthuridae), the Boar-Fish {Gajpros aper), Gentriscus scolopax 
(Centriscidae), and the Three -spined Stickleback {Oastrosteus 
acuUatus) ; and even between the spinose ray of the pelvic fin 
and the basipterygium in Triacanthus, Capros, and Qastrosteus. 

In the “ Drumming ” Trigger-Fish {Balistes aculeatus),^ which 
frequents the coral-reefs off the Island of Mauritius, .stridulation 
takes place between the postclavicles and a longitudinally grooved 
area on the inner surface of each cleithrum. Both the cleithra 
and postclavicles are in intimate relation with the air-bladder, 
and the sound produced by friction is apparently strengthened 
by the transference of the vibrations to the walls and gaseous 
contents of that organ. The passage of the sound -vibrations 
to the surrounding medium is facilitated by the fact that for a 
portion of their extent the lateral walls of the air-bladder are 
in contact with the superficial skin, which visibly shares in 
the vibratory movement of the bladder when the characteristic 
drumming sounds of Balistes are being emitted. 

Stridulating sounds may also be produced by the friction of 
the upper and lower pharyngeal teeth, as in a species of Mackerel 
{Scorriber irachyu/rus). By the grating of its teeth the Sun-Fish 
{Orthagoriscus mold) is said to emit sounds similar to those pro- 
duced by the grinding of the teeth in Pigs and Buminants ; and 
Moseley ^ has remarked of a species of Balistes that the “ living 
Fish when held in the hand makes a curious metallic clicking 
noise by grating its teeth.” 

(S) Breathing Characteristic breathing or murmur- 

ing sounds, or ''bruits de souflde” as Dufoss^ terms them, are 

^ Mobius, Siiz. d, Berlm. ATcad, d. Wiss. 1889, p. 999. 

® Notes ly a Natwralist on " Challenger, '' London, 1879, p. 51. 
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produced hj a few Teleosts, among which may he mentioned the 
Eels, certain Cyprinidae, as, for example, the Carp (C^primis carpiQ\ 
several species of Loaches (e.g. Misgurnus fossilis and Colitis 
taemd)i and the European Siluroid, Silurus glanis. According 
to Dnfoss^ these sounds originate in some cases from the expul- 
sion of gas from the air-bladder through the ductus pneumaticus 
and mouth, and in others, as in Misgurnus fossilis, they are pro- 
duced by the rapid ejection through the anus of bubbles of air 
previously taken in at the mouth. 

(o) Sounds produced through the agency of muscles connected 
with the air-lladder. — In addition to its usual function as a 
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Fig, 206. — The air-bladder and elastic-spring-mechanism in Auchmiptmcs nodosi^. A, 
Cavity of the bladder exposed by the removal of its ventral wall : a.c, anterior 
chamber; d, clavicle; c,tr, crescentic process of the tripus; Z.c, left lateral 
chamber ; U, longitudinal septum separating the two lateral chambers ; oes 
oesophagus ; p,s, pectoral spine ; t.8, the narrow transverse septum which partially 
separates the anterior from the two lateral chambers. B, Ventral view of the 
anterior vertebrae, to show the elastic springs : as, the oval bony plates in which the 
da^c sprmgp terminate ; first rib ; transverse process of the fifth vertebra : 
first vertebral centrum ; d, oes, and^s, as in A. (From Bridge and Haddon.) 

hydrostatic organ or « float” the air-bladder is often modified in 
various ways in different Teleosts, and adapted for use as a sound- 
produdng organ. 

In the South American Siluroid, jAuchen/ipterus nodosus, the 
transverse processes of the fourth vertebra are bent downwards 
and^ backwards, and at the same time become converted into 
fleaible and highly elastic springs (Fig. 206, B). Their distal 
extremities expand into oval bony plates which are imbedded in 
the anterior waU of the air-bladder, and often cause the lattei 
to bulge inwards (Fig. 206, A). From the occipital rejzipn ol 
the skull arise two powerful muscles which pass backw^ds tc 
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their insertion into the anterior faces of the two springs. By 
the contraction of these muscles the springs, and consequently 
also the front wall of the bladder, are drawn forwards; but 
directly the muscles relax, the elasticity of the springs causes 
them to move backwards to their former position, carrying with 
them the wall of the air-bladder. Hence it follows that the 
rapid alternating contraction and relaxation of the muscles will 
impart a vibratory movement to the anterior wall of the bladder 
and to the gaseous contents of that organ, with the result that a 
sound is produced. As a rule, those Fishes in which an elastic- 
spring-mechanism is present have the air-bladder subdivided by 
internal septa into a series of chambers freely communicating 
with one another ; and no doubt the intensity of the sound is 
greatly increased by the vibratory movements of the gases across 
the free edges of the septa, and from one chamber to another. The 
elastic-spring type of vocal organ is apparently restricted to the 
Siluridae,^ and besides occurring in AiLchenipterus is found also 
in the South American genera Doras, Oxydoras, Bhinodoras, and 
Euanemus ; in the African genera Synodontis and Malojpterurus ; 
and in at least four species of the Indian genus Pangasius? 
There are also a few Teleosts in which the air-bladder is provided 
with special muscles, but, instead of being connected with elastic 
springs, the muscles extend from the skull, and are inserted 
directly into the wall of the bladder (Fig. 207) ; or, without being 
in any way attached to the skeleton, the muscles simply invest 
some portion of the surface of the air-bladder. In other Fishes 
the air-bladder, without possessing special muscles of its own, 
may; nevertheless, be partially invested by tendinous, or partly 
muscular and partly tendinous, extensions from the muscles of 
the body-wall (Fig. 208), or may be intimately related to certain 
muscles connected with the pectoral girdle. Whatever the 
precise relation of the air-bladder to its muscles it is probable 
that the physiological effect is in most cases the same. By the 
rapid alternating contraction and relaxation of the muscles, some 
part of the wall of the bladder becomes alternately compressed 

1 The elastic -spring -mechanism has been described by several writers, who 
had assigned to it various functions, but Sorensen (op. dt, pp. 85-91) was the 
first to discover its vocal function by observations and experiments on Doras 
mamlatus. 

“ tore mechanism is apparently absent in one species of Pcmgasius (P. mwron&rm). 
Bridge and Haddon, o^. dt. p. 220. 
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and relaxed in such a way as to initiate a series of vibratory 
movements in the gases of that organ, and so produce definite 
sounds. In not a few of the Fishes the cavity of the bladder 
is subdivided by external constrictions or by internal septa, or 
is complicated by the development of lateral, tubular, caecal 
branches; and hence the vibratory movements of the gases will be 
greatly strengthened by their passage across the edges of the. 
septa, or the apertures of the caeca, and the intensity of the 



Fig. 207. — ^Ventral view of the air-bladder and 
its extrinsic muscle in Platystoma. a.h. 
Air-bladder ; a.l.Cf left antero-lateral caecum 
of the bladder ; b.o, basioccipital ; 5.<zo, body- 
urall in contact with the lateral wall of the 
bladder ; centrum of the first vertebra ; 
df {|)avicle ; d.p, ductus pneumaticus ; 

extrinsic muscles of the bladder; 
(st-temporal. (From Bridge and 
bn.) 


Fig. 208. — Air-bladder and its 
muscles in Micropogon un- 
Matus. a.hj Air - bladdjer ; 
right lateral caecum ; 
musculo-tendinous ex- 
tensions from the muscles of 
, the body- wall, which partially 
invest the surface of the air- 
bladder, (From Sorensen.) 


resultant sounds also increased. It will be readily understood 
that the nature and quality of the sounds emitted by different 
Fishes will necessarily vary with the shape of the air-bladder, 
the number and arrangement of the internal sefpta ai^d the caeca, 
and the strength and disposition of the contracting niuscles. 
In a few ifeleosts (Triglidae and Zeidae) sounds are said to be 
produced by the rapid vibration of an annul^ir, or centrally-per- 
forated, muscular diaphragm, which stretches ’across the cavity of 
the air-bladder,^ Nevertheless, it must be strongly emphasised 
that, while in some Fishes the air-bladder and its muscles 

1 Moreau, Compt lix. 1864, p. 436 ; Avm, d. Sd. Nat, (6) iv. 1876, 

p. 65i'* 
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undoubtedly constitute a vocal organ, there are many others 
in which the bladder can only be inferred to be sound-producing 
from its general agreement in anatomical structure with the 
same organ in Fishes where its vocal function has been clearly 
proved. 

By one or other of these various methods the air-bladder is 
either known to be sound-producing, or is believed with good 
reason to be such, in the following Teleosts,^ and many others : — 
Certain species of the South-American genera of Siluridae, 
PimeloduSj Sorvhvm^ Platystoma, Piratinga, Gentromochlus, and 
Trachelyo]pterus\ species of the South-American family Chara- 
cinidae ; ArMyojpsis spelaea^ the blind Fish from the Mammoth 
Cave of Kentucky (Ainblyopsidae) ; among the Syngnathidae, 
the short-snouted Sea-Horse {Hij^jpocarrupus Irevirostris) of the 
British Coasts ; certain Sclerodermi, such as the Trigger-Fishes, 
Balistes vetula, Triacanthus brevirostriSj P hiaculeatus, and 
Monacanthus pardalis, and also some Coffer Fishes ” {e,g. 

, species of Ostroucion ) ; some Gymnodontes (species of Biodon and 
Tetrodon ) ; a few Serranidae species of Therapon and 

PristipomcC ) ; species of Holacanthus (Chaetodontidae) and in 
' Holocentrum sogho (Berycidae) ; such Sciaenidae as the Drum 
(Pogonias chroTnis'), the “ Maigre {Sciaena aquila'), which has 
sometimes been taken in British waters, Urribrina cirrhosa, 
Otolithus regalis, and Micropogon undulatus^ and, with more or 
less probability, many other species of the same family ) one 
species of Zeidae, the John Dory {Zeus fdber)\ BatraMjj^tau 
among t]xQ Batrachidae ; several species of Gurnards (TriiT^ae) 
belonging to the genera PHonotus and Trigla\ the so-called 
Flying Gurnard, Dactylopt&rus voUtans (Dactylopteridae) ; the 
Indian species Ophiocephalus marulius and 0.' gachua (Ophio- 
cephalidae); amongst the Gadidad, the Cod {Qadus morrhua) 
and the Haddock {G. aeglefinus ) ; in such Zoarcidae as the blind 
Fish {Lucifuga subterranea) from the subterranean waters of 
the caves of Cuba, ai^ also in some Ophidiidae (e.^'.^species of 
Ophidium). 

In Fishes other than Teleosts, instances of normal sound- 
production by special vocal structures are rare. Ho recorded 
instances are known in the Cyclostomes or the ElasmoJ^jrafuchs,^ 

1 SSrensen, LydorgamAr, p. 82, et, seg. 

® Cf. Mettenheimer, Arc^. /. AriaL w. Physiol. 1858, p. 302. 
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but th6r6 is ©vidsncs that sounds are emitted by Polyjptcvus 
among the Orossopterygii, and by the Dipnoids Neoceratodus} 
ProtojpteTws, and Lepidosiren, although it is not certainly known 
how they are produced, or that they may not be the accidental 
concomitants of the inspiratory or expiratory action of the lungs 
in breathing. 

As to the nature of the sounds produced by the air-bladder 
and its muscles in. different Teleosts, a few examples may be 
given. 

The sound produced by the elastic -spring -apparatus of a 
recently caught Doras rmculatuBj has been described as a “ deep 
growling tone,” which may be distinctly heard at a distance of 
100 feet when the Fish is out of the water. Under like condi- 
tions the air-bladder and its muscles, in a species of Platystoma, 
emit a similar sound. On .the other hand, the sound produced 
by the elastic springs of the Electric Siluroid (Malopterurus 
dectricus) has been compared to the hissing of a cat. The Sea- 
Horse {HippoGampus Iremrostris) utters a monotonous sound 
analogous to that of a tambour, which is characteristic of both 
sexes, but is more intense and frequent in the breeding season. 
The " Coffer Fish ” (Ostraeion trigonus) emits a growling sound, 
as also does the " Globe Fish ” {Tetrodon honckenii) when taken 
out of the water.^ The air-bladder and its muscles in the 
‘"Drum” {Pogonias chromis), constitute the most powerful 
sound-producing organ yet found in any Fish. The sounds 
emitted by the “Drum” are better expressed by the word 
drumming than by any other, and have frequently been heard by 
persons in vessels lying at anchor on the coasts of the United 
States, where these Fishes abound.^ The “ Drum ” begins its 
drumming noise in the spawning season in April, but is rarely 
heard afterwards. The “ Maigre ” {Sciaena aquila), whose musical 
performances aue ;^rhaps responsible for the Homeric fable of the 
song of the Sirens, is remarkable among Fishes for the variety 
of its sounds, which have been compared to bellowing, purring, 
buzzing, and whistling.^ The sound is often so intense that it 
may be heard when the Fish is at a depth of 18 metres, and the 

^ Giinther, Phil. Tram^ 161, 1871, p. 642. 

2 Pappe, Synopsis of ths EdihU Fishes at the Cape of Good Hope, Capetown, 
1853, p. 8. 

® Gunther, Stvdy of Fishes, Edinburgh, 1880, p. 427. 

* Day, Fishes of Great Britain and Irelwnd, London, i. 1880-1884, p. 151. 
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ear of the observer two metres above the water ; and it has been 
recorded that by listening for these sounds, shoals of Maigres have 
been successfully netted. They rarely emit sounds when isolated ; 
but in shoals, during the breeding season, they do not cease to 
make sounds with a vigour and a persistency which apparently 
must soon wear out their strength. One of the Indian Horse- 
Mackerels {Gararwc hijpjpos) grunts like a young Pig when captured, 
and the sound is repeated whenever it is moved, as long as vitality 
remains. A West Indian species of the same family {Argynosus 
mmer) has been observed to produce a like sound, while an 
Egyptian Garanx (O', rhonchus) is known to the Arabs as the 
“ Chakoura ” or “ Snorter.” ^ The sounds produced by the 
different British Gurnards, such as the Grey Gurnard {Trigla 
gurnardus), the Piper {T. lyrcC), the Elleck or Cuckoo Gurnard 

cuculus)y and the Tub-Fish {T, hirundo), have been compared 
to snoring, a sonorous and prolonged grunting, crooning (whence, 
perhaps, the term ‘^crooner,” by which the Grey Gurnard is known 
in Ireland), and croaking. The John Dory {Zeus faber)^ 
utters sounds analogous to those of the Gurnards. Among the 
Dipnoi Lepidosiren is said to make a growling sound, and Aeo- 
ceratodus a grunting noise which may be heard at night for 
some distance. 

Whatever the nature of the vocal mechanism, it is highly 
probable that the sounds produced by Fishes travel to considerable 
distances in the water, inasmuch as the latter medium is a far 
better conductor of sound than air, and, moreover, the transmission 
of sound- vibrations from the air-bladder to the water is facilitated 
in many Fishes by the fact that, for a portion of its extent on 
each side the bladder is in direct contact with the superficial skin 
behind the pectoral girdle. 

From the by 110 means exhaustive list of examples given above, 
it is obvious that in some form or other vocal organs are present 
in a considerable number of Fishes, both freshwater and marine, 
belonging to widely different groups ; and further, that even in the 
same species (e.g. Boras mcxulatus and other Siluridae), both 
stridulation and the action of extrinsic muscles on the air-bladder 
may be utilised as a means of sound-production. Certain 
Teleostean families like the Siluridae, the Sciaenidae, and the 
Triglidae, seem to be distinguished above aU others by the pre- 
^ Sorensen, op. dt, Moreau, op. dt. 
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valence of some form of vocal organ. According to Sorensen, the 
first mentioned of the three families inclndes no less than 68 
species, which utilise the air-bladder alone as a sound-producmg 
organ. Nevertheless, there still remain many Teleostean families, 
rich in genera and species, and with an almost world-wide 
geographical distribution, in which such organs have not yet 
been found. 

The advantages which Fishes derive from the possession of 
sound-producing organs are sufS.ciently obvious. 

A characteristic feature in the reproduction of most Fishes is 
the general absence of any process of conjugation between the sexes, 
the eggs being fertilised in the water after their extrusion from 
the body of the female, and, consequently, any device which will 
facilitate the formation of shoals during the breeding season must 
be of great advantage to the species by largely increasing the 
chances that the ova will be fertilised, and thus secure the more 
successful propagation of the race. Hence it may be concluded 
that the vocal organs .of Fishes are a means to this end, and that 
the sounds they produce are in fact recognition -sounds which 
enable Fishes of the same species to congregate together at 
periods when reproductive activity is greatest. This view is 
• in harmony with much that is known of the habits of these 
Fishes, especially with the fact that particular sounds are often 
characteristic of particular species, and that the sounds are pro- 
duced most frequently and with greater intensity during the 
breeding season than at any other time. While useful to all 
Fishes that possess them, vocal organs are, no doubt, specially 
serviceable to those Fishes which, from the nature of their habitat, 
can make but little use of their eyes ; and this fact may perhaps 
explain the prevalence of such organs in the Siluridae, which 
are frequently bottom- or ground-feeding Fishes, and often live in 
muddy waters. 

The sounds emitted by Fishes may also, in some instances at 
least, be warning sounds. Many of the sound-producing Fishes 
are provided with exceptionally strong spines either in connexion 
with the median and paired fins, as in many Siluridae^ or on the 
general surface of the body, as in Diodon Tiystrix. Such spines 
are very effective weapons for offensive or defensive purposes, 
and are capable of inflicting very severe wounds. The natural 
enemies of these Fishes learn by experience or instinct to 
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associate particular sounds with the possession of dangerous 
spines, and warned by the sounds, they refrain from attacking 
the owner of the spines, to the mutual advantage of both. 

Electric Organs. ^ 

— Electric organs ^ 

capable of generat- 
ing more or less 
powerful electric 
discharges are pre- 
sent in certain 
Fishes, both marine 
and freshwater. 

They occur in a 
few Elasmobranchs 
(species of Baia, 

Torjpedo, and 
Hyjpnos), in such 
Teleosts as the 
African Silurid 
Malojpterurus, the 
‘'Electric Eel*' 

(Qymnotus), and in 
species of Mormy- 
ridae (e.g. ifor- 
myrus). With one 
exception electric 
organs are com- 
posed of metamor- 

T^h nspd mus- 209.— An Electric Bay {Torpedo) dissected to show 

pnOSeCL lUUo ^ ^ , Tiftrvfta su'D'dI'VIIIS the 

cular fibres, and 
their nerve-endings 
or motor end- 
plates. The species 
of Eaia have two 
small electric 

organs, one on each , .r ^ 2 

side of the terminal portion of the taH.^ In Oymnoim the 

1 Ev^, PMl. Trans. 179 (b), 1888, pp. 899, 410, and 639 ; 183 (b), 1893, p. 389. 
■ * Ballowitz, Areh. Mikr. Amt. L 1897, p. 686 ; Carl Sachs, VhtsrsuOsmgen am 
Ziiteraalf Leipzig, 1881. 



L — ^An Uiieciric xw*.y 

electric organs. On the left the nerves supplying the 
oiKsn are dissected out. The prismatic areas on the 
surface of the organ indicate the 'if 

electric plates, of which there may he 600,000 in ea^ 
organ. The dorsal surface of the brain is exposed, or, 
Gills ; /, spiracle ; o, eye; o.e, electric oipM ; 
canals ; tr, tri-geminal nerve ; i/, its electric 5 

V, vagus ; /, fore-brain ; II, mid-brain ; //j; cerebdlum ; 
/V, electric lobe of the medulla oblongata. (From Parker 
and Haswell, after Gegenbaur.) 
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organs are much larger, and extend the whole length of the tail, 
which is fuUy four-fifths of the total length of the Fish, The 
Mormyridae also have their feeble electric organs in the caudal 
region. In all these Fishes the electric organs are modified 
portions of the caudal muscles. In the Torpedo, however, these 
organs are two large oval masses, one on each side of the head, 
between the gills and the cephalic prolongation of the pectoral 
fin (Fig. 209). Malo^terurus^ is exceptional in possessing an 
electric organ derived from the epidermis and not from the 
muscular system. In this Fish the organ envelops nearly the 
whole body like a mantle, between the skin and the subjacent 
muscles of the trunk and tail. An electric organ is composed 
of an immense number of electric plates ” (modified motor end- 
plates), abundantly supplied with nerves on one of their surfaces, 
and disposed in a series of vertical {Torpedo) or longitudinal 
{Gymnotus) columns, separated by septa of connective tissue. 
In the active state of the organ in the Torpedo^ the ventral 
surfaces of the plates, on which the nerves are distributed, become 
negative to the dorsal, and "the effect in all the plates of a 
column when summed up is, therefore, such that the dorsal end 
of a column becomes positive to the ventral end.*' ® Hence the 
current in the form of a succession of shocks passes from the 
ventral to the dorsal surface of the head. In Gymnotus, '^here 
the columns are longitudinally arranged, it is the anterior and 
posterior surfaces which become oppositely electrified, and the 
current passes from the tail to the head. The shock imparted 
by an electric discharge is most powerful in Gymnotusf' Malo- 
pterwms, and Torpedo ^ in the order named, and relatively weak in 
the remaining genera. The strength of the shock increases with 
the number of electric plates included in the circuit. Thus in 
Oymnotm the maximum shock is given when the body of the 
Fish is so curved that the head and the tail are in contact with 
different points on the surface of some otb^ Fish. The discharge 
may be reflex or voluntary. Eepeated discharges induce fatigue 
and weaken the shocks.* Electric organs-^ are powerful offensive 
or defensive structures, enabling the Fish to repel the attacks of 
enemies, or to stun or kill their prey. 

^ Ballowitz, Das BUctriscke Organ des JfHcandsdhm Zi^^rweUtSj Jena, 1899- 

® GQtch, Phil, Tram, 178, 1888, p. 487. * Id. op, p. 685. ^ Of, p. 580. 
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NERTOirS SYSTEM AND OEGANS OF SPECIAL SENSE 

The nervous system consists of the hrain and the spinal cord, 
and of the cranial and spinal nerves. The rudiment of the 
future brain and spinal cord first appears in the embryos of 
some Cyclostomes (e.g. Bdellosto'ma), of Elasmobranchs, and of 
Chcmdrostei (e.g. Acipenser), and oi Jfeoceratodus among the Dipnoi, 
in the form of a tubular medullary canal pinched off from the 
.epiblast of the dorsal surface of the body. By a somewhat 
different method, but with the same final result, a medullary 
canal is formed in other Cyclostomes (e.g. Petromyzon), in the 
Holostei and Teleostei, and in Lejpidosiren} from a solid in- 
growing keel of epiblast which subsequently becomes tubular- 
Later, the medullary canal in the head enlarges, and becomes 
divided by two transverse constrictions into three vesicles, the 
primary fore-, mid-, and hind-brain, leaving the rest of the canal 
to form the spinal cord. 

The Spinal Cord. — This portion of the medullary canal 
retains a simpler and more uniform cylindrical structure. Its 
walls thicken and their component cells become converted into 
nerve cells and nerve fibres, but a remnant of the original 
cavity remains in the ^ adult as a minute axial canal, with a 
ciliated epithelial lining^, the central canal of the spinal cord or 
TnyeloGoeU, In most Fishes the spinal cord extends the whole 
length of the body, but in some Teleosts, especially in certain 
Plectognathi, it is remarkably short. In a Sun-Fish {Orthago-- 
riscus\ 2^ metres long, and weighing about a ton and a half, the 
cord was only 15 mm. in length, or shorter than the brain. 

The Brain. — At an early stage in its embryonic history the 
1 GraJj^m Kerr, Quart. Joum. Mier. Sd. zlvi, 1902, p- 417. 
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l)rain. consists of three simple vesicles, the fofc-, the and 

the TiiMmin, the first of which lies in front of the anterior 
end of the notochord and is therefore pre-chordal in position. 
As development proceeds the walls of the vesicles undergo local 
thickenings, or they give rise to hollow paired or median out- 
growths, and by one or other of these methods the different parts 
of the 'complex adult brain are evolved, while the original 
cavities of the vesicles or of their outgrowths persist as a con- 
tinuous system of epithelium-lined spaces or “ ventricles. ^ The 
fore-brain is remarkable for the number and importance of the 
parts to which it gives rise. First, it bulges out in front into a. 
hollow vesicle, the ^roseThoepliolon, leaving the rest of the fore- 
brain as th.e[^alarriencephalon or diencephalon) (Yig. 210). The 
cavity of the prosencephalon is the prosocoele, and a piiir of 
thickenings in its floor form two basal ganglia or coTpora striata. 
In many Fishes the prosencephalon retains this simple vesicular 
condition, in which case the roof or pallium is usually epithelial 
and non-nervous ; but in others two hollow lobes grow out from 
it in front and give rise to two cerelral hemispheres or par en- 
cephala? Both contain extensions of the prosocoele, the para- 
codes or lateral ventricles, from the floor of which the-»corpora 
striata now project. The prolongation of the pallium forming 
the roof of the jiateral ventricles either remains partially epi- 
thelial, or it may acquire a wholly nervous structure and 
thicken to an extent which differs greatly in different Fishes. 
With the formation of the hemispheres the prosencephalon 
and its prosocoele become of secondary importance, and may 
cease to be recognisable as distinct from the thalamencephalon^ 
and its ventricle. The lateral ventricles then appear to com- 
municate directly with the third ventricle by two- apertures, the 
foramina of Munro. The forward growth- of the brain is com- 
pleted by the development of two hollow lobes, the olfactory loTm 
or rhinermephala, each of which contains a ventricle or rhinocoele 
communicating behind with the prosocoele, or, if hemispheres 
are present) with the corresponding lateral ventricle. ■ Scarcely 

1 For the nomenclature of the hrain ^^d its cavities see T. J. Parker, Mure , , 
xxxv. 1886, p 208 ; and Parker and HaswCll, Text^MooJs of Zoology, London^ 1807, 
ii. p. 94. 

® It is possible that the prosencephalon is merely the bulging anterior part Of 
the thalamencephalou ; if this be so the hemispheres are really paired;^tuiigrowths‘ 
from the thalamencephalon. 1 ^ v 
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less complicated, and perhaps even more interesting from a 
morphological standpoint, are the structm-es arising out of the 
thalamencephalon. B7 thickenings of its lateral walls two large 
ganglia, the optic thcdami, are formed, and on the inner or dorsal 
aspect of each of these a ganglion habenulae is developed. From 



Fig. 210. — Diagram of the general structure of the brain in Oraniates. A, vertical 
longitudinal section ; B, dorsal view showing the brain cavities on the right side. 
c, Cerebelluni ; central canal of the spinal cord ; cerebral hemispheres ; c.Sy 
corpus striatum ; F.B, fore-brain ; f,m, foramen of Munro ; hind-brain ; in-, 
infundibulum ; l.% lateral ventricle ; m, mesocode ; mid-brain ; medulla 
oblon^ta; o.l, Olfactory lobe; op.l^ optic lobe; op.t, optic thalamus; para- 
physis ; joc, prosocoele ; jon,o, pineal orgai^ ; p.o, parietal organ; pr, prosen- 
cephalon ; pt, pituitary body ; rh, rhinocoele ; sp.c^ spinal cord ; sjo, saccus vascu- 
losus ; th, thalamencephalon ; iii, iv, third and fourth ventricles. (After Parker 
and Haswell.) 


* the sides of the thalamencephalpn the primary o;ptic 'Resides are 
. derived, which later become transformed into the retinal parts 
of the paired eyes and the optic nerves. Besides the optic 
vesicles there is a second pair of embryonic outgrowths which 
arise frouj the roof of the thalamencephalon. These outgrowths 
form stalli^ vesicles and represent a pair of degenerate visual 
VOL. vu ' ' 2 b 
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organs. Usually tlisy become so displaced that the left one lies 
in front of the right, and they appear as if mediau. The subse- 
quent fate of the vesicles differs greatly in different Craniates. 
Both persist in the Lamprey, the right vesicle to some extent 
retaining its primitive' visual function as a ixiHctal eye and 
directly overlying the left or pineal vesicle. In Elasmobranchs the 
two unite to form a glandular organ, the so-called pineal hody of 
the adult, and in Teleosts the left vesicle disappears, leaving the 
right as a pineal body.^ There is also an embryonic median 
outgrowth from the roof of the prosencephalon, the paraphysis, 
which soon disappears and whose significance is not known. A 
median hollow downgrowth from the floor of the thalamencephalon 
forms the infundihidum, which becomes attached to a caecal 
diverticulum from the roof of the mouth. With rare exceptions 
the diverticulum loses all connexion with the mouth, and, as the 
pituitary lody or hypophysis, it appears as an appendage to the 
extremity of the infundibulum. In the Crossopterygii the con- 
nexion is retained even in the adult by means of a slender canal 
extending from the pituitary body and opening into the oral 
cavity. Laterally, the base of the infundibulum grows out into 
a pair of rounded lobes^ the loU inferiores, and distally into a 
thin-walled glandular sac, the saccus msculosns, which lies just 
behind the pituitary body. The cavity of the thalamencephalon 
persists as the third ventricle or diacoele. The parts of the brain 
developed from the mid-brain and the hind-brain are much less 
complicated, and, except for variations in size, they present a 
fairly uniform character in most Fishes. 

In the mid-brain the roof bulges out into a pair of optie 
hies, and by the growth of lateral thickenings in its floor two 
thick strands of longitudinally disposed nerve fibres, the crura 
cereiri, are formed. The cavity of the mid-brain remains as the 
onesoGoele, and from it an extension may be prolonged into each 
optic lobe. 

From the hind-brain are formed the cereiellum or epevr 
cephedon and the rfieduXla oilongata or metencephalon, the former 
as a dorsal bulging, the latter as a ventral thickening. Except 
where the cerebellum is developed the dorsal wall remains 
epithelial, and forms the roof of the persistent cavity of the 

^ In Lizards either of the two vesicles may become a parietal eye (Dendy, 
Quart, Journ, Micr, Sci, slii, 1899, p. 111). 
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liind-ltrain, the fourth ventricle or metacoele, which retains its 
primitive continuity with the central canal of the spinal cord. 
Lateral lobe-like outgrowths from the dorsal columns of the 



Fig. 211. — Dorsal (A) and ventral (B) views of the brain of Petrmnysm inarinus. 
ch.jpL\, Anterior choroid plexus forming the roof of the prosencephalon and thalam- 
encephalon ; ch.f^l.% aperture in the roof of the mid-brain exposed by the removal 
of the middle choroid plexus ; cKpl.Z, the fourth ventricle exposed by the removal 
of the posterior plexus ; cr.crft, crura cerebri ; cr&, cerebellum ; crh.h, cerebral hemi- 
spheres ; dim^ thalamencephalon ; inf. infundibulum ; left ganglion 

habenulae ; nied.dbl^ medulla oblongata ; wul, olfactory ; vvg.% optic ; %z?.3, oculo- 
motor ; nv,5, trigeminal ; and nv.8, auditory nerves ; olfactory lobes ; qpUf 
optic lobes ; pn, pineal organ ; f.gnM, right ganglion habenulae. (From Parker 
and Haswell, after Ahlborn.) 


medxilla are conspicuous structures in some Pishes, and are 
known as corpora restiformm. The paired portions of the brain 
are connected across the middle line hj a series of traTisierse 
commissures. The more important modifications of the brain in 
Cyclostomes and Pishes will now be briefly dealt with. 
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In the Cyclostome Fetromyzon there is a small prosencephalon 
Tvith an undivided prosocoele, and on each side of -it a small 
cerebral hemisphere which appears as a mere appendage to the 
much larger olfactory lobe (Fig. 211). Th6 prosocoele divides 
in front inW two outwardly directed branches, and of the two 
diverticula into which each branch divides one extends as a 

lateral ventricle into the hemisphere 
of its side, and the other as a rhino- 
coele into the corresponding olfactory 
lobe. The ganglia habenulae are 
unusually large, the right one being 
larger than the left. The optic 
lobes are large, but not obviously 
double. So small is the cerebellum 
that it seems to be little more than 
a narrow transverse band crossing 
the fore-part of the fourth ventricle. 
The roof of the brain is largely 
epithelial, especially in the prosen- 
cephalon, the thalamencephalon, and 
Fig. 212.— Dorsal view of tlie brain the hind-braiii. Over these epi- 
thelial areas the pia mater is un- 
usually vascular and forms a series 
of '' choroid plexuses." The ventri- 
^ , . , - „ cular system is complete and con- 

cepbalon ; s, dorsal roots of j.t 

spinal nerves ; sp.c, spinal cord ; tinUOUS. J3y Contrast With tlie 

(From Lamprey the brain of Myxine^ is 
very primitive, more so perhaps 
than in any other Craniate (Fig. 212). In a dorsal view the 
brain is divided into four pairs of laterally expanded and longi- 
tudinally compressed lobes by a median longitudinal fissure and 
three transverse fissures. The two anterior lobes are little more 
than the thickened anterior wall of the thalamencephalon, 
although, judging from their histological structure, they represent a 
very imperfectly differentiated prosencephalon and olfactory lobes. 
The second and largest pair constitute the thalamencephalon. 
The last two pairs of lobes represent a transversely divided pair 
of optic lobes, or corpora quadrigemina." There is a large 
. medulla oblongata with a pair of corpora restiformia, but the 
^ Holm, Mor^h, Jahrb, xxis. 1901, p. 365, 


of Myxine, c.r, Corpora resti- 
formia ; medulla oblongata ; 

naso- pituitary canal; oLo, 
olf^ory organ enclosed in its 
fenestrated caiiilaginous capsule ; 
op.l, optic lobes ; prosen- 


thf thalamencephalon. 
Wiedersheim, after Retzius.) 




Fig. 213. — Tlie brain of a Dog-Fish {ScyUlvm caniaula). A, dorsal view ; B, ventral 
view. The choroid plexuses covering the roof of the third and fourth ventricles 
have been removed. 6.0, Olfactoi^ lobe ; origin of the stalk of the pineal body ; 
/.6 (in A), prosencephalon ; f.h (in B), cerebral hemispheres ; fr^ fourth ventricle ; 
h.h, cerebellum; h.pj pituitary body; lobi inferiores ; m.A, optic lobes; 
medulla oblongata ; sc, saccus vasculosus ; thalamencephalon ; t.o (i) olfactory 
peduncle ; i.-x. cranial nerves. (From Wiedersheim.) 


over the rest of the brain, and in the absence of a cerebellum, 
Myxine is unique amongst Craniates. 

In Elasmobranchs among Fishes the brain attains a much 
higher grade of structure. In ScylUum (Fig. 213) there is 
a ‘large prosencephalon, and directly in front of it a pair of 
imperfectly differentiated cerebral hemispheres, while from its 
antero-lateral regions the large olfactory lobes arise. The proso- 
coele divides in front into four diverticula, of which the two 
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inner ones extend into the hemispheres as lateral ventricles, 
and the two outer as rhinocoeles into the olfactory lobes (Fig. 
214). In connexion with the infundibulum there is a pair of 
sacci vasculosi, consisting mainly of gland-tubules, opening into 

The cerebellum is exceptionally large, 
but it does not form a " valvula cere- 
belli.” Large ear- like corpora resti- 
formia are present. The third and 
fourth ventricles alone retain an epi- 
thelial roof in relation with choroid 
plexuses. 

In all essentials the brain of the 
Holocephali is a repetition of the 
Elasmobranch type, more especially of 
the elongated form seen in JSfoticlanus. 
Indications of a higher grade of struc- 
ture are, however, to be seen in the 
reduction of the prosencephalon whicli, 
with its prosocoele, is now scarcely 
distinguishable from the thalamen- 
cephalon and its ventricle ; and in the 
more complete differentiation of the 
cerebral hemispheres from one another 
and from the rest of the brain. Large 
frilled corpora restiformia are con- 
spicuous structures on each side of the 
medulla oblongata. Besides the usual 
intra-cranial pituitary body, there is 
also a separate extra-cranial portion 
lodged in a pit on the ventral surface of the basis cranii : in the 
embryo the two are continuous. 

In the Teleostomi the brain is distinctly of a more primitive 
type than in any other Fishes (Fig. 215).^ The most striking 
feature is the absence of cerebral hemispheres, the evolution of 
the primary fore-brain proceeding no farther than the formation 
of an undivided prosencephalon with a non-nervous roof, and 
a prosocoele which forms a continuous cavity with the third 
ventricle, or at the most is only separated from it by an infolding 

^ The sacci probably secrete the fluid contents of the ventricles. 

*■* Haller, Morph, Jahrh. xxvi. 1898, p. 345. 


the infundibular cavity.^ 



Fig. 21 4. — Horizontal longitu- 
dinal section of brain of ChUo~ 
scyllium, to show the ventri- 
cles; semi-diagraramatic. cer. 
Origin of cerebellar ventricle 
or epicoele ; rfi’a, third ven- 
tricle ; Uer, mesocoele ; Tneta, 
fourth ventricle ; opt, opto- 
coele, or cavity of an optic 
lobe ; pam, lateral ventricles ; 
proa, prosocoele; r^rhinocoele. 
(Prom Parker and Haswell.) 
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of the epithelial roof or velum transversum. Amongst other 
diagnostic characters may be mentioned the predominance of the 



mid-brain over- the other divisions, the anterior extension of 
the large cerebellum into the mesocoele as a “ valvula cerebelli,” 
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and the absence of corpora restiformia. ^ This type of brain is 
most strongly marked in the Teleostei, but in other ^ leleo- 
stomes some, Hke Aaipenser} are typicaUy Teleostean in this 
respect (Fig. 216), while others, such as Lepidosteus, have 
smaU cerebral hemispheres with lateral ventricles as well as a 
prosencephalon. 

The most obvious feature in the brain of the Dipnoi is the 
great development of the cerebral hemispheres. In this respect 
these Fishes approach the Amphibia, but in other features of brain- 

pn. 0 . 



Fig. 216.— Vertical longitudinal section of tlie larain of a Sturgeon {Acipefnaer nithmus.) 
c.p. Posterior commissure ; c,r, cranial roof ; mc^ mesocoele ; op. chj optic cbiasma ; 
p.eh.pi posterior choroid plexus; u.c, ‘Valvula cerebelli ; v,t, velum transversum; 
w-iii, u.iv., the third and fourth ventricles ; other lettering as in Fig. 210. (From 
Goronowitsch.) 

structure they present points of agreement with most other 
groups of Fishes without being closely related to any one of them. 
In PTOtopterus^ 217) the hemispheres are < 5 [uite distinct 

except behind, and the walls of their spacious lateral ventricles 
are entirely nervous. Olfactory lobes are sessile on their anterior 
extremities, and behind and below they enlarge into ventral lobes 
which probably represent the hippocampal lobes of the higher 
Vertebrates. A vesicular pineal body at the end of a slender 
stalk overlies a singular conical projection from the roof of the 
thalamencephalon or “pineal pillow.” The optic lobes form a 
single oval body, and, as in Petromyzon and the Amphibia, the 
^ Goronowitsch, Morph, Jahrh. xiix. 1888, p. 427. 

® Burokhardt, Das Centrotl-Narvensystaw, v, Protopt&rus wfi/neetens, Berlin, 
1892. 
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cerebellum is very small. A posterior choroid plexus covers 
the roof of the fourth ventricle, and an anterior plexus in con- 
nexion with the roof of the thalainencephalon projects downwards 



Fig, 217. — Dorsal (A), ventral (B), and lateral (C) views of the brain of Protoj^t&irus 
annedens. C, Cerebellum ; Q*H, cerebral hemisphere ; D.S.E, branches of the 
sinus endolymphaticus ; hi, infundibulum ; LJ, lobi inferiores ; M,0, medulla 
oblongata ; O.L, olfactory lobe ; Op.L, optic lobe j P, pituitary body ; F.B, “pineal 
pillow” ; S.E, sinus endolymphaticus ; Sp.c, spinal cord ; Sp.n, spinal nerve ; Vel, 
velum transversum ; Z, pineal body ; IV. V., fourth ventricle ; ii., iii., iv., v„ vi., vh., 
viii.l, viii.2, viii.8.4, ix., and x., roots of the cranial nerves, (Prom Burckhurdt.) 


into the third ventricle, and is also prolonged forwards into each 
lateral ventricle. In Neoceratodus^ the brain is certainly more 
primitive and distinctly less Amphibian. As compared with 
Protopt&rus the olfactory lobes and the cerebellum are larger, and 
the optic lobes are paired. The smaller hemispheres are non- 

^ Banders, Ann, iVh^. Hi$U (6) iii. 1889, p. 157. 
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nervous dorsally and medianly, the roof and inner wall of each 
being formed by an extension of the thick, glaiidulai choroid 
plexus which forms the roof of the thalamencephalon. 

The Spinal Nerves. — ^The spinal nerves of Cyclostomes (e.g. 
Petroinyzon) consist of a series of dorsal nerves arising on each 
side from the dorsal surface of the spinal cord, and of a similar 
double series arising from the ventral surface, the dorsal nerves 
regularly alternating with the ventral nerves. Each myotome is 
supplied by a dorsal and a ventral nerve which pass separately to 
their peripheral distribution in the skin and muscles. In Eishes, 
as in the higher Vertebrates, each dorsal nerve, now termed a 
dorsal root, enlarges into a ganglion and then unites, either before 
or directly after issuing from the neural canal, with the next 
ventral nerve or ventral root in front to form a main spinal 
nerve. At the same time the spinal nerves of opposite sides 
tend to form pairs in the same transverse plane. After the 
union of the two roots the spinal nerve divides into three typical 
branches ; a dorsal nerve (ramus dorsalis), and a ventral nerve 
(ramus ventralis), both of which include somatic sensory or 
afferent fibres, and somatic motor or efferent fibres, for the 
innervation of the skin and muscles of the dorsal and lateral 
portions of a myotome ; and a visceral branch (ramus visceralis), 
composed of afferent and efferent visceral fibres, which supplies 
the adjacent viscera (alimentary canal and its glands and blood- 
vessels), and helps to form the sympathetic nervous system.^ The 
somatic afferent and the visceral afferent fibres enter the spinal 
cord by the dorsal roots, the somatic efferent leaving the cord 
through the ventral roots, although the visceral efferent fibres 
traverse both roots. In the region of the paired fins more or fewer 
of the rami ventrales unite to form a plexus, the brachial or the 
pelvic plexus, from which the nerves to the fins take their 
origin. 

The Cranial Nerves. — It is usual to describe the cranial 
nerves of Cyclostomes and Fishes as consisting of ten serially 
disposed pairs, viz. : the olfactory (i.), optic (ii.), oculomotor (iii.), 
trochlear (iv.), trigeminal (v.), ahducens (vi.), facial (vii.), auditory 
(viii.), glossopharyngeal (ix.), and the vagus (x.) Like the spinal 
nerves, the cranial nerves collectively include somatic sensory 
(general cutaneous) and motor fibres, and also visceral sensory 
^ See Gaskell’s important paper, Journ. Physiol vii. 1886, p. 1. 
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and motor fibres, all of wliicli have their own special centres in 
the brain, but the proportions of these nerve components differ 
greatly in different nerves. Certain preoral nerves (hi., iv., and 
vi.) are exclusively somatic motor ; others (i. and ii.) are special 
sensory nerves for the olfactory and visual organs ; but most of 
the other cranial nerves include several components, and are 
therefore “ mixed ” nerves. Besides these components some 
cranial nerves include also a quasi-independent system of nerve- 
fibres, which converge from certain cutaneous sense-organs to an 
independent centre in the medulla oblongata, the tuber acusticum} 
and is probably derived from the general cutaneous system of 
nerve components. Such nerve fibres, including also the auditory 
nerve, which has its origin from the same centre, constitute the 
lateralis system. Perhaps the most striking feature in the post- 
oral cranial nerves is the predominance of the visceralis or 
sympathetic system over the somatic. Omitting the lateralis 
fibres and a relatively few somatic sensory fibres, visceral fibres, 
sensory and motor, are the principal components of all these 
nerves, including v. but excluding viii. The reason for this is 
to be found in the fact that splanchnic or visceral muscles in 
relation with the jaws and branchial arches have usurped the 
place of somatic muscles in the muscular system of the head. 
Por developmental and other reasons the olfactory and optic 
nerves stand in a category of their own, and the same may be 
said of the third, fourth, and sixth nerves, which inner^^ate the 
muscles of the eyeball. The remaining nerves, all of which 
have their origin in the medulla oblongata, possess certain 
features in common, and as they are related to the gill-clefts in 
such a way that each forks over a cleft, they may be conveniently 
distinguished as " branchial ” or branchiomeric nerves” A typical 
branchial nerve consists of (1) a jprincijpal ganglion near the 
origin of the nerve from the brain ; (2) a main trunk which 
gives off (3) a somatic sensory branch or dorsal nerve to the 
skin ; (4) a palatine nerve (visceral sensory) to the oral or 
pharyngeal mucous membrane ; (5) an epibranchiol ganglion 
which is associated with a transitory embryonic epibranchial 
sensory organ at the- dorsal border of a branchial cleft; (6) a 

^ Herrick, Journ, Neur, ix. p. 153 ; Cole, Tra%s, Boy, Soc, Bdinb. xxxviii. 
1896, p. 631 ; Irl. Trms. Linn. Soc. vii. 1898, p. 116, to which an excellent 
bibliography is appended. 
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jpre-lmnchial nerve (visceral sensory), skirting the anterior 
margin of a cleft in its ventral course; and (7) a post-hramhial 
branch (visceral motor) similarly related to the hinder margin. 

The first six cranial nerves resemble those of the higher 
Craniates in their mode of origin from the brain, in the physio- 
logical nature of their component fibres, and in their peripheral 
distribution, and therefore they need not be specially referred to 
here. The iDrincipal branches of the fifth or trigeminal nerve 
are shown in Fig. 218. Comparing this nerve with a typical 
branchial nerve it would seem that the profundus and super- 
ficialis ophthalmic nerves are dorsal nerves ; the maxillaris and 
mandibularis, pre- and post-branchial branches, respectively, in 
relation with the modified gill-cleft which forms the mouth, 
while the branch to the oral surface represents a palatine nerve. 
The most important of the distinctive features in the cranial 
nerves of Fishes are to be found in the relations of nerves vii., ix., 
and X. to branchial clefts, and in the lateralis system of nerve 
components and its association with the lateral line sensory 
organs. The seventh or faucial nerve is an exceptionally interest- 
ing nerve. Besides the usual components of a typical branchial 
nerve certain of its so-called branches are wholly or largely 
derived from the lateralis system. For this reason the nerve 
may be said to consist of two portions, the facial proper, or 
those fibres which constitute the facial nerve in air-breathing 
Craniates, and the lateralis branches which solely innervate 
lateral line sense-organs, and are therefore peculiar to aquatic 
forms. The facial proper has a ganglion {the facial or geni- 
culate ganglion) on its root, and on entering the orbit after 
traversing the cranial wall it gives off a palatine nerve. Just 
over the spiracle a pre-branchwl nerve, the representative of the 
chorda tympani of Mammals, leaves the main trunk, and passes 
ventrally in relation with the anterior wall of the spiracle to 
its ultimate distribution in the walls of the mouth cavity. 
The- main trunk, now called the ramus hyomandibularis, 
then pursues a ventral course behind the spiracle as a 
post-branchial nerve, and certain of its mainly motor branches 
which pass downwards in connexion with the hyoid arch 
supply the muscles of that arch, and, if an operculum 
is present, the opercular muscles as well. The lateralis 
portion of the facial includes the following principal branches, 
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each of which may have a ganglion on its root : (1) an 
ophthalmiciLS superfidalis ; (2) a hnccal'is nerve with its o'twmis 
oticus ; and (3) external onandibnlar nerves which course in the 
ramus hyomandihularis. The addition of the great lateralis 
nerve, which is usually described as the lateral branch of the 
tenth nerve, and of the eighth or auditory nerve which supplies 
the auditory organ, completes the enumeration of the main 
factors of the lateralis system. The ninth or glosso-iiliaryngeal 
nerve, perhaps the ‘most typical of all the branchial nerves, 
has pre- and post -branchial branches which enclose the hyo- 
branchial cleft. Its palatine nerve usually extends forwards 
and anastomoses with the corresponding branch of the seventh, 
thus forming a connexion (Jacobson^ s anastomosis^ between the 
two cranial nerves. In some Elasmobranchs and Teleosts fibres 
derived from the dorsal branch of the ninth nerve innervate a 
few sense-organs of the lateral sensory canal of the head, and 
hence that nerve sometimes contains laterahs fibres. The tenth 
or vagus is a compound nerve. Besides the great lateralis nerve 
generally associated with it, the vagus includes as many 
typical branchial nerves as there are branchial clefts behind tlie 
hyo-branchial cleft, and in Elasmobranchs and in Chimaera these 
nerves have independent origins from the medulla oblongata. 
Each nerve has the typical structure, a ganglionated trunk which 
forks over a gill-cleft into the usual pre- and post-branchial 
branches, and palatine branches to the pharyngeal walls. In 
the Dipnoi the lateralis nerve is connected with the superficial 
ophthalmic branch of the seventh nerve by a commisural nerve 
which curves across the outer face of the auditory capsule. A 
somewhat similar anastomosis is also present in Petromyzon. The 
vagus also includes a large ramus intestinalis, which in* Elasmo- 
branchs, at all events, has a distinct ganglionated root. The 
nerve forms characteristic plexuses on the oesophagus and stomach, 
and in Gyclostomes its branches may extend nearly the whole length 
of the intestine. In Ganoids and Teleosts there is an interesting 
nerve known as the lateralis a^eessoriusy It is a compound 
nerve, and owes its formation to the union of somatic sensory 
fibres derived in succession from dorsal branches of the v., vii., 
ix., and x. nerves, and also from the corresponding branches 
of a variable number of spinal nerves. The finer branches of the 
nerve are distributed to the skin of one or more of the fins, or 
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even, as in Gaclus, to all the fins, especially to the numerous 
end -buds” which are present on those organs. In many 
Fishes a variable number of the anterior spinal nerves (s^pino- 
occipital) perforate the occipital region of the skull. They 
probably represent the ventral roots only of the ordinary spinal 
nerves of this region. 


Sense-Organs 

The Cutaneous Sense-Organs, — These organs, the most re- 
markable and certainly the most characteristic of the sense-organs 
of Cyclostomes and Fishes, are bud-like groups of epidermic cells in 
relation with the ends of sensory nerve fibres. Each consists of a 
central core of sensory cells, provided with terminal cuticular sensory 
hairs, and surrounded by a zone of supporting and mucus-secret- 
ing cells which leave the hairs exposed at the apex of the bud. 
Two kinds of these organs can be distinguished, which differ in 
their innervation and in their position in the skin. Of the two, 
the so-called end-luds are the more primitive. They occupy a 
superficial position in the epidermis, and their sense-cells are as 
long as the supporting cells. They are present in Cyclostomes 
and Elasniobranchs, and especially in Teleosts, where they are 
irregularly distributed over the surface of the body, on the fins, 
lips, and barbels, and also in the epithelium of the mouth and 
pharynx. In the Dipnoi they are limited to the oral cavity, and 
in the higher Craniates they become taste-buds.^ Their somatic 
sensory nerves ^ are derived from the vii., ix., and x. cranial nerves, 
and the lateralis accessorius. In the second type, usually 
called '' nerve-eminenceSj^ the sensory cells are shorter than the 
supporting cells, and they are always innervated by the lateralis 
system. When first developed in the embryo they are quite 
superficial, like end -buds, but later the epidermis in which 
they lie sinks inwards so as to line a series of pits, closed sacs, 
tubes, open grooves, or closed canals. Fit-organs, so abundant on 
the head and trunk of Teleosts (Fig. 220), are simple epidermic 
pits with insunken nerve-eminences, disposed in groups or in 

^ For a discussion of the relations of “end -buds'' to the sense of taste in 
Fishes, see Bateson, Journ. Marine Biol. Ass. i. (N.S.) 1890, p. 225 ; and Herrick, 
U.S. Fish Commiss. Bull. 1902, p. 237. In the latter paper a bibliography of the 
subject is given. 

® These fibres are included in the visceral sensory or “ communis ” system by 
Herrick. 
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lines (accessory lateral lines) or irregularly distributed. 

“ Spalt-papillen ” of Elasmobranchs are pit-organs in whie^ tbs' 
orifice of the pit is reduced to a slit. The more deeply-seated,.' 
Savins vcs'iclcs on the ventral surface of the Torpedo, and fh(i^ 
nerve-sacs of Ganoids, are similar organs converted into elos^ 
sacs and pinched off from the rest of the epidermis. Zorensii0s^ 
ampdlae or mucus canals, which are found in definitely located^ 
groups on the lateral and upper surfaces of the head in Elasmcj^ 
branchs, may perhaps be compared to pit-organs prolonged inwards*, 
to form subcutaneous tubes, each of which terminates ' in 
radially -septate, chambered dilatation or ampulla, containing •-< 
groups of sensory cells. • 

Besides the more diffusely scattered sense-organs there* are ^ 
others which become disposed in definite lines along the side^^l 
of the body and on the head, and, enclosed in grooves or closed “■ 
canals, constitute the highly characteristic Icderal line system. ofS- 
Cyclostomes and Fishes.^ The auditory organ must also be inc],udec^' 
as a specialised portion of this system. Both organs are inner- 
vated by the lateralis system, and both arise from a common 
rudiment in the embryonic epidermis in the position of the, 
future auditory organ. This rudiment grows backwards along ' 
the side of the body in the form of a cord of cells differentiated' 
from the epidermis, and also forwards, where it soon divides 
into the rudiments of future supra-orbital and infra-orbital 
banals. Sense-organs are differentiated at intervals along the 
line of the cord ; and in the body, but not on the head, they 
frequently exhibit a segmental disposition. Each sensory organ 
then sinks down into a short epidermic groove, which by the 
subsequent meeting of its lips becomes a canal detached from 
the epidermia The short canals then become continuous, leaving, 
however, an externally opening primary pore between every two 
consecutive canals, and the result is a continuous canal having 
sense-organs imbedded in its epidermic lining and connected with 
the exterior by pores at intervals (Fig. 219).® The enclosure of 
the canals in the scales of the lateral line of the trunk or in. 
special drain-pipe ossicles on the head, and the dichotomous 

^ See previougly cited papers by Herrick and Cole ; also Ewart, Trans, Boy. Soc. 
Edinb. xxxvi. 1892, p. 59 ; Collinge, Qucvrt, Jowm. Uwr. Bsi. xxxvi. 1894, p. 499 ; 
and Herrick, Jonm. Comp. Neurology^ xi. 1901, p. 177. 

® Allis, Journ. Morph, ii. 1889, p. 463. 
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subdivision of the primary pores into groups of surface-pores, 
complete the evolution of the system in its more advanced 
condition. Typically, the lateral line system consists of certain 
‘^finals or grooves, usually but not invariably continuous, and 
d^i^ned by their innervation, (i). a lateral canal extending along 
side qt the body and the hinder part of the head, and having 
4ts^^sei;LSory organs supplied by the great lateralis nerve (Fig. 
*^S0); (ii.) B, sup'a-orlital canal passing forwards over the eye 
,and innervated by the superficial ophthalmic branch of the 
^"facial nerve ; (iii.) an infra-orhital canal supplied by the buccalis 



Fig. 219. — ^Vertical longitudinal section through the lateral canal of Amia caka. Ln, 
Lateralis nerve with its branches, w, n, to the sensory organs, s.o, s,o ; PtPtPi external 
pores ; sx, sensory canal ; s, s, scales of the lateral line. (From Wiedersheim, after 
Allis.)' 


^and otic branches of the same nerve ; and (iv.) a hyo-maTidibular 
or ojpcTbulo-mandihular canal, situated on the outer side of the 
hyoid * region, and thence prolonged downward and forward in 
relation- with the lower jaw, and innervated by the external 
nlandibujar branches of the facial nerve. ' The hyo- mandi- 
bular canal is sometimes distinct from the other canals, as in 
Elasfnobranchs and ^me Teleosts (Fig. 220 ); ^nd in certain 
North American Siluroids the same may be said of the supra- 
orbital But, as a rule, the infra-orbital is continuous behind 
both with the lateral and the supra-orbital canals, while the 
hyo-mandibular canal joins the infra-orbital or, e3jj9eptionally, 
VOL., VII 2d 
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the supra-orbital canal. Transverse commissui'al canals often 
connect the lateral and supra-orbital canals of opposite sides 
across the dorsal surface of the head, and the corresponding 
infra-orhital and hyo-mandibular canals may also he continuous 
at the extremity of tho snout or at the mandibular symphysis. 

Throughout their extent the canals communicate with the 
exterior by pores, or short canals terminating in pores, or by 
branched canals ending in groups of pores. In Cyelostomes ^ the 

lateral line system 
is represented by 
pit-organs disposed 
as in Fishes, and 
innervated by a 
true lateralis nerve. 
Some Elasmo- 
branchs have the 
lateral canal of the 
trunk represented 
by an open groove 
protected by mar- 
ginal denticles. 
Chiviaera is more 
primitive still in 
this respect, for on 
the head as well 
as on the body the 
sensory organs are 
in open grooves- 
Amongst Fishes these organs are most primitive in the Dipnoi,' 
where they retain their superficial position in th6 epidermis. In 
Teleostomes the lateral canals perforate the scales of the lateral line, 
and at intervals they open externally by simple or multiple pores" 
which perforate the scales. On the head they are more or less 
completely enclosed in special ossicles which eithfer remain distinct 
or fuse with certain of the adjacent dermal or cartilage bones of* 
the skull. The use of the lateral line organs is not certainly 
known. They occur only in Fishes and Amphibia, and as blind 
Fishes are able to avoid obstacles with the greatest ease when 
swimming, it is possible that these organs enable their possessors 
^ Johnston, Joum. Con}^. irmrology^ xii. 1902, p. 2. 



Fig. 220. — Sensory canals of the left side of the head of 
G-adus virens. e. Eye ; lufra-orbital canal (dotted) ; 
LCi lateral canal (oblique shading) ; ti, nasal apertures ; 
oPi operculum ; qp.wi, operculo-mandibular canal (longi- 
tudinal shading) \ p.Oi pit-organs ; s.o, supra-orbital canal 
(cross-hatched); s.o.c^ supra-orbital commissure ; ^ a. 
supra-temporal branch ; tubuli by which the canals 
commimicate with the exterior. (From Cole.) 
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to appreciate undulatory movements in water in the shape of 
reflex waves from contiguous surfaces or objects.^ Their great 
antiquity is shown by their existence in most of the Hetero- 
straci, and in the Antiarchi and Arthrodira, although they have 
not yet been discovered in the Osteostraci. 

The Auditory Organs. — In its more typical condition each 
auditory organ consists of a membranous sac or vestibule, 
partially constricted into an upper portion or utriculus and a 
lower or sacculus (Fig. 221, A). Three semicircular canals are 
connected with the utriculus, of which two are vertical and at 
right angles to one another, and the third is horizontal. One end 
of each canal is dilated into an ampulla. A slender tube, the ductus 
endolymphaticus, leaves the sacculus, and ends in a sac-like 
swelling, the sinus endolymphaticus, which apparently represents a 
portion of the embryonic epidermic involution from which the 
auditory organ is formed. A smaller sac-like outgrowth from 
the sacculus, the lagena, corresponds to the cochlea of the 
higher Vertebrates. The epidermic lining of this system of 
cavities is differentiated into patches or ridges of sense-cells 
(maculae or cristae), separated by supporting cells and innervated 
by the terminal branches of the auditory nerve. There is a crista 
acustica in each ampulla ; and maculae acusticae are present in 
the utriculus, sacculus, and lagena. A fluid, the endolymjpJi, fills 
all the cavities, and a similar fluid or •perilymph occxipies the*'' 
spaces in the periotic capsule in which the various chambers are 
lodged. Among the more notable deviations from this type of 
auditory organ the Cyclostome Myxine^ apparently, has but a 
single semicircular canal with an ampulla at each end, and the 
vestibule is a pimple sac (Fig. 221, B). Petromyzon has two 
canals, but la^s the horizontal canal. In Elasmobranchs, in- 
cluding Ghimaera (0), the ductus endolymphaticus retains its 
primitive connexion with the exterior by means of a pore on the 
dorsal surface of the head. In the Dipnoi (e.g. Protopterus) the 
paired endolymphatic sinuses divide into a number of caecal 
branches containing otoliths, which meet interlace over the 
fourth ventricle (Fig. 217).^ Otoliths, either in the form of fine, 

^ Fuchs {Arcki'of. d. ges, Fhysiol, lix. 1895, p. 454) has suggested that these 
organs may be concerned with the perception of pressure variations. It has also 
been argued that they are concerned with eq^uilibration and the co-ordination of 
the movements of the fins. (See AmeriGan Joum, Fhysiol. i. p. 128.) 

® Burckhardt, QmWal-Norwnsyztm v. Frotopterusj Berlin, 1892, p. 32. 
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mueus-oonuected, calcareous particles, as iu Eksmobrauchs. or as 
massive solid concretions in Teleosts, are present m relation with 
the sensory areas of the utriculus, sacculus, and lagena. 

In a few marine and in a large number of freshwater Teleosts 


Pig. 221. — Auditory organs of Pishes. A, of a, typical Pish ; B, of Myonuie ; C, of 
Chima&ra; and D, of Perea. a.c, Anterior canal ; am'^ an^', am*'\ ampullae ; am.n, 
nerves to ampullae ; c, semicircular canal (in Myxine) ; d.e, ductus eddo-lymphatious ; 
A.C. horizontal canal ; lagena ; macula acustica ; m.s, macula acustica of 
the sacculus; n, nerves to ampullae; o, external aperture of the ductus endo- 
lymphaticus ; jp.c, posteriot canal ; s, sacculus ; s.e, sinus endo-lymphaticus ; $h 
superficial skin ; 8.s, sinus superior ; u, utriculus ; viii) auditory nerve. (From 
Wiedersheim, after l^tzius.) 


the auditory organ enters into a more or less intimate connexion 
with the air-bladder by One of three different methods. The 
first and simplest is by the apposition of the extremities of a 
pair of caecal tubular prolongations from the air-bladder to the 
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outer surfaces of the fibrous membranes which close a pair of 
vacuities in the outer bony walls of the periotic capsules, the 
inner surfaces being bathed by the perilymph surrounding 
the auditory organs. This method is characteristic of certain 
Serranidae, Berycidae, Sparidae, Gadidae, and Notopteridae/ and 
probably in the Hyodontidae. In the second method, of which 
several Clupeidae (e.^. Herring, Pilchard, etc.) furnish examples, 
the periotic vacuities are open in- 
stead of closed, and the sac-like 
ends of . the tubular extensions 
from the air-bladder are in actual 
contact with protruding outgrowths 
from the utriculus.^ The third 
method, by far the most elaborate, 
is by the intervention of a series 
of movably connected “ Weber- 
ian” ossicles, of which the most 
posterior on each side (the tripus) 
is inserted into the dorsal wall of 222 .— Cavity of the air-lilodder of 
the air-bladder (Fig. 223), while - - - 

the anterior one (scaphium) forms 
the outer wall of a median back- 
ward prolongation (sinus impar) 
of the perilymph-containing spaces 
surrounding the two auditory 
organs. This in turn encloses a 
similar median prolongation (sinus 
endolymphaticus) from the two sub-cerebrally united endo- 
lymphatic ducts (Fig. 2 2 3).® This complex mechanism is present in 
the Oyprinidae, Siluridae, Characinidae, and Gymnotidae; and hence 
the term “ Ostariophysi ” ^ as a collective name for these families.® 



posed by the removal of its ventral 
vrall. a.c. Anterior chamber ; 
basioccipital ; body wall, here 
reduced to the external skin ; 
c?, clavicle ; Lc^ lateral chamber ; 
1.8, longitudinal septum , pt, post- 
temporal; tr.a, anterior portion of 
the tripus ; tT.G, crescentic portion 
of the tripus ; t.s, transverse sep- 
tum ; t.8', shorter transverse sep- 
turn. (From Bridge and Haddon.)" 


^ Bridge, Joum. Lvm, Boc. xxvii. 1900, p. 503. ^ 

® Ride wood, Journ. Anat. wnd Thy 8 . xxvi, 1892, p. 26. 

® E. H. Weber, De ame et omditu Homirvis et A^WMlium. Pars i. De awre 
Animalium Aquatilium, Leipzig, 1820 ; Bridge and Haddon, TMl. Trams. 184, 
1893, p. 65. 

^ Sagemehl, Morph. Jahrl). x. 1885, p. 22. 

® The Weberian ossicles are modified components of certain of the anterior 
vertebrae. The scaphium represents the neural arch of the first vertebra ; the inter- 
calarium is the arch of the seooB»d vertebra ; while the tripus is probably th© rib 
of the third vertebra. In the Characinidae and the Oyprinidae an additional 
ossicle, the “claustrum” is present. 
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The physiological TdisoTi of the connexion between the 

air-bladder and the auditory organ cannot yet be regarded as 
satisfactorily determined. It is possible, as Weber thought, that 

it may be an auxiliary to the 
function of hearing by trans- 
mitting to the ear sound-waves 
impinging on the surface of the 
body and affecting the gases in 
the air-bladder.^ On the other 
hand, it may be urged with 
perhaps greater probability that 
the connexion exists for the 
purpose of conveying to the 
ear stimuli due to the varying 
degrees of distension of the 
air-bladder, such as, it may 
be presumed, are naturally 
brought about by the varia- 
tions of hydrostatic pressure 
which a Fish encounters in 
the course 'of its ascent or 
descent in the water.® Whether 
regarded as an accessory to 
hearing, or as a means of regu- 
lating the distension of the 
air - bladder, the physiological 
value of the connexion must 
be considerable, and on this 
point it is at least significant 
that the Weberian mechanism is characteristic of the dominant 
families of freshwater Teleosts at the present day.^ 

The Olfactory Organs. — These organs are essentially a pair 
of pit-like inpushings pf the skin of the ventral side of the head 
in front of the mouth, with their lining epidermis differentiated 
into sensory cells separated by supporting cells, and connected 
with the olfactory lobes of the brain by olfactory nerves. The 


Fig, 223.— Diagram to show the Weherian 
ossicles and their relations to the ear 
and the air-bladder. aU Atrium, an 
extension of the sinus impar ; a.i?.c, 
anterior vertical canal ; S.io, bony wall of 
the periotic capsule ; d.e, the medianly- 
united endolymphatic ducts ; Kc, hori- 
zontal canal ; in, intercalarium, a third 
ossicle imbedded in the ligament (i.lg) 
connecting the scaphium with the 
tripus ; bony nodules on the sides of 
the complex vertebral centrum ; jg.v.c, 
posterior vertical canal ; a, aacculus ; 
sc, scaphium ; s.c, sinus endolymph- 
aticns ; 8.i, sinus impar ; tr,a, tr.a, the 
anterior and crescentic parts of the 
tripus ; ut, utriculus. The radial lines 
represent the fibres of the dorsal wall of 
the air-bladder. (From Bridge and 
Haddon.) 


^ See also Sorensen, Joum. A*mL and Fhys. xxix. 1895, p. 399 ; and Bridge, 
Joum. Linn. Soc. xxvii. 1900, p. 531. 

® Bridge and Haddon, op. dt. p. 261. 

® Id. Proc. Roy. Soc. lii. 1892, p. 139. 
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Cyclostomata are unique amongst Craniates in the apparently 
unpaired condition of the olfactory organ, and in its remarkable 
relation to the pituitary involution. In the embryo Lamprey 
the median and ventral olfactory pit is carried inwards with the 
pituitary invagination, so that the former appears as a dorsal out- 
growth from the latter, and the two have a common external 
opening, the naso-pituitary aperture (Fig. 224). Later the ex- 
traordinary forward growth of the upper lip to form the roof 
of the buccal funnel has the effect of shifting the naso-pituitary 
involution and its aperture to a final position on the dorsal side 
of the head. It is due to this dorsal displacement that, as we 



Fig. 224.— Two stages in the development of the olfactory organ and the pituitary 
involution in Pctvovnyzon. A is the earlier, B a much later stage. 6 ?*, Brain j 
Ml, infundibulum ; Up, lower lip ; itis, inesenteron ; n, notochord ; 0I.0, olfactory 
organ ; pn, pineal body ; pt.s, pituitary sac ; st, stomodaeuin ; 'ii.lp, upper lip. 
(From Parker and Haswell, after Bohrn.) 

shall see, the pituitary caecum reaches the ventral surface of the 
brain by perforating the basis cranii from above, instead of from 
below as in all other Craniates. The pituitary body is pinched 
•off from, the dorsal side of the naso-pituitary involution. Iif 
the adult Lamprey the olfactory organ appears as a round sac 
divided by, a median septum into tw^ Jateral chambers (Fig. 
225 ), the lining epithelium of which i? raised into prominent 
ridges. Behind the sac the pituitary involution is prolonged 
backwards beneath the brain, and, after traversing the basi- 
cranial fontanelle, it widens out into a spacious cul-de-sac and 
terminates on the dorsal side of the pharynx, beneath the an- 
terior end of the notochord. In Mysc^ne the pituitary involution' 
ends by opening into the pharynx. The apparently monorhinal 
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condition of the Cyclostomes is probably a secondary acquisition. 
At the earliest embryonic stage at which any trace of an olfactory 
organ is apparent, there is a median thickening of the epidermis, 
possibly a vestige of some older sensory organ comparable, it may 
be, to the so-called olfactory organ of Amphioxus ; on each aide 
of it there is a lateral thickening, the rudiments of the paired 
organs.^ The three thickenings, or " plakodes,” then sink inwards 
to form an olfactory pit. The partial subdivision of the adult 
organ by a vertical septum, and the presence of two olfactory 



Fig. 225.— Side view of the brain of Petrmnyzon, with the olfactory organ and the 
pituitary caecum in section. cblTn, Cerebellum ; crhJi, cerebral hemisphere : 
thalamencephalon ; / fold in the nasal tube ; rjl nasal glands ; infundibulum : 
LgnMy left ganglion habenulae ; medulla oblongata ; naso-pituitarv 

aperture; notochord; cranial nerves; iVV“ first ventral sninal 

nerve; o^.cp, olfactory capsule; olfactory lobe; olfactory mucous 

membrane; optic lobe ; pji, pineal body; inferior pineal body • 

cul-de-sac ; V media/ septum 


nerves, point to the same conclusion.® All Fishes possess olfactorv 
OT^ns which are obviously paired. In . Elasmobranchs . and 
Dipnoi they retain their primitive ventral position. Many 
ShOTks and Dog-Fishes possess an oro-nasal groove leading from 
wh oHactory organ to the corresponding angle of the mouth. 
The Dipnoi proceed a stage farther, and, by the conversion of 
the grooves mto short canals, the olfactory pits communicate* 
with the mouth by true internal nostrils, as in the higher 

organ arises as a pair of outgrowth from the 
pitmtary involution (Bashford Dean, Knpffer's Pe^t, Jena. m9, p. S). 
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Vertebrates. In the adults of existing Teleostomi the orifice 
of each organ is usually divided into two by the growth of a 
fold of skin across it, and the two apertures rotate outwards and 
upwards on to the lateral or the upper surface of the snout. Of 
the two nostrils the posterior one probably corresponds to an 
external nostril, and the anterior one to the internal nostril. 
Occasionally each olfactory organ has only a single orifice. In 
the Crossopterygii and in some Teleostei the nostrils become 
tubular. The lining epithelium of the olfactory pits is usually 
produced into ridges, disposed longitudinally or transversely, or 
in the form of radii from a central point in the roof. Many 
Teleosts have each olfactory organ prolonged backwards into one 
or two sacs, the nasal sacs, which are either simple reservoirs, or 
glandular and mucus-secreting. In a species of Chinese Sole 
{Cynoglossus semilaevis) the two sacs, one from each olfactory 
organ, unite over the roof of the mouth in a common median 
sac, and in one unique specimen the latter communicated with 
the mouth by a large naso-pharyngeal aperture.^ 

The Eyes. — In essential structure the eyes of Cyclostomes 
and Pishes resemble those of the higher Oraniates. As a rule, 
in Pishes they are relatively larger, however, and the lens is 
globular and the cornea somewhat flatter. Ciliary processes 
and ciliary muscles are absent. As the eyes are nearly always 
lateral in position it is probable that monocular vision is 
the rule. In Teleosts and in Amia a “ choroid gland,” consist- 
ing of a mass of capillary blood-vessels, surrounds the optic nerve 
externally to the retina, and derives its blood from the efferent 
artery of the ppeudobranch (Pig. 226). In most Teleostomi, but 
not in Cyclostomes, Elasmobranchs, and Dipnoi, there is a 
singular prolongation of the choroid coat, known as the pro^^ 
cessus falciformis,” which extends across the vitreous humour to ^ 
the inner face of the lens, where it ends in an expansion, the 
"'campanula Halleri” (Pig, 226). Accommodation to vision at 
different distances is not effected by alterations in the convexity 
of the lens, but by a change in its position with regard to the 
retina, apparently brought about by the contraction of a special 
* retractor muscle.^ Some oceanic pelagic Teleosts are remarkable 
for their curious telescopic eyes in the shape of short protruding 

1 Kyle, Jmm, Boc, {Zool.\ xxvii. 1900, p. 541. 

2 Beer, Wi6%. klin* Wochmschr.i No. xlii. 1898, p. 11, 
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cylinders, each terminating in a strongly convex cornea (Fig. 
227).’’ The eyes are directed either upwards or forwards, 
and, as their long axes are parallel in either position, it 
is probable that these Fishes are capable of binocular vision. 
In the young of certain Teleosts occurring in the Antarctic 
and Indian Oceans the large eyes are situated at the ex- 
tremities of extraordinary long stalks extending from the sides 


p7\fl 





cTp.jjfZJU 






of the head. 

In the quasi -parasitic Cyclostome, MyxinCy and in many 
Teleosts belonging to widely different families, which live at 

great depths in the sea or 
scl cp.7i.aZ inhabit subterranean waters, 

the eyes suffer from disuse 
and degenerate in structure. 
The influence of a deep-sea 
habitat on the eyes of Fishes 
is somewhat varied. The 
eyes are often small. A few 
apZ.TW abyssal Fishes are totally 
blind, and no external trace 
of eyes can be seen (Fig. 
430). In such Fishes com- 
pensation is often afforded 

f<mo (semi-diagrammatic), arg, Argentea ; hy an extraordinary develop- 
ed choroid ; dh.gidy choroid gland \ cji, meat of tactile organs in 
cornea j cjo.JiaL^ campanula Halleri ; iris 5 . n at -u i 

I, lens ; opt.nv, optic nerve ; pQy pigmentary the lorm 01 long oaroelS, or 

layer ;,jrjApro^susfal^ormis;rt,retma; of trailing filaments derived 

sc^, sclerotic. (Prom Parker and Haswell.) , ® t p . 

from the median or the paired 
fins (Fig. 371, B). Many deep-sea forms possess eyes of the 
normal size, or even exceptionally large eyes, probably because 
either they occasionally migrate towards the surface, or else they 
possess phosphorescent organs and are able to see by the aid of 
the light they themselves emit. A blind Siluroid . 
nigrilabris) frequents the cave streams of Pennsylvania, and 
many members of ther same family which live in muddy waters 
have very small or even minute eyes. One of the Gobies (Typhlo- 
golitis)y^ which buries itself in the sand, or is found under stones in ’ 
the holes of a burrowing Crab on the coast of California, is also 


^ Chun, Aus den Tiefen des WeltmeereSy Jena, 1900, p. 584. 
“ Ritter, Mull 3fus. Comjp. Zool sxiv. 1 893, p. 51. 
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blind. Amongst other blind Fishes AmUyo;psis and Ty;plilicht]iys 
(Amblyopsidae) ^ and Lucifuga (Zoarcidae) may be mentioned, the 
first two inhabiting the cave streams of North America, while the 
third has a similar habitat in Cuba. When the eyes degenerate 
they dwindle in size and recede from the surface. The lens and 
the iris wholly or partially disappear, and although it is generally 
recognisable the retina loses certain of its characteristic layers, or 
the latter are but imperfectly 
formed. In Myxine even the 
eye-muscles are absent. 

The eyelids of Fishes are 
little more than marginal folds 
of skin, capable of little if 
any movement, and leave the 
eyes largely uncovered. Some 
Sharks have a third eyelid or 
■"'membrana nictitans*' at the 
anterior corner of the eye. 

Lachiymal glands are un- 
known. 

The Parietal Eye. — It is 

only in the Cyelostomes that 
this structure can have any 
olaim to be regarded as a visual 
organ. In the Lamprey (Fig. 

228 ) the parietal eye is a 
directly over the pineal vesicle, and connected by a slender 
stalk or nerve with the right ganglion habenulae. The dorsal 
or more external half of the vesicle is bi-convex, and forms the 
“pellucida,” while the inner half or retina is said to consist 
of supporting cells with interspersed deeply pigmented sense- 
cells and ganglion cells.® The external skin over the parietal 
•eye is partially transparent in the living animal. 

In many of the oldest known Fishes, such as the Ostracodermi, 
the Antiarchi, and the Crossopterygian Osteolepida, there are 
indications of the existence either of one or of two median sense- 
organs on the upper surface of the skull, in the shape of one or 
two foramina, or hollow protuberances, or pit -like grooves or 

^ Eigenmami, Arck, f. viii. 1899, p. 645. 

® Studni^ka, Siit^er. h. Mhm, Ges^ Wiss., 1899, No. xxxvii. 



Pig. 227. — The telescopic eyes of Opistho- 
jproctus soleatiiSf Vaill. (A), and of a 
species of a new family of Teleosts from 
the Indian Ocean (B). Nat. size. (Prom 
Chun.) 

slightly flattened vesicle lying 
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depressions, but. as a rule, when one of them is present the 
other is absent. It is probable that both these structures 
were associated with sensory organs, of which one may have 



Fio. 228.— Vertical section through the parietal eye and the pineal vesicle of 

myzon incmnus. c,t. Connective tissue ; JJ, pellucida ; jp.o pineal organ ; pt.o, 
piietal eye; r, retina; iiiv, third ventricle. (From Wiedersheim, after Stud- 
ni2ka.) 


been a parietal eye and the other a pineal eye. Some Teleosts 
many deep-sea Scopelidae) have a transparent, convex, 
cornea-like prominence on the upper surface of the head which 
may be related to one of these singular organs.^ 

^ Chun, Zoc. cit, p. 636. 



CHAPTER XV 


THE KIDNEYS AND THE REPRODDCTIVE ORGANS — BREEDING 

The kidneys and the reproductive organs are so intimately con- 
nected that it is necessary to deal with them together. Both 
organs are specialised portions of the coelom and its epithelial 
lining. The kidneys are essentially a series of tubular and at 
first segmentally-disposed outgrowths from the coelom (urocoeles) 
which acquire a connexion with the exterior, while the gonads 
have their origin from local modifications of the coelomic epi- 
thelium. At a very early embryonic stage each lateral half 
of the coelom presents three well-marked divisions : (1) a series 
of dorsal portions (“ myocoeles ”), the cavities of the myotomes or 
muscle-segments; (2) a longitudinally continuous unsegmented 
portion extending round the alimentary canal, the “ventral 
coelom ” ; and (3) a series of intermediate tubular portions or 
“ nephrotomes,” each of which leads from a myocoele to the ventral 
coelom (Fig. 229, A). The essential components of the kidneys, 
the urocoeles or renal tubules, are derived from the nephrotomes. 
In its typical condition each kidney consists of three portions, 
which, in accordance with their embryological and evolutionary 
sequence, are termed the “ pronephros,” the “ mesonephros,” and the 
“ metanephros.” The pronephros, the larval or provisional kidney, 
is formed from a limited number of the'^hephrotomes immediately 
behind the head. From each nephrotome a hollow tubular out- 
growth is formed, which grows towards the lateral surface of the 
body, and then unites with its. fellows of the same. side to form 
a main longitudinal duct — ;the “ archinephric ” or “ pronephric 
duct” (Fig. 229, A, Fig., 230, A). This duct grows backwards 
until it opens iWo the cloaca.^ At the same time the nephro- 
‘ It is probable that tbe arcbinepbric duet is derived from tbe embryosio 
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tomes lose their connexion with the myocoeles, although they 
still retain their “ nephrostomes ” or apertures through which they 
communicate with the ventral coelom. When fully developed the 
pronephros consists of a few tubules, more or less convoluted, open- 
ing at t h«i> inner extremities into the coelom by means of their 
ciliated nephrostomes, and at their outer ends communicating 
with the exterior through the archinephric duct. In relation 



Pig. 229. Diagrammatic transverse sections through an embryo Craniate to show the 

' mode of development of the pronephros (A) and of the mesonephros (B). The right 
side of each figure shows an earlier stage than the left. In (left side) the con- 
nexion of a vas efferens with a mesonephric tubule, and the division of the archi- 
nephric duct into Miillerian and mesonephric ducts are shown, a, Aorta ; a.c, 
alimentary canal ; a.d, archinephric duct; g, glomus ; gl, glomerulus ; inner 
nephrostome ; mb, Malpighian body ; md, Mullerian duct ; mnd^ mesonephric 
duct ; mnt, mesonephric tubule ; myc, myocoele ; myt, myotome ; w, notochord 
npf nephrotome ; nt, nephrostome ; o.n, outer nephrostome ; pronephric 

tubule ; s.c, spinal cord ; t, testes ; i?.c, ventral coelom ; v.e/, vas efferens, (After 
Kingsley and Semon.) 


with the pronephros a branch from the dorsal aorta forins a‘ tuft < 
of capillary blood-vessels or glomus,” opposite the nephrostomes, 
which projects into the ventral coelom on each side. I^ater, a 
second series of much more numerous tubules is formed bel\inf^ 
the pronephros, which constitute the meson^Biros. In forming ^ 
mesonephric tubules the nephrotomes become/disconnected ffom^ 
the myotomes and their myocoeles, and cur^jpg outwards they 

epiblast ; hence the suggestion that in the primitiye Vertebrates the duct was 
longitudinal groove in the superficial skin into ^ich th% proivaphric tubules, 
opened externally. ■ . * ' 
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come to open into the archinephric duct, although they do not in 
any way contribute to its formation (Fig. 229, BJ. Segmentally- 
arranged twigs from the dorsal aorta end in tufts of capillaries 
or glomeruli, each of which projects into a small sac-like enlarge- 
ment of a mesonephric tubule, pushing before it the wall of the 
sac. In this way a double-walled “ Malpighian body,” contain- 
ing a “ glomerulus,” is formed in connexion with each tubule. 
Subsequently, the mesonephric tubules increase in number by 
budding. New nephrostomes and Malpighian bodies are developed 
on the secondary branches, and the original segmental arrange- 
ment of the tubules becomes obscured. With the growth of 
new tubules, and the formation of blood-vessels and of connective 
and lymphoid tissues between them, each mesonephros finally 
assumes the condition of a compact gland imbedded in the dorsal 
wall of the coelom, with its ventral surface invested by the 
peritoneum. A “ metanephros,” which in the higher Vertebrates 
replaces the mesonephros as the functional kidney, is perhaps 
not represented in Fishes. 

A more or less well-developed pronephros is present in the 
embryos or larvae of the Cyclostomes and of all Fishes, but as a 
rule it completely disappears at an early period and is replaced 
by the mesonephros. It is retained throughout life, however, 
in the Myxinoid Cyclostomes (Fig. 230, B), and has its persistent 
nephrostomes opening into the pericardial cavity.^ In a few 
Teleosts the pronephros is also persistent, as in Fierasfer and 
DOfCtylopterus, and in others the organ may not completely dis- 
appear until the^pproach of sexual maturity. But with these 
exceplijpns the mesonephros is the sole functional kidney in the 
adults of the Cyclostomes and of all Fishes. As regards the 
nature of the duct by which the ^cretion of the mesonephros is 
conveyed outwards, there are notable differences in different 
Oraniates: The Cyclostomes and the Teleostomi retain that part 
6f tJhejp,rphii;gphric duct into which the mesonepliric tubules open, 
and which f«Jhains, after the atrophy of the pronephros (Fig. 230, 
B, E, F). ^ In Ela^obranchs, and probably also in 4jhe Dipnoi,, 
ft Special nifesonephric duct is developed in a way which will 
be described 4ater .{Fig- 230, C, D). Ih the males of EJfcmo- 
b^anolis sD9ie> of, the hinder mesonephric tubules unite to form 

^ ■W. Miiller, Jew. Zeitsch, ix. 1875, p. 107 ; Semon, Carl Qegenlaur's Festschrift ^ 
Leipzig; 1896, jji. p. 169. * 
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Fig. 230. — Showing the principal modifications of the kidneys and reprc^ductive organi 
in Cyolostomes and Fishes. A, The pronephros and its duct in the embryo; 
B, the kidneys and genital pores in Petromyzon, the vestigial pronephros reprer 
sented as in Myxim; 0 and D, the urinogenital organa of a male and female 
Elasmobranch ; E, of a male or female Teleost, or a male Lejpidosteus ; F, of d . 
female PolyjpteruSf AcipenseTf Amia, or OsTnems, a, Anus; a.d, archinephrlo ' 
duct ; c, clo|Uia ; c.a, the coelomic aperture of the Miillerian duct ; c.pt cutaneous 
pit ; ff, goiiad ; ydj gOnoduct ; g.pf genital pore ; ^;5ii*estine i m, Malpighian body ; 
9 ?i.d, Mdll^^ duct ; 7nfi, mesonephros ; mn\ vestigial mesonephros ; ,mn% ex- 
. cretory poi^lS of the mesonephros (** mifcanephros ”) ; ww®, genital portion of meso- 
nephros ; mn.d, mesonephric duct ; 9ntn.d, metanephric ^ nephrostomy 

cv, ovary ; jp.a, abdominal pore ; jp.fj peritoneal funnel'; pronephros ; 
vestigial pronephros ; ay, shell gland ; s.s, sperm sac ; ^ tesWs ; ug.s, u.s, urino- 
genital sinus ; v.e/, vasa efli^ntia ; v.s, vesicula Mmina2!s. 
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a single main duct opening into the terminal part of the meso- 
nephric duct, and these tubules and their separate duct are 
sometimes regarded as a metanephros and a metanephric duct. 
The mesonephric nephrostomes are persistent throughout life in 
a few Elasmobranchs (e.g. Notidanidae, Heterodontidae, Ehinidae, 
and some Scylliidae), and also in Amia : ^ in all other Fishes 
as well as in the Cyclostomes they become closed in early 
life. 

In many Fishes the hinder extremity of the coelom com- 
municates directly with the exterior through “ abdominal pores, 
of which there is usually a 
pair, rarely a single pore, 
situated close to the cloacal 
or the anal aperture.^ Elasmo- 
branehs usually have a pair, 
often at the extremities' of a 
pair of cloacal papillae (Fig. 

231), but they are absent in 
some families {e.g. Hetero- 
dontidae and Ehinidae); and 
in some Scylliidae (e.g. Scyl- 
Hum caihicula) they are very 
variable, being either present 
or absent on both sides, or an 

open pore is present on one Fig. 231. — Diagrammatic horizontal section 

through the abdominal pores and cloaca 
of an Elasmobranch. Abdominal 

pore ; c, coelom ; cl, cloaca ; d.p, cloacal 
papilla ; c.p, cloacil pit ; od, ovidncal 
apertures in the female ; r, rectum ; 
u.Ji, cloacal aperture of the urinary sinus 
(female), or the urogenital sinus (male). 
In some Elasmobranchs the abdominal 
pore opens at the base of the cloacal 
papilla, as shown at ap\ (Modified from 
Bles.) 



side only. Pores are present 
and paired in the Crosso- 
pterygii, the Chondrostei, and 
the Holostei. Amongst the 
Dipnoi Neoceratodus has a paii* 
of pores. Protopterus some- 
times has two pores opening 
into the cloaca, but as a rule 
the two become confluent and have a single external aperture. 
In Lejpiddfsiren pores are wanting. Abdominal pores are rarely 
present in Teleostei. »,^hey exist, however, in the Mormyridae 
(Jorymnarchus and Beverat^ species of Mofmyrv^, ai^f^|^so in the 

’ ^ Jungersen, Zool. jtAiz. xxiii. 1900, p. 328. 

2 Bridge, Joum. Anat. and Phys. xiv. 1879, p. 81 ; Bles, ih. xxxii. 1898, p. 
484 ; Proc, Sob, Ixii. 1898, p. 232. 
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Salmonidae/ where they are as singularly variable in diffei-ent 
species and individuals as in the Elasiuobianch Scylliidiie. The 
use of abdominal pores is not certainly known, unless the coelom of 
those Pishes which possess them continues to retain some measure 
of its primitive excretory function, and the pores act as excretory 
ducts. That the nephrostomes are excretory organs has been 
shown by experiment, and it is worthy of note that there exists a 
reciprocal relation between these structures and abdominal pores, 
to the extent that while there are a few Pishes (r.//. certain 
Elasmobi’anchs and A-twia^ in which both coexist, there are 
many others in which the presence of nephrostomes is correlated 
with the absence of pores and vice veml. 

The male and female gonads, testes and ovaries, are derived 
from the coelomic epithelium near the inner or iimdian aspect^of 
the nephrotomes (Pig. 229, B). Here the epithelium remains 
columnar, and soon projects into the ventral coelom as a con- 
tinuous longitudinal ridge. It is probable that at first the modified 
epithelium is segmented as a series of “ gonotomes,” but if so, the 
latter must soon coalesce into a continuous ridge. Some of the 
epithelial cells enlarge to form the primitive sex-cells. In the 
development of an ovary, portions of the epithelium sink inwards, 
carrying with them the primitive ova. Certain of the cells form 
the epithelial walls of a number of ovisacs, each of which encloses 
an ovum. As the ovisacs increase in number and size the 
germinal ridges project more and more into the coelom until, 
as ripe ovaries, they become suspended from its dorsal wall by 
a double peritoneal fold, the “ mesovarium ” (Pig. 1 5 G). The testes 
develop in a similar fashion except that the primitive sex-cells, 
which later give rise to spermatozoa, form the lining of a number 
of simple or ampulla-like tubules, the seminiferous tubules, and 
the suspensory fold is termed the “ mesorchium.” 

The Gyolostomes have gonads in the shape of unpaired 
organs extending nearly the whole length of the coelom, but 
in all Pishes the organs are primarily paired, although by fusion, 
or by the absorption of one gonad, the ovaries or the testes 
sometimes appear as if single. The ovaries may either be naked, 
.as in Elasmobranchs, Dipnoi, Crossopterygii, and Chondrostei, 
and in Amia amongst the Holostei; or, as in Lepidosieas and 
most Teleosts, they become enclosed in coelomic sacs. The 

* MaxWebei, Mo/rpK Jahrb. xii.J.886, p. 886. 
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former, or “ gymnoarian,” condition is primitive ; the latter, or 
“ cystoarian,’’ is secondary, and is brought about by the growth 
of two peritoneal folds round the ovary and the union of their 
margins. Into these coelomic sacs the egg-bearing or real ovarian 
tissue projects either in the form of processes or of trans- 
versely- or longitudinally-arranged plates or folds (Fig. 232, B). 
The testes are composed of seminal ampullae, as in Elasmo- 
branchs, or of radially-arranged and sometimes plexiform tubules 



Fig. 232. — Diagrams to sTiow the structure of the testes (A) and of the ovaries (B) 
in a Herring. (From Cunningham. ) 


opening into the gonoduct, as in nearly all other Fishes (Fig. 
232, A). 

In the Cyclostomes (e.g. Petromyzon) the eggs and sperma- 
tozoa are discharged from the gonads into the coelom, whence 
they reach the exterior through a pair of “ genital pores leading 
from the hinder end of the coelom into a urinogenital sinus 
formed by the united extremities of the two archinephric ducts.^ 
Myxine has, however, but a single median pore,' opening into an 
integumentary cloaca, which also receives the rectal and urinary 
orifices. Bdellostoma has two such pores communicating with 
a similar cloaca.^ 

^ Ewart, Journ. AnciL and Fhys. x. 1876, p. 488. 

^ Burne, Linn. Soe. Joum. Soot xxvi. 1898, p. 487. 
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The nature and homologies of the genital ducts in the 
different groups of Fishes are amongst the most puzzling of the 
many problems which vex the soul of the Vertebrate morpho- 
logist, and although there is a fairly general agreement on some 
points, there are others of great importance of which it may be 
said ^uot IhOTfiiTicSj tot soTitoTitido, 

Broadly speaking, there are two types of genital ducts in 
Fishes: (1) those which are obviously derived from some part 
of the kidney system ; and (2) those which are special ducts and 
appear to have no connexion with kidney-ducts. 

The Elasmobranchs offer a typical example of gonoducts of 
the first kind. At an early embryonic period in both sexes 
each archinephric duct becomes longitudinally split into two 
ducts, of which one continues to receive the openings of the 
mesonephric tubules and remains as a mesonephric duct (Fig. 

229, B).^ The other, which has no connexion with the meso- 
nephros, opens anteriorly into the coelom by means of the 
united nephrostomes of the pronephros, and is known as the 
“Mullerian duct” (Fig. 230, 0 and D). In the adult male 
the Mullerian ducts are useless vestiges, but in the female they 
persist and act as oviducts, receiving the eggs set free from 
the ovarian ovisacs through their coelomic apertures, and thence 
conveying them to the cloaca. In the male, certain of the 
anterior mesonephric tubules become connected with tlie testi- 
cular ampullae by means of a network of slender tubules, the 
“ vasa efferentia ” or testicular network, and through the latter the 
spermatozoa pass from the testes to the mesonephric duct (Fig. 

230, 0). Consequently, the mesonephric duct conveys both 
spermatozoa and the kidney excretion to the cloaca. It is 
obvious, therefore, that both the male and female gonoducts are 
derived from kidney-duets. 

The Teleostei afford an equally typical illustration of the 
second type. Each female gonoduct (oviduct) is formed by a 
backward growth of the same two peritoneal folds which enclose 
the ovary; these are converted into a “peritoneal tube” or 
canal by the union of their margins. The male gonoducts 
are also formed in continuity with the testes, that is, as 
backward prolongations from the latter. Each duct, male or 

^ Semper, O&n^aXblMt /. M&d, VTiss, 1875, No. 29 ; F. M. Balfour, Jov/m. AnaL 
and Phys. s. 1875, p. 17 ; Id. Oompcf/raHve Emhryologyf London, 1881, it p. 568. ‘ 
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female, seems to be a duct sui generis and to have no con- ' 
nexion whatever with the kidney system (Fig. 230, E). In the 
Salmonidae, Anguillidae, Galaxiidae, Hyodontidae, Notopteridae, 
and Osteoglossidae, and also in Misgurnus, the oviducts lose 
their continuity with ovaries and degenerate to an extent which 
differs greatly in different families. Thus in some Salmonidae, 
as in the Smelt {Osmerus ejperlanus),^ the oviducts end anteriorly 
in wide funnel -like coelomic apertures after the fashion of 
Mullerian ducts, and do not embrace the ovaries: hence the 
ovaries are naked and not cystoarian, and their ducts are 
not peritoneal tubes but “peritoneal funnels” (Fig. 230, F). 
In other Salmonidae and in the Anguillidae the oviducts appear 
to have so far degenerated that they are represented either by a 
pair of very short funnels or by a pair of genital pores, which, as 
in the Salmon, have a common external aperture behind the anus 
and in front of the single orifice of the united archinephric ducts 
(Fig. 233, A). In all such instances the eggs are set free from 
the ovaries into the coelom, from whence they escape through 
the peritoneal funnels or genital pores. In the Eels the male 
gonoducts also degenerate, and, losing all connexion with the 
testes, they become reduced to genital pores as in the female. 

The Holocephali and probably the Dipnoi conform to the 
Elasmobranch type in the nature of their male and female gono- 
ducts. In the Crossopterygii ^ each testis has its own proper duct, 
which has no connexion with the kidney system and apparently 
belongs to the Teleostean type, while the oviduct, which is almost 
certainly not a Mullerian duct, is probably a peritoneal funnel. 
On the other hand, the Chondrostei and the Holostei are in the 
interesting transitional condition of possessing male ducts of 
the Elasfiaobranch type and female ducts of the Teleostean type, 
the latter being either ducts directly continuous with the ovaries, 
as in Lepidosteus, or of the nature of peritoneal funnels, as in 
Acipenser, Polyodon, and Amia (Fig. 230, E and F). 

How far the distinction between the two types of gonoduct 
holds good in the case of the male is not quite clear, and it has 
recently been argued that the Dipnoi offer a connecting link 
between the two,® 


^ Huxley, P,Z,S. 1883, p. 132. 

2 Budgett, Trams. Zool. Soc. xv. 1901, p- 323 ; xvi. 1902, p. 315, 

® Graham Kerr, P.Z.S, 1901, p. 484; Proc. Phil. Soc. Oombridffe, xi. Pt. v. 
1902, p. 329. 
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In Protovtems each testis is clmiled into an auterioi- sperm- 
producing part and a posterior tubular portioii which has lost 
the capacity of p\-oducing sex-cells. The testicular network is 
greatly reduced, and forms but a limited connexion between the 
tubular portion of the testes and the mesonephric duct (Iig. 
233 B) If it be supposed that the testicular network became 
stiu’further reduced so that the connexion between the testes 
and the kidney-duct took place directly through a single channel 
instead of through several, the result would be a gouodiict 
essentially similar to the male duct of an ordinary ieleost. 



Fig 233.— Diagi*ain to shovr the kidneys and gonoduots of a female Salmon (A), and of 
' a male Frotopterus (B), md^ and Anterior and posterior vestiges of tlie 
Mullerian duct; t.t, tubular posterior portion of the testis (0- Other reference 
letters as in Fig, 230. (B, after Graham Kerr.) 


Should this view prove to be correct, it will follow that the 
male gonoducts of cdl Fishes are differently -nxodilied examples 
of the Elasmobranch type. But there will still reiuaiu the 
female gonoducts of Ganoids and Teleosts, which must be 
regarded as distinct from Mullerian ducts unless it can be shown 
that their different methods of development are not necessarily 
fatal to their homology with Mullerian ducts, or that both types 
of gonoduct can be derived from some intermediate type. 
Assuming that some Fishes do possess male or female ducts 
which have not been derived from the kidney system, but have 
been independently acquired, there is still the question, which 
of the two types is the more primitive, or, in other words, 
has’ the Elasmobranch type superseded the Teleostean, or vice 
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•versa ? To this question no decisive answer can at present be 
given. 

The terminal relations of the kidney-ducts and the gonoducts, 
and the presence of accessory or of vestigial organs in connexion 
with them, will now be briefly dealt with. In the males of the 
Elasmobrauchs the mesonephric ducts which, as already pointed 
out, act both as kidney-ducts and gonoducts, dilate posteriorly 
to form a pair of vesiculae seminales, and then unite to form 
a urinogenital sinus, opening into the cloaca at the extremity 
of a median papilla (Fig. 230, C). The sinus also receives ducts 
from the hinder part of the mesonephros, either separately, as in 
the female, or by a common duct on each side — the so-called 
metanephric duct — as in the male. Two tubular caecal out- 
growths from the sinus form two sperm sacs. Only the anterior 
portions of the Mullerian ducts with their coelomic apertures are 
retained in the adult. In the female the mesonephric duets are 
purely excretory, but otherwise they are similar, and the oviducts 
(Mullerian ducts) open into the cloaca separately or by a 
common orifice (Fig, 230, D). A glandular dilatation of each 
oviduct forms the oviducal or shell gland by which the horny 
egg-cases are secreted. In the males of the Holocephali the 
gonoducts open into a urinogenital sinus with an external orifice 
distinct from and behind the anus ; but the female has^ separate 
apertures for the rectum, the conjoined oviducts, and the 
united mesonephric ducts. Both sexes have complete Mullerian 
ducts communicating with the coelom in front, and behind with 
the exterior. The Dipnoi of both sexes essentially resemble 
the Elasmobranchs in the general relations of their ducts, but the 
Milllerian ducts of the male exhibit marked differences in the 
three genera.^ In Neoceratodus the ducts are as complete as their 

functional representatives in the female. Protopterm retains 
anterior vestiges and the coelomic apertures, and also vestiges of the 
hinder portions which unite and end blindly in the urinogenital 
papilla, but the middle sections of the two ducts are suppressed 
(Fig. 233, B). In the Teleostomi there is a general similarity 
in the terminal relations of the gonoducts and kidney-ducts. In 
the Ganoids the archinephric ducts unite and then expand into 
a urinary sinus or bladder, and the gonoducts of the female, or 
of both sexes in Lepidosteus, open either into the archinephric 
^ Graham Kerr, op. A 
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ducts or into the common sinus, and therefore both ducts 
communicate with the exterior by a urinogenital orifice behind 
the anus. Peritoneal funnels, similar to the functional ovi- 
ducts of the female, are present in the males of the Chrondrostei 
and of Amia, In Teleosts the terminal connexions of the ducts 
tend to become less intimate. The archinephric ducts often dilate 
into a urinary bladder either before or after their union, and 
the common duct joins the united gonoducts to form a short 
urinogenital sinus which opens externally, or the confluent 
gonoducts have an independent genital orifice between the anus 
and the urinary aperture. Not rarely the genital or the urino- 
genital orifice is prolonged into a tubular papilla, which in the 
male acts as an intromittent organ, or, as in the females 
of the Cyprinoid JRhodeus amarus, the long oviducal tube 
serves the purpose of an ovipositor. The males and females of 
the Siluroid Plotosus have a remarkable vascular and glandular 
arborescent appendage just behind the urinogenital papilla, the 
use of which is unknown.^ 

The eggs of different Fishes ^ exhibit considerable diversity 
in size and shape as well as in the nature of their external 
coverings and their mode of deposition.® The size of the eggs 
largely depends on the quantity of food-yolk stored up in their 
substance for the nutrition of the embryo: hence the eggs of 
Elasmobranohs, which resemble Fowls’ eggs in the superabund- 
ance of their yolk, are by far the largest. Teleostomi have 
much smaller eggs. The largest Teleostean ova are those which 
are heavy and sink (demersal ova) ; the smallest, those which 
are buoyant and float (pelagic ova). Of the former, the eggs of 
OymTiaTchus are about 10 mm. in diameter; those of the Salmon 
about .5 mm.; and those of some species of Arius, 5 to 10 mm. 
The eggs of the Wolf-Fish (^ATux/rrhichas lujpus) are about 6 mm. 
Smaller demersal ova are those of the Lump-sucker (jOyclopterus)' 
and Heterotis, which are 2-6 and 2-5 mm. respectively. Pelagic 

^ Hirota, Jowrn. Coll. Sd. Imp. Univ. Japan, vii. 1895, p, 367. 

® For the eggs of Cyoloatomes see Chapter XVI. 

® For a description of the eggs and breeding habits, and the larval develop- 
ment and migrations of British Marine Fishes, see M'lntosh and Prince, Tram. 
Roy. SoG. Min. 1890 ; M‘Intosh, Ann. Report Fishery Board for Scotland, 1892 ; 
Cunningham, MarJcetdbU Marine Fishes of the British Islamds, London, 1396 ; 
M'Intosh and Masterman, Life- Histories of the British Marine Food-Fishes, 
.London, 1897 ; also numerous papers by Cunningham, Holt, Garstang, and Allen, 
in the Joum, Marine Biol. Assoc. Flymouth, vols. i,-vi. 
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eggs are very small, those of the Plaice, which are exceptionally 
large, varying from 1'65 to 1‘95 mTin 

An egg-cell consists of living protoplasm and a nucleus, a 
variable quantity of non-living food-yolk, and of certain envelop- 
ing and protective egg-membranes. The ova of Fishes difpAr 
principally in the amount and disposition of the food-yolk, in the 



Fig. 234, — Different types of egg-se^entatiou in Fislies. A, a typical teloleoithal egg. 
Holoblastic and nnequal segmentation in Amia (B) and in Lepidosteus (C). D, the 
merohlastic segmentation of a Teleost. ap. Animal pole; e^- membrane; 

ina, macromeres ; mi, micromeres ; n, nucleus ; o,g, oil globule ; j?, protoplasm ; 

vegetative pole ; y, yolk. (From Ziegler : A, after Hertwig ; B, after Whit- 
man and Eycleshymer ; 0, after Eycleshymer.) 

■character of the egg-membranes, and in the presence or absence 
of special perforations in the egg-membranes for the enjpance of 
spermatozoa into the eggs. In the small ova of some of the 
lower ChoBdata {e.g. Amphioxus), where the very small quantity 
of food-yolk is uniformly distributed, and its presence affects all 
parts of the egg alike, the process of segmentation which follows 
fertilisation results in the transformation of the entire egg into 
a mass of approximately equal-sized cells or blastomeres (Fig. 82). 
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The eggs are therefore described as alecithal/^and the segmenta- 
tion as being " holoblastic ” and '' equal/* On the other hand, all 
Fishes possess telolecithal ” eggs, that is, ova in which the food- 
yolk is more or less abundant, and tends to accumulate at one 
pole of the egg vegetative pole **), while the opposite or '' animal 
pole ” consists of protoplasm, comparatively free from yolk 
granules and containing the nucleus (Fig. 234, A) The term 
telolecithal is, however, a somewhat comprehensive one, and 
covers important variations in the relations of the inert food- 
yolk and the living protoplasm in different Fishes, which greatly 
modify the process of segmentation. Thus there are some Fishes 
in which the amount of food-yolk at the vegetative pole is 
sufficient to retard segmentation in that part of the egg without 
actually preventing it, and consequently segmentation begins in 
the animal pole, and takes place more rapidly there than it does 
when it extends into the vegetative pole. Hence it follows that 
although the entire egg is segmented the blast omeres are of 
unequal size, the animal pole giving rise to a large number of 
small cells or micromeres, and the vegetative pole to a smaller 
number of much larger cells or macromeres. The segmentation 
of such an egg is said to be holoblastic but unequal (Fig. 234, 
B and C). This type of egg is characteristic of the Chondrostei^ 
the Holostei, and the Dipnoi. In other Fishes, like the Elasmo- 
branchs and the Teleostei, the food-yolk so greatly preponderates 
that it entirely prevents segmentation in the vegetative part 
of the egg, and segmentation is restricted to the small mass of 
protoplasm (germinal disc) at the animal pole, in which the 
nucleus is situated (Fig. 234, D). Eggs undergoing partial 
segmentation in this way are termed " meroblastic.” No hard 
and fast line can be drawn between the two types, and in tlie 
Chondrostei and Holostei an interesting transition between the 
holoblastic and meroblastic ova may be observed. The egg- 
membranes are formed either by the egg itself or by the 
epithelium of the ovarian ovisacs, and, as will shortly be seen, 
the character of the outer egg-membrane greatly influences the 
mode of deposition of the eggs and their location afterwards- 
In Elasmobranchs the egg is enclosed in a stout horny egg-shell, 
secreted by the oviducal shell gland.^ In many Fishes, as in 
e Chondrostei, Holostei, and Teleostei, the egg -membranes 

^ See Chapter XVII. 
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are perforated at the animal pole of the egg by a small aper- 
ture or “micropyle,” which is only large enough to admit of 
the entrance of a single spermatozoon at a time (Fig. 235). 
Generally, there is only a single micropyle, but, according to 
Salensky, the Sturgeon (A, stuHo) has from 3 to 9, and the 
Sterlet {A. ruthenus) from 5 to 13. 

An important distinction may be made between the ova of 
different Teleostomi as regards their location after extrusion from 
the female. From this point of view two types of ova can be 
distinguished, demersal and. pelagic ova. Demersal eggs are 
characterised by their larger size and greater weight, so that they 
always sink after extrusion ; and by their opacity. They may 
either have an outer egg-membrane which is viscid and adhesive, 
so that the eggs readily adhere to one another or to foreign objects, 
or the membrane is smooth and non-adhesive. The Salmonidae, 
for example, produce non-adhesive demersal eggs, which remain 
separate after being deposited on the gravelly bed of a stream. 
Most freshwater and many marine shore Fishes have adhesive 
demersal eggs, which are deposited at the bottom of the water, 
generally adhering to one another in larger or smaller clumps, 
masses, or sheets, and attached to rocks, stones, or empty shells, 
like the eggs of many shore Fishes, or to aquatic plants after the 
fashion of the eggs of the Carp, Perch, and Pike, or even to 
branching zoophytes, as is the case with the eggs of the Sea-snail 
{Liparis). In some adhesive eggs the external egg-membrane 
forms threads for their attachment. The eggs of the Gar-Fish 
(^Belone), and those of the Saury Pike (Scomlresox) and of the 
Flying Fishes {Exocoetus), have viscid threads developed from 
opposite points on the surface,, which are either attached to 
foreign objects or they become entangled with those of other 
eggs of the same species. The oval eggs of some of the Gobies 
have a bunch of fibres at one pole which serves to attach them. 
In the Smelt {Osmerus eperlanus) a portion of the outer egg- 
membrane breaks away from the rest and becomes turned back, 
inside out, but remains attached to the egg at one point. By 
means of this membrane the egg is attached to rocks or stones. 
Pelagic eggs are distinguished by their lightness and buoyancy, 
so that they always float near the surface of the water, and by 
their smaller size and remarkable transparency (Fig. 235). A 
conspicuous feature in many of them is the presence of a single 
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large oil globule on the surface of the yolk, and not infrequently 
the yolk becomes partially or completely broken up into small 
masses. Pelagic eggs are always non-adhesive and free, and they 
invariably belong to marine Fishes. Amongst the British food 
Fishes which produce pelagic ova may be mentioned the Gadidae 
(e.g. Cod, Whiting, Hake, Ling), the Pleuronectidae _ (e.^. Turbot, 
Brill, Sole, Plaice), Scombridae {e.g. Mackerel), Triglidae (e.g. the 
Gurnards), Percidae {e.g. the Bass), and Clupeidae like the Pil- 
chard and Sprat, but not the Herring, whose adhesive demersal 
eggs are deposited in clumps on shingly banks in the sea at 
varying distancos from tli6 shoro. 

The eggs of Elasmobranchs are deposited singly or in pairs at 


OG 




Fig. 235. — ^Diagrams of the pelagic ova of a Cod or a Plaice (A) and of a Ling (ilfoZm). 

G, Germinal disc ; M, micropyle ; O.G, oil globule ; T, yolk. (From Cunningham.) 

considerable intervals, and the period of egg-laying is prolonged 
over a considerable part of the year. In most other Fishes, as in 
Teleosts, the period of spawning is limited to a few months, 
usually in the spring and summer in temperate latitudes ; and in 
the case of a .single Fish it may last only a few days or weeks, 
but the number of eggs produced is often enormous. Thus, in a 
ling 61 inches long and weighing 64 pounds the ovaries con- 
tained 28,361,000 eggs. A Turbot, 17 pounds in weight, bad 
9,161,000 eggs; and a Cod of 21^ pounds 6,652,000. The 
least prolific of the British food Fishes is the Herring, in which 
the number of ovarian eggs varied from 21,000 to 47,000 in four 
specimens examined.^ The extraordinary fecundity of many Fishes 
seems to bear no relation to the relative abundance of the Fishes 
themselves, but rather it is to be associated with certain disad- 
^ Cunningham, op, c/it. p. 69. 
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vantages attendant on the sexual relations of Fishes, involving a 
considerable waste of the sex-cells, while in many Fishes it no 
doubt helps to compensate for any subsequent mortality among 
the larvae, which may result from an uncertain and precarious 
food supply and from the attacks of enemies. Whenever internal 
fertilisation is the rule, or when, as in nest-building and mar- 
supial Fishes, the propinquity of the sexes in the breeding season 
ensures the fertilisation of a larger proportion of the eggs and the 
protection of the young, the number of eggs produced is small. 

The male sex-cells or spermatozoa are essentially similar to 
those of other Vertebrates, although in different Fishes they may 
vary in such details as length, .and the shape and size of the 
head, which may be rod-like and wavy, elliptical or globular. 

As a rule, in Fishes females are more numerous than males, 
and generally they are larger, but to both statements there are 
notable exceptions. The relations of the sexes in the breeding 
season are usually very promiscuous, especialljr in those Teleosts 
which discharge their sex -cells while swimming together in 
shoals. A female may, however, consort with several males 
(jpolyandry), or a male with several females (jpolygamy) \ or, as in 
some of the nest-building Fishes (e.g. Gastrosteus), there are not 
wanting examples of the pairing of one male with one female 
(monogamy). 

Fishes often migrate at the commencement of the breeding- 
season to localities most suitable for the deposition of the eggs. 
Many marine species seek banks or shallower water near 
the shore, and some, like the Salmon and the Sturgeon, are 
anadTomous, and ascend rivers for long distances to deposit their 
spawn. 

In all Fishes except the Elasmobranchs and a few Teleosts 
the fertilisation of the eggs takes place in the water after their 
extrusion, the male depositing its seminal fluid over the eggs or 
in their neighbourhood. The waste of the sex -cells is often, no 
doubt, very considerable, especially when the eggs are adhesive 
and fixed, and the seminal fluid is liable to drift at the mercy of 
tides and currents. With pelagic ova the waste is perhaps not 
so great, inasmuch as the eggs as well as the spermatozoa 
would probably drift at the same rate and in the same direction. 
Liability to waste must also be greatly diminished in many 
Fishes *by their habit of living in shoals, or of congregating 
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together in the breeding season, in which they are sometimes 
aided by their power of emitting characteristic sounds, and in the 
case of nest-building Pishes by the still more intimate relations 
of the sexes. Even when the liability to waste is very great, 
compensation may be afforded by exceptional fecundity. The 
copulation of the sexes and the internal fertilisation of the eggs 
occur only in Elasmobranchs and some Teleosts. The copulatory 
organs of Elasmobranchs are the so-called “ claspers ” with which 
the males are provided. Some form of copulation is probably the 
rule in the viviparous Teleosts, where the eggs are fertilised in 
the oviducts, or even while they are still in the ovaries, and the 
young are born alive. As mentioned above, an intromittent 
organ is often formed by the prolongation of the genital or the 
urinogenital orifice into a papilla, or a longer or shorter tube.^ 
Some Cyprinodontidae ^ (e.g. AnabUjps) have the anterior part of 
the anal fin modified in the male to form an intromittent organ 
along which the urinogenital canal runs (Fig. 374). In the 
females the genital ' aperture is covered by a special scale, which is 
free on one side and not on the other. “ The male organ in some 
individuals is turned to the right, in others to the left, and in 
some females the opening beneath the special scale is to the right, 
in others to the left. Copulation thus takes place sideways, a 
left-sided male pairing with a right-sided female, and vice versa!* ® 
The anal fin also forms an intromittent organ in the “ Half-beak ” 
{Eemirliarifiphus). In a genus {Oirardinus) of the same family 
the anal fin is modified to fori^ an apparatus for holding the 
female during sexual congress.** The singular method of fertilisa- 
tion practised by the males and females of GalUchthys paleatus is 
referred to elsewhere.® 

With the exception of the pelagic Antennarius, which builds 
its nest in the Sargasso weed in mid-ocean, nest-building and 
parental sohcitude for the young are confined to freshwater 
Fishes and to marine forms with demersal ova. Pelagic ova 
must necessarily be beyond the scope of parental care. As a 
rule it is the male which acts as guardian - nurse, the female 
troubling herself but httle about the fate of her eggs or her 

^ Guitel, Arch. Zool. Exp6r. et (3), i. 1893, p. 611. 

3 Garman, Mem. Mus. Oomp. Zool. six. 1895, No. 1, p. 11. 

® Cunningham, op. dt. p. 368. 

* H. V. Jhering, ZdUchir. wise. Zool. xxxviii. 1883, p. 468. ® &ee p. 692. 
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ollspring. Perhaps the more primitive form of parental fore- 
sight is exhibited by those Fishes which, like the females of the 
Salmoiiidae, make a furrow in the gravelly bottom of a running 
stream for the reception of the eggs, and then cover them over 
with a layer of gravel, or like the Siluroid Arius australis, of the 
Burnett river in Queensland, which deposits its eggs in circular 
excavations in the sandy bed of the river and covers them with 
layers of large stones. But in neither case does it appear that 
either the male or the female takes any further interest in the eggs 
or in the young when hatched. Without actual nest-building, 
or even the preparation of a place for their reception, the eggs 
may be protected in various ways by the male. The common 
British Gunnel or Butter-Fish {FhoUs gunnellus) rolls its eggs 



Fig 236. — The Butter-Fish {Pholis gunnellua) coilinpj round a mass of eggs. 

(From Oumaiugham, after Holt.) 

into a rounded mass by coiling its body round them, the male 
and female taking possession of them alternately. The little 
clumps of eggs are then deposited in holes made by the boring 
Mollusc, Pholas. Some British Blennies attach their eggs in a 
single layer to the sides of cavities in rocks, or between stones, 
where they are watched over by the male parent. The eggs of 
the Lump-Sucker (jOyclopterus lumpu^ are attached in masses to 
rocks or to piles and guarded by the male, who aerates them by 
keeping up a flow of water over the spawn through the action 
of his pectoral fins. When hatched, the young fiy cling to 
the body of their watchful parent by their suckers. A more 
decided approach to nest-building is exhibited by the* Sand 
Goby {0(Aius mhiutus). In this species the male scoops out 
the sand^ from beneath an empty shell, generally that of a 
Pecten, nnd the female ’deposits her adhesive eggs on the under 
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surface of the shell. The male remains on guard, and by the 
movements of its pectoral fins promotes the aeration of this rude 
form of nest. Eeferences to some of the more striking examples 
of true nest-building in Fishes will be found in the systematic 
part of this volume, especially in those chapters treating of the 
Dipnoi and Amiidae, and such Teleosts as the Mormyridae 
Osteoglossidae, Siluridae, Gastrosteidae, Centrarchidae, Osphro- 
menidae, Labridae, and Antennariidae. Other illustrations of 


Fig. 237.— Showing the embryos of Rkodefiia avm'ua in the gill-cavities of Unio 
bryoa ; g, mter-lamellar cavities ; U.j, an inter-lamellar junction. (From’ 


Em- 

Olt) 



parental care are to be found in the development of mar- 
siipial pouches or grooves for the reception of the eggs in the 
males of the Syngnathidae (Fig. 3«7) and the females of the 
Solenostomidae, and the use of' the oral cavity for a aimilar 
purpose in the males, rarely in the females, of some Siluridae; 
and the males or females, according to the species, of the 
Cichhda& The singular method by which the female Aspredo 
safe^ards both her eggs and her progeny is refefired’ to on 
p. 596. The Oypi^oid, ■ Modem cmmm (the “ Bitterling” of 
Central Europe), is unique in the means which it adopts to 
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secure the same result.^ By means of its long ovipositor the 
female Fish deposits its eggs in the mantle cavity of a Unio, 
or of an Anodon. Here they are fertilised by spermatozoa 
carried in through the inhalent siphon of the Mollusc with the 
inspiratory water current, and they complete their development 
in the gill-cavities (Fig. 237).^ 

The time which elapses between the fertilisation of the egg 
and the hatching out of the young Fish varies greatly in 
different Teleosts. The eggs of some Clupeidae hatch in a very 
short time, two to three days in the Anchovy, and three to four 
days in the Sprat. In most of the British marine food Fishes the 
period rarely exceeds twelve to fourteen days. The larger 
demersal eggs with much food-yolk are longer in hatching ; in 
the Salmon the time ranging from thirty-five to one hundred 
and forty-eight days. A low temperature lengthens the time. 
The eggs of the Herring which hatched in eight to nine days at 
a temperature of 52® to 58® F. took forty-seven days in water at 
32® F. 

The extent to which the development of the embryo proceeds 
while it is stiU enclosed in the egg-membranes, and consequently 
the condition of the embryo when hatched, depends largely but 
not exclusively on the quantity of food-yolk which is present in 
the egg and available for the nutrition of the embryo dming its 
earlier stages. Embryos hatched from pelagic ova are very 
small and imperfectly developed- The mouth is usually not yet 
formed. The median fins, which later become isolated, are 
continuous, and the caudal fin is diphycercal, although it sub- 
sequently becomes homocercal after passing through a hetero- 
cercal stage. The blood is colourless, and even the giU-clefts 
may at first be lacking. In this condition the newly-hatched 
Fish is nourished at the expense of the residual food-yolk, which 
is enclosed in a yolk-sac projecting *from the ventral surface of 
the body (Fig. 2 3 8). As the yolk is gradually used up the mouth 
is formed, and the young Fish feeds on the minute organisms of 
various kinds living in the sea, and by degrees the form, propor- 
tions, and structure of the more mature Fish are acquired. In 
the case of tte larger demersal eggs the young are not only 
longer in hatching* but when hatched they are larger and more 
advanced in., development. The yjijnng of many Fishes are 

* Olt, ZeitsehT, tom, Zopl Iv. 1893, p. 643. ® Of. p. 584. 
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provided with larval or provisional organs, and they may be so 
unlike the adult in other respects that their subsequent develop- 
ment assumes the form of a more or less striking metamorphosis. 
As examples of larval organs, mention may be made of the adhesive 
or cement organs of the larval Chondrostei and Holostei, and of 
the Dipnoi (e.g. Protojpterm and Lepidosiren), and also of a 
Teleost, probably the Mormyrid {Hyperopisus bebe, Lac^p) ; ^ the 
cutaneous. gills of the Crossopterygii and some Dipnoi; the so- 
called external gills of such Teleosts as Cobitis, Gymnarchus 
(Fig. 239), and Seterotis, which are singularly like those of 
Elasmobranchs ; and the defensive spines which are developed 
on the scales or scutes of the trunk, and the dermal bones of 
the skull, in the young of some Plectognathi The most striking 
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metamorphosis to be found ' in Fishes occurs in the Flat-Fishes 
and in the Eels, an account of which will be found in other 
parts of this volume (pp. 685, 602). 

The only examples of viviparous Fishes occur in certain families 
of Elasmobranchs,^ and in five families of Teleosts, viz. the Blen- 
niidae, the Cyprinodontidae, the Scorpaenidae, the Oomephoridae, 
and the Embiotocidae.® In the Teleosts mentioned the eggs are 
fertilised while they are still either in the ovarian ovisacs or in 
the cavity of the ovary, and their development may take place in 
either position. In such Cyprinodonts as Qambusia and AnabUps 
the embryos are developed in the qvisacs, but as a rule both 
fertilisation and development occur in the ovarian cavity. During 
a prolonged gestation the young are nourished partly by the food- 

1 Budgett, Tram. Zool. Soc. xvl Pt. ii. 1901, p. 130. = See Ohap.-XVII. p. 434. 

® Eigenmann, Msk Oamm. (U.S.), 1892, p. 381 ; Arch. mt^Hhmgrnmh. 
IV. 1896, p. 126 ; Cunningham, op. dt. p. 356, et scq. 
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yolk present in the eggs, and partly by a nutritive secretion 
derived from the ovarian walls or from the epithelial wall of the 
ovisacs as the case may be. In Annlhjps the secretion of the 
walls of the ovisacs is absorbed by papillae developed on 
the surface of the yolk-sac of the embryo along the course of its 
blood-vessels. The eggs of the Embiotocidae have little food- 
yolk, and the embryos are mainly nourished by the secretion of 
the ovarian walls, which is swallowed by the embryo and 
absorbed by viUi on the inner surface of the intestine. The 
number of young produced varies considerably. In the Embi- 


Fig. 239. — Young Gymnarchm niloticus^ with its laxge yolk-sac (y.a) and its long 
external gills (From Budgett.) 



otocidae the ova-rian cavity contains 40 to 50 yoimg. The 
viviparous Scorpaenid, SeiasUs norvegictcs of Northem Europe, 
produces, it has been estimated, about 1000 young, while the 
Blenny (Zoarces vimparus), the only other European viviparous 
Teleost, produces from 20 to 300 or more, according to the size 
of the female. In the Blenny the eggs are hatched in about 
twenty days, but the young are not born until about four 
months after fertilisation, when they are about an inch and a 
half long, and in every outward respect similar to the adult 
Eish. 

Besides the distinction between the sexes resulting from the 
different nature of their gonads and sex-ceUs, the males and 
females are often distinguished by secondary sexual characters 
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(" sexual dimorphism ” ^). As mentioned above, females are usually 
larger as well as more numerous than the males, although in one or 
both respects the reverse may be the case. Secondary sexual char- 
acters are best marked in Teleosts, where they are generally related 
to the special role which each sex takes in the deposition and 
fertilisation of the eggs, and the nurture and protection of the 
young, of which examples have already been given. To a more 
limited extent they may be associated with the struggle of the 
males for the females, and in at least a few Teleosts the 
exuberant coloration of the males in the breeding season suggests 
that instances of courtship and sexual selection are not altogether 
wanting.^ 

Although the vast majority of Fishes are dioecious, instances 
of functional hermaphroditism are not unknown in a few Teleosts.® 
Species of the Percoid genus Serranus (e.g. /SI cabrilla, /S', hepatus, 
and /S. scriba) are invariably hermaphrodite and self-fertilising. 
Chrysophrys auratus is an example of successive hermaphroditism, 
the male and female sex-cells ripening alternately. As an 
occasional variation hermaphroditism has been recorded in several 
other Teleosts, including amongst others such well-known Fishes 
as the Cod, the Mackerel, and the Herring. The relatione of 
the gonads in hermaphrodites is subject to much variation. 
In the Cod, for example, the testes may be double, each being 
continuous with the hinder end of the ovary of its side, or there 
may be only a single testis confluent with the anterior or the 
posterior portion, or with some other part of the surface, of either 
the right or left ovary. In other Teleosts individuals occasionally 
present themselves with a testis and an ovary on opposite sides. 

1 For a general account of Sexual Dimorphism in Fishes, see Cunningham’s 
Sexual LimorpMsm in the Anirrual Kingdom^ London, 1900, pp. 178-227. Some of 
the more striking examples of Sexual Dimorphism are mentioned in the chapters 
dealing with the different families of Fishes. 

2 Holt, “On the Breeding of the Dragonet {Oalliowymus hira\" P.Z.S, 1898, 

p. 281. 

® Howes, Jjinn. Soc. Joum, ZooZ* xxiiL. 1891, p. 539, where references are given 
to the literature the subject. 
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CYOLOSTOMATA (SYSTEMATIC) 

CLASS L CYOLOSTOMATA 

The Cyclostomata, or, as they are sometimes called, the 
Marsipobraiichii, from the pouch-like, or rather sac-like, shape 
of their branchial clefts, are divided into two orders, the first 
comprising the “ Hag-Fishes or “ Borers,” and the second the 
Lampreys. 

Order I Myxinoides. 

The Hag-Fishes are probably the most primitive of all exist- 
ing Craniates. The mouth is nearly terminal, and there is no 
buccal funnel. The naso-pituitary involution communicates be- 
hind with the oral cavity and functions as a channel for the 
in-streaming water-current to the gills. Four pairs of short 
tentacles, supported by a special tentacular skeleton, are present 
in relation with the mouth and the terminally-placed naso- 
pituitary orifice. The gill-sacs open directly into the pharynx. 
The branchial basket is but feebly developed, and at the most it 
is only represented by small isolated cartilages in relation with 
the external branchial apertures. The lingual apparatus is 
remarkably developed. Besides the lingual teeth there is only a 
single dorsal tooth in the roof of the mouth. The dorsal arcualia 
are restricted to the tail, or they extend for a short distance only 
into the trunk. A spiral valve is absent. There is a row of 
mucus-secreting sacs along each side of the body. The brain has 
no obvious cerebral hemispheres, nor a cerebellum. Only one 
semicircular canal is present in the auditory organ. The eyes 
are degenerate, and the usual eye-muscles with the cranial nerves 
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supplying them have atrophied. The embryonic pronephros is 
retained in the adult. The eggs are large; segmentation is 
meroblastic ; and development is direct, without a larval meta- 
morphosis, Two families can be distinguished. 

Fam. 1. Myxiuidae. — Gill-sacs not exceeding six pairs, with 
a common external aperture on each side of the body. 

The family includes a single genus, Myxine, of which the 
common Hag (if. glutinosa) from the North Atlantic is the best 
known species (Figs. 92, A, and 240). This Hag-Fish occurs 
oS the coasts of Northern Europe, including the British Isles, as 
well as on the Atlantic sea-board of North America,^ southwards 
to Cape Cod. Other species are found off the coasts of Chili 



Fig. 240. — Myndne glvAinosa, A, lateral view; B, view of tlie ventral surface of tlie 
head, showing the mouth and tentacles. IMp, Lateral pore^like apertures of the 
mucus-sacs ; v, anus. 

and Japan. Myxine is quasi-parasitic in its habits, boring its 
way into the bodies of large Fishes. By means of its rasping 
“ tongue ” it devours aU the soft parts of its prey, leaving little 
more than a mere shell of skin and bones. The Fishes usually 
attacked are the Cod and other Gadoids, but the Sturgeon is not 
immune, and the presence of a Hag in the abdominal cavity of a 
Shark {Jjamna cornubwa) has been recorded. Myxine has the 
reputation of being very destructive to Fishes caught on lines, 
and it is said that whole "catches” have been destroyed by its 
depredations, so that North Sea fishermen have been forced to 
change their fishing-ground To what extent the Hags attack 
Fishes which are living and free is somewhat uncertain, but the 
little evidence obtainable seems to point to the conclusion that, 
as a rule, they only prey on Fishes when the latter are hooked or 
netted, or injured or dead When not seeking food the Hag lives 

^ The American Hags probably belong to a distinct species, M. Umoscb Girard ; 
Bashford Dean, SciMce (H.S.), xviL 1908, p. 433. 
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in the mud of the sea-bottom at depths ranging to nearly 350 
fathoms. They are able to swim very rapidly in an undulafcory 
eel-like fashion. M. glutinosa may grow to a length of nearly 
two feet. The Hag has been described as a protandrous herma- 
phrodite, that is, it is first a male and then a female, the gonad 
of the young first producing spermatozoa, and at a later period 
becoming an ovary and giving rise to eggs. This view has 
hitherto met with general acceptance, but it has recently been 
urged with some force that the presence of the two kinds of sex- 
cells in a young animal is no proof of functional hermaphroditism, 
since it is not uncommon to find ' immature eggs in the testis 
of many Vertebrates (Teleosts, Petromyzon, Amphibia), where the 
assumption of hermaphroditism, to say nothing of its protandiic 
form, is entirely unwarranted.”^ Myxine produces eggs similar 
to those of Bdellostoma. Hothing is known of its breeding 
habits, or of its embryology. 

Fam. 2. Bdellostomatidae. — Gill-sacs 6-14 pairs, all with 
separate external orifices. Bdellostoma (Fig. 92, B) is found on 
the Pacific sea-board of both North and South America, at the 
Cape of Good Hope, and on the coasts of New Zealand. The 
numerical variation of the gill-sacs in different species, and in 
different individuals of the same species, and even on opposite 
sides of the same individual, is very remarkable. Out of 354 
examples of the Californian species {B, stouti) examined by 
Dr. Ayres,^ 101 had 11 gill-sacs on each side; 26 had 11 on 
one side and 12 on the other; 208 had 12 on each side; 
11 had 12 on one side and 13 on the other; and 8 had 
13 on each side. Occasional specimens may have 14 gill-sacs 
on each side. The variations are apparently quite independent 
of size, age^ or sex ; and when the gOl-sacs are asymmetrically 
developed, the additional sac may be either on the right side or 
on the left. In the Chilian species there are 10 gill-sacs on each 
side, but in the species from the Cape of Gijod Hope the number 
is reduced to 6 or 7. Bdellostoma closely resembles MyxUme in its 
habits and mode of feeding. The Califomian species attaches 
itself to the gills or to the isthmus of large Fishes; and then 
rapidly bores its way into the body, devouring the viscera and 
muscles but leaving the skin intact. It usually attacks large 

^ Bashford Deanj Kupffer’s ** FestscfiT^t^^* Jena, 1899, p. 227 ®PSf. 

8 Joum. Morph, xvii. 1898, p. 213. 
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Flounders and species of Sebastodes, and it is especially destruc- 
tive to Fishes taken in gill-nets. At Monterey every net in 
the summer contains the empty shells of eviscerated Fishes, and 
when these are taken out of the water the Hag scrambles out 
with great alacrity. Large fishes of even 30 pounds weight are 
often captured without either flesh or viscera, and it cannot be 
supposed that they entered the net in this condition.^ The 
species lives on the sea-bottom most abundantly at a depth of 
10-20 fathoms, but becomes rarer as the water deepens or 
becomes shallower. 



Fig. 241. — ^A, Cluster of the eggs of Bdellostoma stouti, connected by the interlocking of 
their anchor-shaped filaments ; B, the animal pole of an egg, showing the polar 
anchors ” and the opercular ring. (From Bashford Dean. ) 


The eggs of the Californian Bdellostoma are large, varying in 
size from 14’3-29 mm. in length, and from 6*8— 10’5 mm. in 
width, and each egg is enclosed in a horny egg-case secreted 
by the epithelium of its ovarian ovisac^ (Fig. 241). At each 
pole of the egg-case there is a tuft of numerous horny filaments 
which end in 2- 3- or 4-hooked, anchor -like extremities. In 
the centre of the tuft of filaments at the animal pole of the egg 
the egg-case is perforated by a micropyle, and a little below this* 

1 Jordan and Erennann, U.S. Nat. Mus, No. 47 ; The Wishes of North 

arid Middle Americat Ft. i. 1896, p. 6. 

^ B. Dean, op. dt. p. 230 et seq. 
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point the case is encircled by an opercular groove, which enables 
the polar portion to be thrown off like a cap at the time of 
hatching, so as to allow the young JBdellostoma to make its 
escape. The large size of the egg, which almost completely fills 
the cavity of the egg-case, is due to the fact that it consists 
mainly of food yolk, the germinal protoplasm containing the 
nucleus forming only a small hillock near the inner extremity of 
the micropyle. Bdellostoma spawns during the greater part of 



Fig. 242. — ^Embryo of BdeUostoTm stoidi near the time of hatching. 
(From Bashford Dean.) 


the year, but chiefly in the early summer, and probably about 
20 eggs are deposited at one time, generally on a shelly or 
rocky bottom. After deposition the eggs become connected 
together in long chains or clusters by the interlocking of their 
polar hooks. Fertilisation takes place after extrusion, and the 
segmentation is merohlastic and diseoidal, much as in Teleosts. 
The embryo completes its development within the egg, and when 
hatched it is a roiniature of the adult 

Order II. Petromyzontes. 

In the Lampreys there is a large suctorial buccal funnel 
leading behind and above into the mouth, which is supported 
by special cartilages, and furnished with a marginal fringe of 
STTin.11 cirri. Numerous horny teeth are present on the inn» 
surface of the funnel as well as on the tongue. T he nas o-pitui- 
tary involution forms a caecum and does not communicate with 
the mouth. Olie gill-sacs, seven in number, open externally by 
separate orifices, but internally they open into a median branchial 
canal, situated below the oesophagus and opening into the mouth 
in front. There is a well-developed branchial basket. Dorsal 
arcualia are present throughout the precaudal as wril as in the 
caudal region. A rudimentary spiral valve is present. The 
brain consists of parts usually present in other Craniates, includ- 
ing cerebral hemispheres and a cerebellum. The auditory organ 
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has two semicircular canals, and the eyes are not degenerate. 
The pronephros is suppressed in the adult. The eggs are small ; 
the segmentation is holoblastic; and there is a larval meta- 
morphosis. There is but one family. 

Fam. 1. Petromyzontidae. — The family has a nearly world- 
wide distribution. Most Lampreys are marine, although to a 
greater extent in some species than in others, but all of them 
seem to ascend rivers for spawning. The genus Petromyzon is 
characteristic of the northern hemisphere, where it is repre- 
sented by various species on the coasts and in the rivers of 
Europe, West Africa, Japan, and North America. Three species, 
widely distributed in Europe, occur in the British Isles, viz.: 
— ^the Sea-Lamprey {Petromyzon marinus), which may reach or 
even exceed three feet in length, and is also found on the west 
coast of Africa and on the Atlantic coast of North America; 
the “ Lampern ” or fresh-water Lamprey (P. flmiatilis), about 18 
inches long; and the Sand-Pride, Sand-Piper, or lesser fresh- 
water Lamprey (P. planeri), usually less than a foot in length. 
Ichthyomyzon, Bathymyzon, PJntersjphenuSj and Lampetra are also 
northern forms, collectively distributed along the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts and in the rivers and great lakes of North 
America.^ Other Lampreys occur only in the southern hemi- 
sphere. Geotria is common in the rivers of Chili, Australia, 
and New Zealand ; and another genus, Mordacia, has a parallel 
distribution, being vfound on the coasts of Chili and Tasmania. 
A new genus and species from Chili has been recently 
described under the name of Macrophthalmia cMlensis? 
This Lamprey, which is only 107 mm. in length, has re- 
markably large eyes (2*5 mm. in diameter), vertically com- 
pressed gill- clefts, and a simple dentition resembling that of 
MyaAne. All Lampreys are carnivorous. They feed by attach- 
ing themselves to the bodies of Fishes by their suctoral buccal 
funnels, and then rasping off the flesh with their lingual teeth. 
While thus engaged they are carried about by their victims. 
Salmon have been captured in the Ehone with the marine 
Lamprey attached to them. The Lamprey usually keeps near 
the bottom, either swimming with a graceful serpentine move- 

^ Jordan and Evennann, op. p. 9 et seg[, 

® Plate, SUmmgsK d, Gfesellsck, Ndturforsoh, Frmnde Berlm^ No. 8, 1897, 
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ment, or attached to stones by the buccal funnel. In the spring 
the Sea-Lamprey ascends the rivers to spawn, and, after deposit- 
iug its eggs in furrows which it excavates in the river-bottom, 
it returns to the sea. The river-Lampreys spawn in the smaller 
streams and brooks. The North American Brook -Lamprey, 



Fig. 243. — Spawning of the Brook-Lamprey (P. wilderi). On the right side of the figure 
a male is attached to the head of a female. (Fr6m Bashford Dean and F. B. 
Sumner.) 

Petromyzon (Zampetra) wilderi^ which is found in the neighbour- 
hood of Few York, deposits its eggs on the gravelly bottom of 
a brook, in a small gravel-filled hole lying between a number 
of large rounded stones^ (Fig. 243). In the vicinity of the 
“nest” some ten to twelve Lampreys congregate, the males, 
however, being much more numerous (five to one) than the ^ 

^ Bashford pean and F. B. Sumner, Trans. N. T. Aead. Set. iTi. 1897, p. 821. 
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females. Much energy is spent by both sexes in moving stones 
by lifting them with the buccal funnel, but it is not always 
clear that this is done to circumscribe the nest, or to remove 
impeding obstacles. Eventually, a male attaches himself to the 
back of the head of a female, who at the same time is holding 
fast to a stone. The male then rotates its body so that the 
urino-genital papilla is brought near the genital orifice of the 
female, and the simultaneous extrusion of eggs and spermatozoa 

at once follows. Owing to 
the small amount of food- 
yolk which they contain 
the eggs of the Lamprey 
(e.g. P. planeri) are small, 
measuring about 1 * 1 - 1 • 2 
mm. in length, and from 
0*9 -I’O mm. in width. 
There is a micropyle at 
the animal pole of the egg, 
but the characteristic horny 
egg-case and the polar 
hooks of the Myxinoids 
are both wanting. The 
embryo hatches out as a 
larva known as the "Am- 
mocoetes.” At this stage 
of its development the larva 
lacks several of the most 
striking features which 
characterise the adult, and it is highly probable that the Ammo- 
coetes represents a stage in the evolution of Vertebrates in some 
respects intermediate between A.wjp}{Aoxu^ and a very primitive 
Craniate. The mouth of Ammocoetes is bounded laterally and in 
front .by a curious hood-like upper lip, and behind by a short 
transverse lower lip (Fig. 244). The eyes are deeply seated and 
rudimentary, and as visual organs they are useless, but the parietal 
eye is well developed. As in the adult, there are seven pairs of 
gill-sacs, but they open internally into a pharynx, directly con- 
tinuous behind with the rest of the alimentary canal, and there 
is no dorsal oesophagus. Like the skull, the branchial basket^is 
still very rudimentary. The dorsal and caudal fins are con- 



Fig. 244. — Head of the Ammocoetes of 

tilU, A, ventral view; B, side view. 6r.l, 
First hranchial aperture ; eye ; 1,1, lower 
lip ; naso-pituitary aperture ; upper 
lip. (From Parker and Haswell, after W. K. 
Parker.) 
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tinuous. A gall-bladder is present, and also a bile duct open- 
ing into the gut. In its mode of life, and especially in the 
manner in which it obtains its food, Ammocoetes presents a 
most remarkable resemblance to Amphioxus and the Ascidians. 
In the median line of the pharyngeal floor there is an open 
groove, the hypopharyngeal groove or endostyle, and a tract of 
ciliated cells along the dorsal wall represents a hyperpharyngeal 
groove : connecting the two in front there is a peripharyngeal 
cilated groove.^ The Ammocoetes feeds on small food particles 
carried through the mouth into the pharynx by currents of 
water produced by ciliary action. The food becomes entangled 
in strings of mucus probably secreted by the cells lining the 
endostylar groove. The mucus is then swept upwards in the 
pharyngeal groove, and finally wafted backwards to the stomach 
and intestine by the cilia of the hyperpharyngeal band. The 
skin exhibits the remarkable peculiarity of containing a peptic 
ferment capable of digesting proteids in a -2 per cent solution 
of hydrochloric acid. As the larva lives buried in the mud, the 
epidermic secretion probably helps to keep the skin free from 
bacteria, microscopic spores, and fungoid, or other, parasitic 
growths.^ The young Lamprey lives as an Ammocoetes from 3-4 
years, and then in the course of a few weeks in the winter it under- 
goes a metamorphosis, losing its larval characters and acquiring the 
structure and habits of the adult. Luring this period the buccal 
funnel is completed and teeth are developed. The eyes approach 
the surface and become functional. The continuity of the median 
fins becomes interrupted. The endostylar groove becomes trans- 
formed into a thyroid gland, the gall-bladder disappears, and the 
bile duct becomes obliterated and changed into a mass of small 
follicles. The skull and branchial basket complete their develop- 
ment. At the same time the pharynx loses its connection with the 
rest of the alimentary canal and remains as the branchial canal. 
The so-called oesophagus of the adult is apparently a new formation 
which grows forwards and acquires a connection with the mouth. 
It is probable that it represents a hyperpharyngeal groove con- 
stricted off from the dorsal wall of the pharynx. 

Both the marine Lamprey and the " lAmpem ” are captured 

1 Dohin, muh. Zool, stat. Ncapel, vi. 1886, p. 69 ; Shipley, Quart. Joirni. 
Mif^osc. Sci. xxvii. 1887, p. 825. 

® R. Alcock, Joum. AtmU avid Phys. 2 dii. (N.S.), 1899, p. 623. 
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for food, either by nets or widcer traps. Formerly the Lampern 
was taken in enormous numbers in several British and Irish 
rivers, especially in the Severn from February to May, and in 
the Thames during May and June, but for vaiious reasons the 
supply has much diminished in recent years. The Lampern 
makes excellent bait for Cod and Turbot, and for this purpose 
large numbers used to be taken in the Trent and Thames for 
despatch to Grimsby and other fishing ports.^ 

^ Day, Fishes of Great Britain and Ireland, Loud. ii. 1880-84, p, 360. 
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ELASMOBEANCHII : GENERAL CHAEACTEKS PLEUEOPTERYGII 

ICHTHY OTOMI ACANTHODEI PLAGIOSTOMI SELAOHII 

BATOIDEI HOLOCEPHALl 

CLASS IL PISCES. 

Sub-Class I. Elasmobrancbii. 

In both the ancient and the modem Sharks, Dog-Fishes, and 
Rays, the exoskeleton takes the form of a more or less uniform 
investment of dermal denticles or “shagreen.” The endo- 
skeleton is wholly cartilaginous or partially calcified, and there 
are neither cartilage- nor membrane-bones. The vertebral column 
is acentrous or chordacentrous, generally with alternating basi- 
and inter-dorsal elements, and terminating in a heterocercal tail 
The skull is usually hyostylic, very rarely amphistylic or auto- 
stylic, and the lateral halves of the primary upper jaw (palato- 
quadrate cartilages) usually meet in a highly, characteristic 
median symphysis beneath the base . of the skull Branchial 
arches and clefts are five to seven in number, and the clefts are 
separated by complete interbranchial septa, which, as a rule, are 
continuous externally with the skin. An operculum is developed 
only in the Holocephali. A pelvic girdle is present. With rare 
exceptions the pectoral fin is uniseriaL The pelvic fin is in- 
variably uniseriaL The exoskeletal supports of all the fins 
consist of ceratotrichia, and, when present, the fin-spines are 
invested by enamel. Olaspers^are generally present in the males. 

. In the surviving members of the group the nostrils retain 
their 'primitive ventral position. There is a conus arteriosus 
with several rows of valves. A spiracle, often famished with a 
spiracular pseudobranch, is generally present, and, as a rule,' 
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there is a hyoidean hemibranch supplied with venous blood from 
the ventral aorta. The giU-filaments are attached throughout 
their length to the interbranchial septa. There is an optic 
An air-bladder is not developed. The intestine has a 
^iral valve, and there is a cloaca. The gonoducts in both sexes 
are derived from the kidney system. The ova are large, few in 
number, and enclosed in homy egg-cases, and they are fertilised 
before extrusion. The segmentation is meroblastic, and the 
embryo is furnished with long external gills. 

The Elasmobranchs are for the most part active predaceous 
Eishes, living at different depths in the sea, from the surface to , 
nearly a thousand fathoms, and ranging from mid-ocean to the' 
shallower waters round the coasts in almost every part of the 
world. Although typically marine, they sometimes ascend rivers 
beyond the reach of tides, and a few are permanent inhabitants 
of fresh water. They are most abundant in tropical and sub- 
tropical areas, where they also attain their greatest size, and are 
numerous in temperate regions, but there are some species which 
are typically Arctic. None of them are small, and some of the 
Sharks are the largest of living Fishes. All are carnivorous, but - 
so diversified is their food that in different species it may range 
from other Fishes of no mean size to Molluscs, Crustaceans and 
other Invertebrates, or even to plankton. In their breeding habits 
the Sharks and Dog-Fishes present many interesting features. 
Unlike the generality of Fishes, the eggs are fertilised internally 
as a sequel to the copulation of the sexes. For this purpose the 
males are furnished with special intromittent organs, the myxo- 
pterygia or so-called claspers, which are developed as modifica- 
tions of the hinder portions of the pelvic fins.^ Each clasper is 
supported by an internal skeleton, consisting of several cartilages 
derived from the radialia of the fins, and is traversed along its 
inner aspect by a groove. When sexual congress takes place the 
claspers are thrust through the cloaca "of the female into the ovi- 
ducal orifices, and in some instances it is probable that they are 
retained in this position by hook-like denticles developed at 
their free extremities. The seminal fluid then flows along these 
conduits into the oviducts, in the upper portions of which it meets 
and impregnates the egga After fertilisation the egg is enclosed 
in a dark brown homy egg-case, secreted by the oviducal gland. 

^ Dm, Domske Ingolf-Eayedilion, ii. ISTo. 2, Copenhagen, 1898. 
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As a rule each egg-case has but a single egg, but in EUnolatus 
and Trygonorhina (Batoidei), both of which are viviparous, each 
case contains three to four eggs. Generally the egg-cases are 
somewhat quadrangular in shape, with the four angles, two at 
each end, prolonged either into short horns, or into long tapering 
tendrils (Fig. 246). The oval egg-cases of the Heterodontidae 
are remarkable not only for their size, but also for the presence 
of a broad spiral lamina winding 
round the exterior of the case 
from one pole to the other (Fig. 

245). The majority of the 
Sharks, Dog-Fishes, and Bays are 
viviparous, that is, the young are 
born alive ; the rest, like the 
Scylliidae {e.g. the common British 
Dog-Fishes, Scylliuvi canicula and 
S. catulus), the Heterodontidae, 
and tlie Eaiidae are oviparous, 
that is, the young are hatched out 
after the extrusion of the eggs. 

In the oviparous species the eggs 
are extruded either -singly or in 
pairs, and generally deposited on 
the sea-bottom. When, however, 
the egg-cases are pi’ovided with 
tendrils, as, for example, in the 
two British Dog-Fishes just men- 
tw, organs aot a. anohor- (KSS! 

ing filaments. When extruding and HasweU, after Waite.) 
an egg, the female swims round 

and round some piece of upright seaweed, and the curling tendrils 
become entwined round it in such a way that the egg becomes 
securely attaclied thereto (Fig. 246).^ The embryos are long in. 
developing, and^ in Scyllium it may be several months after 
fertilisation (200 to 275 days) before they are hatched, the 
young Fish finally escaping through a rupture in the egg-case. 
In the oviparous species the nutritive food-yolk stored up, first 
in rhe egg and subsequently in the yolk-sac (Fig. 248), suffices 
for the nourishment of the embryo until the period of hatching, 

^ Cunningliain, MarJcttMt Mshesj London, 1896, p. 64. 

VOL. VII 2 P 
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but in viviparous forms, whose embiyonic development is 
completed within special uterine dilatations of the oviducts, 
additional means of nutrition are provided for the young. Such 
Elasmobranchs as Spimoa:, Acanthias, Centri-na, Scymnus, Trygon, 
Torpedo, and Myliolatis have long filaments (villi or trophone- 
mata) developed from the inner surface of the uterus, which 
secrete a nutritive fluid, and this fluid is either absorbed by the 
blood-vessels of the embryonic yolk-sac., oi it is taken up by 
the embryo in some more direct manner. In some of the 
Trygonidae and Myliobatidae of the Indian Ocean it seems prob- 
able*° that the secretion is taken into the alimentary canal of 
the embryo either through the mouth or through the open 



Fig. 246.— Egg of the Spotted Dog-Fish {Scyllium canicula\ showing its mode of 
attachment after extrusion. (From Hertwig, alter Kopsch.) 

spiracles.^ One species, PteroplaUa micrura, has its long and 
highly vascular and glandular trophonemata gathered into two 
bundles, which are thrust through the huge spiracles into the 
pharynx of the embryos, of which there may be from one to three, 
and the nutritive secretion is apparently digested in the 
alimentary canal of the embryo and absorbed by the foetal 
blood-vessels (Fig. 247). A few Sharks, like most species of 
Mustelus, develop a placenta when the food-yolk in the yolk- 
sac of the embryo is nearly used up. Folds or projections from 
the highly vascular wall of the yolk-sac interlock with similar 
vascular folds of the lining membrane of the uterus, and a 
diffusion of nutrient material takes place from the maternal 
blood in the uterine blood-vessels, to the foetal blood in the 
1 Wood-Mason and Aloock, Proc, Boy, Boc. 49, 1891, p. 369. 
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vessels of the yolk-sac.^ Each embryo has its own placenta, and 
in Mustehts antarcticus the uterine portion of the oviduct is 
divided by septa into several chambers, each containing a single 
embryo.^ It is worthy bf note that in the viviparous species a 
distinct but very thin, delicate egg-case is formed, occasionally 
even with the rudiments of tendrils, which may either be 
retained or thrown off in the 
uterus. The Greenland Shark 
(Laemargus lorealis) is unique 
amongst Elasmobranchs. Its 
eggs are small and unprotected 
by egg-cases, and their fertilisa- 
tion is said to be effected in the 
water after deposition, as in the 
generality of Fishes. 

Fossil remains of Elasmo- 
branchs in the shape of fin-spines 
(ichthyodorulites) and dermal 
denticles, associated with various 
Ostracodermi (Coelolepidae, Pter- 
aspidae, and Cephalaspidae), are 
amongst the earliest undoubted 
indications of Vertebrate life. 

They first appear in the Upper 

Ludlow Bone Bed and in Silurian Fio. 247.— Embryo of an Indian sting 

_ , , AT,' Ray iPterovlatea micma) as seen 

rocks in other parts of Europe, 'V\rlien tUe ntems is laid open. t. 

and in North America ; and in ^^o bundles of tropbonemata in- 

, _ / sorted into the spiracles, ajp, sp. 

greater or less abundance the (From Wood-Mason and Alcock.) 

group is represented in almost 

every subsequent geological period. It cannot be said that the 
group shows signs of decadence, for Elasmobranchs still survive 
in apparently undiminished numbers and variety in the marine 
fauna of the present day. 

The Elasmobranchs are certainly a very primitive race of 
Fishes. Their earliest representatives of whose structure we 
have any precise knowledge (e.g. Gladoselache and Pleuracanthus^ 
are in many respects the most archaic of known gnathostomatous 

^ Ley dig, Milcroslc. Anat, w. JEniwiek* d, Jtochen v>, SaU, Leipzig, 1852, p. 90 

seq. 

- 2 T. J. Parker, Tram, New Zealcmd Imtit xxii. 1889 (1890), p. 333. 
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Craniates, and from such types as these, amongst others, we may 
reasonably look for the ancestors of all or most of the remaining 
groups of Pishes. It has been well said of Pleumcanthus that 
“ it is a form of Fish which might with little modification become 
either a Selachian, Dipnoan, or Crossopterygian,” ^ while the con- 
dition of the primary 
upper jaw in the Chon- 
drosteaii Polyodon sug- 
gests that even the more 
primitive Actinopterygii 
had an Elasmobranch 
origin. The important 
researches of Dr. Tra- 
quair render it also 
highly probable that the 
ancient Ostracodermi 
may . claim kinship 
through their Coelolepid 
ancestors with some primitive type of Elasmobranch ; and within 
the limits of the group there is ample evidence that differentia- 
tion has taken place on many divergent lines, of which we have 
notable examples in such specialised offshoots as the Acanthodei 
and the Holocephali, to say nothing of several highly specialised 
families which became extinct at successive periods in the history 
of the group. 



Fig. 248. — ^An embryo Shark, with its yolk-sac 
{y,s ) ; sp, spiracle. 


Order 1. Pleuropterygii. 

The only certain representative of this group is the Palaeozoic 
form Gladoseldche, probably the most primitive Elasmobranch at 
present known (Fig. 249). Elongated and somewhat cylindrical 
in shape, Gladoselache^ has a terminal mouth, five or possibly 
seven pairs of branchial clefts, and a pair of olfactory organs, 
lateral in position near the extremity of the snout. Wide-based, 
triangular pectoral and pelvic fins, a low anterior and a posterior 
dorsal fin, devoid of spines, and a heterocercal caudal fin with 
homocercal tendencies, are present, but no anal fin has yet been 

^ Smith Woodward, Vertebrate Palaeontology^ Cambridge, 1898, p. 32. 

8 B. Dean,^ Jbimi. Morph, ix. 1894, p. 87. Trans. New Sd. xiii. 1894, 

p. 115. 
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detected. The exoskeleton consists of minute lozenge -shaped 
denticles, which invest the body and extend on to the surfaces 
of the fins, and there is also a circumorbital ring of several con- 
centric rows of small square plates. A lateral line, in the form 
of a groove between two rows of denticles, extends along each 
side of the body. The notochord is persistent. Calcified neural 
and haemal arches (basidorsals and basiventrals) have been ob- 
served in the caudal region, where they correspond numerically 
with the remains of the myotomes, but interdorsal or inter- 
calary arcualia seem to be absent. The upper and lower jaws, 



similar in size and shape, are apparently supported by a hyo- 
mandibular cartilage ; hence the skull is hyostylic. The endo- 
skeletal supports of the pectoral, and especially those of the 
pelvic fins, exhibit a more primitive disposition than in any 
other Fishes. They extend nearly to the distal margins of the 
fins, where they seem to interdigitate with the proximal ends of 
feebly-developed ceratotrichia (Fig. 145). The extension of the 
fins in the horizontal plane, the gradual shading off of their 
broad bases into the sides of the body, and the resemblance 
between their radialia and those supporting median fins, are very 
suggestive of the origin of the paired fins from continuous lateral 
fin-folds. Clasj|a^s are absent. The dentition is well develope , 
and several r^bf teeth s^m to be functional at the same time. 
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Each tooth consists of a broad base, supporting a long pointed central 
cusp and a variable number of similarly shaped but much shorter 
lateral cusps. The teeth in the various transverse rows from 
without inwards are closely wedged together by the interlocking 
or overlapping of their bases. 

Fam. 1. Cladoselachidae. — Several species of Cladoselache, 
varying from 2 to 5 feet in length, have been found in the 
Cleveland Shale (Upper Devonian) of Ohio. Isolated teeth 
similar to those of Cladoselache occur in the Lower Carboniferous 
of Europe, India, and North America, and have been referred to 
various species of the genus Cladodus, but with one exception 
nothing more is known of the structure of these Eishes, and 
consequently their relationship to Cladoselache is doubtful. 
C, neilsoni} from the Lower Carboniferous (Calciferous Sand- 
stones) of Kilbride in Scotland, has a very different type of 
pectoral fin, which appears to be distinctly uniserial, but inter- 
mediate in structure between the biserial fin of PleuracantMs 
and that of the modern sharks. There are several other genera 
from the Devonian and Lower Carboniferous whose claims to 
inclusion in this group rest on no better foundation. 


Order II. Ichthyotomi. 

While more specialised than the Pleuropterygii the Fishes 
included in this group represent an extremely generalised type 
of Elasmobranch, which, as already indicated, may easily have 
been the ancestor of more than one group of Fishes. In the 
typical genus PUitra^anthus^ (Fig. 250)® the body is elongate, 
but slightly depressed, with a terminal mouth, and a tapering 
diphycercal tail fringed above and below by a continuous caudal 
fin. A long dorsal fin, two small anal fins, and well-developed 
paired fins with contracted bases, are present The head is 
armed with a prominent, seri'ated, dorsal spine, but it is doubtful 
if dermal denticles (shagreen) are present. The vertebral column 


1 Traqiiair, Geol, Mag. (3), v. 1888, p. 81 ; Trans. Gcol. Soc. 
p. 41. 


Glasgow, xi. 1897, 


=* For references see Zittel’s Text-Book of Palaeontology (Eng. trans. ed. by C. E. 
Eastman), London and ITew York, ii. 1902, pp. 22-28. 

* See also restoration of Plevracanihus gmidryi from the Coal-Measures of 
Commentry, Allier, France, by C. Brongniart ; Zittel, op. eit. p. 23. 
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is acentrous, aud the persistent notochord supports a series of 
basidorsal cartilages, which alter- 
nate with small interdorsals, a 
series of basiventrals supporting 
small ribs, and in the caudal 
region well - developed haemal 
arches. The dorsal fin is sup- 
ported by slender, tri-segmented 
radialia, which appear to be 
twice as numerous as the neural 
arches in the trunk, but in the 
dorsal lobe of the caudal fin 
the two structures agree in 
number. > Ventrally - prolonged 
haemal spines are the sole endo- 
skeletal supports of the inferior 
lobe of the caudal. The coraco- 
scapular cartilages of opposite 
sides remain distinct, and each . 
supports a biserial fin. The 
pelvic girdle is represented by 
a pair of small cartilages sup- 
porting the basipterygia. The 
pelvic fins are uniserial, with 
post-axial skeletal supports for 
claspers in the males. Both 
the median and the paired fins 
are provided with marginal 
ceratotrichia. The skull is 
probably amphistylic. Five, 
possibly six or seven, branchial 
arches, bearing clusters of 
minute denticles, are present. 

Circumorbital plates are want- 
ing. All the endoskeletal struc- 
tures are partially calcified. The 
teeth are tricuspid, each with 
two long divergent lateral cusps 
and a minute median cusp j the broad bases of the teeth overlap 
and articulate with one another by means of facets. 
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Pam. 1. Pleuracanthidae. — The single family included in 
the group ranges from the Lower Carboniferous to the Lower 
Permian. Within these limits the family is widely distributed 
in diiferent formations in Great Britain, Continental Europe, 
New South Wales (Lower Hawkesbury Formation), and North 
America. Pleuracanthus, of which complete skeletons and skulls 
have been found, is the best known genus. 

Order III. Acanthodei, 

The Fishes comprising the Acanthodei ^ may be regarded as a 
highly specialised and terminal offshoot from some primitive race 
of early Elasmobranchs. The Elasmobranch kinship of the Acan- 
thodei is indicated by their exoskeleton of shagreen Jjubercles ; 
the completely heterocercal tail; the absence of an operculum, 
the external gill-clefts apparently being exposed; the position 
of the lateral line of the trunk between two rows of shagreen 
denticles; the nature of the powerful spines in connexion with 
the dorsal and anal, and the pectoral and pelvic fins ; and the 
formation of the hard parts of the skeleton, not by ossification 
involving the presence of bone-cells, but by the calcification of 
cartilage, or of more superficial membranous or fibrous tracts. 
On the other hand, it may be noted that the Acanthodei appear 
to have undergone much specialisation on lines in some respects 
parallel to those which have marked the evolution of the 
Teleostomi, but by methods which are simply an exaggeration of 
features normally characteristic of Elasmobranchs. Perhaps the 
most striking illustration of this is to be seen in the develop- 
ment of a species of secondary skull by an extension of a process 
of calcification as distinguished from ossification. Hence the 
presence of membrane-calcifications in relation with the upper 
and lower jaws, whose development is proportional to the size of 
the teeth they support, and of smaller investing plates of the 
cranial roof. Similar exoskeletal calcifications, when most com- 
pletely developed (e.g. JHjplacantlius), form a dorsally incomplete 
arch, apparently corresponding to a secondary pectoral girdle 
for the support of the stout pectoral spines, in which elements 

^ A. Fritsch, Fauna der GashoMe in Bohnimt ii. Px’ague, 1889 ; Kner, SB. 
Akad. Wiss. men Math.-Naturw. CL Ivii. Pt. i. 1868, p. 290 ; Traquair, Geol. 
Mag. (3), v. 1888, p. 511, and (4) i. 1894, p. 254. 
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analogous to clavicles or cleithra and infra -clavicles can be 
recognised. Each pectoral spine forms the preaxial margin of 
the fin, and behind it there is a series of ceratotrichia. Nothing 
is known of the endoskeletal supports, but having regard to the 
nature and proportions of the pectoral spines it may be inferred 
that the exoskeletal elements of the fins predominate over the 
former to an extent which is only paralleled elsewhere in the 
Teleostei. 

Apparently the notochord is persistent, and there are lopg 
and slender neural and haemal arches, but no ribs. The dermal 
denticles are uniform in size, and so small as to give a granular 
appearance to the skin. In structure they are thick, with a 
fiat, enamelled, often sculptured, external surface, quadrate or 
rhombic in shape, and fitting closely together. Teeth are either 
absent or very minute, but sometimes (e.g. Acanthodojpsis and 
Ischnacanthm) they are few in number and large, conical in 
shape, occasionally with minute cusps between the larger teeth. 
Claspers are absent. The Acanthodei are small Pishes, most of them 
being less than ’3 m. in length, and ranging from the Upper Silu- 
rian to the Lower Permian inclusive. Two families are recognised. 

Pam. 1. Diplacanthidae. — Two dorsal fins are present. 
Usually there is a row of lateral spines extending along each 
side of the body between the pectoral and pelvic fins. Exclusively 
Upper Silurian and Devonian. 

The genera Bijplacanthus, Climatius, Parexus, JEuthacanthus, 
and Ischnacanthus are all found in the Lower Old Eed Sandstone ^ 
of Scotland. Olimatius and JDiplacanthus are also represented 
in the Devonian of Canada. 



Eig. 251. — Restoration of Acanthodes wardi. Carboniferous of England and Scotland. 
(From Smith Woodward.) 

Pam. 2. Acanthodidae. — ^A single dorsaV^n; lateral ^ines 
vestigial or absent. Lower Devonian to the Lowef Permian. 
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The widely-distributed genus Acanthodcs (Fig. 251) is repre- 
sented in the Lower Old Eed of Scotland, the Devonian of Siberia 
and Canada, the Carboniferous of England and Scotland, and the 
Lower Permian of France, Germany, and Bohemia. Acanthodojpsis 
(Coal Measures), and Mesacanthus and Cheiracanthiis (Lower Old 
Eed) are the remaining genera. 

Order IV. Plagiostomi. 

Head prolonged in front of the ventrally-situated mouth as a 
more or less prominent preoral rostrum, vertebral column consist- 
ing of alternating basi- and inter-dorsal cartilages, generally 
supported by more or less well-developed chorda-centra. Pectoral 
and pelvic fins uniserial. Pelvic girdle and claspers present. 
Except in two families the branchial arches and clefts are 
invariably five in number. An operculum is not developed.^ 

Sub-Order 1. Selachii. 

Body elongate or fusiform, shading imperceptibly into a 
powerful swimming tail. Pectoral fins of moderate size, with 
contracted bases; not confluent with the sides of the head. 
Branchial clefts lateral in position. Vertebral centra generally 
asterospondylic or cyclospondylic. 

This sub-order includes such typical Elasmobranchs as the 
modern Sharks and Dog-Fishes as well as numerous fossil repre- 
sentatives ranging from the Carboniferous, and probably from 
still earlier periods, to the present day. 

Fam. 1, Notidanidae. — Body moderately elongate, the spine- 
less dorsal fin opposite the anal. Mouth ventral ; nostrils ventral, 
near the extremity of the snout, without oro-nasal grooves. 
Branchial arches and clefts six or seven. Interbranchial septa 
devoid of marginal frills. Notochord persistent and continuous, 
partially constricted by simple chorda-centra, each consisting of two 
distinct rings, without either concentric or radial lamellae, except 

1 Gi^ither, Sttidy of Fishes, Edin. 1880 ; FHtish Mus. Cat. Fishes, viii. 1870 ; 
Muller and Henle, Syst. Beschr. d. PlagiosL Berlin, 1841. Hasse, NatUrl. Syst. 
d. Blasmohr. Jena, 1879. Goode and Bean, Oceanic Ichthyology, "Washington, 

1895. Jordan and Evtoiann, Fishes of North and Middle America, Washington, 

1896, Ft. i. Smith Woodward, Vertebrate Palaeontology, Cambridge, 1898 ; id. 
Brit. Mus. Cat. Foss. Fishes, i. 1889, ii. 1891 ; Zittel, op. 'dt. 
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in one species {Notidanus cinereus), which exhibits a feeble 
asterospondylisni in the caudal vertebrae. Skull amphistylic. 
Teeth unlike in the two jaws ; those in the upper jaw usually 
with a large central cusp and smaller lateral cusps ; those in the 
lower jaw comb -like, each consisting of numerous graduated 
pointed cusps inclining in the same direction, and supported on 
a long basal plate. 

The very few species included in this family are widely 
distributed in the tropical and subtropical regions of the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans. Notidanus {Eejptanchus) cinereuSf which has 
seven branchial arches and clefts, inhabits the Mediterranean 
and Atlantic. E (Hexanchus) griseus, with six branchial arches 
and clefts, has a similar distribution, but besides being an 
occasional visitant to the British coasts, it is not uncommon at 
Cuba in the West Indies. It is said to grow to a length of 
26 feet. 

Fossil remains of Notidanus, principally teeth, occur in the 
Middle and Upper Jurassic, in the Cretaceous, and in the Eocene 
and Pliocene of England and the Continent. 

Pam. 2. Ohlamydoselachidae (Frilled Sharks). — Body much 
elongate. Median fins as in Notidanus. Mouth nearly terminal. 
Nostrils lateral, nearly terminal, and without oro-nasal grooves. 
Branchial arches and clefts six. The outer margins of the inter- 
branchial septa are produced into overlapping cutaneous frills, 
the first of which is developed from the hyoid arch and overlaps 
the hyobranchial cleft, like a rudimentary operculum. Vertebral 
column as in the preceding family, but in the hinder part of the 
trunk the notochord is unconstricted and uniform in diameter, 
centra being’ absent. ' Skull hyostylic. lateral line an open 
groove. Teeth alike in both jaws, each consisting of a broad 
basal plate supporting three slender curved cusps, separated by a 
pair of much smaller cusps. 

The only living species known is Ghlamydoselachus anguineus 
(Fig. 252),^ which occurs in the Pacific near Japan, in deep water 
off Madeira, and also off the Azores and the coast ■ of Norway. 
It reaches a length of 4 to 5 feet. Teeth from the Pliocene 
deposits of Tuscany have been referred to an extinct species, 
C. lawleyi. u 

' Gannan, Bull. Mus. CoTrvp. Zool. B’arvofrdt sii, ITo. ^1886, p. 1 ; GUntber, 
Chall, jRep. Zool. xxii. 1887, p. 2. 
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Scarcely anything is known of the habits of the Notidanidae 
and the Chlamydoselachidae. It is evident that they are closely- 
related forms, and from the unusual number of their gill-clefts 
and branchial arches, and the condition of the vertebral column, 
it is also obvious that they are the most archaic of modern 
Selachians. 



Fig. 252 . — QhLainydosdachm anguinms. (From Gunther.) 


Pam. 3. Heterodontidae (Bullhead Sharks). — Head large and 
high, with a blunt snout projecting but little in front of the 
small and almost terminal mouth, and with prominent supraorbital 
crests. Trunk thick-set and somewhat trihedral, covered with 
fine shagreen. Nostrils ventral but nearly terminal, with oro- 
nasal grooves. Spiracles small, beneath the eyes. Two dorsal 
fins, each with a spine in front, the first opposite the interval 
between the pectorals and ' pelvics, the second in front of the 
anal. Vertebral centra asterospondylic when fully developed. 
Palato-quadrate cartilages with an extensive articulation with 
the sides of the preorbital regions of the cranium, the normal sus- 
pensoria of a hyostylio skull (hyomandibular cartilages) taking 
little share in their support. Dentition similar in both jaws. 
Teeth at the syniphyses numerous, small, and conical, furnished 
with three to five cusps in the young ; those behind broad and 
pad-like, arranged in oblique rows, the teeth forming the two 
middle rows being much larger than those in the front or behind. 
Living species, oviparous. Egg-cases large, with an external 
spiral lamina (Fig. 245). 

About four specie!? belonging to one genus, Heterodontus* 
( = CfesjfmczoTi) (Fig. 253), or possibly to two, represent this 
dwindling family. All are inhabitants of the Pacific Ocean (Japan, 
Amboyna, Australia, the G-alapagos, and the Californian coast of 
North America). Little is known of their habits. They feed 
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principally on Molluscs, the shells of which are crushed by their 
massive grinding teeth. The different species vary in size from 
2 to 5 feet. 

The Heterodontidae were the most characteristic and abundant 
Sharks of the Mesozoic period. Amongst extinct genera Hylodus 
ranges from the Middle Trias to the Lower Cretaceous (Wealden); 
an allied genus, Acrodus, from the Middle Trias to the Upper 
Cretaceous (Gault). Palaeospinax occurs in the Lias and 
possibly in the Upper Trias. SynecTiodus is a Cretaceous genus, 
and Aster acantluis, which has large hooked spines on the head, is 



characteristic of the Middle and Upper J urassic. An even 
greater antiquity may be claimed for the Heterodontidae if, as 
is not improbable, such Palaeozoic Sharks as OroduSf 
acanthus, Tristychius (Carboniferous), and Wodnika (Permian) 
belong to this family. Many ichthyodorulites are probably the 
spines of various extinct Heterodontidae. 

Fam. 4. Cochliodontidae.^ — This Palaeozoic family includes 
a number of Sharks probably related to the Heterodontidae, but 
of which little is known except their dentition. The teeth are 
in some respects similar to those of Heterodontus, except that 
those which appear to correspond to one or both of the middle 
rows of the latter genus tend to fuse and form a few large, 
convex, and often scroll-like plates. The typical Cochliodonts 
are exclusively Carboniferous (Europe and North America). 
Psephodus, Plewroplax, Deltodus, Poecilodus, GcMiodus, Peltopty- 
Chius, Eelodus, and Menaspis (Permian) are cha^oteristic genera. 

1 Smith Woodward, Nat. Sdeim, i lS92i p* 671. 
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Probably some ichtliyodorulites described under various generic 
names belong to this family. 

Pam. 6. Psammodontidae. — Teeth large, flat or slightly 
arched, oblong or quadrate, and arranged in one, two, or more 
longitudinal rows. Oiily the teeth are known, and from differ- 
ences in their shape, size, and surface markings, the genera 
Psammodus, Arclieolatis, and CopoditB have been recognised. 
The family is confined to the Lower Carboniferous of Great 
Britain and Ireland, Eussia, Belgium, and North America. 

Pam. 6. Petalodontidae. — Teeth transversely elongated, with 
a blunt or a sharply-ridged crown, separated from a single or 
multiple root by a constricted neck, and disposed in transverse 
and longitudinal pavement-lilce rows ; exoskeleton of smooth, oval, 
rounded or quadrate shagreen denticles. Only the teeth, and in 
some genera the dermal denticles, are known, except in Janessa, 
which has a Eay-shaped body, with large pectoral fins prolonged 
towards the head. The family is mainly confined to the Car- 
boniferous formations of Great Britain, Europe, and North 
America. Petdodus, Janessa (also represented in the Permian), 
Glossodus, Polyrhizodm, and Callopristodus are characteristic 
genera. 

Pam. 7. Scylliidae (Dog-Eishes). — Dorsal fins two in 
number, small, and without spines, the first above or behind 
the pelvic fins, the second usually behind the anal. Tail 
not bent upwards or but slightly so, without lateral keels. 
Spiracles present. Nictitating membranes absent. Vertebrae 
asterospondylic. Teeth small, each with a median cusp, and 
one to four small cusps on each side. Oviparous. Egg -cases 
(Pig. 246) large, quadrate, with long twining tendrils at the 
angles for attachment. 

The genus Soyllium includes the true Dog-Fishes (Fig. 254). 
The species are coast Fishes of small or moderate size, and are 
widely distributed in temperate and tropical seas, at depths not 
as a rule exceeding 400 fathoms. Two species, S. canicula and 
S. catidus, are common on the British coasts, living near the 
bottom and feeding on Crustaceans and Molluscs. An allied 
form, PristiuTus, is also common in European and British waters. 
ChiloscylliuTfi is a widely-distributed genus ranging from the 
Cape of Good Hope through the Indian Ocean to the coasts 
of Australia, China, and Japan. Stegostoma tigrinum of the 
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Indian Ocean attains a length of 10 to 15 feet, and is remark- 
able for its handsome coloration of dark bands on a yellow- 
ground, which has suggested the name of Tiger- or Zebra-Shark. 
The pelagic genus Oinglymostoma has the terminal portion of the 
tail bent upwards, and grows to a length of 6 to 12 feet. It is 
represented by species in the Indian Ocean and the tropical 
parts of the Atlantic (West Indies and the west coast of Mexico). 
Crossorhinm includes species of large size, some of which are 
10 feet long. They are ground-sharks, frequenting the coasts of 
Australia and Japan, which lie on the bottom watching for their 
prey, and in accordance with this habit their coloration closely 
resembles that of their surroundings.^ A large North Atlantic 
Shark (Pseudotriahis microdon), of which only two specimens are 



Fig. 254. A female Dog-Fisli (Scyllium canescens), from tlxe south-western coast of 

South America. (From Gilnther.) 

known, one taken on the Portuguese coast, and the other, 10 feet 
in length, off Long Island, on the Atlantic coast of North 
America, -has the general characters of the Scylliidae, except that 
the first dorsal fin is opposite the interval between the pectoral 
and pelvic fins. Some Scylliidae live at great depths, Seyllium 
(^Scylliorhinus') pTofundoTwm having been obtained from a depth 
of 816 fathoms in the North Atlantic.® 

Most of the fossil Scylliidae belong to existing genera. The 
earliest known representatives of the family occur in the Upper 
Jurassic (Lithographic Stone nf Bavaria), where the extinct genus 
PcdaeoscylUum, a near ally of the existing ScylUvm, and Pm- 
tiuTus, are found, nearly complete. Scylliumi itself ranges 1from 
the Cretaceous through the different Tertiary formations. A 
species of Chiloscyllivm has been recorded from the Miocene 
Tertiaries, and detached teeth of OitiylymostoTno, from the Eocene 
of Belgium and North America. An extinct genus (Mesitma), 
which is found in the Upper Chalk of Mount Lebanon and the 
Upper Eocene of Monte Bolca, is remarkable for the enclosure of 
1 Giinther, Stnidy of FUihes, p. 328. • Goode and Bean, op. eU. p. 23. 
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its lateral^ensory canals in a series of incomplete calcified rings, 
as in the Holocephali. 

Pam. 8. Carchariidae. — Sharks with two dorsal fins, 
the first in front of the pelvic fins and the second opposite the 
anal fin, both devoid of spines. Tail without lateral keels. 
Preoral rostrum elongated. Mouth crescentic. Eyes with 
nictitating membranes. Spiracles small or absent. Vertebrae 
asterospondylic. Teeth usually consisting of a single triangular 
cusp, with smooth, trenchant, or serrated margins, rarely with 
.basal cusps ; generally with an axial cavity when fully developed. 
Viviparous. The family comprises about twenty genera, and 
approximately sixty species ; found in all seas, often in mid-ocean. 
Amongst the more important genera may be mentioned Carcharias 
(GaTchaT}binus\ Gcdeot&rdLo^ TTioLhis, TJialcbssoThinus, Gctleus, Mus~ 
telus and Scylliogalem, 



Fig. 265. — The Blue Shark {Qarcharias glawyiis), (Prom Miiller and Henle.) 


Species of Garcharias are found in nearly all tropical and sub- 
tropical seas. The genus is a somewhat comprehensive one, and 
groups of its species have been distinguished as sub-genera under 
the names of Prionodon, Sypoprion, ScoHodon, Aprionodon} etc. 
One of the most widely distributed of the thirty to forty species is 
the Blue Shark, 0, {PHonodoni) glaucus (Fig. 255), of the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans, which may grow to a length of 25 feet, although 
the young forms not infrequently captured in British waters do 
not exceed 6 to 8 feet. It is a slender, swift, pelagic Shark, of a 
slaty-blue colour above and white underneath, and a voracious 
hunter of other Fishes. G. niccfn^aguensis, a Shark about 7 feet 
long, is confined to Lake Nicaragua and its outlet the Kio San 
Juan, and is one of the very rare’ strictly freshwater Sharks. 
Galeocerdo is a large Shark found in temperate and tropical 
waters, but one species, G, wrcticus, is confined to Arctic peas. 
The variegated Q. tignnus, or 'West Indian Tiger-Shark, is said 
^ Miiller and Henle, op, cit. 
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to reach a length of 15 to 20 feet. The genus MetJfincludes 
the small Sharks commonly known as “Topes,” which are 
oommon in nearly all tropical and temperate seas. The British 
species, Q, canis, which ranges from 4 to 6 feet in length, is a 
bottom-feeding Fish, preying on Molluscs, Crustacea, Star-Fish, 
and small Fishes. The various species of Miistelus, or “ Hounds,” 
resemble the Topes in their habits and distribution. Living 
principally on Molluscs and Crustaceans, the dentition has lost 
the trenchant, unicuspidate type characteristic of most other 
Carchariidae, and is adapted for crushing and grinding, the teeth 
being flat, without cusps, and arranged in pavement-like rows. 
Two species, M. 'Dulgaris and M. laevis, are abundant on the 
coasts of Europe and the British Isles. ScylliogaUus, which com- 
bines the general characters of Mustelus with nostrils similar to 
those of a Scyllium, is known only from a single specimen from 
the coast of FTatal.^ 

The CaichariLdae are comparatively modern Sharks. No 
undoubted remains are known earlier than the Eocene, in which, 
as in the succeeding Miocene and Phocene deposits, they are 
represented principally by their characteristic teeth. ^ The extinct 
fossil genera are few in number, and so far as theii? dentition is 
concerned they differ but little from their living alhes. 

Fam. 9. Sph3nmidae (Hammer-head Sharks). — In their 
general characters the Hammer-head Sharks agree with the 
Carchariidae. They are distinguished, however^ by the remark- 
able shape of the head, which is prolonged into two conspicuous 
lateral lobes, supported internally by corresponding cartilaginous 
outgrowths from the post-orbital and the lateral ethmoidal or 
nasal regions of the skull, with the eyes at their distal extremities, 
and the nostrils in relation with their anterior margins. One 
genus and five species. 

The Sphyrnidae are denizens of nearly all tropical and sub- 
tropical seas. SjphyTna (ZygaencC) tudes occurs in the Mediter- 
ranean, and S. zygcL^nd is a very rare visitant to the British coasts. 
A specimen over 13 feet in length was captured at Ili^aeombe 
in 1865, and other examples have been taken off Banffsllire, at 
Newlyn in Cornwall, at Yarmouth, an(f in Carmarthen Bay.^ 
The shape of the head differs in different species, and in young 

^ Boulenger, Awn,. Mag, Nat. Mjsf. (7), x. 1902, p. SI. 

2 Da-y, JSritish Fnhes, London, 1880-84, ii. p. 294. 
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forms the peculiarities of the adult are less marked. Ih the 
Bonnet Shark (JS. tiburo) (l?ig. 256, A), the head is crescentic or 
kidney-shaped, with prominent postero-lateral angles, and between 
this type of head and the more pronounced "hammer” of 
S. eygaena (Mg. 256, B) an almost perfect gradation is supplied 
by other species. The Hammer-heads are voracious Sharks, 



Fig. 256,— Ventral view of the head and trunk (A) of a young Bonnet Shark (Sphyma 
tUmro), and (B) of a young male Hammer-head (*S». zygmna), c, Clasper; d, 
cloacal aperture ; e, eye j w, nostril ; n', nasal groove. 


usually living in deep water, and they may grow to a length of 
1 5 feet. As many as thirty-seven embryos have been taken from 
the oviducts of a female nearly 1 1 feet in length.^ 

Teeth assigned with more or less probability to Sphyrm are 
found in the Miocene of Europe and North America, 

Fam. 10. Lamnidae (Porbeagle Sharks). — ^Large, stout-bodied 
Sharks with two dorsal fins, the first just behind the pectoral 
fins, the second, which is small, opposite the small anal fin ; both 
^ Cantor, quoted by Giinther, op. cit. p. 318 . 
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without spines. Tail with a prominent lateral keel on each 
side. Nictitating membranes absent. Spiracles minute or 
wanting. Branchial clefts very wide. No oro-nasal grooves. 
Yertebrae asterospondylic. When fully developed the teeth are 
solid. 

In the genus Lamna, which includes the Porbeagle Sharks, 
the teeth are large, each consisting of a long narrow central cusp, 
usually with smaller cusps at the base. The common Porbeagle 
(L. corrmUca), a fierce pelagic Shark, which may reach a length of 
10 feet, frequents the North Atlantic and the North Pacific 
(Pig. 257). It has often been captured off the coasts of 
Great Britain and Ireland in Mackerel or Salmon nets, or 
by lines laid for food Pishes. An allied genus, hums, is 



Pio. 257.— The Common Porbeagle {Lamna eonvMetC). (Prom Parker and Haswell, 
after Bashford Dean.) 


reprGssntod by spocios on tbe Atlantic coast of North AmGrica^ 
in the Mediterranean and the neighbouring parts of the 
Atlantic, and also in Asiatic seas. Carcharodon ronddetii ^ is a 
pelagic Shark with large, triangular, finely-serrated teeth, without 
basal cusps, and is found in all tropical and subtropical seas from 
the Mediterranean to Australia and New Zealand. It is one 
of the largest and most formidable of Sharks, and it is said^ to 
grow to a length of 40 feet. Nothing is known of its breeding 
habits. Odontosis, which has minute pore-like spiracles, but 
no lateral caudal keels, is a Shark of moderate size, chiefly 
inhabiting the Atlantic, but found also in the Mediterranean 
and the Southern Pacific. Its teeth are long and awl-like, with 

small basal cusps. . 

The Thresher or Pox Shark (Alopecias wipes) is remarkable 
for the extraordinary length of the upper lobe of the caudal fin, 
1 T. J. Parker, P.Z.S. 1887, p. 27. 
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which is as long as the rest of the body (Fig. 258). Its teeth 
are of moderate size, triangular in shape, and without serrations. 
The “ Thresher ” has a wide distribution, being abundant in the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, besides being the commonest of the 
larger Sharks frequenting the British coasts. It grows to a 
length of 15 feet, of which the tail forms at least one-half. 
Quite inoffensive to man, the Thresher feeds on the shoals of 
smaller Teleosts, such as Pilchards, Herrings, and Sprats. When 
feeding it swims in gradually diminishing circles round the 
shoal, splashing the water with its long tail, and keeping its 
victims so crowded together that they become an easy prey. A 
remarkable Lamnoid Shark {Mitsukurina o'lostoni')} which has 
the snout produced into a “long, flat, flexible, leaf-like blade,” 



Fig. 258. — The Thresher Shark {Alopecias mdpes). (From Jordan and Evermann.) 


somewhat resembling that of Polyodon, but narrower and more 
pointed, and has protractile jaws and large spiracles, is found 
in deep water near Yokohama, and may prove to be generically 
identical with the Cretaceous Shark Scapanorhynchus? 

Lamnoid Sharks are not certainly known to have existed 
until the Upper Cretaceous formations, in which, as well as in 
different Tertiary deposits, teeth indistinguishable from thdfee of 
the existing genera Lamna, Odontaspis, and Carcharodon are 
found. The interesting genus Carcharodon has one extinct 
species in the Cretaceous and several others distributed in 
Tertiary formations in nearly every part of the world. The 
teeth of some of the Tertiary species measure 5 inches along 
the margin and 4 inches across the base, and it is evident that 
they belonged to Sharks so gigantic as completely to dwarf the 
existing species. That these giant Lamnidae have only recently 

^ D. S. Jordan, California Acad, Sci, (3), J^ool i. 1898 ; Bashford Dean, Sdencs 
(KS.), xvii. 1903, p. 630. 

3 Smith Woodward, Ann, Mag, Nat, Mist, (7), iii. 1899, p. 487. 
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become extinct is proved, by the fact that similar teeth have been 
dredged from the bottom of the Pacific. Teeth and detached 
vertebrae from various Tertiary deposits have been referred to 
species of Alopecias. Entire Fishes, with an elongated rostrum 
and an extensive anal fin, from the Cretaceous of Mount 
Lebanon, have been assigned to an extinct genus, ScapanorhyTiehus. 

Fam. 11. Oetorhinidae (Basking Sharks). — Two dorsal fins, 
without spines, the anterior midway between the pectoral and 
pelvic fins. Tail without lateral keels. Nictitating membranes 
absent. Spiracles small, situated just above the angles of the 
mouth. Branchial clefts wide and of great vertical extent, 
extending from the dorsal to the ventral surface. Teeth small, 
very numerous, conical in shape, without serrations. Claspers of 
the male provided with horn-like denticles. 

The single species included in this family, the Baskmg Shark, 
(CetorMnm (Selaohe) maximus), is one of the largest of living 
Fishes, reaching a length of 40 feet (Fig. 259). It is a pelagic 



Shark, inhabiting the Arctic seas, but wandering as far south on 
opposite sides of the Atlantic as the Mediterranean, the coasts of 
Portugal and Virginia, and in the Pacific to the CaUfomian 
coast. Although generally described as a northern form, C^o- 
rhiniis is known to occur in Australian waters. It is fairly 
off the coasts of Scotlaud, and it has been s^ or 
captured at various points on the western coast of Ireland, and 

1 Kershaw, Victorian Natwral. xix. 1901, p. 62 j Write, See. Austral. Mus. iv. 
1901, p. 268. 
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the eastern and southern coasts of England. The Fish is 
gregarious in its habits, often swimming in shoals near the 
surface. The name “Basking Shark” has been suggested by 
its habit of lying motionless on the surface in warm or calm 
weather, as if basking in the sun, with its dorsal fin protruding 
from the water. Unless attacked, this Shark is quiet and 
inoffensive. It derives its food-supply from small pelagic Fishes, 
and also from marine Invertebrates, which are strained from the 
water by the fringes of long, slender gill-rakers with which 
the branchial arches are provided. At ‘one time harpooned 
and caught off the Irish, Scotch, and Norwegian coasts for the 
sake of the oil obtained from its liver, the Fish is now of little 
economic importance. Nothing is known of its mode of repro- 
duction. 

Extinct species of CetorMnus have been founded on detached 
vertebrae and isolated teeth from deposits of Pliocene age in 
Belgium and Italy, and possibly from still earlier Tertiary 
formations. Dermal spines similar to those found on the 
claspers of the males in the existing species occur in the Antwerp 
Crag, and in the Eed Crag of Suffolk. 

Pam. 12. Rhinodontidae. — Two dorsal fins, without spines, 
the anterior a little in front of the pelvic fins, the second opposite 
the anal. Tail with lateral keels and a pit at its root. Spiracles 
small. Nictitating membranes absent. Mouth and nostrils 
nearly terminal. Teeth very minute, numerous, and conical in 
shape. 

One genus, Bhinodon, with one or two species, is known. These 
Sharks are very widely distributed, specimens having been seen 
or c^tured in the neighbourhood of Ceylon, at the Seychelles, 
the Cape of Good Hope, Callao on the Peruvian coast, in the 
Gulf o£ California, and off the coast of Florida. BMnodon is 
probably the largest known Shark. It is stated to exceed 50 
feet in length, but to be quite harmless. Scarcely anything is 
known of its habits, but the small size of the teeth, and the 
length of the gill-rakers, which resemble those of the Basking 
Shark, suggest a similar kind of food. 

Fam. 13. Spinacidae. — Two dorsal fins, the first in advance 
of the pelvic fins. Anal fin absent. Nictitating membrane 
absent. Spiracles rather large. Vertebrae cyclospondylic. Teeth 
variously modified in different genera. 
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The more typical representatives of this family are the Spiny 
Dog-Fishes, which are distinguished by the presence of a strong 
spine in front of each dorsal fin. They are more abundant in 
temperate regions than in the intervening tropics. The more 
important genera are Acanthias,Oentrina,CentTojphorus,Sjpinax,z.ni 
Centroscyllium, Acanthias vulgaris, the Picked or Piked Dog- 
Fish, is a gregarious, voracious Shark, about 3 to 4 feet in 
length; "|and"’*lF''trequentty seen* iii huge'^'sheais-^alLimund the 
British coasts, especially during the summer months. It is very 
destructive to food Fishes, and its ravages result in serious loss 
to fishermen. Acanthias is viviparous. Gentrina salviani is a 
much smaller Shark, which frequents the Mediterranean and the 
Bay of'Biscay'f^ on rare occasions^t has been taken off the 
southern coast of England. Gentrojp\orus occurs in deep water 
in the I^editerranean and adjacent portions of the Atlantic, and 
off the ioasts o\ Japan. Centroscylllum is found on opposite 
sides of me North‘":i^tlanticy(Greenlam and Massachusetts), and 
in the opposite hemisph^refat the Falkland Isles. A deep-water 
form^, Pam<^entroscyllium, hVs been (Atained in the Bay of Bengal 
at', depths from 285 to 405 fathoms.^ 

' Three refiiscining^ genera {Scymnus, Zaemargtis, • and JEchino- 
rhinus) differNCrojo^the precedit4 the absence of dorsal spines. 
Scgmnus Imjiia is common in the Mediterranean and the neigh- 
bouring paints of the Atlantic. The Greenland Shark {Laemargus 



Fig. 260: 


id Shark {La^ii^iyus borealis). (From Goode aad Bean. ) 
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the Eight Whale, which it attacks, biting pieces out of its body. 
Scymnus is viviparous, Zaemargm oviparous, and the latter is 
unique among Sharks in producing eggs devoid of a horny shell 
which are deposited on the sea-bottom. Uchinorhimts has dermal 
denticles in the form of relatively large rounded tubercles, each 
surmounted by a tuft of fine spines. One species only is known 
K spinosus, a large Shark attaining a length of 10 feet, and 
frequenting deep water off the Atlantic coasts of Europe and 
Africa from the North Sea to the Gape of Good Hope. A single 
specimen has been taken at Cape Cod on the eastern coast of 
the United States, and another off Dunedin, New Zealand. 
The capture of thirty examples in British waters since 1828 
has been recorded,^ the largest a female 9 feet in length. 

Most of the existing genera of Spinacidae are represented by 
teeth or detached spines in the later Tertiary deposits, but none 
are certainly known to occur earlier than the Pliocene. 

Pam. 14. Rhinidae (Angel-Sharks). — Eay-like Sharks with a 
flattened head and body, and nearly terminal mouth and nostrils. 
Pectoral fins very large, horizontally expanded, but constricted 
at the base and not adherent to the sides of the head or trunk. 





Fig. 261.— The Aagel-Shark {Rhim squatim). A, dorsal view ; B, view of the mouth 
and nasal barbels, j?/, Pectoral fin j pv.f, pelvic fin ; spiracle. 


Two dorsal fins, both small, without spines, and situated on the 
tail behind the pelvic fins. Anal fin absent. Spiracles large 

Stead, J(mm, Mar, Biot Ass. iv. 1896-97, 
p. 264. ' 
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and crescentic. Vertebrae tectospondylic. Teeth conical and 
pointed. A single species only is known. 

Bhina squatina, the Angel-Shark or Monk-Fish (Fig. 261), is 
intermediate between the ordinary Sharks and the Skates and 
Rays, both in external appearance and internal structure, but 
is more Eay-like than Shark-like in its habits. Within the 
temperate and tropical regions of both hemispheres it is almost 
cosmopolitan in its distribution, frequenting the coasts of Europe, 
including the British Isles, the Atlantic and Pacific coasts of 
North America, and the shores of South Australia and Japan. 
The Angel-Shark is viviparous, producing about twenty young at 
a time. Not rarely it grows to a length of 5 feet. 

The family ranges from the Upper Jurassic to the present 
time. Species of Bhina are represented by more or less com- 
plete skeletons in the Lithographic Stone of Bavaria, and in the 
Upper Cretaceous of WestphaHa and Mount Lebanon, and by 
teeth and vertebrae in the English Chalk, as well as in different 
European Tertiary formations. 

Fam. 15. Pristiophoridae. — Prenasal portion of the head 
and cranium produced into a long flattened rostrum, furnished 
■ with a pair of long tentacles on its under surface, and, as in 
Saw-Fishes, with a series of large, tooth-like, dermal denticles, of 
equal or unequal size, along each of its lateral margins. Two 
dorsal fins, without spines, the first in front of the pelvics. No ’ 
anal fin. Pectoral fins large, distinct from the head and trunk, 
with a contracted base. Spiracles large and crescentic. Teeth 
small, with a conical cusp and a broad base. 

These singular Sharks closely resemble the true Saw-Fishes 
(Pristidae), but they differ in the lateral position of their ^1- 
clefts, the presence of rostral tentacles, and their smaller size. 
The few species known belong to the genus Pristio^hoTUs^ and 
are confined to the Australian and Japanese seas. 

Pristiophorus is represented in the Upper Cretaceous of 
Mount Lebanon, and in the Miocene deposits. 

Sub-Order 2. BatoideL 

Body generally discoidal or rhombic in shape, the axial 
portion being formed by the flattened head and trunk, and the 
lateral portions by the enormously expanded pectoral fins, which 
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are usually confluent with the sides of the head. Tail slender, 
sharply marked off from the trunk, to which it usually appears 
as a mere appendage. Dorsal fins, when present, on the tail. 
Anal fin absent. Branchial clefts ventral in position. Spiracles 
large, usually crescentic. Vertebrae tectospondylic. 

For the most part the Batoidei are sluggish ground -Fishes, 
■slowly moving over the ■^ea.^ottom by the gentle undulatory 
vibrations of the margins of their huge pectoral fins, the tail 
being of little use in locomotion. They feed principally on 
Crustacea, Molluscs, and the smaller Teleosts. As with other 
Fishes of similar habits, the coloration of the dorsal surface 
harmonises with that of the sea-bottom, while the ventral surface 
is either deficient in pigment or white. The majority of them 
are coast Fishes, rarely descending to a greater depth than 500 
fathoms, but some are pelagic. The Batoidei are a relatively 
modern race, first appearing towards the middle of the Mesozoic 
period, and evidently representing an assemblage of specialised 
Elasmobranchs adapted for a bottom-living existence. As re- 
marked by Smith Woodward, the three families, Ehinobatidae, 
Eaiidae, and Trygonidae, are not so clearly differentiated before 
the close of the Cretaceous period as they subsequently become.^ 

The first two families, the Pristidae and the Ehinobatidae, are 
interesting connecting-links between such Selachii as the Ehinidae 
and the Pristiophoridae and the more specialised Batoidei like the 
Skates, Eays, and Trygons. While they agree with the latter in 
the ventral position of the gill-clefts, the absence of an anal 
fin, and the caudal position of the dorsal fins, the body still 
retains an elongated and somewhat Shark-like shape, and shades 
off imperceptibly into a powerful swimming tail, and in the 
Pristidae at all events the pectoral fins are of moderate size 
and free from any fusion with the sides of the head. It must be’ 
admitted that the institution of the two j|ub-orders introduces 
a somewhat arbitrary distinction between certain families of 
Plagiostomes which has little to recommend it except custom 
and some measure of convenience. The two series of Fishes shade" 
almost imperceptibly into one another, and the importance of 
the ventral position of the gill-clefts has probably been over- 
estimated. Primitively, the gill-clefts are lateral, and lie wholly 
in front of the pectoral fins, a position which is retained in many 
^ Vertebrate Palaeontology y Canibridge, 1898 , p. 32 . 
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Selachii. In others, however, the hinder gill-elefts tend to 
extend backwards above the base of the pectoral fins, while in 
some the clefts assume a more ventral position, and extend 
beneath the pectoral fin ; hence, even within the limits of the 
Selachii the position of the gill-clefts varies to the extent that 
these structures may be lateral, or they may tend to become 
either dorsal or ventral.^ On tue ocore of convenience the 
customary usage is adopted here. 

Fam. 1. Pristidae (True Saw-Fishes). — Although somewhat 
depressed, the body is still elongate and Shark-like, with a well- 
developed tail terminating in a heterocercal caudal fin. Dorsal 
fins large, the first opposite the pelvic fins. Head and skull pro- 
longed into a long flattened rostrum, the lateral margins of which 
are armed with a series of strong tooth-like denticles, firmly im- 
planted in sockets in the calcified rostral cartilage. No rostral 



Fig. 262. — ^The Saw-Fish {Pristis antiquoru7ii), (From Cuvier.) 


tentacles. Teeth in the jaws minute and obtuse. One genus 
and about four or five species are known, aH inhabitants of 
tropical and subtropical seas. 

Some of the true Saw-Fishes attain a considerable size, 10. 
to 20 feet or even longer, and "saws” 6 feet long and a foot 
in width across the base are not uncommon. By means of 
powerful lateral strokes of its saw the 1 ish is capable of 
Jacerating the bodies of other animals and tearing off pieces 
■of flesh, which it then devours. Indian species are known to 
ascend rivers beyond tidal influence, and an American species, 
ranging northwards to the West Indies and the Gulf of Mexico, 
where it is^* abundant, enters the lower MississippL P. anti- 
>quorv/fn occurs in the Mediterranean and the Atlantic, but does 
not extend so far northward as the British coasts. 

The earliest known representative of the family is the 

1 I am indebted to Mr. Boulenger for these observationfl. 
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extinct genus ScleroThynehus from the Upper' Chalk of Mount 
Lebanon, in ■which the smaller size and more superficial position 
of the rostral “ teeth,” and the absence of sockets in the rostral 
cartilage, prove that the “ teeth ” approximate more to ordinary 
dermal spines in this genus than in any of the more recent Saw- 
Fishes. An extinct genus Frojmstis, from the Upper Eocene of 
Egypt, with non-socketed teeth, and species of the existing genus 
Pristis from the English Middle Eocene, are also known. 

Fam. 2. Rhinobatidae. — Owing to the incr-eased expansion 
of the pectoral fins and the forward growth of their anterior 
cutaneous portions along the sides of the head, as well as back- 
wards along the trunk, the body now assumes a sub -rhombic 
shape, and approximates to the disc of the more typical Batoidei, 



Fig, 263. — BMnobatus granulatusn (From Muller and Henle.) 

but the tail with its dorsal and caudal fins is still strongly 
developed, and blends imperceptibly with the trunk in front. 
Teeth very obtuse. ISTo electric organs. About five genera and 
twenty species are known, distributed in most tropical and sub- 
tropical seas. 

The cosmopolitan Ehinobatus is represented by species from 
the Mediterranean, the Red Sea, the west coast of Africa, the 
Indian Ocean, Australia and China, as well as from the Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts of America, and the Galapagos. EhyncholatuSr 
ranges from the Red Sea through the Indian Ocean to China, 
Zapteryx occurs at San,. Diego and Panama, and FlatyrUnoiMs 
on the Californian coast. Trygonorhina is an Australian 
genus. 

The family dates from the Upper Jurassic. JRKinobatus is- 
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represented by coi^plete skeletons in the Lithographic Stone of 
Bavaria, the Upper Cretaceous of Mount Lebanon, and the Upper 
Eocene of Monte Bolca. Trygonorhina occurs in the Eocene. 

Fam. 3. Raiidae (Skates or Bays). — The endoskeletally 
supported portions of the large pectoral fins extend along the 
lateral margins of the trunk and head from the pelvic fins to 
the snout, and are confluent therewith, forming the lateral por- 
tions of a large rhombic disc. The tad is slender, and sharply 
marked off from the trunk. Usually two small dorsal fins on 
the tail. Caudal fin small or absent. No serrated spine on the 



Fig. 264 . — JEUda mwrrayi, from Kerguelen Island. A, male ; B, female. 
(From Gunther.) 


tail. Caudal electric organs are often present. Larger or 
smaller denticles or spines are generally present on the skin. 
Oviparous. Egg-cases four-homed, without tendxila Four 
genera and from thirty to forty species. Found in all temperate 
seas, a few ranging into deep water. 

The great majority of the species belong to the genus itom 
(Fig 264), which chiefly inhabits temperate seas, but is more 
abundant in the northern than in the soufehern hemisphere, and 
approaches nearer to the Arctic and Antarctic regions th^ any 
other BatoideL The colour of the upper surface of body is 
closely assimilated to that of the ^ndy or gravel y o om on 
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which they live, and thus concealed, small Fishes, Crustaceans, 
and other organisms are lured unsuspectingly within the reach of 
the comparatively inactive and sluggish Eay. From the ventral 
position of the mouth the Eay cannot at once seize its prey, but 
the Fish darts over its victim and covers it with its body, and 
then readily devours it. The sexes are usually distinguished by 
secondary sexual characters, which take the form of differences in 
size and coloration, in the dentition, and also in the presence and 
position of patches or rows of specially modified dermal spines on 
the dorsal surface (Fig. 264). Some of the larger species reach 
a great size, the disc measuring T to 8 feet in width. A few 
species range^into deep water. M. Tficimillidens, a uniformly jet- 
black species,' has been obtained from a depth of 697 fathoms in 
the Bay of Bengal,^ and B. abysmola from 1588 fathoms off 
Queen Charlotte Islands, British Columbia.^ The following are 
British species: the Thornback {R. elavata)\ the Spotted Eay 
{B. wMculata)-, the Painted Eay (B. microcdlata) the Starry 
Eay (R. radiata)] the Cuckoo or Sandy Eay (.B. circularis) ; 
the Skate (B. batis)] the Flapper Skate (B. maerorhynchus) the 
White Skate {B. alba) ; the Long-nosed Skate (E. oxyrhymihus ) ; 
and the Shagreen Eay (B. fulloniea)? Most of the species are 
of some economic value as food Fishes. Psammobatis, with a 
circular disc, freq[uents the southern coasts of South America, 
and Plcctyrhina the coasts of India, China, and J apan. 

The family ranges finm the Upper Cretaceous, in which, as 
well as in different Tertiary deposits, it is represented by species 
of Baia. An extinct genus, Gyelobatis, with a circular or oval 
rliHP. occurs in the Upper Cretaceous of Mount Lebanon. 

Pam. 4 Tamiobatidae. — The systematic position of the only 
representative of this family, Tamiobatis vetustus* from the 
Devonian or Lower Carboniferous of Kentucky, is very uncertain, 
but in some respects this unique type seems to be intermediate 
between the modern Sharks and the Eays. 

Pam. 5. Torpedinidae (Electric Eays). — ^A disc is formed as in 
the Eaiidae, but it is sub-circular in shape rather than rhombic, 
and in the nature of its endoskeletal supports it is in some 
respects unique. Its semicircular anterior margin is supported 

^ Alcock, Arm. Mag. Nat. Eist. ( 6 ), ir. 1889, p. 380. 

^ Jordan and Evennann, qp. dt. p. 76, 

® Day, op. dt, p. 336. * Zittel, op. dt. p. 41. 
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in the centre by a branched prenasal rostrum, and laterally by 
the curiously branched preorbital cartilages, each of which 
radiates outwards and forwards from a common basal articulation 
with the lateral ethmoid regions of the skull. Tail relatively 
short and thick, with two dorsal fins, a caudal fin, and two 
lateral longitudinal folds. Skin smooth, without denticles. 
Mouth transverse and ventral. A characteristic quadrangular 



naso-frontal lobe, with a free hinder margin, which forms the 
anterior lip, is enclosed by the two nasal organs and the oro- 
nasal grooves leading from them to the corresponding angles of 
the mouth. A pair of large electric organs between the pectoral 
fins and the head. Seven genera and about 4fteen species. 
Inhabitants of most warm seas. 

The well-known genus Torjpedo (Fig- 266) is represented by 
species in the Mediterranean {T. ma/rmorata^ narce, T, hebetans), 
the Eed Sea, and the Atlantic and Pacific Ocwis. T, hebetans 
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has been taken at several places in British waters. An American 
Torjpedo {Tetro^arce) is represented by species on the Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts. Narcine is a very widely distributed genus, 
species having been recorded from the East Indies, Tasmania, 
■China, Japan, South Africa, and the Atlantic coasts of North 
and South America. Disco'pyge is an eastern Pacific genus (Peru 
and Panama). Ryjpnos frequents the Australian seas. 

The family seems to be exclusively Tertiary, and its earliest 
fossil representatives are from the Upper Eocene of Monte Bolca. 

Fam. 6. Trygonidae (Sting- or Whip -tailed Bays). — Disc 
sub-rhombic, broader than long. Pectoral fins confluent with 
the sides of the head, their preaxial endoskeletal radialia meet- 
ing in front of the skull along the lateral margins of a slender 
prenasal rostral cartilage. Tail usually whip-Uke, terminating 
in a small caudal fin, and generally armed with a sharp, serrated 
spine, which takes the place of a dorsal fin. Skin smooth or 
apinose. A rectangular naso-frontal flap in front of the mouth. 
About ten genera and fifty species. Found in nearly all 
tropical and subtropical seas. 

Of the more important genera, Trygon {Dasyatis) is represented 
by numerous species in the tropical parts of the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans, including the Pacific coasts of North and South 
America. Two species occur in the Mediterranean, and one of 
them {T. jpastinaca), ranges from the coasts of Norway and 
the British Isles through the Atlantic and Indian Oceans 
to Japan. Urogymnus frequents the Bed Sea and the Indian 
Ocean. ZProlophus includes a few species of small size, distributed 
along the Atlantic and Pacific coasts of Central and North 
America, and in Australian seas. Pterojplatea comprises rather 
large species, and is almost cosmopolitan in its distribution, being 
represented by species on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts of North 
and South America, in the Mediterranean and the Bed Sea, the 
Indian Ocean, the Malay Archipelago, and on the coasts of China 
and Japan. The caudal spines, which may be 8 to 9 inches 
long in some of the larger species, are capable of inflicting very 
severe wounds,. the danger of which is greatly increased by the 
apparently poisonous cutaneous mucus introduced into the wound. 
As the spines become lost they are replaced by others developed ' 
from be^d. ^ Some Trygonidae live in fresh waters. Trygon^ 
(^DasyaMs) sabina frequents the streams and estuaries of Florida* 
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as well as on the adjacent coasts, and specimens have been 
obtained from Jrake MuHroe at some distance from salt water.^ 
Mlijpesurus and Paratrygon are freshwater genera, found in 
Colombia, Venezuela, and Guiana. 

Fossil remains of undoubted Trygonidae appear to be confined 
to the Tertiary period. 

Fam. 7. Myliobatidae (Eagle-Eays). — Disc much broader than 
long, and rhombic in shape. The huge pectoral fins are not 
continued to the extremity of the snout, but cease on the sides 
of the head, and reappear in front of the snout as a pair of 
distinct folds, the so-called cephalic fins. The head projects 
above the level of the disc, and consequently the eyes and 
spiracles are lateral in position. Tail long, slender, and whip- 
like, with a single dorsal fin near the root, and usually one or two 
serrated spines beliind the fin. A rectangular naso-frontal fold is 
present. The dentition consists of flat, hexagonal, pavement-like 
crushing teeth arranged from before backward in arched rows in 
both jaws, and there is either a single median row of large teeth, 
with (e.g. Myliolatis) or without (e.g. Aetobatis) the addition of 
several rows of much smaller teeth on each side, or there are 
numerous rows, the teeth then decreasing in size from the middle 
line laterally (e.g. PJiinoptem), Skin smooth. Sexes similar. 
Five genera and about twenty -seven species are known; all 
inhabitants of tropical and subtropical seas. 

Myliolatis is represented in the Mediterranean by two species^ 
and one of them, the almost cosmopolitan M. agvAla (Fig. 266)^ 
has been taken at various points on the eastern and southern 
coasts of England. Aetobatis is also widely distributed in 
tropical seas, but is unknown in European waters. Bhinoptera 
has one species in the Mediterranean, while others have been 
recorded from Brazil, the Atlantic and Pacific coasts of North 
America, and the East Indies. The two tropical genera 
Dicerobatis and Ceratoptera have the cephalic fins prolonged 
anteriorly into a pair of horn-like appendages, which are said 
to be used in conveying food to the mouth. The teeth are 
small, flat or tubercular, and are arranged in numerous rows. In^ 
Ceratopt&ra they are wanting in the upper jaw. The Eagle- 
Bays feed principally on Molluscs, the ^ shells of which they 
crush with their large grinding-teeth. Some of them attain 
1 Jordan and Evennann, op. gU* p. 8-5. 
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an enormous size, and are among the largest of Pishes. 
GercbtojpteTa •oainjpyvus of the West Indies, for example, grows to 
a width of 20 feet, and an embryo extracted from the oviduct 
of a gravid female 15 feet wide, and from o to 4 feet in thick- 
ness, measured 5 feet across the disc and weighed twenty 
pounds.^ This Pish is much dreaded by the divers engaged in 



the pearl fisheries near Panama, whom it is said to devour after 
enveloping them with its vast wings.^ 

The family is exclusively Tertiary, and with the exception 
of an extinct genus, Promyliobatis, from the Eocene of Monte 
Bolca, all the fossil species belong to the existing genera 
Myliohatis, Ehinoptera, and Aetolatis, 

Order V. Holocephali 

The propriety of including the Holocephali in the sub-class 
Elasmobranchii is scarcely open to doubt. Like the Acanthodei 
^ Giinther, op. dt. p. 348. 

2 Dumeiil, quoted by Jordan and Evermann, op. cit. p. 92. 
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they seem to represent a divergent and specialised offshoot from 
some primitive Elasmohranch type, and vrhile retaining most of 
the essentially distinctive features of their ancestors, they have 
acquired, perhaps independently, certain characters distinctive 
of the Teleostomi, combined with others peculiar to themselves. 
In the few surviving genera agreement with the Elasmobranchs 
is to be seen in the wholly cartilaginous condition of the endo- 
skeleton and the complete absence of cartilage- and membrane- 
^ bones. The vertebral column is aqentrous and ribless, and the 
notochord is persistent ; the dorsal arcualia include supradorsals 
and regularly alternating basi- and inter -dorsals. The limbs 
and limb-girdles are essentially Elasmobranch. Dermal denticles 
are present, either locally, or, as in some of the fossil types, in 
the form of a general investment.*^ The brain and the reproduc- 
tive organs agree more closely with the corresponding structures 
in the Elasmobranchs than with those of any other Fishes, and 
the agreement extends to the large size of the eggs tod their 
enclosure in horny egg-cases. In both groups the nostrils are 
connected with the mouth by oro-nasal grooves ; the hyoidean 
hemibranch is a true gill, and there is no air-bladder. The 
Holocephali also agree with the Elasmobranchs in retaining such 
primitive features as an intestinal spiral valve and a conus 
arteriosus. On the other hand, indications of specialisation in 
the Teleostome direction are to be noticed in the tendency to 
the concentration of the branchial arches towards and beneath 
the skull; the reduction of the interbranchial septa to the 
extent that they are no longer continuous with the skin, and 
the gill- filaments project beyond their outer margins ; the 
presence of an operculum ; the suppression of the spiracles ; 
and the absence of a cloaca, the rectum opening externally by 
an anus in front of the urino-genital apertures. Among the 
more notable features evolved within the limits of the group 
mention may be made of the autostylic condition of the skull, 
probably an adaptive modification induced by the large size of 
the crushing dental plates which have taken the place of 
ordinary teeth; and the singular development of anterior tod 
frontal “ claspers.” 

The group is one of great antiquity. Apart from the isolated 
spines or '' ichthyodorulites ” common in Devonian and Carboni- 
ferous strata, some of which are probably the frontal or the 
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fin-spines of ancient Holocephali, dental plates, closely resembling 
those of modern Chimaeroids and referred to the Ptychodontidae, 
are probably the earliest indications of the existence of the 
group. The Holocephali become more abundant in the Mesozoic 
period, but of the four families usually recognised, only one, the 
Chimaeridae, has survived. 

Pam. 1. Ptyctodontidae. — This Palaeozoic family is known 
only by the dental plates, of which there is a single pair in each 
jaw, meeting at the symphysis. PtyctoS/iis ^ and Rhynchodus occur 
in the Devonian of either Eussia or Germany, and in North 
America, and Palaeornyhis only in the Devonian of North 
America. 

Pam. 2. Squaloraiidae. — General shape of the body similar 
to the existing Harriotta. There is a long, depressed, preoral 
rostrum, and in the male the head carries a long slender frontal 
spine. Conical denticles are sparsely present on the head and 
body. No dorsal fin-spine. Dental plates similar to those of 
the living Chimaeroids, but thinner, the tritoral areas being less 
well defined. The only genus is Squaloraia from the English 
Lias, of which nearly complete skeletons are known.^ 

Pam. 3. Myriacanthidae.® — Body elongate, but less depressed. 
A dorsal fin-spine is present, and in the males a frontal spine. 
The dentition consists of a median incisor-like tooth at the 
symphysis of the lower jaw, in addition to dental plates similar 
to those of Squaloraia, There is a symmetrical series of 
tuberculated dermal plates on the lateral surfaces of the head, 
which probably represent groups of fused denticles. One species 
{Myriacanthus granulatus) has its rostrum terminating in a 
cutaneous flap, as in Oallorhymlius. Myriacanthus, from the 
Lower Lias of Lyme Eegis, and Chimaeropsis, from the Litho- 
graphic Stone of Bavaria, are the only two genera. 

Pam. 4. Chimaeridae. — Body elongate and shark-like in 
form, but the head is compressed and the mouth is small. 
Pectoral and pelvic fins large, especially the former, which are 
somewhat ventrally placed. Two dorsal fins, the anterior over 
the pectorals^ with a stout spine in front ; and a small anal fin. 
Dermal denticles restricted to the claspers, and to localised areas 

^ Rohon, Ferhandl. h. Min. Ges. PeUrsburgt xxxiii. 1895, p. 1. 

® Smith Woodward, Proc, ZooL Soc, 1886, p. 527 ; and 1887, p. 481. 

® I^, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. iv. (6), 1889, p. 275. 
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on the dorsal surface in young forms. Dental plates large and 
thick, including a single pair in the lower jaw and two pairs, 
vomerine and palatine teeth, above, which combine trenchant 
edges with well-marked grinding areas. Three genera are known. 

In Chimaera (Fig. 267) the mouth and nostrils are ventral, 
posterior to a bluntly conical snout. Head surmounted in the 
males by a club-shaped appendage armed with a pad of recurved 
denticles, the frontal clasper; there is also an anterior clasper 
armed with similar denticles and retractile into a shallow 
glandular pouch in front of each pelvic fin, in addition to the 
ordinary clasper behind the fin. The caudal fin consists of nearly 
eq[ual-sized dorsal and ventral lobes, between which the slightly 



Fig. 267. — OhiTm&ra tTionstrosa (male). Mouth ; frontal clasper ; 
cjpi operculum. 


up-tilted caudal axis is « prolonged as a long tapering filament : 
hence the tail appears to be nearly diphycercal. C. morntrosa 
occurs off the coasts of Europe from Norway to Portugal, includ- 
ing’ the Mediterranean, and also in the neighbourhood of the 
Azores, as far south as the Cape of Good Hope, and eastwards 
off the Coast of Japan. It is the largest of the living 
species, reaching a length of 3 feet. C, affinis was first 
taken off the coast of Portugal, and subsequently on the 
North American side of the Atlantic, at depths ranging from 
200 to 1200 fathoms. C. {Eydrolagm) colliei is restricted to 
the North Pacific, and is especially plentiful off South'-eastern 
Alaska, and about the wharves at Esquimalt. Unlike ino^ 
other Ohimaeroids this species swims at the surfaoc> ^nd there 
is no evidence that it is a deep^eea form. In its .^^asiieding 
habits, and in the mode in which its ^ggs aro CAi- 

maera probably resembles th^ovip^us Sharks and l3^]^hesv 
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The eggs appear to be deposited on the sea-bottom in deep water, 
but they are very rarely obtained. An egg- case dredged up off 
the south-west coast of Ireland, at a depth of ol5 fathoms, and 
about e-i- inches in length, is shown in Fig. 268.^ It consisted 



Fig 268 -Egg-case of a species of OUmaera. Transverse section across the case 
‘ at 4 showing the lateral valvular slits ; 6, similar section across .V, showing the 
vertical ridges. (Fi'om Gtinther.) 


of a broad, somewhat oval, flattened portion which contained the 
egg, and terminated at one end in a truncated margin, while at 
the other it was produced into a long tapering styliform process, 
traversed by dorsal, ventral, and lateral ridges. The cavity of 



Fig. 269. — C<dl(yrhynchu8 antarcticfiis. Male. A, lateral view ; B, front view of the 
mouth ; C, front view of nasal process, a.c, Anterior clasper ; i.a, external 
branchial aperture ; /.c, frontal clasper ; p.c, posterior clasper. (From a specimen 
in the Cambridge Museum.) 

the egg-case was open in front, and also along, each side, where 
linear, slit-like valvular apertures freely admitted sea-water into 
the central cavity. A similar egg-case from Japan, measuring 
9 inches in length, had its surface traversed by longitudinal and 
^ Giinther, A%n^ Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) iv. 1889, p. 415. 
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transverse ridges, and no doubt belonged to a Japanese Ghimaera} 
In neither egg-case was there any trace of tendrils. The eggs 
probably lie on the sea-bottom, or, when the cases have styliform 
prolongations, it is possible that they are implanted in the ooze. 

Callorkynchus (Fig. 269) is distinguished by a singular pro- 
longation of the rostrum, which terminates in a downwardly- 
directed cutaneous flap, evidently 
supply an important tactile organ. 

A frontal clasper is present in 
the male. The prolonged caudal 
axis is up-tilted, and the tail is 
more distinctly heterocercal than 
in Ghimaera. The only species, 0, 
antarcticus, is confined to the Ant- 
arctic basin and the South Pacific. 

The egg -cases of Gallorhy'mhm 
differ considerably from those of 
Ghimaera^ and so large are they 
that one may measure 25 cm. in 
length, or nearly as long as the 
abdominal cavity of the Fish. Each 
case is ovoid in shape, surrounded 
by a wide flat margin which is 
covered on one side with yellow 
hair-like fibres, thus giving to the 
case a protective resemblance to a 
mass of seaweed (Fig. 270). In 
the central part of the case there 
is a pear-shaped cavity in which 
the egg or the embryo is contained. 

From one end of this cavity a passage, guarded by a valve, leads 
to the exterior, and provides for the escape of the young. While 
in the egg-case the nearly ripe embryo has long eitemal gills, 
and its body is nearly sessile on a large and singularly lobed 
yolk-sac. 

The third genus, Harriotta (Fig. 271),^ is remarkable for its 


from its abundant nerve- 



Fig. 270 .— Egg-case of CaUorhyncJms 
aTiiarctims^l^SA. open to show the 
embryo and its lobed yolk-sac 
{y,s) ; Sf dorsal spine. (Cambridge 
Museum.) 


^ See also an account of the egg-case of a Cbimaeroid dredged from a depth of 
616 fathoms in the Bay of Bengal (Wood-Mason and Aleook, May. Mai. 
mst. (6) viii. 1891, p. 21). 

^ Goode and Bean, dU p. 32. 
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elongated, tapering, and depressed rostrum, and for the large size 



Fig. 271 . — Barriotta vaLeighaTLa. A, lateral view ; B, ventral view of a male. . 
(From Goode and Bean. } 


and wing-like appearance of the pectoral fins. There is no frontal 
clasper^ and the ordinary claspers in the young male examined 
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were very small and simple. The oandal filament, which is 
longer in older specimens than in the younger, and is not 
developed at all in the youngest examples at present known 
(Fig. 272, A), is not uptrlted, although the lower lobe of the 
caudal fin is much larger than the upper. Young forms have a 
doixble row of stout spine-like denticles in front of the second 
dorsal fin, and also in the interval between the latter and the 
upper caudal lobe. Similar denticlea are also present on the 
upper surface of the head between the orbits (Fig. 272). S. 
valeighana is found in the North Atlantic. Individuals varying 




Fig. 272. — ^Young example of R(miotta roldgkma^ 4 inches in length. A, side view ; 
B, dorsal view. (From Goode and Bean.) 


in length from 4 to 26 inches have been taken at depths 
ranging from 707 to 1081 fathoms. A species of HarrioUd 
'has also been recorded as occurring, in Japanese waters.^ 

With the probable exception of Ghimaera colliei the surviving 
Holocephali are denizens of deep water ; hence their comparative^ ^ 
rarity and our almost complete ignorance of their habits. Young 
forms of G. monstrosa, 1^ to 5 inches in length, have been 
<iredj|ed in the Faroe Channel at depths from 505 to 555 
fathOTns ; ^ and the youngest specimen of Sarmtta was obtained 
from 991 fathoms. Egg-cases are rarely obtained, and then 
only from considerable depths. It is therefore reasonable to 

^ Mitsukuri, Zool. Mag. Tdkyo^ 1896, quoted in Nat. 8d. viii 1896, p. 10, 

^ 2 Giinther, Ohall. JBeportSj Zool ssh. 1887, p. 12. 
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infer that these Pishes breed in deep water. As might be 
expected, little is known of the embryology of any of the Holo- 
cephali, but that little adds further proof of the Elasmobrancli 
relationship of the group. The segmentation of the egg of 
Ghimaera and the overgrowth of the yolk by a circular blasto- 
derm are essentially as in Elasmobranchs. The early embryos 
are said to be shark-like, and to possess both spiracles and 
“ external gills,** and the primary upper jaw is less completely 
confluent with the skull than in the adult. It is also said that 
the palatine dental plates are represented at an early stage by 
series of small, more or less conical elements, which, outwardly at 
least, resemble the rudiments of the grinding teeth of the 
Cestraciont Sharks.^ 

The Chimaeridae first appear in the Lower Oolites, and attain 
their maximum development in the Cretaceous and the Eocene.^ 
Ganodus is an Oolitic genus, hcliyodus ranges from the Lower 
Oolites to the Lower Cretaceous. Edaphodon is Cretaceous and 
Eocene, extending, however, into the Miocene, and Elasmodus 
ranges from the Upper Cretaceous into the Eocene. Teeth of 
the existing genus Gallorhynclius occur in the Cretaceous of 
New Zealand, and of Ghimaera in the Upper Tertiary of 
Europe and Java. The fossil Holocephali afford little evidence 
of the origin of the group from more typical or more primitive 
Elasmobranchs. So far as their structure is known, they all 
possess the essentially distinctive features of their modern repre- 
sentatives, and offer little evidence of transitional forms. The 
surviving Chimaeroids seem to have acquired a more specialised 
dentition, but in other respects they are either more primitive, 
or possibly somewhat degenerate. 

^ Bashford Dean, Mem. New York Acad. Sd. ii. Pt. i. 1899, p. 28 ; Biol. Bull. 
iv. 1903, p. 270. 

® E. T. Newton, Mem. Geol. Surv. Monogr. iv. 1878 : Riess, Bcdaeoutogr. 
xxxiv. 1887, p. 1 ; Smith Woodward, BrU. Mus. Cat. Foss. Fishes, ii. 1891, p. 52 ; 
Zittel, Text-Book of Palaeontology, English ed., London and New York, ii. 1902, 
p. 46. 


CHAPTER XYIII 


' TELEOSTOMI : GENERAL CHARACTERS — CROSSOPTERYGII — 
CHONDROSTEI — HOLOSTEI 

Sub-Class IL Teleostomi. 

In this group of Fishes the primary upper and lower jaws (palato- 
quadrate and Meckelian cartilages) are supplemented by the 
addition of certain tooth-bearing membrane bones which form 
secondary jaws corresponding to the functional jaws of the higher 
Craniates.^ The chondrocranium and the primary jaws are 
usually more or less completely ossified by cartilage bones, and 
there is always a secondary cranium of dermal bones, of which 
paired parietals and frontals above, and a median vomer and a 
parasphenoid below, are amongst the most constant. The skull 
is hyostylic. An operculum covering the gill-clefts and supported 
by a special opercular skeleton is a constant feature. The verte- 
bral column is often acentrous, and when centra are present they 
are invariably arch-centra. There is a well-developed secondary 
pectoral girdle, connected dorsally with the hinder part of the 
skull. As a rule the pelvic girdle is absent altogether, and 
when present it is rarely more than a rudiment or a vestige. 
The endoskeletal supports of the paired fins are umserial. The 
dermal fin-rays of the paired and median fins are probably modified 
scales or lepidotrichia. In the median fins the fin -rays are at first 
more numerous than their supporting radials, but in the more 
specialised Teleostomes they ultimately equal them in number. 
The body is usually invested by an exoskeleton of articulated 
rhombic or imbricated cycloid scales. Claspers are unknown. 
In the surviving members of the group there is usually an air- 

^ Hence the name “Teleostomi” or “perfect-mouthed” Fishes. 
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bladder. The gill-filamenliS project freely beyond the o\iter edges 
of the greatly reduced interbranchial septa. The external open- 
ing of each nasal sac is usually divided into two distinct aper- 
tures, and there is no oro-nasal groove leading from the sac to 
the mouth. The brain has no proper cerebral hemispheres, but 
retains an undivided prosencephalon with a non-nervous roof. 
A cloaca is not developed, the rectum opening externally by an 
anus in front of, and distinct from, the separate or united urino- 
genital aperbures. The ova are small and numerous, and the 
segmentation is either holoblastic and unequal, or incroblastic. 
Besides a large number of fossil forms the group includes the 
vast majority of living Fishes. 

The Teleostomi include four ‘‘ Orders,*’ the CuossoPTEiiYaii, the 
Chondrostei, the Holostei, and the Teleos'I’KI. Of these the 
Crossopterygii occupy a remarkably central position. Remotely 
connected with the Elasmobranchs on the one hand, and more 
intimately related to the Holostei and Teleostei on the other, 
they also probably represent the ancestral stock from which 
the Stegocephalan Amphibia and the Dipneusti have had tlieir 
origin. Of the three remaining groups, often collectively spoken 
of as “ Actinopterygii,” the Chondrostei are the oldest and 
most primitive. Like the Crossopterygii, they are not without 
evidence of a remote kinship with the Elasmobranclis, but in a 
broad general sense they also represent the initial stages in a 
sequence of structural modifications, of which the Teleostei, the 
dominant Fishes of the present day, are the final outcome. 

Order I. Crossopterygii 

Pectoral fins obtusely lobate and probably uniserial, or acutely 
lobate and probably biserial. Pelvic fins abdominal in position, 
uniserial, non-lobate, or obtusely lobate. Scales rhombic or cycloid, 
and, like the dermal cranial bones, they are generally invested by 
a layer of enamel-like ganoin. Tail heterocercal, or apparently 
diphycercal or gephyrocercal. Vertebral column acentrous, or with 
ring-like centra, or even with complete bony amphicoelous centra. 
Lower jaw with dentigerous splenials. As a rule, the opercular 
series includes an operculum and a suboperculum. Branchio- 
stegal rays absent, their place being taken by a remarkable 
armature of jugular plates (Fig. 2*74). Secondary pectoral girdle 
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complete, including a pair of infra-clavicles. With rare excep- 
tions the fin-rays of the median fins retain their numerical pre- ■ 
ponderance over the supporting radials. The group is divisible 
into two “ sub-orders,” the Osteolepida and the Cladistia.^ 

Sub-Order 1. Osteolepida. 

The obtusely or acutely lobate pectoral fins articulate with the 
pectoral girdle by a single basal endoskeletal element. Nostrils 
on the ventral surface of the snout. Two dorsal fins and an 
a.na.1 fill. Dermal bones of the ethmoid region often fused with 
one another and with the premaxillae in front and the frontals 
behind to form a continuous rostral shield. Infra-dentary bones 
may be present. A series of lateral jugular plates often present 
in addition to the pair of principal plates. The Osteolepida 
first make their appearance in the Old Eed Sandstone and 
Devonian formations, where they become abundant. They are 
also well represented in the Carboniferous, but only one family 
survived to the Mesozoic period, finally becoming extinct in 
the Upper Cretaceous. The following are the more important 
families : — 


Fam. 1. Osteolepidae. — Scales rhombic and thickly en- 
amelled. Pectoral and pelvic fins obtusely lobate. Tail hetero- 
cercal. Teeth simple, not complicated by surface infoldings 



Fig. 273. — Restoration of Osteoleipis wa,c/rol^pidota. Old Bed Sandstone. 
(From Traquair.) 


except quite at the base. ; Geuerai' — Osteolepis (Fig. 273), 
Thursius, DiplopUrus ’(Middle Old Ked Sandstone, Scotland), 
Qlyptopovius (Upper Old Red Sandstone, Scotland), Megcdich- 

^ Boulenger, Poisscyn^ dv> Pctssin du Oongo^ Bruxelles, 1901, p. 2. Smith 
Woodward’ {BHU Mus. Cod. Foss. Fishes, ii. 1891, p. 317 ; and Vert. Palaeord. 
Cambridge, 1898, p. 78), following Cope, recognises four sub-orders, the Haplistia, 
Rhipidiatia, Actiniatia, and Oladistia. The first sub-order is reserved for the 
Tarrasiidae, a family which includes only the little known Tarrasiw prdblemattcus- 
from the Lower Carboniferous of Scotland. 
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*%s (Carboniferous and Lower Permian of Europe and North 
America). 

Fam. 2. Ehizodontidae. — Scales cycloid and overlapping. 
Paired fins obtusely lobate. Tail lieterocercal, sometimes appar- 
ently gephyrocercal. Teeth with the external enamelled layer 
of dentine infolded towards the axis in the form of radially 



Fig. 274. — Skull of a Ekizodont {Rhizodoj^sis sauroides)^ Lower Carboniferous. A# 
lateral view ; B, the dorsal surface ; and C, ventrhl view, an^ Angular ; d, 
dentary; /, frontal; i.d, infra-dentary ; j, principal ju^lar plates; lateral 
jugulars ; m, mandible ; mj, median jugular ; maxiUa ; o, orbit ; op, oper- 
culum ; j», parietal ; post-frontal ; premaxilla ; preoperculum ; so, 
suborbital; s.op, suboperculum; sq, squamosal; supra-temporal ; x,x\ cheek 
plates, (^er Traquair.) 


arranged folds. In some genera ring -like vertebral centra 
have been recognised and also a preoperculum. Genera: — 
Rhizodus, Lower Carboniferous of Scotland and Northumberland; 
Tristichoptervs^ (I’ig-* 275), Old Eed Sandstone of Scotland; 
Eusthenopteron^ (Pig. 276), Upper Devonian of Scaumenac 


^ Traquair, Trans. Roy. Soc. EdM. xxvii. 1875, p. 383. 
^ Whiteaves, Trans. Roy. Soc. Canada^ vi. 1888, p. 77. 


CROSSOPTERYGII 

Bay, Canada; Gyroptychius, Old Bed Sandstone, Scotland; 
BUzodopds^ (Fig. 274), Carboniferous of England, Sco^d 
Silesia, and North America; Carboniferous of Great 

Britain, Ireland, and North America. 



B-rn 07S — BfiStoration of m'isiic7wj)<e«M Old Bed SaMstone. oi, Claviole. 

PIG. 276 .-Be^rau ^ 274. (After Traqu«ur.) 







Pio 276.— Eestoration of E^iMheiioptermfoordi. Upper Dctoi^ (rf Scaume^ Bay, 
C^r^e scales have been omitted in the hinder part of the body to show tte 
S™1 col^n and the radials of the median fins. of. Clavidej 
clavicle ; a.d, snpraMslavicle 5 for other reference letters see Pig. 2/4. x about J. 
(After Whiteaves.) 

Fam. 3. Holoptychidae (Dendiodontidae).— Sc^es cydoid. 

Pectoral fins acutely lobate ; pelvic ff 

obtusely lobate. Tail heterocercal. Teeth similar to those of 



Fio. 277.-Eestoration of J?i)fop<!/cM«s/«»ii)ifli x i. (From Traquair. j 

the Ehizodontidae but more spec^sed the 

infoldings being much more complicated, presenting a radiatin^ 

' Traquair, Troms. Jioy.'Soci. Miiib. xxi^ 1881, p. 169. 
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arborescent appearance in transverse sections. Vertebral column 
acentrous. G-enera: — Holojptyclhius^ 277), Old Ked Sand- 

stone of Scotland; Devonian of Belgium, Eussia, North America, 
and East Greenland. Glyptolepis has a similar range. 

Fam. 4. Coelacanthidae.^ — Scales cycloid. Paired fins ob- 
tusely lobate. Tail symmetrical but apparently gephyrocercal, 
usually with a protruding axial vestige of the disappearing 
terminal part of the tail and of the proper caudal fin. Eadialia 
of the functional caudal lobes agree in number with the con- 
tiguous neural and haemal arches and dermal fin-rays, the 
diagnostic feature of Smith Woodward's Actinistia. l^roximal 



Pig. 278. — ^Eestoration of Undina gulo. Lower Lias of Dorset. Scales auil supra- 
clavicle omitted. The ossified air-bladder is shown beneath the anterior part of 
the vertebral column. The facial bones in front of the orbit are unknown, and 
the cheek-plates are supposed to be arranged as in other Coelacanths. x about 
(Prom Smith Woodward.) 

radials of the dorsal and anal fins fused into a single, internally- 
forked basipterygium in each fin. Teeth simple. Vertebral 
column acentrous. The skull presents several interesting 
features. The hyomandibular and the palato-quadrate bar, 
for example, are fused on each side into a continuous tri- 
angular bone, articulating with the cranium above and with 
the lower jaw below. The opercular skeleton is reduced to an 
operculum and two jugular plates, A very singular feature in 
these Pishes is the ossification of the walls of the air-bladder 
(Pig. 278), a structural modification which has no parallel in 
Pishes, except in certain Teleosts (Siluridae and Cyprinidae)® 

^ Traquair, Ptoc. Jtoy. Soc. JSdM. xvii. p. 388. 

Keiss, Die Coelacanthinen, Palaeontogr, xxxi. 1888, p. 1 ; Smith Woodward, 
Prit Mus, Cat. Foss. Fiskesyii. 1891, p. 394, 

* See also Kwrtus mdicuSi p. 688. 
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in which the organ liecoines encapsulcil by bone owing to the 
partial ossifioalion of its walls. 

From their first appearance in the Lower Carboniferous the 
roelacauthidae. range, pr.ictically unchanged, through the inter- 
vening formations to tlie Upper Cretaceous. Coelacanthus itself 
occurs in the Carbonifcrou.s and Permian of England, Scotland, and 
(Jcrinany, and in the Carboniferous of North America. Undina^ 
(Fig. 2T8) is a Jurassic genus. Diplunis is found in the Trias 
of North America, and Macropoma is a well-known form from 
the Middle and Upper Cretaceous beds of England, and other 
parts of Europe. 


Sub-Order 2. Cladistia. 

I’eetoral fins uniserial and abbreviate, with three basal endo- 
skeletal elements. Nostrils on the upper surface of the snout. 
Entiiv skeleton well ossified. Notochord replaced by bony, 
amphicoelous vertebral centra. Bones of the ethmoid region 
not fused to form a rostral shield. Infra-dentary bones absent. 
Jugular plates reduced to a single pair of large plates. As this 
group includes the only Crossopterygii which have survived to 
the present day, it is noteworthy that they retain certain primi- 
tive features indicative of their remote origin. The spiracles 
are i>ersistent ; the intestine has a spiral valve ; and the conus 
arteriosus is furnished with several rows of valves. Amongst 
other characters of contrary significance, the air-bladder is double ; 
its oesophag ea l aperture is ventral ; and its afferent arteries are 
pulmonary arteries derived from a posterior aortic arch. 

Fam. 6 . Polypteridae.® — Pectoral fins obtusely lohate. Pelvic 
fins non-lobate. Scales rhombic and thickly enamelled. Dorsal 
fin in the form of a series of isolated finlets, each consisting of a 
stout spine-like ® fulcral scale supporting a single soft ray, or a 
fringe of several rays, along its hinder margin. Tail symmetrical, 
apparently gephyrooercal. Teeth simple. Nostrils tubular. 

The only representatives of the sub -order and the sole 

^ Smith Woodward, op* cit. p. 412. 

« Boulcnger, Poiss, Bass. Congo, p. 10. For a list of the more important 
papers, seo-pp. 18-19 of that work. 

* Mr. Bonknger informs me that ho regards these spines as modified ndge 
scaleH or fulcra. The latter are median spine-like or A-shaped scales in relation 
with the anterior margins of the median fins in some Crossopterygii (e.g. Osteo- 
Icpidae) and in many Chondrostei and Holostei, 

VOL. VII 2 I 
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surviving family of Crossopterygii, the Polypteridae, are restricted 
to the Nile and to the river basins of tropical Africa which drain 
into the Atlantic (Fig. 280). Only two genera are known, 
Poly^ptervs and Calamichthys, neither of which has yet been dis- 
covered in any geological deposits, ancient or recent. 

In Polypterus each of the spines of the dorsal fin supports 
several soft rays. Pelvic fins and a suboperculurn are present. 
Ten species are known, of which six pertain to the Congo and 
its tributaries.^ P. lichir is said to attain a length of four 
feet. 

Until recently little was known of the habits of Polyptcnis, 
but the observations of Budgett ^ on the widely distributed P. 
senegalus and those of Harrington ^ on P. lichir, have brought to 
light many interesting facts about these most interesting Fishes. 



Pig. 279, — Polypterus senegalus. From a specimen in the Cambridge University 
Museum. The arrow points to the position of the left spiracle, x 


P. Uchir haunts the deeper holes and depressions of the 
muddy bed of the Nile, although it is “ not essentially a bottwn- 
liver or a mud-fish.” It is most active at night when in search 
of food, and then it may readily be taken by trawl lines. The 
lobate pectoral fins are used for progression, but their primary 
function is to act as balancers, and they exhibit the characteristic 
trembling movements so often seen in the balancing fins of 
Teleosts. Polypterrts does not readily live out of water, rarely 
longer than three to four hours, and then only when covered 
with damp ^ss or weeds. P. lichir is said to feed on gma.11 
Teleosts, which it swallows whole, and to these thare may be 
added in other species, Batrachians and Crustaceana The 
observations of Budgett show that in captivity Polypterus often 
remains motionless for a long time at the bottom of the water, 
the anterior part of the body resting upon the tips' of the 

' Bonlenger, op. eii. p. 20 e6 seq . ; id. Ann. Mus. Oongo, Zool. (I), L Faso, 4, 
Bruxelles, 1899, p. 61 ; ii. Faso. 2, 1902, p. 23. 

» Trac. OwaA. FUt. Soe. x. 1900, p. 236 ; Trans. Zdct. Soe. svi. Vt iL 1901, 
p. 115. ‘ 

® Amsr. Nat. xxxiii. 1899, p. 721 ; Seimes (2), ix. 1899, p. 314. 
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juictornl fins. Acroriliny to the same obsen'or, the air-bladder 
is an accessory respiratory organ, supplementary to the gills, 
.rather than a hydrostatic organ. 

In /’. bichirt]w eggs ripen from June to September, inclusive, 
and, as in most other Xile Fishes, the breeding season is during 
or just after the period of inundation. P. sencgahis and P. 
hipritdei spawn during the rainy season in the mouths of July, 
August, and September, but nothing is certainly known as 
to the plime or mode of dcpo.sitiou of the eggs. During the 
luveding season Poh/jit('i‘us is unusually active and excitable, 
and at this iieriod the anal fin of the male becomes greatly 
thickened and enlarged, and has its surface thrown into deep 



folds between the succes-sive fin-rays.' The use of the modified 
fin is not known. During his stay at McCarthy Island, about 
160 miles up the Eiver Gambia, Budgett® was fortunate in 
securing a larva of P. aenegdus, 1 to Ij inches in length, or 
only about one-third the length of any larval Polypterus previ- 
ously known (Fig. 281). The larva is described as a most 
beautiful object, “ marked with black stripes on a golden ground, 
with a conspicuous golden stripe on each side above the eye, 
jMsross the spiracle, and along the dorsal surface of the external 
gilL” The pinnate external or cutaneous gills were relatively of 
much greater size than in the considerably more advanced stage 
figured elsewhere,® and reached half-way to the tail. The dorsal 
fin is not divided into finlets, and behind it is continuous with 
the caudal, while the anal fin is scarcely distinct from the 

* Budgett, Trans. Zool. Soe. xv. Pt. vii. 1901, p. 330. 

® Trans. Zool. Soc. .'cvi. Pt. iL 1901, p. 118 ; also footnote on p. 317. * p. 290. 
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lower lobe of the caudal. The fin -rays which support the 
ventral portion of the caudal fin are more numerous ami longer 
than those in relation with the dorsal lobe, and hence at this 
stage the tail is really heterocercah 



Fig. 281. — Larva of PolypUrus senegalus, x 4. Showing its charactoristio attitiulo 
when resting on the bottom of an aquarium, and the largo size of the cuUwieoua 
gills. (From Biidgett.) 


In the genus Galcmichthys the body is greatly elongate and 
Eel-like in shape. Pelvic fins are absent, and normally there is 
no suboperculum. The dorsal finlets are more isolated than iu 
Polyjpterus, and each spine supports but a single soft ray. Only 
a single species is known, (7. calabaricus'^ (Fig. 282). 



Fig. 282 . — Gatamichtkys caZaharicics, x (From a specimen in the Camhriilgc 
University Museum.) 


GcUarmchthys has a more restricted distribution than Po/y- 
pterm, and is confined to certain rivers of West Africa. Virfit 
obtained at- Greek Town on the Old Calabar river, it is now 
known to occur in the delta of the liTiger, on the coast of 
Cameroon, and as far south as the river Chiloango, frequenting 
the smaller muddy rivers opening into the estuaries,® It is a 


* Traquair, Joum. Gteol. Soe. Irtlamd (2), 1871, p. 249. 

3 Bonlenger, Les Poimns du Sassin du Oongo, Bruxellea, 1901, p. 27. 
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v*'i‘y iigili* Fish, swiniiiiing like u siuike, ami suhsisting on 
iusiH'ts a, ml oruatuceans. The anal iin is enlarged in the male, 
ami the young are ^rovideil with outaneous gills. Oolamicht/ii/s 
may attain a length of nearly 40 cm. 

In the remaining TeIeo.stoini (Actinopteuvgii) the paired fins 
are invariably non-lobate, with abbreviate, uiultibasjil endoskeletal 
supports. Fin-ray.s are the main support of both the medfim 
and jKiired fins, dugukir plates are usually replaced by branchio- 
stt'gul rnj*s, hut both may co-exist. The Actinopterygii are the 
successors of the Crossopterygii in palaeontological sequence, 
and when the latter began to decline in Carboniferous and 
IVnuiun times, the former, mainly represented by tlfe earlier 
Ghiuidrostoi, had already become the dominant Fishes of the 
period. 


Order 11. Chondrostei (Adpenseroidei). 

In these Fishes, the oldest and the most primitive of the 
Actinopterygii, the fin-rays of the median fins still continue to 
retain their primitive numerical superiority over the radials, and 
the tail is heterocercal. There is a single dorsal and an anal 
fin, which, like the upper lobe of the caudal fin, are generally 
provided with fulcra. Pelvic fins abdominal Squamation 
typically rhombic and ganoid. Vertebral column acentroua 
So far as is known the chondrocranium is but little ossified, 
and the cranial bones are mainly dermal. The secondary pectoral 
girdle stiU includes a pair of infra-clavicles. 

The Chondrostei are first represented in the Lower Devonian 
by the solitary Palaeonisdd genus Cheirolepis, a contemporary of 
the earliest Crossopterygii. They occur throughout the Mesozoic 
period, except in the Cretaceous, and also in the Eocene, and 
while steadily diminishing in number and variety they gradually 
approximate to their degenerate and in some rejects highly 
specialised descendants, the Sturgeons and Paddle-Fidres of the 
existing Fish fauna. Of the seven families included in the 
group the Palaeoniscidae are the oldest and the most generalised. 
The Platysomidae are a specialised offshoot from the Palaeoniscidae, 
and, if they are rightly to he considered as Chondrostei, perhaps 
the same may be said of the problematic Belonorhynchidae. On 
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the other hand, there are certain features in the Catopteriduo 
which indicate an approach to Fishes of an altogether more niodeni 





Fig. 283. — Palaeoniscus macropomus. Eestoration, nearly one-half nat. size, 
(Prom Traquair.) 


type. Finally, the Chondrosteidae 



Pig. 284. — Outline restoration of the skull and 
secondary pectoral girdle of Palo^niscus 
mKTopomus* an^ An^lar ; hr.r, branchio- 
stegal rays ; d, clavicle (cleithrum) ; ef, 
dentary ; d,ecti dermal lateral ethmoid ; /, 
frontal ; i.cZ, infra-clavicle ; suboper- 
culum ; JiKB, maxilla ; nostril ; op, oper- 
culum ; or, orbit ; p, parietal ; p.f, pectoral 
fin ; jp.TTKc, premaxilla ; p.op, preoperculum ; 
p.t, post-temporal ; s.cl, supra-clavicle ; 8,o, 
circumorbitals ; squamosal ; the single 
median bone overlying the short rostrum 
is probably a dermal mesethmoid, and the 
one intercalated between the squamosal 
and post-temporal a supra-temporal. The 
dotted lines indicate sensory canals. (From 
Traquair.) 


represent a stage in a career 
of degeneration, the climax 
of which is reiiched hy the 
modern Polyodontidae ami 
Acipenseridae. 

Fam. 1. PaJaeoniscidae.' 
— Fishes with fusiforai bodies, 
short dorsal and anal tins, 
and usually with a complete 
investment of articulating 
rhombic, rarely cycloid, ganoid 
scales (Fig. 283). Fulcra 
generally present at the buses 
of the median fins, and especi- 
ally along the dorsal border of 
the upper caudal loba Eibs 
are not known to be present. 
Skull invested by a very com- 
plete series of paired dermal 
bones, which in number and 
disposition conform to the 
normal Teleostome tyi* (Fig. 


284). The secondary upper jaw includes both premaxillae and 
large maxillae ; and, as a rule, both the dentary and splenial bones 


* Traquoii, Momgr. Patatont, Soc. 1877 ; Qmrt. Joum. Qeel. Soc. szxiii. 1877 ; 
Trcms, Boy. Soc. Minb. xxx. 1883, p. 22 ; Ann. Mag. N(U. Hid. (4) xv. 1876, 
p. 237 ; Smith Woodward, Mmi. Gcol. Surv, S* fVales, Palaeont. Ko. 4, 1890, 
and Ko. 9, 1895. 
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of tho lower jaw are dentiEjertnus. Except fur the absence of au 
iutcroppreulum, the opercular series of bones is complete, iuclud- 
inp: numerous briuichiosteyal rays. There is a single small 
lueiliiiu jugular ]>liite. 

The [*iilaetmisculuo arc remarkable both for their individual 
and specitic abundance and for their extiCnsh-e range in •time, 
licpresented only by Cheirdfpiat in the Middle Old Eed 
Sandstone and Devonian, the family attained its maximum 
devidopnu'ut in the later Palaeozoic rocks (Cai’bouiferous and 
fiower IVniiian). luicame rare in the Mesozoic, finally dwindling 
away at the clase of tho Jimmsic period. Their geographical 
distribution in the past is hanlly less remarkable. In various 
geological forinations they have been found in Great Britain and 
iivland, in widely remote parts of continental Europe, and in 
North America, S<juth Africii, and Australia. Cheirohpis, Ambly- 
jtffruii, GaHobiim, PhanermUan, Elonkhthys, Gryphiolepis, PeUaeo- 
Nt'srvs, and TrissolepU are Palaeozoic genera. Gyrolepis, Urdepis, 
Goceohpis, Ojcyynaihtis, and CeiUrolepis are characteristic Meso- 
zoic fonua 

Pam. 2. Platysomidae.^ — More or less deep-bodied Fishes, 
with elongated dorsal and anal fins, a high head, short jaws. 



Fra, 285.— Bertoration of Etirynetua inA Infra-elavide ; U, lateralline ; 

orfc, orbit ; other reference letters as in Fig. 284. (From Traqnair.) 


nsaally armed with bluntly conical tritoral teeth, and a complete 
investment of high, narrow, rhombic scales. They agree with 
the Palaeonisoidae in their osteology and in most other essential 
' Traquair, Trant. Boy. Soe. BdM. xsix. 1879, p. 348. 
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features, and they flourished in large numbers during the Carbo- 
niferous and Permian periods. Platysomus ranges Irom the 
Lower Carboniferous to the Upper Permian in Great Britain 
and continental Europe, and also occurs in the Carbonilerous 
of North America. Eurynottis (Pig. 285), and the singularly 
deep-VJdied Glieirodus (Fig. 286), in which pelvic tins are 
unknown British Carboniferous genera. 



Fig. 286. — Restoration ot Chdrodua granulosus, d.ect, Dermal lateral ethmoid ; (l.etht 
dermal mesethmoid; d.sp^ either a dermal splienotic or a post-orbital bone; 
lateral line; orh^ orbit. The pectoral 6n is indicated in dotted outline. Other 
refSSrence letters as in Pig. 284. (From Traquair.) 

Pam. 3. Belonorh3nichidae, — The systematic position of 
these Tri&ssio forms is very doubtful, and it is by no means 
clear that they are Chondrostei at all. 

Pam. 4. Oatopteridae. — It is very probable that this widely- 
distributed Triassic family is an offshoot from the Palaeoniscidae. 
It agrees with the latter in the general character of the head 
and pectoral girdle and in. the rhombic squamation, but differs 
from its progenitors and approaches the more modem Holostei 
in the semi-heteroceroal condition of the tail, and in the approxi- 
mate numerical agreement between the fin-rays and radialia of 
the dorsal and anal fins.^ 

^ Smith Woodward, Brit. Mus. Cat, Foss. Fishes^ iii. 1876, i), 7. 
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Faxo. 6. Ohondrosteidae. — This family affords an interesting 
nnmxjtunt link between the ralacouiseidao and their degenerate 
living representatives the Tolyodontidae and Acipenseridaa 
They agree with the latter in the general shape of the body, the 
growth of a preoral rostrum, and in the relatively small size 
of tlieir ventrally-placed and probably protrusible mouth (Fig 
28'7). The skin is entirely scaleless, except on the upper lobe of 
the caudal fin, where, as in Folyodon and Adpenser, the primitive 
rhombic s<][unmation and a aeries of fulcra are retained. 

On the other hand, their relationship to the Palaeoniseidae . 
is indicated by the general disposition of the dermal bones of 



Vtt;. 2!57. — Kcstoration of the skeleton of Okrondrosiens acip^seToide$, ct/, Anal fin ; 
f-./i, eeralrt-hyal ; r, eye ; haemal arches ; hym, hyoniaudibular ; j, jugal ; 

neural arches; >e.r, notochord; 7i.s, neural spines; pectoral lin ; p<f, 
pelvic tin; huborhital; suboperculuin ; other reference letters as in Fig. 
284. (After Smith Woodward.) 

the cranial roof, and the presence of a transverse row of supra- 
temiwrals and ttf an extensive series of branchiostegal rays 
(Fig. 288). The family is rcpre.sented by Chondrosteus ^ &om 
the liOWitr Lias of Dorset and Leicestershire, and Gyrosteus from 
the U Piter Lias of Yorkshire. From an evolutionary point of 
view it is significant that the Ohondrosteidae do not make their 
apienrauce until the ralaeoniscidae are appr'oaching extinction. 

The two remaining families, the Polyodontidae and the 
Acipenseridae, agree in presenting a remarkable leaven of char- 
acters otherwise distinctive of the typical Elasmobranch, asso- 
ciated with certain primitive features which they have doubtless 
inherited from some remote ancestral stock common both to 
existing Elnsmobranohs and to the other primary groups of 

» Traquair, Oeol. Mag. (3) iv. 1887, p. 248 ; Smith Woodward, SrU. Mu*. Oat 
Fon, FishMi iii. 1895, p, 23. 
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Fishes, and also with others obviously due to degeneration. The 
most interesting illustration of the first point is to bo found in 
the condition of the primitive upper jaw whicli, especially 
in the Polyodontidae, is typically Elasmobranch in the median 
union of the palato-quadrate bars beneath the basis cnanii, but 
Teleostome in the presence of a secondary upper jaw formed by 
two maxillae. Both families also agree in possessing an acentrous 
vertebral column which, if it does so far resemble that of Teloo- 
stomes in being potentially arco-centrous, nevertheless has a 
better developed series of distinct inter-dorsal and inter- ventral 
cartilages, regularly alternating with only partially bony basi- 



Fig, 288,— -Lateral view of a restored skull and pectoral girdle of Chondmiitruii arijmi' 
0 , Angular ; hr, brancliiostegal rays ; cerato-hyal ; h,vi, hyomandi- 
bular ; y, jugal ; jj./, post-frontal ; s,op, suboperculum : s.U supra-temporal ; otlier 
reference letters as in Fig. 284. (After Traquair.) 


dorsals and basi-ventrals, than is to be met with in any other adult 
Fishes except Elasmobranchs. Primitive features are apparent 
in the presence of spiracles, sometimes associated with psseudo- 
branehs ; the presence in one family (Acipenseridae) of a 
hyoidean hemibranch supplied with blood directly from the 
ventral aorta, and the existence of a multi-valvular conus 
arteriosus and an intestinal spiral valve. Finally, the massive 
growth of the choudrocranium wholly devoid of cartilage bones, 
except in so far as they may be represented by splint-like 
membrane bones, the fragmentation of the investing dermal 
bones, the degeneration of the opercular skeleton and the loss of 
branchiostegal rays, and the almost complete disappearance of 
the primitive rhombic squamation, are probably to be regarded 
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ivs thft oHtcoiue of 11 loiio-i-outitmeil carciT of Ut-goneriition froia 
Rome reiaoto I’alaooiiiscid aricestoi'. 

Fan. 6. Polyodontidae. — Tho Polyoilontidae arc more 
genoitiliseil, ami in soim* foaturos dwitleilly more Selacliioid 
than tlm .Vcipenseritlao. lloily fusifonn ami nppirontly Roalelew, 
Imfc thri }»rimiti\’e stjuamatioii is still represontud by isoluted 
vest igial siwdos imlieddetl in the otherwise soft skin, and by a 
fontinuous a-ries of rhombic scales on the ui>per caudal lobe, 
which uisi) Iwis a dorsjil fringe of large fulem.* Kostnira excep- 
tionally king, apatulato or somewhat conical, with a rigid axis 
and thinnor and more ilexihle margins Barliels nUsent. ^louth 
wide, not B|[)out-Uko. Pectoral tins devoid of qnnea. Two pairs 
of membrane-closed vacuities sepanrto the paired dermal bones of 
the cranial roof (possibly j.)arietal8 and frontals) from the more 



laterally-placed past-temporals ami sq^uamosals, and there are no 
median plates jiosterior to the orbits, nor any representatives of 
sttpva-tomporals. A feeble snlmperculum is retained in addition 
to a small myed operculum. Hyoidoan hemibranch completely snp- 
pniHsed. Two genera only are known, each with a single species. 

The Paddle-Fjsh ot Spoon-Bill, Polyodon folium (Fig. 289) 
inhabits the rivers of the Southern States of North America, the 
Mississippi, Ohio, and Missouri, and their numerous tributary 
rivers and stieanis. A Fish of sluggish habits, Pulyodon feeds 
chiefly on mud and the minute organisms it contains, the excep- 
tionally long gill-mkers prol«ibly fonniug an efficient filter to 
prevent the food particles escaping through the gill-defts with 
the expiratory water current. The singular rostarum is appar- 
ently used for stirring up the mud when feeding, but in view of 
the muddy waters the Fish^ frequents, and the very small size of 

’ Jordan and Evermann, "-FiahM of Korth and Middle America,” Bull. U.S. 
Kttt. Xus. No. 47, Pt. i. 1898, p. 101. 
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the eyes, its value as a tactile organ must not be overkniked, 
PolyodoTi may attain a length of 5 to 6 feet. The time of 
spawning varies, according to locality, from ilareh to »hme. 
Nothing is known of the development of Polj/odtm. Young less 
than 6 to 8 inehes in length are unknown, and speeinious of this 
size are very rarely seen. The jaws are furnished with minute teeth 
until the Fish is about half-grown, when they become edenlalous. 
Caviare is made from the eggs, and the centres at which this 
industry is carried on are chiefly situated .along the course of the 
Mississippi. The second species, Fsephurus gladim, inhabits tlie 
Yang-tse-Kiang and Hoangho rivers of China, and differs from 
Polyodon in the conical shape of its rostrum and the smaller 
number and larger size of its fulcra. Pse])}mni$ is stated to 
reach a length of 20 feet. The family is represented in the 
Eocene of Wyoming by the genus Orossopholisy which is note- 
worthy for the retention of trunk scales in the form of small, 
somewhat quadrate denticulated discs, arranged in oblique rows. 

Fam. 7, Acipenseridae. — In the Sturgeon family the body 
is elongate, cylindrical, and somewhat bulky. Rostrum well 
developed and often massive, with a transverse row of simple or 
branched preoral barbels on its ventral surface. Mouth small and 
remarkably protriysible. Jaws devoid of teeth except in the larvae. 
As in the preceding family, the primitive rhombic squamation 
is confined to the upper lobe of the tail, which, like the dorsal 
and anal fins, is furnished with fulcra. Elsewhere the scales are 
represented by five longitudinal rows of large bony scutes anil 
by intervening small scattered ossifications. The anterior dermal 
ray of the pectoral fin is stout and spine-like. The dermal 
bones of the cranial roof suturally articulate with one another 
to form a continuous shield, uninterrupted by lateral vacuities. 
A median dermal bone in the occipital region transmits the 
occipital sensory canal. The opercular series is represented only 
by an opercular bone. 

The family includes but two genera, Acipenser 290) and 
Scaphirhynohus, and about twenty species, confined to the seas, 
estuaries, and rivers of the temperate and north temperate regions 
of the northern hemisphere. Acipemer includes the more typical 
Sturgeons, and is distinguished by the presence of spiracles, and 
by the fact that the longitudinal rows of scutes remain distinct 
to the base of the caudal fin. There are probably about fifteen 
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sjiefiea, Init the exact number ia uncertain. Stiiryeons are abundant 
in the Black Bea, the Boa nf Azov, the Caspian, and their tribu- 
tary rivers, notably the Danube, Don, Dniepei’, Ural, and Volga. 
Tlu'y are also pivsent in the rivers and on the coasts of isorthern 
Euro|H'. and of China. Five spei-ies occur in North America, oxr 
the Atlantic ami Pacific coasts, and in the rivers of these regions 
as well as in the (Jreat Dakes.' One or two species are alnrost 
e.xclusively fresh-water, but most Bturgeons are migr'iitoiy Fishes, 
living in the sea, but ascending rivers for spawning. Their food 
«‘onsist.s of worms, molluscs, the smaller Fishes and aquatic 
]>lants : ai«l in feeding the mouth is protruded downwards in 
the. form of a cylindrical, spout-like structure and thrust into the 
mud. The only species certainly known to frequent the British 



Eut. ‘.*90. — Tln> Stwlft (Afi'iiensfr rnthemn). o, BtttMs; c/, caudal fin; U/, dorsal 
fill : /ti-t/, lu'i'toral tin ; p>\f, Jiclvic fin ; sr, scutes ; vj', ventral or anal fin. (from 
I’urker aud Huswull, after Cuvier.) 


etjastrt is the common Bturgcou {A. shirio), which is also found 
in till* Black Sea and the Mediterranean, and is abundant on the 
Atlantic coast of North America from Maine to South Carolina. 
Tim Hitecies occurs all round our coasts, more plentifully, perhaps, 
<tn the northern find enstern .shores. In the spring and summer 
tho Fish ascends the rivers, often to a considerable distanen Its 
presence has lioon recorded in the Severn, near Shrewsbury ; in 
the Trent at Nottingham, and also, hut not in recent years, in 
tho Thames alxive liondou Britlge.* In this country the species 
is a " Royal Fish,” and by an unrep^led Act of Edward II. it is 
enacted that " the King shall have the wreck of the sea through- 
out the realm, Whales and Great Sturgeons, except in certain 
places privileged by the King.” ® If not so large as some of its 
Russian relatives, A. sturio often attains a great size. Even on 

> Jordan and Evermann, op. dt. p. 102. 

* Day, Fidtta Ortai Britain and Ireland, ii. 1880-84, p. 282. 

* Id., op. dt. p. 279. 
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our owa coasts the capture of individuSfls 8 to 10 loot in length 
has been recorded. The great Eussiau Sturgeon (-*1. /ufsn), which 
is comraon in the Black feea, the Sea of Azov jitkI the 
and in the rivers flowing into them, is the largest ot all the 
Sturgeons, individuals weighing 2760 and 3200 pounds liaving 
been captured. The Sterlet (j4. ruthemcs), similarly distri])uted 
and often ascending the Danube to Vienna, is much smaller, 
rarely exceeding a length of three feet. 

In Europe A. stimo spawns about July, but in A’orth 
America (Delaware river) during May. Small in size, the eggs 
are produced in enormous numbers, a single female, it is sjiid, 
producing about 3,000,000 in one season. They are invested 
by a gelatinous sheath, so that they readily stick to one unotluT 



pt.f 


Fig, 291. — Larval Acij)enser rutfienus. a, Amts ; barbels ; e, eye ; //, gills ; jm, 
mouth, with teeth ; ol.n, olfactory organ ; op, operculum ; pi/, pectoral tin *, sp, 
spiracle, x 10, (From Kitchen Parker,) 

or to other objects, and, when deposited, they adhere in stroukR 
or sheet-like masses to the bed of the river. The younp; are 
hatched very early, about the third or fourth day in J. sfiirio, 
and in the Sterlet between the ninth and twelfth, the length of 
the larva then varying from 7 to 10 mm. When they are a few 
days old the larvae closely resemble those of existing HoloHtei 
except that the small opercular folds leave the gills freely ex- 
posed (Fig. 291). A shallow pigmented groove in front of the 
mouth apparently represents the sucker of the young Amin and 
Lepidosteus. Although toothless in the adult, Iwth the Sturgeon 
and Sterlet possess vestigial rudimentary, tmcalcified, larval teeth, 
which in shape resemble the teeth of a Dog-Fish, consisting of a 
broad base and a sharp spine. 

The Sturgeon is a Fish of considerable economic importanca 
The flesh is an article of food, and from the ovaries of certain 
Eussian and American ^eoies thousands of hundredweights of 
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caviure are prepared annually. Liirge quantities of isinglass are 
olttained from the air-bladder's, in tlic United States and ia Rnssia. 
The organ is split open and washed* the inner lining is then 
stripped off and the bladder dried as rough isinglass. 

The second genus, Seaphirhynchus, which includes the 
Shovel-nosed Sturgeons, differs {vam ./ieipenscr in the long, 
flattened, and almost spatulate shape of the rostrum, the sup- 
pression of the spintcles, and the union of the longitudinal rows 
of scutes beneath the dorsal fin to form a scaly armature com- 
pletely investing the tail. The distribution of the genus affords 
an intei'esting parallel to that of the Polyodontidae. Of the 
four species, one (S. platffrhpwhus) is common in the Mississippi 
valley and in the rivers of the Western and Southern States of 
North America, while the remaining species, also exclusively 
fresh-water, frequent the rivers of Tartary. 

The Acipenseridae are not known to occur earlier than the 
Tertiary. Scutes, pectoral spines and fragmentary- bones, indis- 
tinguishable from the corresponding parts of existing species, 
have been recorded from the London Clay of the Isle of Sheppey 
(Lower Eocene), and from later Eocene deposits in the Isle of 
Wight and Hampshire ; and also from the Pliocene of England 
(lied Crag of Suffolk) and Virginia. 

Order m. Holostei (Lepidosteoidei). 

The Holostei include a hu^e and somewhat heterogeneous 
assembkge of Eishes, most of which are now extinct. As a 
group they are by no means easy to define or delimit. Widely 
separated from the ( 'hondrostei, there is little evidence of the 
existence of eoimecting links between the two groups, although 
ill Rimui re.speets the (.'atopteridae may be regarded as transi- 
tional. On the other side, however, the Holostei shade off 
almost imperceptibly into the Malacopterygian Teleostel In 
different fossil and recent Holostei there may be traced the 
gradual ucciuisition of the more special Teleostean characters 
and the elimination of the more archaic features of their remote, 
Tcleostome ancestors ; and in a general sense this may be taken 
08 the key to the more salient attributes of the group. It is not 
suggested that all the families of Holostei ore on the direct lines 
of Teleostean descent. Some famiEes, like the Eugnathidae and 
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Amiidae, may possibly occupy this position. Imt others, atich ji.s 
the Pycnodonts, for example, seem to bo hiyhly si-KH-ialised and 
terminal offshoots which have left no descendants. t.>l’ the more 
generalised features which different Holostei retain, menliou may 
be made of the prevalence of rliombic scales which, like the 
dermal cranial bones, are generally invested by a variously 
ornamented coat of ganoin ; the presence of fulcni, chi'ok-plates, 
post- or sub-orbital ossicles, and of a complex lower jaw, which 
includes dentigerous splenials; and the abdominal p<i.sitiou of 
the pelvic fins. On the other hand, indication of mlvancing 
specialisation in the Teleostean direction are to be noted in the 
numerical agreement between the dermal fin-inys of the median 
fins and their supporting radialia, and in the. character of the 
vertebral column. Some Holostei, especially the earlier forms, 
are aeentrous, but between this primitive condition and the 
possession of well-ossified centra, associated with eciually bony 
arcualia, almost every gradation is to be found. The chomlro- 
cranium is more or less completely replaced by cartilage honoH 
corresponding to those generally pi-esent in Tcleosts, while the 
palato-pterygoid cartilages, likewise modified by the giwvth of 
cartilage bones, separately articulate with the lateral ethmoid 
regions instead of meeting in a ventral symphysis beneath the 
basis craniL "With rare exceptions (e.y. cesrtain Pycnodonts) the 
opercular skeleton is complete, and includes branchiostogal rays ; 
and although a single gular plate is often present, it may be 
absent in entire families. Like so many other structures, the tail 
is in a transitional state : really heterocercal, but incipiently homo- 
cercal, it may be described as semi-heterocercal. Infra-clavicular 
plates no longer form part of the secondary pectoral girdle, their 
place being taken by cleitlira which, as in most Teleosts, meet 
in a ventral symphysis. 

Indications of transition are not wanting in the S(][uamation 
in certain families, and may be seen in the partial or complete 
replacement of the rhombic type by thin, imbricated, cycloid 
scalea Lastly, the soft parts of the two surviving genera are not 
without features of similar significance. A multivalvular conus 
arteriosus, it is true, is still retained, but the spiral valve is 
vesti^, the spiracles are closed, and in the female of one genus 
{Le-pidosteus) the gonoducts are peritoneal tubes, continuous, as 
in most Teleosts, with the investments of the ovaiies. 
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The Fishes here included in the Holostei constitute the 
Protospondyli and Aetheospondyli of Smith Woodward.^ In the 
former group vertebral centra are either entirely absent, or, if 
present, their components in the form of alternating hypo- and 
pleuro-centra invariably remain distinct in the tail. The latter 
group has been instituted for the provisional reception of two 
highly specialised families of' uncertain relationships, which differ 
from the Protospondyli in their higher grade of vertebral 
structure, the centra always being complete without any indica- 
tion of distinct hypo- and pleuro-centra. 

The Holostei first appear in the Permian, where they are 
represented by a single genus (Acentrophorus). During the 
Mesozoic period they were abundant in the Trias, reaching their 
maximum development and becoming the dominant Fishes of the 
period in the Jurassic. In the Cretaceous they began to decline, 
and in the Tertiaries became reduced to the two families which 
at the present day are the sole survivors of the group. 

Of the six families of Protospondyli the Semionotidae are the 
oldest and most generalised, and the Macrosemiidae a closely 
allied group. The Pycnodontidae are a highly specialised and 
terminal offshoot. The Eugnathidae obviously lead to the 
Amiidae, and from the same stock it is probable that the Pachy- 
cormidae have been derived. The relations of the Aspidorhyn- 
chidae and Lepidosteidae (Aetheospondyli) are extremely doubtful. 
That the two families are allied seems probable, but beyond the 
possibility of a remote connection with the Protospondyli there is 
no clue to their ancestry. 



Pam. 1. Semionotidae. — Sixi^-mouthed, fusiform or deep- 
1 ^rU. Mils, Cat. JFbss., Fishes, Hi. pp. 48, 415. 
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bodied Holosteans with rhombic scales, rarely, as in Aeiheolepis, 
cycloid in the caudal region. All the fins possess fulcra. Teeth 
more or less conical, with a tendency to become tritoral in certain 
genera. Jugular plate present or absent. Acentrophorus (Upper 
Permian) ; Semionotus (Trias of England, Germany, S. Africa, 
and N. America); Lepidotus (Fig. 292) (Trias of Germany, 
Jurassic of Europe and India, Cretaceous of Brazil) ; the deep- 
bodied Bapedixu (Lias of Dorset, Fig. 293), and Aetlieolepis 
(Jurassic of New South Wales) are characteristic genera. 



Fig. 293. — Restoration of Dapedius politus. Lower Jurassic, Dorset. , x J. 
(After Smith Woodward.) 


Pam. 2. Macrosemiidae. — Closely related to the Semionotidae, 
but with a more extended dorsal fin. Macrosemius (Upper 
Jurassic of England, Germany, France); JSfotagogus (Upper Jurassic 
of Naples, Bavaria, France) ; Fetalopteryx (Upper Cretaceous of 
Syria). 

Pam. 3. Pycnodontidae.— Highly specialised deep -bodied 
Fishes, with a small mouth and characteristic grinding or 
tritoral teeth. Scales rhombic. Fulcra absent. Dorsal and 
anal fins long. There is no jugular plate. The family ranges 
from the Lower Lias to the Lower Eocene, inclusive. Mesodon, 
Mesturus, Gyrodus, and Microdon are Jurassic genera. Coccodus 
and Xenopholiz occur in the Upper Cretaceous of Syria (Mount 
Lebanon), and Pycnodus in various European Eocene formations. 

Pam. 4. Eugnathidae. — Large - mouthed, elongate fusiform 
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predaceous Fishes, with pointed teeth, rhombic scales, short dorsal 
and anal fins, a single jugular plate and prominent fulcra. The 
vertebral centra are represented by distinct hypo-and pleuro-centra, 
which may form complete alternating rings in the tail. 

The family first appears in the Trias and ranges throughout 
the Jurassic period. Hugnatkus (Jurassic) and Eurycormus 
(Upper Jurassic). CcituTus (Fig. 294) has a more extensive 
range, occurring in the Upper Trias of the Tyrol and in the 
Upper Jurassic of England and Bavaria. Caturus and Eury- 
cormus, with their relatively thin, imbricated, cycloid scales, 
which have lost the peg-and-socket articulation, form connecting 
links between the more typical Emynathus and the Amiidae. 



Fam, 6. Amiidae, — Body fusiform and somewhat compressed. 
Scales uniformly thin, cycloid and imbricated. Single dorsal fin 
long and low. Anal fin short. Tail nearly homocercal, with a 
rounded hinder margin. Fulcra absent from all the fins. 
Moderately large conical teeth are present on the premaxillae, 
maxillae, palatines and dentaries, and smaller teeth on the 
vomers, pterygoids, splenials and parasphenoid. Pre- and post- 
centra fused in the trunk, forming complete bony amphicoelous 
centra, but distinct in the tail. A single large jugular plate is 
present. In the solitary living species the air-bladder is cellular, 
and its afferent arteries are derived from a posterior aortic arch. 
Pyloric caeca absent. Two peculiar comb -like structures are 
present on the throat. 

The Bow-Fin {Amia calva\ the sole existing representative of 
the family, is abundant in the rivers and lakes of Central and 
Southern Nortif America, including the great lakes Huron and 
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Erie. It is a voracious, carnivorous Fish, preying upon other Fish 
as well as upon fresh-water Crustaceans and Insects, very tenacious 
of life, and of no economic value. The male is smaller than the 
female, about 18 inches in length, and is distinguished by the 
presence of a round black spot, encircled by a margin of orange, 
at the base of the caudal fin (Fig. 295), The female may 
exceed 24 inches. 

Amia frequently rises to the surface, especially when the 
water is foul, and takes in large mouthfuls of air, and it is prob- 
able that the air is subsequently passed into the spacious cellular 
air-bladder which acts as a lung. The breeding season, during 
which the coloration of the Fish is more brilliant thto at other 
times, lasts from the beginning of May to June, but it may begin 
and end somewhat earlier if the temperature be favourable. The 



Fig. 295. — The Bow-Fin (Amia calm). (From a specimen in the Cambridge 
University Museum.) x-J-. 


Fish makes its way from the deeper water, where it has remained 
sluggish during the winter, to the spawning ground. This is 
usually at the swampy end of a lake where there is an abundance 
of aquatic herbage intersected by channels of clear water. There 
the Fish is said to circle round until the soft weeds and rootlets 
are bent crushed aside, so as to leave an area having the 
appearance of a crude form of nest,^ in which the eggs are 
deposited. They may be found in enormous numbers adhering 
to the leaves and rootlets of the weedy home. After oviposition 
the male remains on guard until the young are hatched out, 
when they appear to leave the nest in a body, still under the pro- 
tection of their watchful parent. At all events a little later the 
male has been observed to be accompanied by a swarm of young 
fry, which he keeps together by circling round them. The 
development of the eggs is remarkably rapid. From the first 
cleavage of the egg to the hatching of the embryo the whole 
^ Bashford Dean, Q.J.M.S. xxxviii. p. 413, 
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structures before there is any trace of the 
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Fig. 296 . — Amia and its nest. (From Bashford Dean.) 

The Amiidae, represented by Megalums} first appear in the 
Upper Jurassic of Dorset, France, and Bavaria. In the Creta- 
ceous period the family is represented by Amiopsis. Species of 
Amia occur in the Eocene of Europe and North America. In 
the former area the genus became extinct at th^^ose of the 
Lower Miocene period, but in the latter Amia calva still 
survives. 

Fam. 6. Pachycormidae. — Large-mouthed, predaceous Amioid 
Fishes with a more or less prominent snout and a short dorsal 
fin. Scales rhombic but thin, rounded behind, and overlapping, 
sometimes absent. A single large jugular plate. 

In the earlier forms {e,g. PoGhycormus^ Lias) the snout is but 
slightly produced, but in Hypsocormus (Upper Jurassic), and 

^ This genus also occurs in the Cretaceous of Brazil (Smith Woodward, 
A,M,N,E. (7) ix. 1902, p. 87. 
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especially in Protosphyraena (Cambridge Upper Greensand and 
the Cretaceous of Europe and North America), it becomes gieatly 
elongated and associated with an exceptionally strong dentition. 



Fig. 297.— Restoration of Eypsocormus insignis, omitting tlie squamation. Upper 
Jurassic of Bavaria, x J. (From Smith Woodward. ) 


Fam. 7. Aspidorhynchidae. — Long-bodied Eishes, with a 
pointed preoral rostrum, sharp teeth, and deep rhombic scales. 
Fins small, the dorsal and anal being remote from the pelvic 
fins. Fulcra vestigial or absent. Jugular plates not known. 

Two genera only are known, Aspidorhynchus is a Jurassic 
form. Bdonostomus is Upper Jurassic and Cretaceous. Species 
of the latter genus have a very wide distribution (Europe, North 
and South America, and Australia), 



Fig. 298. — Restoration of Aspidorhynchus acutirostris. Upper Jurassic of Bavaria, 
x^. (From Smith Woodward.) 


Fam. 8. Lepidosteidae. — Body elongate, with a relatively 
short caudal region. Tail semi-heterocercal. Scales rhombic, 
thick, ganoin-coated and articulated, not vertically elongated on 
the sides of the body. Dorsal and anal fins short and remote 
from the pelvic fins. Median fins with fulcra. Both the upper 
and lower jaws more or less elongated, forming a broad and 
depressed or a long tapering beak, near the anterior end of which 
the nostrils are placed. Eyes small. Vertebral centra well 
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ossified, opisthocoelous and fused with the neural arches. The 
metapterygoid bones have a secondary articulation with the 
skull.^ Maxillae segmented into numerous pieces. Jugular plates 
absent. Branchiosteffal ravs reduced to three on each side. Teeth 
numerous, slender, and of unequal size. In the larger teeth the 
dentine is intricately folded. Pyloric caeca branched and com- 
pacted together into a gland-like mass. Air-bladder cellular, but 
its blood is not derived from a posterior aortic arch. 

The only known genus is Lepidosteus, the existing species of 
which frequent the fresh waters of North America.® The common 
-or Long-nosed Gar-Pike (Z. osseus), remarkable for its long and 
slender beak, is generally abundant in the rivers and lakes of the 
United States from Vermont to the Eio Grande, and it may reach 



Fig, 299. — Short-nosed Gar Pike {Lepidosteus platystomus.) x J. (From Bashford 
Dean, after Goode.) 


a length of five feet. The “ Short-nosed Gar ” (Z. platystomus, 
Gunther) has a much shorter and broader beak, and a similar dis- 
tribution (Fig. 299). The “Great” or “.^ligator Gar” (Z. 
mridis, Gunther) has a more southerly habitat, frequenting the 
rivers of the Southern States, Northern Mexico, and Cuba. It 
is by far the largest species, sometimes reaching a length of 8 to 
10 feet. 

Zepidosteus is a voracious Fish, preying upon smaller Fishes, 
and, except in the breeding season, it frequents the deeper parts 
of the rivers or lakes. The Fish is constantly in the habit of 
rising to the surface and emitting bubbles of gas, either through 
the mouth or by the branchial clefts, and it is probable that this 
gas is air which has been previously swallowed at the surface 
and passed into the air-bladder. About May Lepidosteus resorts 
in large numbers to shallower water, where the temperature is 

] It is possible that a similar articulation i^ present in Lepidotus (Smith Wood- 
ward, JBT'itt IdViSm Oatm Foss, FbShsSf ill. p. 79). 

2 Jordan and Eyennann, op. cit. p. 108, et, seq. 
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higher, for the purpose of spawning, each female being attended 
by from one to four males.^ During brief recurring periods of 
excitement, accompanied by convulsive lashing movements, the 
eggs and sperm are emitted. The eggs are extremely sticky, and 
adhere tenaciously to the rocks and stones on which they are 
deposited. In a few days the embryos hatch out, and at this 
stage the larva has a huge mouth surmounted by a terminal 
preoral disc, fringed with a row of marginal wart-like suckers 
(Fig. 300). The yolk sac is so large as greatly to hamper the 
movements of the larva ; hence, by means of its suckers, the young 
Lepidosteus attaches itself to surrounding objects, and remains 



Fia. 300. — ^Larval Lepidosteus osseus, 11 mm. long, a, Anus ; a./, c./, developing 
anal, caudal, and dorsal fins ; mouth ; olj olfactory organ ; op, operculum ; 
pt.f, pectoral fin ; s, sucker. (From Balfour and N. Parker.) 


almost entirely motionless for some little time after hatching. 
Later, about a fortnight after escaping from the egg, thayolk 
becomes completely absorbed, the suckers degenerate and evenfu^ly 
disappear, and the larva, freed from its load of nutritive 
assumes a more active life. After the absorption ot the yolk the 
larvae of Mosquitos appears to form the exclusive diet of the 
young Lepidosteus for some time, but very soon young Fishes are 
readily devoured,^ 

Lepidosteus seems to have been abundant in Europe during 
the Eocene and Miocene periods, but became extinct before the 
Pliocene. In North America, also, the genus dates from the 
Eocene, and still survives. 

Order IV. Teleostei. 

[For the account of this Order, see pp. 541 f.] 

^ Alex. Agassiz, Proc. Amer, Acad. Arts ard Sc. xiii. 1878, p. 65 ; Mark, Pull 
Mus. Qomp* Zool Harvard, xix. 1890, p. 1. * 

* ® Mark, op. dt. p. 3. 
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Sub-Class III Dipneusti (Dipnoi). 

These singularly interesting Pishes are distinguished by their more 
or less acutely lobate paired fins and their overlapping cycloid 
scales, and by the fact that the bony dermal fin -rays of the 
median fins are much more numerous than their supporting 
radialia. Tail heterocercal or apparently diphy cereal. Xostrils 
inferior. Vertebral column acentrous. The radialia of the 
median fins articulate with the contiguous neurab or haemal 
spines and agree with them numerically. Skull autostylic. 
Premaxillae and maxillae absent, but a secondary lower jaw is 
represented by certain dermal bones of which tooth-bearing 
sjfenials are the most important, the dentaiy bones being absent 
alfl%ether, or, if present, toothless and small. The cranial 
dermal bon^ ^Include median as well as paired lateral plates, but 
their relations to those of other Fishes are very obscure. Two 
opercular bones are always present, but branchiostegal rays are 
unknown. One of the most important diagnostic features is the 
dentition. All Dipneusti agree in possessing large tritoral dental 
plates supported by the palato- pterygoid and splenial bones. 
The secondary pectoral girdle includes only cleithra and infra- 
clavicles (clavicles). Tl^ere is a pelvic gir^e. Claspers absent. 
Of the four families of Dipneusti, two, the jDtenodontidae and 
the Uronemidae, are exclusively Palaeozoic. The third, the 
Ceratodontidae, is |^esozoic, and still survives. The fourth, the 
Lepidosirenidae, is known only by two existing genera. 

^ Pam. 1. Otenodontidae. — Body fusiform. Tail heterocercal 
or apparently diphycercal. Excluding the anal fin, which is 
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always distinct, the remaining median fins are either distinct or 
continuous. Dental plates traversed by radiating transverse 
ridges terminating in rows of conical denticles (ctenodont 



Fig. 301 .—Restoration of Liptmis valenciennesi. xi. (From Traquair.) 



Fig. 302. Outline restoration of Phaneropleuron ayidersoni. Upper Devonian. 

(From Dollo, after Traquair. ) 

dentition, Fig. 303). Vomerine teeth not known. Cranial bones 
numerous and small, and, like the stjuamation, with or without 



an investment of ganoin. Jugular plates present or absent.^ 

The oldest genus is 

W Old Eed Sandstone 
of Scotland, where it 

Crossopterygii and 
also with the oldest 

Fig. 303.— Dental plates of Dipt&rus mUncUnmsi, nat. fovvo-ii (Qheirolems) 
size. A, Upper jaw ; B, lower jaw. w, Position of the ^ 

nostrils ; p.pf palatine dental plates ; p*ptf palato-ptery- Jrh(l7l6T0pl6llV07l{\j]Xx 
gold bones ; sp, splenial teeth. (From Smith Wood- Sandstone of 

ward, after Traquair.) « , 

Scotland, Upper 

Devonian of Canada, Fig. 302), Scaumenacia (Upper Devonian 
of Canada), Gtenodm (Carboniferous of Great Britain and North 

^ Pander, Ueher die Ctenodipierinen des JDevonischen Systems^ St. Petersb. 1868. 

2 Traquair, Ami. Mag. Mat. Hist. (5), ii. 1878, p. 1 ; Qeol. Mag. (3), vi. 1889, 
p. 97 ; Smith Woodward, Brit. Mus. Cat. Foss. Fishes, ii. 1801, p. 235 et seq. 
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America), and Sagenodus (Carboniferous of Great Britain and 
Lower Permian of Bohemia) belong to the same family. 

Pam, 2. Uronemidae, — Body fusiform. Dentition non- 
ctenodont, consisting of patches of distinct rounded denticles with 
a row of basally-confluent conical denticles along the outer 
margin of each. Scales thin. All the- median fins are con- 
tinuous. Tail apparently diphycereal. Cranial dermal bones as 
in Dijpterus. Uronemus ^ (Lower Carboniferous of Scotland), and 
perhaps Concliopoma^ (Lower Permian of Prussia), are the only 
known genera. 

The two remaining families possess certain features which cannot 
be affirmed to have existed in their extinct allies. Thus, both agree 
in exhibiting those striking and, so far as Pishes are concerned, 
unique modifications of the air-bladder and vascular system, and the 
olfactory organs,® which are more or less closely associated with 
air-breathing habits and indicate a marked convergence towards 
the Amphibia. Side by side with such indications of advancing 
specialisation in certain directions, ample evidence of a remote 
ancestry is to be seen in such primitive features as the presence 
of a spiral valve and a multi- valvular conus arteriosus, and in the 
short and simple alimentary canaL Of other points of agreement 
mention may be made of the absence of jugular plates, the 
presence of vomerine teeth, the continuity of all the median 
fins, and the apparently diphycereal but probably gephyrocercal 
character of the tail 

Pam. 3. Ceratodontidae. — ^Body elongated and compressed. 
Scales large, thin, non-ganoid, and partially enclosed in dermal 
pouches. Paired fins biserial. Chondrocrauium complete. Der- 
mal bones wholly devoid of ganoin, reduced in number but 
increased in size. Circumorbital bones present. Dental plates 
oval, crescentic or triangular, traversed by several radiating 
enamelled ridges, terminating in smooth or feebly denticulated 
biting margins. Lower jaw with a small toothless dentary on 
each side. The hyoid arch includes a small hyomandibular and a 
hypo-hyal in addition to a cerato-hyal. Branchial arches five in 
number and bisegmented. The gills exhibit little evidence of 

^ Traqxiair, Journ. Boy. GeoL JSoc, Ireland (K.S.), iii. 1873, p. 41 ; Iroc. Boy, 
Soc. Edinb. xvii. 1890, p. 393. 

2 Kner, SB. k. Akad. Wiss, Math.-Naturw. 01. Ivii. Pt. ii. 1868, p. 279. 

3 See Chaps. XL XIL and XIV. 
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degeneration. Hyo -branchial cleft open, and associated with a 
pseudobranch. The first four branchial arches carry holobrauchs. 
Air-bladder single. Young not provided with cutaneous gills. 
Two genera only are known, the Mesozoic CeTCitodus and the still 
living Neocevatodus, The former genus includes numerous species, 
for the most part known only by their dental , plates, and has a 
remarkably wide distribution in difierent geological formations. 
Species occur in the Trias of England, Germany, India, South 
Africa (Upper Karoo strata), and also, but more rarely, in certain 
Jurassic deposits in England and in Colorado.^ Neoccrcitodus 
is represented by a solitary species, N, forsteri^ (I'ig- 304, A), 
which is now restricted to the Burnett and Mary rivers in 
Queensland. A somewhat wider distribution of the species in 
recent times is indicated by the presence of teeth in the later 
Tertiary (alluvial) deposits of Darling Downs, near the borders 
of New South Wales. 

The Neoceratodus ® of the Burnett frequents the comparatively 
stagnant pools or water-holes which alternate with shallow runs 
and are usually full of water all the year round. In these pools, 
filled with a rich growth of aquatic vegetation, and often the 
favourite haunt of the Platypus (OrnitliorhyTichus), the Fish is 
fairly abundant. Inactive and sluggish in its habits, usually 
lying motionless on the bottom, the Fish is easily captured by 
the natives with hand-nets or baited hooks. Neoceratodus lives 
on fresh-water Crustaceans, worms, and molluscs, and to obtain 
them it crops the luxuriant vegetation of the water-holes much 
in the same way that a Polychaet or a Holothurian swallows 
sand for the sake of the included nutrient particles. Apparently 
the air-bladder is a functional lung at all times, acting in con- 
junction with the gills. At irregular intervals the Fish rises 
to the surface and protrudes its snout in order to empty its lung 
and take in fresh air. While doing so the animal makes a peculiar 
grunting noise, “ spouting ” as the local fishermen call it, which 
may be heard at night for some distance, and is, probably 
caused by the forcible expulsion of air through the mouth. 
Useful as the lung is as a breathing organ under normal con- 


^ Miall, Palcbeont. Soc. 1878 ; Teller, *^Ueber Ceratodus sturi,” Ahh. Ic. k. GeoL 
EeicJisanst, Wien. sv. 1891. 

2 Gunther, PhiL Trans. 161, 1871, p. 611. 

® Semon, ZooL Forsoh, im Australien, i. Jena, 1893, p. 13 et seq. 
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ditions, there can be little doubt that its value as such is much 
greater whenever gill-breathing becomes difficult or impossible. 
This seems to be the case during the hot season, when the water 
becomes foul from the presence of decomposing animal or vegetable 
matter. Semon records a striking illustration of this in the 
case of a partially dried-up water-hole, in which the water had 
become so foul that it was full of dead fishes of various kinds. 
Fatal as these conditions were to ordinary Fishes, Neoceratodus 
not only survived but seemed to be quite healthy and fresh. 
Such observations are of exceptional interest. ITot only do they 
afford a clue to the conditions of life which, in the course of 
time, probably led to lung-breathing in Neocemtodus, but they 
also suggest the possibility that a similar environment has been 
conducive to the evolution of air-breathing Vertebrates from gill- 


IX 



Fig. 305. — A young J^eoceratodus four weeks after hatching, c, Cloacal aperture ; 
1.1^ lateral line \ wi, mouth ; op, operculum ; p.f, pectoral fin. (From Semon. ) 


breathing and Fish -like progenitors. In spite of its pulmonary 
respiration, Neoceratodus more closely resembles the typical Fishes 
in its habits than any other Dipneusti. It lives all the year 
round in the water. There is no evidence that it ever becomes 
dried up in the mud, or passes into a summer sleep in a cocoon, 
and the well-developed condition of its gills suggest that these 
organs play a more important r 61 e in breathing than in either 
Protopterus or Lepidosiren. The Fish is not known to leave the 
water, and the paired fins, useful no doubt as paddles, are quite 
incapable of supporting the bulky body on terra firma. In fact, 
when Moceratodus is taken out of its natural element it seems 
to be more helpless than most other Fishes, and, in spite of its 
capacity for lung -breathing, soon dies unless kept moist by 
artificial means. - Spawning takes place from April to November, 
principally in September and October. The eggs, invested by 
^ coat, secreted by the oviducal walls, are deposited 
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not in a nest, but singly amongst aquatic vegetation, and, as 
they are not adherent, it is probable that they finally rest on 
the mud. The early developmental stages exhibit a general 
resemblance to those of Amphibia. There is no larval meta- 
morphosis, and at no period does the young Neoceratodus (Fig. 
305) possess cutaneous gills or a cement organ. The tail is 
apparently diphycercal from the first, and the pelvic limbs do 
not appear until about six weeks after the pectoral members. It 
is interesting to note that the dental plates are first represented 
by lines or patches of separate denticles (non-ctenodont), which 
subsequently fuse basally (otenodont) before the adult condition 
is reached.^ Neocemtodus is stated to grow to a length of 5 to 6 
feet. 

Fam. 4. Lepidosirenidae. — Body elongate, cylindrical and 
more or less Eel-like, with small cycloid scales completely en- 
closed in the skin. Paired fins so acutely lobate as to present 
the appearance of tapering cylindrical filaments, equally devoid 
of scales and fin -rays. In a general way the cranial dermal 
bones correspond with those of Neocemtodus, but the place of the 
posterior median bone is taken by a large, gable-like fronto- 
parietal bone, situated internal to the head muscles, and in direct 
relation with the chondrocranium, which is largely aborted in 
the interorbital region. Circumorbital bones absent. Opercular 
bones much reduced. Lower jaw without dentary plates. Palatine 
and splenial dental plates with three non-denticulate, trenchant 
ridges. Hyoid arch consists of cerato-hyals only. Hyoidean 
cleft closed. Certain of the anterior branchial arches devoid 
of branchial filaments ; when present the latter are leaf-like and 
free. Air-bladder a double lung. There is a larval meta- 
morphosis, and the young possess cutaneous gills. The family 
includes two genera, Protopterus and Lepidosiren. In the former 
genus the paired fins are either uniserial or they consist of axial 
mesomeres only ; there are six branchial arches and five clefts ; 
and the larval gills are usually retained as vestiges throughout 
life. In Lepidodren the paired fins are reduced to the segmented 
axis, without pre- or post-axial radials. There are five branchial 
arches and four clefts, and the cutaneous gills disappear soon 
after the larval metamorphosis. 

Protopterus has a wide distribution over the middle portion of 
^ Senion, op. cit. p. 115. 
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the great African continent, ranging from the river Senegal and the 
Wliite Nile on the north to the Congo basin, Lake Tanganyika, and 
the Zambesi on the south. Three species are known, P, annectcns 
(Fig. 304), P. aethiopicm, and P. dolloi. Protopterus'^ is usually 
found in marshes in the vicinity of rivers. Voracious in its habits 
the Fish is mainly carnivorous, subsisting principally on Frogs, 
worms, insects, and crustaceans- It is by no means averse to 
preying upon its own kind, and if several of these Fishes are 
confined in the same aquarium they are apt to give free vent 
to their cannibal instincts by biting off the tails or limbs of their 
fellows. The missing parts are soon regenerated, but the new 
members are usually somewhat abnormal, the tail, for instance, 
never regaining its original length, while a new pectoral limb 



Fig. 306. — Map showing the distribution of the surviving Dipneusti. 


may be bifid or even trifid.® The tail is the principal organ 
of locomotion, and by its means the Fish is capable of remarkably 
quick, agile movements. When slowly moving over the bottom 
of an aquarium the paired limbs are observed to move to and 
fro on opposite sides alternately in a somewhat bipedal fashion. 
The limbs are useless for swimming, although it is possible that 
they may be helpful in creeping over the bottom, or in balancing, 
or as tactile organs. Protopterus is said to breathe by its lungs 
as well as by its gills, and to rise to the surface at short intervals 
to take in fresh air. In the dry seasons the marshes in which 
Protopteriis lives become dried up, and to meet this adverse 

^ For a list of the more important papers on ProtopteruSt see Boulenger, Zes 
Poissons du Bassin du Congo, Bruxelles, 1901, pp. 40-42. 

® Traquair, Rep, Brit. Ass. 1871 (2), p. 143 ; Boulenger, P.Z.B. 1891, p. 147. 
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change in its surroundings the Fish hibernates, or passes into a 
summer sleep, until the next rainy season brings about conditions 
more favourable to active life. Preparatory to this suminer sleep, 
and before the ground becomes too hard, the Fish makes its >?jray 
into the mud to a depth of about 18 inches, and there coils 
itself up in a flask-like en- 
largement (Fig, 30*7) at the 
bottom of the burrow, which 
is lined by a capsule of 
hardened mucus secreted by 
the glands of the skin.^ The 
mouth of the flask is closed 
by the capsular wall or lid, ^ 
which is perforated by a 
small aperture. The margins ^ 
of this aperture are pushed 
inwards, so as to form a g 
tubular funnel for insertion 
between the lips of the Fish. 

While encapsuled in its 
cocoon the Fish is surrounded ^ 
by a soft slimy mucus, no 
doubt for the purpose of 
keeping the skin moist, and 
its lungs are the sole breath- 
ing organs, the air passing 
from the open mouth of the 
burrow through the hole in 

the lid directly to the mouth 307.— Diagram of a torpid Protoptenis^ in 

^ . y rnr , . c, Cocoou ; e, earth j /, funnel leading 

of the animal. The nutri- to the mouth of the Fish ; It lid ; m, mouth ; 

tion of the dormant Fish is mouth of the burrow ; tail. (From 

J T 1 II 1 .. « Newton Parker.) 

eiiected by the absorption of 

the fat stored up about the kidneys and gonads, somewhat after 
a fashion not unknown in the fat-bodies of Insects and the hiber- 
nating glands of Rodents. Even portions of the caudal muscles 
undergo fatty degeneration, and thus, in a way which recalls tlie 
mode of nutrition of the Salmon during the breeding season, and of 
the Tadpole during its metamorphosis, a further store of nutritive 
material becomes available for the sustenance of 'the Fish during 

1 Newton Parker, Trans. Roy. IHsh Acad. xxx. 1892, p. 201. 
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its long summer nap. It is highly probable tha|,the exceptionally 
numerous leucocytes act as carriers in the \voi3v of transporting 
the fatty particles to the different organs and tissues of the body. 
The length of the summer sleep naturally varies with the duration 
of the dry season, and probably it lasts on an average nearly hall 
the year (August to December). The cocoons, imbedded in an 
outward casing of hardened mud, have often been brought to Europe, 
and when placed in water of suitable temperature the long torpid 
Frotopterus escapes from its prison in a perfectly healthy con- 
dition, and resumes its partly branchial and partly pulmonary 
mode of breathing. The negroes of the West Coast of Africa are 
very partial to these Fishes, which they dig out of the dried 
marshes and preserve in their clumps of mud for food. Witlr 
the advent of the rainy season, when the marshes become flooded, 
the pTotopterus emerges from its cocoon, and returning to its 
former active life, soon enters upon the task of reproducing its 
kind. The important observations of Budgett^ have thrown 
much light on the curious breeding habits and development of 
these Fishes. The Fish makes a nest near the edge of a swamp. 
The nest is simply a hole of irregular shape, about a foot 
in depth, filled with water and surrounded by long grass (Fig. 
308). There is no lining to the nest, and the eggs are deposited 
on the bare mud. TJntil the eggs are hatched, which occurs 
about the eighth day, and while the larvae are in the nest, the 
male remains on guard, and is apt to bite severely an incautious 
intruder. Probably with the view of aerating the eggs the 
water is continually lashed about by the tail of the guardian 
parent. The male has no trace of the peculiar vascular filaments 
which adorn the pelvic limbs of the male Zepidosiren during the 
breeding season. The early developmental stages are similar in 
their main outlines to those of Neoceratodus^ but the young are 
very different. When the joMug Protoptems (Fig. 309) is hatched 
it is provided with a crescentic glandular sucker or cement-organ, 
situated on the under side of the head. behind the mouth, by 
meWs of which the larva attaches itself to the sides of the nest, 
or of the vessel in which it is confined, much in the same way as 
the young Lepidosteus, and probably for the same reason. It 
may be remarked that the sucker agrees in structure, position, 
and function with that found in Amphibian tadpoles, but it 


^ Tram, Zool. Boc. xvi. Pt. ii. 1901, p. 119. 
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differs both in paction and structure from its preoral analogue in 
e young of Anpemer, Amia, and Lepidosteiis. A month-old 
larva has much the aspect of a larval Newt. It has four pairs of 
vascular plumose cutaneous gills (Fig. 309), which are retained as 



Fio. 308.-Neat of the Protopteriis of the Gambia. (From Budgett.) 


vestiges for a long time or even throughout life, and two pairs of 
synchronously-developed limbs. As an interesting instance of a 
nocturnal and protective change of colour, it may be mentioned 



Fig. 309. --Wal ProtopUnia on the seventeenth day. c, Cement onran • ea 


that the dark chromatophores of the skin of the larva expand in 
the day-time and the young Fish becomes darker in colour and 
therefore less conspicuous when seen against a background of 
black mud or soil. At night the contraction of the colour-sacs 
renders the larva more transparent and probably less easily 
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visible than if opaque. The commencement of puliiiQnaiy respira- 
tion is coincident with the -degeneration of the edtaneous gills, 
which takes place about seven weeks after the deposition of 
the eggs, and about a month after the larvae leave the nest. 
Protopterus is said to attain a length of six feet. 

Lepidosiren paradom} probably the only species of the 
genus, is confined to South America. It occurs along the 
course of the main Amazon river, entering some of its larger 
affluents, such as the Ucayale, the Madeira, the Eio Negro, and 
the Tapajoz, and also in the Chaco Boreal to the west of the 
Upper Paraguay river. The home of the Lepidosvren (or 
“ Lolach,” as the natives call the Pish) of the Chaco country is 
to be found in the wide-spreading marshes and swamps, which 
for a great part of the year are almost choked by a luxuriant 
growth of their own peculiar vegetation and covered by a float- 
ing carpet of surface weeds, with here and there deeper and 
clearer water and slow-flowing streams. In the dry season the 
water gradually shrinks and the swamps eventually become dried 
up. Of sluggish habits, the Pish wriggles slowly about at the 
bottom of the swamp like an Eel, using its hind limbs in an 
irregular bipedal fashion as it wends its way through the dense 
netw-ork of subaqueous plants. Lepidodren is not exclusively 
carnivorous. The large fresh-water snail, AmpitManct, which lives 
in the swamps in enormous numbers, seems to be its favourite 
food j but masses of confervoid Algae are also eaten, and in its 
earlier stages it is probable that the Pish is more herbivorous 
than carnivorous. The J aoare (Caiman sclerops) feeds on Lepi- 
dosiren, and this fact, and probably also the cannibal habits of 
the Pish itself, may explain the capture of specimens with muti- 
lated taik and regenerated, branched, pectoral limbs. Like other 
living Dipneusti. Lepidosiren rises to the surface to breathe. The 
intervals are, however, very variable, and no doubt depend on the 
relative purity or impurity of the water. Both expiration and 
inspiration are said to take place through the mouth. The snout 
is protruded on the surface, and the creature expires. Aff.ov 
bemg withdrawn for a moment the head is again projected, and 
inspiration takes place through the partially open lips. When 


p. 84 ; Lankester, Trans. Zool. Soc. xiv. Pt. i. 
192, 1900, p.m ’ (B). 
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the Fish finally sinks a few bubbles of surplus air escape through 
the gill-clefts. A nocturnal and protective change of colour, 
similar bo that described in Protojpterus, has been observed, and 
although most strikingly manifest in the larvae, it also occurs in 
individuals of older growth. The flesh is much esteemed as food 
by the Indians, who wade into the swamps and transfix the 
Fishes with spears. During the rainy season the Lejpidosiren eats 
voraciously, and a reserve of fat is stored up in the tissues. Like 
its African relative, the Fish ceases to feed on the approach of 
the dry season, and eventually hibernates at the dilated ex- 
tremity of a deep tubular burrow, the entrance to which is 
plugged by a small lump of clay perforated by several round 
holes. On the rising of the water at the next rainy season the 
Lepidosiren pushes out the plug and soon emerges from its 
burrow.^ The breeding season begins soon after the escape of 
the Fish. The eggs are deposited in nests in the form of 
underground burrows excavated in the black peaty soil at the 
bottom of the swamp, with an entrance about 4-5 inches wide. 
At a depth of ‘ about a foot the burrow takes a horizontal 
course, its total length varying from 2-5 feet. After the eggs 
are laid the male remains to guard them. During the breeding 


season the pelvic limbs of the male 
enlarge and become covered by a 
rich growth of highly vascular, 
blood-red filaments 2-3 inches in 
length^ (Fig. 310). The use of 
these curious structures is uncer- 
tain, but it is not improbable that 
they act as accessory gills to enable 
the male to guard the eggs in the 
nest without being forced to resort 
to the surface to breathe air. The 



Lepidosiren dTiring the breeding 
season. (From Graham Kerr.) 


development is essentially similar to that of Protojiterus. The 
larva (Fig. 311) has four pairs of cutaneous gills in relation 
with the first, second, third, and fourth branchial arches, 
inclusive, the first three pairs being the homologues of the 
cutaneous gills of the tailed Amphibia ; and also a cement-organ 


1 Hunt, F.Z.S. 1898, p. 41. 

2 Lankester, Ncaure, 49, 1894, p. 5SS ; id. Trans, Zool. Soe. xiv. Pt i. 1896 ; 
Graham Kerr, op, cit, p, 306. 
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which disappears shortly before the' larval metamorphosis. At 
that period the circulation in the cutaneoiis gills becomes 
sluggish, and very soon these organs completely atrophy. About 
the same time the hyo-branchial cleft closes up, as in Proto- 
jpUrus. The young Lejpidosiren soon begins to breathe air. and 
to become more active and lively in its habits.^ The adult may 
attain a length of four feet. 

The relations of the different genera of Dipneusti to one 
another has been discussed by Dollo in a remarkably suggestive 
paper.^ Until the publication of this treatise it was generally 
believed that the modern Dipneusti, Neoceratodus, Protopte^'^us, 
and Zepidosiren, especially the first mentioned, were the most 



Fig. 311.— Larval Zepidosimi thirty days after hatching, c, Cement organ c,ff, cutaneous 
gills ; pJt pectoral limb j pelvic limb. (From Graham Kerr. ) 


primitive and the more nearly related to the ancestral stock, 
while the older types, such as Pipterus, were regarded in the 
light of highly specialised offshoots. The continuity of the 
median fins, the apparently diphycercal character of the tail, and 
the wholly cartilaginous condition of the chondrocranium in the 
modern Dipneusti, were contrasted with the divided median fins, 
the heterocercal tail, and the more extensively ossified chondro- 
cranium of the Palaeozoic forms, and the belief seemed inevitable. 
Dollo has shown, however, that there is good reason for the 
view that the evolution of the group has taken place in exactly 
the qpposite direction ; that, in fact, the older Dipneusti are the 
more archaic, and -that their modern representatives have been 
derived from them by a sequence of retrogressive changes ; or, in 
other words, the latter have much the same relation to the 
former as the degenerate Sturgeons and Paddle-Fishes to their 
Palaeozoic ancestors, the Palaeoniscidae. Taking Pipterus, the 

information about the development of Lepidonron, see Graham 
Kerr s valuable paper, op, cit. 

® Dollo, Sm la, jPhylogin,>ie des Vipneustes, Bruxelles, 1895 . 
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most ancient of all the known Dipneusti, as a starting-point, it 
is possible to select a series. of genera which illustrate' the evolu- 
tion of the group both in structure and in palaeontological 
sequence.^ The series is as follows : — Di^terus, Scaumenacia, 
Plianerojpleuron, Uronemus, Cemtodus {Neoceratodus\ Protojpterus 
and Lepidosiren. Briefly, the more important structural modi- 
fications observable in the transition from the older to the recent 
genera are (a) the gradual union of isolated median fins to 
form a continuous fin ^ ; (b) the substitution of a gephyrocercal 
tail for a heterocercal ^ ; (c) the degeneration of the squamation, 
the thick ganoid scales of the earlier types being replaced by 
thin, non-ganoid scales; (d) a reduction in the number of 
cranial dermal bones and the loss of their original ganoid invest- 
ment; (e) the suppression of the jugular plates; and (/) a 
reduction in the size of the opercular bones. In the last two 
genera of the series, in which specialisation in some respects and 
degeneration in others have reached their maximum, the body 
no longer retains the fusiform and more iypically Fish-like shape 
of the older genera, but, in accordance with Eel-like habits and 
mode of progression, has become more or less Eel-like in form.^ 
The paired fins are almost vestigial, while the scales, so deeply 
insunkeii in the skin as to be externally invisible, suggest that 
the modern Dipneusti are approximating to a final scaleless 
as well as to an ultimately limbless condition. As to the origin 
of the Dipneusti as a group, it seems reasonable to look for 
their ancestors in the early Devonian Crossopterygii with 
acutely lobate fins, or, with greater probability, to some still more 
primitive Crossopterygian with simple, non - rhizodont teeth, 
capable by fusion of giving rise to massive tritoral plates, and 
involving as a consequence the substitution of an autostylic for 
an originally hyostylic skull, and the suppression of the secondary 
upper jaw. In fact, when our knowledge of the development of 
the surviving Dipneusti and Crossopterygii is more complete, it 
is not improbable that the inclusion of the two series of Fishes in 
subordinate divisions of the Teleostomi will prove to be amply 
justified. The relations of the Dipneusti to the Amphibia are 

^ For critical remarks, see Traquair, Srzt, Ass, ReporiSy 1900, p. 776 et seq, 

® Compare Figs. 301 and 304. 

® It is worthy of note that Protapterus approaches Lepidosiren in the more 
Eel-like shape of its “body, and in the large number of pairs of ribs (54) which it 
possesses (Boulenger, dt. p. 37). 
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somewhat deceptive, and it seems improbable that the former 
group stands in the direct line of Amphibian descent. In most 
of their structural features not directly or remotely associated 
with air-breathing the Dipneusti are true Fishes, and the 
striking resemblances which they present to the Amphibians in 
the vascular system and lungs seem to be rather the outcome of 
physiological convergence, associated with adaptive and parallel 
modifications in structure, and due to the influence of a similar 
environment, than indicative of direct ancestral relations. With 
more reason it may be inferred that both the Dipneusti and the 
Amphibia have been derived from some primitive Crossopterygian 
ancestor with Elasmobranch tendencies, and subsequently became 
modified in certain respects on parallel lines. 
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APPENDIX TO THE FISHES: PALAEOSPONDYLIDAE OSTRACODEKMI 

— HETBROSTRACI OSTEOSTRACI ANASPIDA ANTIARCHI — 

ARTHRODIRA. 

In this chapter it is proposed to treat of certain fossil “ Pishes 
which, from our ignorance of much that is essential to a 
proper estimate of their true relationships, cannot at present 
be referred to any of the recognised primary groups of Pishes. 

I. Palaeospondylidae. 

The interesting little fossil, Palaeos;pondylus gu%%i} discovered 
in the Lower Old Eed Sandstone of Caithness, and first described 
by Traquair, represents the calcified endoskeleton of an elongated 
fish-like organism about an inch, or not exceeding two inches, 
in length. The vertebral column consists of a series of broad, 
calcified ring-like centra, destitute of ribs, but possessing neural 
arches and spines, and in the caudal region, haemal arches and 
spines in addition. The skull, of which only the ventral surface 
is known, has a complete basis cranii, laterally expanded behind 
by periotic capsules, and in front by what seem to be bulging 
olfactory capsules. Anteriorly, the skull terminates in a ring of 
calcified cirri. Behind the skull there are two singular post-occipital 
plates, one on each side of the anterior section of the vertebral 
column. The tail was apparently furnished with a fringing 
caudal fin, supported dorsally by the long forked, neural spines, 

and below by the much shorter haemal spines. There is no trace 

* 

^ Traquair, An%, Nat, Si$t. (6) vi. 1890, p. 485 ; Proc, Roy, Rhys, Soc, Edinb, 
xii. 1893, p. 87 ; ibid. p. 312 ; P.Z.8. 1897, p. 314 ; Bashford Dean, Trans, New 
TorTc Acad, Sci. xv. 1896, p. 101 ; Mem. New Tcrk Acad. Sd, ii. 1900, p. 1. 

. 531 
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of limbs, limb-girdles, jaws, or branchial 
arches, nor any evidence of the existence 
of scales, denticles, or other exoskeletal 
structures. 

'Palaeonjpondyhis has been regarded 
as a Cyclostome, a view which derives 
its principal support from the resem- 
blance of the cirri-encircled orifice at 
the anterior end of the skull to an 
unpaired nasal or naso-pituitary aper- 
ture, and perhaps some measure of 
credence from such purely negative 
evidence as the apparent want of limbs, 
and of any structures comparable to 
jaws. But even if it be admitted that 
there is some reason for this view, it 
is certain that Falaeospondylus obtained 
a far higher grade of specialisation in 
certain respects than any of the exist- 
ing Cyclostomata ; the presence of calci- 
fied vertebral centra and nemal arches 
is conclusive on this point.^ Falaeo- 
s'pondylus has also been compared witli 
a larval Arthrodiran and with a larval 
Dipnoid.^ 

II. OstracodermL 

The Palaeozoic fish-like forms, which, 
more as a matter of convenience than 
as an expression of real kinship, it 

tpmvSyim. The figure shows ^ ^een customary to include m this 

the ventral surface of the skull group, are amongst the earliest Crania tes 
and a lateral view of the ver- o i • -i , . , , 

tebrai column, c, Calcified wnicJi we have any precise knowledge, 
cirri ; j3.a, auditory capsule ; 

nasal capsule (?) ; post- ^ In a recently published and important con- 
occi^al plate. (From Parker tribution to our knowledge of JPalaeospoiidylus, by 
ami HaswsU, after Traquom.) 

p. 343), they describe structures on the ventral 
surface of the head, which they maintain to be branchial arches, as well as others 
which, in their view, may represent hyomandibular and mandibular elements. 

® Graham Kerr, Proc. Oamb. Phil. Soe. x. 1900, p. 298. 
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Of the three subordinate groups or “ Orders ” into which they have 
usually been divided hitherto, two, the Heterostraci and the Osteo- 
straci, may, with some show of reason, be considered as related 
forms, and although they are characterised by much specialisation 
on independent lines, there is yet some evidence of connecting links 
between the two. The organisms comprising the third group, 
the Antiarchi, stand upon a very different footing, and at present 
it cannot be said that they are in any way related to either 
the Heterostraci or the Osteostraci, or indeed to any other 
Craniates whatsoever. The association of the Ostracodermi with 
the Cyclostomata, a view which has received more influential 
support than it deserves, is based on the presumed absence of 
jaws and paired fins. The absence of jaws, which, if present, 
were almost certainly cartilaginous, has yet to be proved, and 
even in the latter group it is by no means certain that they do 
not possess structures which, morphologically if not functionally, 
are veritable jaws. Nor is it quite certain that the lateral 
lobes of some Ostracodermi are neither pectoral flaps nor lateral 
fin -folds, to say nothing of the lateral appendages of the 
Antiarchi. And to these objections there is the further diflSculty 
that there is absolutely no evidence that the Ostracodermi are 
monorhinal in the sense in which this term is applied to the 
Cyclostomata.^ On these grounds it would seem more in 
accordance with our present knowledge to regard the Ostra- 
codermi as an independent group whose exact position in the 
system has yet to be determined, including, however, besides the 
generally accepted orders Heterostraci and Osteostraci, the recently 
founded provisional order Anaspida, but excluding the Antiarchi 
as a separate and distinct section ; rather than to crystallise in 
a definite system of classification views which are either purely 
conjectural or wholly unjustifiable. Even with this limitation 
the Ostracodermi are by no means easy to define, especially if 
we include those remarkable shark-like forms from the Upper 
Silurian rocks of the south of Scotland which have been so 
admirably described in the recent classical memoirs of Dr. 
Traquair. As a rule, the head and the anterior part of the 
body are laterally expanded, and more or less sharply defined 
from the rest of the body by prominent postero-lateral angles. 
The exoskeleton, which exhibits an extraordinary variety of 
. ^ Lankester, JSfat. Sd. xi. 1897, p. 45. 
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structure in the different families, ranges from a uniform cover- 
ing of dermal denticles to a condition in which the denticles 
fuse to form anteriorly a highly characteristic tessellated or 
continuous dorsal shield, while posteriorly they become replaced 
by a nearly typical rhombic sqiiamation. The tail is hetero- 
cercal. Paired fins of the ordinary piscine type are absent. In 
some Ostracodermi it seems probable that the gill-clefts opened 
into a common branchial chamber on each side, with a single 
external aperture, but in others they may have been ventral. 
The endoskeleton, jaws, dentition, and the nostrils are unknown. 


Order I. Heterostraci. 

The exoskeletal structures consist of dentine, or of a tissue 
resembling it, never of true bone. The orbits are marginal or 

lateral in position. With the ex- 
ception of a caudal fin there are 
no median fins. 

Fam. 1. Ooeiolepidae.^ — Head 
and anterior portion of the body 
flattened and expanded, with promi- 
nent lappet - like postero - lateral 
lobes, which may represent continu- 
ous lateral fin - folds or a very 
primitive type of pectoral fin. 
Nothing is known of the mouth, 
but it must have been ventral, nor 
of the position of the orbits. 
Branchial apertures unknown, but 
transverse markings on each side 
of the anterior part of Thelodus 
pagei may be indications of a bran- 
chial apparatus. The exoskeleton 

which It occurs as a fossil, the heart hoUow pointed spines, devoid of a 
being flattened and the tail twisted j 

round so as to appear in profile. On plate and open below {Lo/fh- 

each side a much enlarged dermal arkia ) : or of minute shagreen-like 
denfecieisshow. (ivom Tn.q.air.) tubercles The tubercles 

or spines consist of dentine coated by ganoin. Of the only two 
known genera, Thdodus is a characteristic Upper Silurian genus 
* Traquair, Tram. Roy, See. Edmb. xsxix. 1899, pp. 595 and 828. 
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from the Ludlow and Downtonian Beds of Lanarkshire. De- 
tached scales are also known in the Upper Silurian of England. 
One species {Th. pagei) occurs in the Lower Old Bed Sandstone 
of Forfarshire, and another {Th. tulensis) in the Upper Devonian 
of Eussia. Lanarkia has only been found in the Downtonian 
Beds, None of the Coelo- 


lepidae exceed fourteen to 
fifteen inches in length. 

Fam. 2. Drepanaspidae. 
— This family ^ affords an in- 
teresting transition to the 
more highly specialised and 
carapaced Pteraspidae. The 
head and anterior part of the 
trunk now form a broad ob- 
long shield, rounded in front 
and abruptly marked off‘ from 
the tail by conspicuous rounded 
angles. The exoskeleton is no 
longer uniform. In the caudal 
region the scattered spines or 
shagreen tubercles of the 
Coelolepids have become trans- 
formed into tuberculated quad- 
rangular scales, which are 
further differentiated along 
the dorsal and ventral margins 
into ridge scales or fulcra; 
and from a similar source by a 
process of basal fusion a series 
of larger or smaller dermal 
plates are formed as com- 
ponents of large dorsal or 
ventral shields. The dorsal 



I. 314. — Restored outline of the dorsal sur- 
face of Drepanaspis gefinundenensis. The 
tail appears in profile, m.d. Median dorsal 
plate ; postero- lateral plate ; r, rostral 

plates. (From Traquair.) 


shield (Fig. 314) is formed by a large central plate; the 
postero-lateral portions by two narrow falciform plates ; and 
the anterior margin by a series of smaller rostral plates- 
Between the larger plates the shield is completed by numerous 


^ Id. Trans. Roy. Soc. Mini, xxxix. 1899, p. 844 ; Qeol. Mag. vii. 1900, p. 153 ; 
ix, 1902, p. 289 ; Trans. Roy. Soc. Edinl. xl. Pt. iv. 1903, p, 723. 
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small polygonal plates. All the plates are superficially orna- 
mented by small stellate tubercles. The ventral armature (Pig. 
315) is similar to the dorsal. A large mental plate forms the 
hinder margin of the transverse slit-like mouth, the anterior 
limit of which is defined by the rostral plates already mentioned. 
Laterally may be seen a pair of small plates (a;), each perforated 



by a small aperture, and prob- 
ably indicating the position 
of some kind of sense-organ. 
Posteriorly there is a large 
median ventral plate, in rela- 
tion with a pair of anterior 
and a pair of posterior ven- 
tral plates. The areas between 
the larger plates* are filled in 
by numerous small polygonal 
plates- It is possible 'that 
I there is a single external 
branchial aperture on each 
P' ' side, near the postero-lateral 
angle of the shield and be- 
hind the posterior ventro- 
lateral plate. The sole repre- 
sentative of the family is 
JDrepanaspis gemiindenens is, 
from the Lower Devonian of 
Gemundeii in Rhenish Prussia. 
Large examples of this fossil 
must have exceeded two feet 
in length. 

Fam. 3. Fsammosteidae. 

— To this family are referred 


Fig. 315.— Ventral surface of ijrejpanaspis certain dermal plates occur- 
(tail in profile). a.v.l, Anterior ventro- . , ^ 

lateral plates ; eJ, external lateral ; 111 a more or leSS frag- 

»■>»». in th. Old 

r, rostnii ; sc, orbit or sensory plate. The Red Sandstone and Devonian 

f»™**lnn8 of Groot Britain 
and Russia. In their size 
and shape, and in their stellate tubercles, these have been com- 
pared to the dorsal, 'postero-lateral, and ventral plates of 
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Drepancispis. That Psammosteus is closely allied to Brepanaspis 
seems certain, but for the present the two genera may be retained 
in separate families. 

Pam. 4. Pteraspidae.^ — Until the recent inclusion of the 
three preceding families, the Pteraspidae were the only repre- 
sentatives of the Heterostraci. In the best known genus, 
PteraspiSj there is a marked reduction in the number of the 
component plates of the carapace, and only seven can now be 
distinguished (Fig. 316): (a) a large posterior dorsal plate, 
supporting behind a stout spine ; (6) a conical rostral plate, 
covering the preorbital part of the head ; (c) a pair of small 
marginal orbital plates, each with a small aperture, probably 
for the eye ; a pair of posterior lateral or cornual plates, each of 
which is perforated by a large oblique foramen, conjecturaUy an 



Fig. 316, — Restored outline of Pteraspis rostrnfa, seen from the side. The scales on 
the hinder part of the tail are omitted. (From Parker and Haswell, after Smith 
Woodwai*d.) 

external branchial aperture ; and (e) a large ventral plate. There 
is probably, also, a small median " parietal,” or “ pineal,” plate, 
with a pit on its inner surface, situated between the rostral and 
posterior dorsal plates. Externally the plates are sculptured into 
fine ridges, which in their minute structure and their crenated 
free margins are suggestive of linear series of fused denticles. 
The tail appears to have been invested by imbricated rhombic 
scales. PteTCLspis (Lower Old Eed Sandstone of Scotland and 
England, and the Lower Devonian of .Galicia) ; Oyathaspis (Upper 
Silurian and Lower Old Eed Sandstone), known only by its dorsal 
and ventral shields ; and Solaspis (Lower Old Eed Sandstone 
of Monmouthshire, and the Upper Silurian of Pennsylvania), are 
the only genera. 


Order U. Osteostraci. 

While agreeing with the more specialised Heterostraci in the 
division of the body into an anterior carapaced portion and a free 

^ Lankester, Monogr, PalctieoTiU Soc, 1868, 1870 ; Oeol. Mctff, x. 1873, p. 241 ; 
SmitH Woodward, Britt Mus. Oat, Foss, Fishes, ii. 1891, p. 159. 
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hinder part^^nvested bj a rhombic squamation, the Osteostraci are 
distinguished by the presence of bone as a histological component of 
the dermaj hard parts ; by the position of the orbits, which, instead 
of being marginal in position, are close together on the dorsal aspect 
of the carapace ; and by the possession of a median dorsal fin. 

Pam. 1. Ateleaspidae.^ — The general shape of the body is 
much the same as in the Coelolepidae, but the exoskeleton con- 



Fig. 317. — Outline sketch of Ateleaspis 
tessellata. The crescentic markings 
indicate the position of the supposed 
orbits. (Prom Traquair.) 

318). The shield consists of a si: 


sists of numerous polygonal 
tuberculated plates in front of 
the postero-lateral lobes, and of 
sculptured rhombic scales be- 
hind. A pair of crescentic mark- 
ings, placed close together about 
the middle of the dorsal surface 
of the head, probably indicate 
the outer margins of orbital 
recesses (Fig. 317). The only 
species at present known {Aide- 
aspis tessellata) occurs in the 
Downtonian beds. 

Pam. 2. Cephalaspidae.^ — 
In this family the dorsal shield 
is rounded in front, strongly 
arched above, with its postero- 
lateral angles produced into 
highly characteristic cornua (Fig. 
igle piece, but as the outer surface 



dp. 


Pig. 318 . — Cephalasjpis murchisoni. Upper Silurian and Lower Old Red Sandstone. 
qpf Operculum (?). (Prom Smith Woodward.) 

is ornamented by small tubercles arranged in polygonal areas, 
it is probable that it has been formed by the basal fusion of 

^ Traquair, Trans. Hoy. Soc. JEdinh. xxxix. 1899, p. 834. 

2 Lankester, Monogr. Palaeont. Soc. 1868 and 1870 ; Smith Woodward, Brit. Mus. 
Cat. Foss. FisheSf ii. 1891, p. 176. 
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numerous primitively distinct polygonal plates (Fi|: 319, A). 
Between the orbits there is a separately calcified but fixed plate, 
which bears a hollow prominence, probably for the reception 
of a parietal organ. In some genera certain of the anterior 
dorsal astd ventral scales of the trunk fuse into a continuous 
plate. ^Jmtenially to the postero-lateral cornua the middle layer 
of the shield is prolonged backwards into a pair of singular flap- 
like lobes, which have been variously interpreted as corresponding 
to the lateral lobes of the Coelolepidae, to pectoral fins, or to 



Fig. 319. — The dorsal shield of Ceplmlasj^is lydli (A), and an outline sketch of the 
dorsal shield of Eukeraspis pmtulif&ra (B). c, Postero-lateral comn ; tf, posterior 
angle ; interorbital prominence ; 0, orbit ; o.p, orbital pro^unence ; posterior 
spine ; postorbital valley. (Prom Lankester.) 

4 

opercula. The scales of the trunk and tail are rhombic and 
imbricated ; ou the sides of the body they are remarkably high 
and narrow. 

The best known genus is Cejphalaspis. The earliest remains 
are found in the Ludlow Tilestones. The genus is also repre- 
sented in the Ledbury Passage Beds, the Lower Old Bed Sandstone 
of Scotland, and the Upper and Lower Devonian of Canada. 
Most of the species are of small size, but G, magnifica} from the 
Caithness Flagstones, the largest of all the Cephalaspids,has a shield 
8^ inches long, and 12 inches across the widest part. Auckeri^ 
a$pi$ occurs in the Ludlow Tilestones and the Ledbury Passage 

Beds, and also in the Upper Silurian of the Isle of Oesel in the 

* 

* ^ Tra^uair, Prdc. Roy. PhyB. Soo, Edinh. zii. 1894, p. 269. 

VOL. VII 2 M 
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Baltic. Another genus, Diclymcbspis, has been found in the 
Lower Old Eed Sandstone of Ledbury. 

Pam. 3. Tremataspidae. — ^The interorbital plate is free, and 
hence it is often lost in the fossils. Several species of Tremataspis 
occur in the Upper Silurian of the Isle of Oesel. 

As regards the origin and mutual relationships of the different 
families comprising the Heterostraci, it has been urged with 
great force by Dr. Traquair^ that they constitute a natural 
sequence of forms, beginning with organisms whose Elasmobranch 
ancestry is extremely probable, and leading to highly-specialised 
types, which, considered by themselves, possess little to justify 
any conclusions whatever as to their origin or kinship. The 
Coelolepidae form the starting-point, and in the light of their 
exoskeleton of dermal denticles, their derivation from some 
primitive Elasmobranch prototype seems a reasonable inference.^ 
From the Coelolepids the path of specialisation through the 
Drepanaspidae and Psammosteidae to the Pteraspidae is marked 
(i.) by the basal concrescence of isolated denticles to form, first, 
numerous small polygonal plates, and then larger and less 
numerous plates, as the constituent elements of a characteristic 
dorsal shield, leaving, however, the denticles of the rest of the 
body to become converted into a rhombic squamation ; (ii.) by 
modifications in the '' lateral fin-lobes,” which may become enclosed 
in the developing dermal armour {e,g. Drepanaspis), or cease to 
be recognisable Pteraspis). The affinities of the Osteostraci 
are very obscure, and their inclusion with the Heterostraci in the 
same group (Ostracodermi) has hitherto rested mainly on such 
negative evidence as the supposed absence of paired limbs, jaws, 
and teeth ; in fact, it has been affirmed that “ there is absolutely 
no reason for regarding Oephala^is as allied to Pteraapis beyond 
that the two genera occur in the same rocks.” ^ It is possible, 
however, that in Ateleaspis we have an annectent form, which in 
some measure combines the structural peculiarities of the two 
groups. That this singular genus belongs to the Osteostraci is 
proved by the presence of bone lacunae in its dermal hard parts, 
a conclusion which is strengthened by the apparently dorsal 
position of the orbits and the presence of a dorsal fin. On the 

^ Trans, Hoy. Soe. Mini, xxxix. p. 843 st seq. ; Hep. Brit. Ass. 1900, p. 768. 

2 See critical remarks by Smith Woodward, Geol. Mag. vii. 1900, p^ ‘66. 

® La^kester, Nat. Sd. si. 1897, p. 46. 
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other hand, its close resemblance to the Coelolepids in the geneMl 
contour of its laterally-lobed body, and the probability that its 
mosaic and tuberculated head -shield has been formed by the 
concrescence of Coelolepid denticles, is at least significant of a 
relationship to the more primitive Heterostraci. Little can be 
conjectured as to the habits of these ancient “ Fishes ” The form 
and regional proportions of the body, which in some respects 
often remind one of organisms so diverse as a King Crab, or a 
Loricaroid Teleost (such as Llposarcus\ are strongly suggestive 
of a grovelling, bottom-feeding, sluggish habit of life, in sharp 
contrast to the more active and predaceous Fishes whose appear- 
ance is coincident with the extinction of the Ostracodermi at 
the close of the Devonian period. Habits such as these may 
well be associated with much structural degeneration, even, it 
may be, with the loss of paired fins, and hence it is not altogether 
improbable that the Ostracodermi are outcasts from the Elasmo- 
branchs, a degenerate race which has sought safety in a sequestered 
life and a coat of mail. 

Order III. Anaspida. 

This group has been instituted by Traquair ^ for the pro- 
visional reception of two remarkable genera, which, owing to the 
absence of precise knowledge of the histology of their exo- 
skeletal structures, cannot at present be referred either to the 
Heterostraci or the Osteostraci, and for which, as their discoverer 
remarks, no place can be found in the system unless they are 
admitted to the Ostracodermi. 

Fam. 1. Birkeniidae. — Body fusiform and fish-like. Head 
bluntly rounded, without a cranial shield. Caudal fin bilobate 
and heterocercal. A median row of scales with recurved spines 
arranged along the ventral surface. Orbits, jaws, teeth paired 
fins, and endoskeleton unknown. 

In Birhenia (Fig. 320) the body is invested by longitudinal 
rows of narrow scales arranged in oblique transverse rows, which 
are replaced on the head by much smaUer, peculiarly disposed, 
spindle-shaped scutes. On the side of the hinder part of the head 
there is an oblique ^row of small apertures, possibly branchial A 
small remote* dorsal fin, invested by the trunk scales, is present. 

1 Traquaii*, op, cU, p. 837. 
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Birkenia elegans, the only species known, does not exceed 3^ inches 
in length. Less is known about the second genus, Zasa^iius, of 
which there are two species. Except for the mid-ventral series 
of spiny scutes, and a row of slender, parallel, rod-like structures 



PiQ'. 320. — Restored outlme of Birkenia. elegans Traq., one- half larger than natural size. 
6 , 0 , Branchial aperture ; dorsal fin. (From Traquair. ) 

the body appears to have been naked (Fig. 321). The two genera 
belong to the remarkable series of fossil Fishes from the Silurian 
rocks of Lanarkshire. Bare in the Ludlow series, Birkenia is by 
far the most common of the Fishes of the over-lying Dowutonian 



Fig. 321. — Restored outline of Lasanius jprcblematicuSi enlarged, r. Post-cephalic rods ; 
row of small siiine-like scutes ; mid -ventral spine -like scales. (From 
Traquair.) 

Ecds. LcLsanivs is confined to the latter horizon. EuphcLTierops, 
from the Upper Devonian of Canada, is probably related to .this 
family, but lateral branchial apertures are not known.^ 


III. Antiarchi. 

The organisms comprising this group® resemble the Ostra- 
codermi in possessing a well-developed carapace of bony plates 
and a heterocercal ■ tail, as well as in many of the purely 
negative features which are characteristic of the latter group. 
The remarkable dersal shield is divided into a small cephalic 

‘ Smitli Woodward, Awi. NcU. Sist. (7), v. 1900, p. 416. 

* Traquair, Monogr. Palaeont. Soe. 1894. 
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portion and a much larger hinder part investing the greater part 
of the trunk, both of which are strongly arched above and 
flattened ventrally, with a movable articulation between the two. 
The cephalic shield is formed by numerous symmetrically-dis- 
posed tuberculated plates, suturally connected with one another, 
and, like the other exoskeletal structures, containing bone 




Tig. 322. — Restored outline of PteHchthys mUleri. The upper fi^re represents a dorsal 
view, and the lower a lateral view. The dotted lines indicate the course of the 
lateral line system. a,d.l, Antero -dorso- lateral ; ag, angular; a.m.d, anterior 
median dorsal ; anterior ventro-lateral ; extra-lateral or operculum Z, 

lateral ; Z.occ, lateral occipital ; m, median or interorbital plate ; m.occ, median 
occipiti ; 0 , orbit ; p.d,l, posterior dorso-lateral ; pre-median ; p.m.d^ posterior 

median dorsal ; post - median ; posterior ventro-lateral. , Plates 

investing the limbs : c, central ; dorsal anconeal ; dorsal articular ; e.m, 
external marginal ; i.m, internal marginal ; marginals ; t, terminal. (Prom 
Traquair.) 


lacunae (Fig. 322).^ The orbits are close together, near the 
middle of the dorsal surface, and between them there is a small 
median interorbital plate, with a deep pit on its inner surface, 
possibly for a parietal organ. A small lateral plate {e,L\ evidently 
free behind, suggests the presence of an operculum. Nothing 
is certainly known about the jaws or the nostrils. The mouth 
is situated just behind the anterior margin o'^ the cephalic shield 
on the ventral surface, and in front of it there are two plates, 
^ Traquair, Ann, Nat, Sist. (6), ii. 1888, p. 485. 
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which in Bothriolepis canadensis have their oral margins 
fringed by small denticles ” ; it is possible that these plates 
represent the components of a secondary upper jaw. . The dorsal 
armature of the trunk is shown in Fig. 322. Ventrally it is 
completed by a pair of anterior ventro-lateral plates and a pair 
of posterior ventro-lateral plates with a small median plate 
between the two pairs. Articulating with the anterior ventro- 
lateral plates by means of a complex hinge joint there is a pair 
of pectoral appendages of a kind entirely without parallel in 
any other vertebrated animals. Each appendage is completely 
encased by numerous suturaUy connected plates, and about the 
middle of its length there is a second movable joint. The 
appendages are hollow, and their cavities probably contained the 
muscles by which the limbs were moved, and the blopd-vessels 
and nerves for their nutrition and innervation. A lateral line 
system of the normal type is present in Pterichthys, consisting of 
a lateral groove along the side of the trunk, and of supra-orbital 
and infra-orbital grooves, and post -temporal and infra -orbital 
commissures, on the head. The free portion of the body and the 
tail are invested by imbricated and finely tuberculated scales, which 
form fulcra in front of and behind the small dorsal fin. There 
are no pelvic fins. The caudal fin is heterocercal. 

Fam, 1. Asterolepidae. — ^The best known genera are Pterich- 
thys from the Lower Old Eed Sandstone of Scotland and the 
Devonian of Eifel, and Boilfiriol&pis, a more widely distributed 
, genus which occurs in the Upper Old Eed of Scotland and 
Shropshire, and in the Upper Devonian of Eussia and Canada. 
Two other genera, Asterolepis and MicrobracMus, are also found 
in the Old Eed Sandstone of Scotland.^ 

Beyond an uncertain and shadowy relationship to the Ostraco- 
dermi, and perhaps some points of resemblance to the Arthrodira, 
the Antiarchi stand alone among Craniates. ITothing is known 
of their origin ; no intermediate forms link them to any other 
groups, and the high specialisation they have attained is sufficient 
to negative any idea that they can be credited with any share 
in the evolution of the Fishes of more recent periods.” 

^ Traquair, Froc. Roy. Phys. Soe. Minb. xi. 1891-92, p. 283, 
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IV, Arthrodira. 

This group has been instituted for the reception of a number 
of remarkable armoured Fishes of uncertain relationships which 
flourished in Europe during the Devonian and Old Eed Sand- 
stone periods, and in North America from the Devonian to the 
Lower Carboniferous. The head (e.g, in Ooccosteus) ^ is invested 
dorsally by a series of median and lateral symmetrically-disposed 
t uberculated plates (Fig. 323). Two of the lateral plates are notched 
for the orbits, and between them there is an interorbital plate 



Pig. 32r3. — Restoration of Ooccosteus decipietis. Old Red Sandstone of Scotland, x J. 
A, Articulation of the cephalic and trunk shields ; JOB and JOR, radials of the 
dorsal fin ; JI, haemal arches and spines ; MO^ sensory canals ; AT, neural arches 
and spines ; NT, notochord ; 17, median plate ; VB, basipterygium ; YR, radialia 
of the pelrio hn. (From Parker and Haswell, after Bashford Dean and Smith 
Woodward.) 

which either has a pit on its inner surface or is perforated by an 
open funnel, as in Dinichthys, possibly for a parietal or a pineal 
organ. Some of the bones present some analogy, to say the least, 
to certain of the dermal bones of a typical Teleostome, apparently 
representing such elements as paired parietals and frontals, a 
dermal mesethmoid, and toothless premaxillae and maxillae (Fig. 
324, A). As in the Antiarchi, the anterior portion of the 
trunk is also armoured, above by a dorsal shield, formed by 
median and lateral plates, and below by a similarly constructed 
ventral shield (Fig. 324, B). A huge joint connects the head 
and trunk shields : hence the term Arthrodira or “ joint-neck.” 
The rest of the body is naked. 

Pectoral flns are unknown, but pelvic fins, each supported by 
a stout basal plate or basipterygium, and with traces of radians, 
are present. There is a small dorsal fin. ^ Little is known of 
the primary cranium, but in the trunk and tail it is evident 

^ Traquair, Ann, Nat, Sist, (6), v. 1890, p. 125. 
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that there are well-developed and partially calcified neural and 
haemal arches associated with a persistent notochord. It is 
possible that the^skull is autostylic. Gill-arches are not known. 
A pair of plates (Fig. 324, A,j) at the postero-lateral angles of 
the cephalic shield may perhaps be opercula. The teeth are 
conical. Those in the upper jaw are supported by two pairs 

of plates, probably vomers 
and palatines. In the 
lower jaw there are two- 
series of teeth, one in front 
near the symphysis, and 
the other behind, sup- 
ported by a single bone in 
each ramus. There is a 
well-developed lateral line 
system, indicated by sur- 
face markings on the head 

„ and trunk shields. 

Fio. 324. — Dorsal view of the cephalic and trunk ^ ^ x ‘j 

shields of Goccosteiis (A) ; and a view of the am. 1. UOCCOSteiCiae. 

ventral part of the trunk armour (B). a.d.l, Ooccostev^ OCCUTS in the 

Anterior dorso - lateral ; a. antero - lateral ; -pv • n -o 

anterior median ventral ; anterior -L'evonian of Europe and 

venteo-laterd ; o, central ; e.o, external oooi- Jforth America, and in- 
pital; internal lateral;^, jugal; 771, marginal; . ' . 

median dorsal ; dermal mesethmoid ; cludes species of relatively 

mo, median occipital ; median ventral; siT,fl.n gize not ex-opedincr 
maxilla ; n, nasal aperture ; o, orbit ; p, pineal ®XCeeaing- 

plate ; p.d.l, posterior dorso-lateral ; p-ma, pre- half a metre in length. G. 
maxUla; p.o, preorhital ; pt.o, post-orbital; +i,„ u„.i. Vnn-nrri 

px.l, posterior ventro-lateraL (Prom Traqnair.) 611® Dest KnOWn 

species, is a characteristic 
fossil in the Old £ed Sandstone of Scotland. PUyctaenaspis ^ is 
found in the Lower Devonian of Canada, England, and Poland. A 
larger Arthrodiran, with slender toothless jaws, Homosteus^ is met 
with in the Lower Old Eed Sandstone of the North of Scotland, 
and in the Devonian of Germany and Eussia. The Old World 
Arthrodira must yield, however, to those of the New World for 
variety in size and shape, and in the character of their dentition.® 

1 Tiaquair, Geol. Mag. (3), vii. 1890, p. 55 ; J>roe. Soy. Shys. Soc. Mini. x. 
P- P''- ® W. Oeol. Mag. (3), vi. 1889, p. 1. 

Newberry, The SaXaeozoie Fishes of Morth America, Mon. XT.S. Geol. Survey, 
ivi. 1889 ; Basbford Dean, Fishes, Iming and Fossil, New Vork, 1895 p 129 
<d seg . ; New Fork Asad. Sd. Men. ii. 1901, p. 87; Eastman, A,ner. Jmvrn. Sd. 

P- 222 ; Bull. Mus. Comp. Zool. xxxi. 

1897, p. 19. 
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Some of the North American genera {t.g. Dinichthys) probably 
attained a length of ten feet, or even, as in Titanichtliys, a much 
greater size. Some are fusiform in shape, but Mylostoma is flattened 
and Eay-like, and, judging from the dentition, their food and 
habits must have been equally varied. Mylostoma has tritoral 
plates not unlike those of Neoceratodus or Chimaera. In others 
the teeth are single, and conical or pointed ; in Titanichthys the 
front teeth in both jaws are beak-shaped structures. It is 
highly probable that Titanichthys, Mylostoma, and perhaps other 
genera, are types of distinct families. 

The Arthrodira have been regarded as armoured Dipneusti, 
a view which is mainly based on their supposed autostylism and 
the nature of the dentition. But this autostylism has yet to 
be verified, and, if proved, the possibility that it may be a 
secondary feature, associated with the evolution of a peculiar 
dentition, must not be forgotten. Much more may be said for 
their claim to be regarded as a highly specialised race of primitive 
Teleostomi. Besides a well-developed lower jaw, bones compar- 
able to the elements of a secondary upper jaw are known, and 
in a general way the disposition of the cranial roofing bones, 
and the arrangement of the endoskeletal elements of the pelvic 
fins, tend to conform to the normal Teleostome type. In fact. 
Dr. Traquair has expressed the opinion that the Arthrodira are 
Teleostomi and Actinopterygii.^ 

^ Brit. Assoc.'1900, p. 779. 
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TELEOSTEI : GENERAL CHARACTERS — MALACORTERYGII 

OSTARIOPHYSI 

Order IV. Teleostei.^ 

As stated above (p. 495), the Holostean Ganoids pass very 
gradually into the Teleosteans, the lower groups of which appear 
to have been directly derived from them. The precise defini- 
tion of the Order Teleostei, as compared with the Ganoid Order 
Holostei, is a matter of some dijBdculty, The most important 
character appears to be the presence of an ossified supraoccipital 
bone.^ Eemnants of primitive characters, such as ganoid scales, 
fulcra, rudiments of a splenial bone, spiral valve to the intes- 
tine, multivalvular conus arteriosus, are still found in some 
lower Teleosteans, but no longer in that combination which 
serves to define the preceding order. Although Albula is excep- 
tional among all Teleosteans in having two transverse series of 
valves to the bulbus arteriosus instead of one, no Ganoid has 
fewer than three. 

The first remains of Teleosteans appear scantily in the Upper 
Trias, and it is not before we reach the Upper Cretaceous that 
they assume preponderance over other Teleostomes; whilst in 
the Upper Eocene they have already attained a development 
and variety of types comparable to their present condition. Out of 
some 12,000 well-established species of Fishes known to exist at 

^ The natural position of the Teleostei in the series of Fishes is indicated on 
p. 149. 

® This exists in Dapedius^ as pointed out by A. S. Woodward. But this genus 
should certainly be removed from the vicinity of Lepidotus^ and it seems to bear 
affinity with the Pholidophoridae. 
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the present day, about 11,500 belong to this order. The classi- 
fication of such an array of forms is, of course, a matter of great 
difficulty, and gives scope for much difference of opinion among 
those who have attempted to grapple with the subject. It is 
now recognised that the study of the skeleton affords the safest 
guide to a natural arrangement of the families and higher 
divisions. Much has been done in this line by Cope, Gill, 
Sagemehl, A. S. Woodward, and Jordan and his pupils ; but the 
osteology of many important types still remains unknown. For 
some years a large number of skeletons have been prepared in 
the British Museum with the object of settling open questions, 
and this material has enabled me to draw up a scheme of classi- 
fication which, whatever its defects, and however provisional, I feel 
sure is on the whole an improvement on those hitherto proposed, 
and especially on that generally in use in this country. The latter 
was, to a great extent, based on physiological principles ; the present 
aims at being phylogenetic. In its preparation I have derived 
great benefit from the labours of the authors quoted above, but 
have endeavoured in every instance to verify their statements on 
a larger osteological material than appears to have been available 
to them. I have also had the advantage of the criticism, on many 
points, of my young colleague, Mr. C. Tate Began, who has himself 
endeavoured to settle some important questions of classification.^ 
The Order Teleostei is divided into thirteen sub-orders, the 
probable relations of which are expressed in the following 
diagram : — 



^ A synopsis of the classification followed in this work has been published in the 
Amua:!^ and Magazine of Natural History (7), xiii. 1904, p. 161. Some corrections 
have been introduced, chiefly due to the investigations of Dr. W. G. Ridewood. 
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In the classification of Gunther, which has been generally in 
use jn this country for the last thirty years, the Teleosts were 
divided into six principal groups, of ordinal rank : I. Acantho- 
pterygii ; II. Acaiithopterygii Pharyngognathi ; III. Anacanthini ; 
IV. Physostomi ; V. Lophobranchii ; VI. Plectognathi. Group I. 
corresponds to Sub-Order 6 (part), 7 (part), 8 (part), 10 (part) 11 
and 12 of the present work; Group 11. to Sub-Order 10 (part); 
Group III. to Sub-Order 9 and 10 (part); Group IV. to Sub- 
Order 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 (part), and 8 (part) ; Group V. to Sub- 
Order 7 (part); and Group VI. to Sub-Order 13. 

Sub-Order 1. Malacopterygii. 

Air-bladder, if present, communicating with the digestive tract 
by a duct. Opercle well developed. Pectoral arch suspended 
from the skull ; mesocoracoid arch present.^ Fins without spines, 
the ventrals abdominal, if present. Anterior vertebrae distinct, 
without Weberian ossicles. 

This sub-order, which corresponds to the Isospondyli and 
Scyphophori of Cope and to a part of the Isospondyli of A. S. 
Woodward, embraces the most generalised of the Teleosts, and is 
intimately connected with the Ganoids by the fossil forms which 
are placed at the base of the series of families. The physosto- 
mous condition of the air-bladder, the connexion of the pectoral 
arch with the skull, the presence of the mesocoracoid arch, the 
backward position of the many-rayed ventral fins, the normal 
condition of the anterior vertebrae, the absence of true spines 
to the fins,''and the separation of the supraoccipital bone from the 
frontals by the parietals, are primitive characters which among 
the Teleosts occur combined in some families of this sub-order 
only. The mesocoracoid arch is retained by the Ostariophysi, 
which differ in the remarkably modified condition of the anterior 
vertebrae, but it disappears in all other Teleosts, which gradually 
acquire a more forward position of the ventral fins and a reduc- 
tion in the number of their rays, develop spines in the vertical 
fins, and lose the communication of the air-bladder with the 
outside. 

The Malacopterygii may be divided into twenty-one families, the 
characters of which are contrasted in the following synopsis : — 

1 See p. 553, Fig. 333, *B. 
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L Fins fringed 'witli ^ Mora, or scales coated with ganoin ; notochord 
usually continuous through the vertebrae. 

Vertebral centra not more than rings ; fins with fulcra ; scales rhombic, 
united by peg-aiid-socket joints . . .1. PhoUdophondae. f 

Vertebral centra not more than rings ? fins with fulcm ; scales cycloid 

, ' 2. Archaeomaenidae. t 

> Vertebral centra complete or with minute perforation; fins with fulcra; 
scales cycloid ....... 3. OUgopleimdae, f 

Vertebral centra nearly comi^lete, but with perforation ; no fulcra ; scales 
cycloid^ ... .... 4. Leptolepididae. t 

II. Fins without fulcra ; scales without ganoin ; vertebinl centra com- 
pleta 

A. Supraoccipital separated from the frontals by the parietals or ujoper 
surface of skull ; no adipose fin. 

1. Ventral fins with 10 to 16 rays. 

An intergular bone ; parasphenoid narrow. . . 5. Plopidae. 

No intergular bone; parasphenoid very broad , 6. AlhuUda^, 

2. Ventrals with not more than 7 rays. 

a. Supratemporal very large, plate-like. 

Praemaxillary single, its posterior extremity free from the maxillary ; sym- 
‘plectic absent ; basis cranii simple ... 7. Mormyridae. 

PraemaxiUary paired, its posterior extremity firmly attached to the maxil- 
lary ; sympleotic present ; basis cranii double . 8. Hyodontidae, 

b. Supratemporal small ; maxillary firmly attached to posterior 

extremity of praemaxillary. 

Praemaxillary paired ; a lai*ge hole on each side of the skull, between the 
post-frontal and the squamosal ; basis cranii double ; suboperculum absent ; 
ribs sessile ....... 9. Notopteridae. 

Praemaxillary paired ; basis cranii simple ; Buboj)erculuni reduced ; ribs 
inserted on parapophyses . . . .10. Osteoglossidae, 

Praemaxillary single ; basis cranii simple ; suboperculum and interoperculum 
absent ; ribs inserted on parapophyses . . 11. Pantodontidae. 

c. Supratemporal small ; maxillary movable ; ribs sessile ; 

ventral fins below the pectorals 12. Gtenothmsidae. f 

B. Supraoccipital separating parietals, or adipose fin present. 

1. Interoperculum enormous ; symplectic absent ; basis cranii simjde 

13. Phractolaemidae. 

2. Interoperculum normal ; symplectic present ; basis cranii double. 

a. Teeth in sockets ; maxillary firmly attached to praemaxillary. 

Symplectic exposed . . i . . . .14. Saurodontidae. t 

b. Teeth not in sockets. 

Symplectic concealed between the quadrate and the hyomandibular 

15. GUrocmtHdae, 

Postclavicle on outer side of clavicle ; no adipose fin 

16. Ghpddae. 

Postclavicle on inner side of clavicle ; an adipose dorsal fin 

17. Balmomdae, 

Postclavicle absent ; no adipose fin . . IB, AUpoc^halidae. 

t This sign indicates that the group is represented by fossil fonns only. 
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3. Interoperculuni normal ; basis cranii simple. 

Maxillary large, toothed ; praecaudal vertebrae without well-marked parapo- 
physes ; scales cycloid or absent ; adipose dorsal fin present or absent 

19. Stomiatidae. 

Mouth small, toothless ; vertebrae with strong parapophyses ; head and body 
covered with spiny scales . . . .20. GonorhynMdae, 

Mouth small, toothless ; no symplectic ; head and body naked 

21. Gromeriidae. 

Pa,in. 1. Pholidophoridae. — Margin of the upper jaw formed 
by the praemaxillaries and the maxillaries, the latter large and 
loosely attached ; teeth small and conical. Parietal bones separ- 
ating the supraoccipital from the frontals ; opercular bones well 
developed. Vertebral centra never advanced beyond the annular 
stage ; ribs delicate ; no fused or expanded haemal arches at the 
base of the tail ; no epipleurals or epineurals. Pin-fulcra present, 
but usually small ; dorsal and anal fins small, the former above or 
behind the' ventral fins, which are small or may be absent. Scales 
ganoid, rhombic, those on the flanks United by peg-and-socket 
joints. 

This family, which appears to me to be related to the 
Dapediidae, is proviMonally placed here by A. S. Woodward on 
account of its resemblance to the Leptolepididae, but it is not yet 
quite clear that the mandible was destitute of splenial and coronoid 
elements, while the bones at the base of the pectoral fin have not 
hitherto been observed. The principal genera are Fholidojphorm, 
ranging from the Upper Trias to the Purbeck; Tho^'acojpterus, 
from the Upper Trias ; and FleurophoUs, from the Upper Jurassic- 
The species of Fholidophorm are very numerous in the Jurassic 
period, and Woodward has observed that the scales of the later 
species are more elaborately ornamented than those of earlier date- 

jam. 2. Archaeomaenidae, — Distinguished from the pre- 
ceding by the thin, cycloid scales. Conspicuous obtuse ridge- 
scales £^re present along the dorsal and ventral lines. Archaeomenes, 
from the Jurassic (?) of New South Wales. 

Jam. 3. Oligopleuridae. — Characters as in Pholidophoridae, 
but scales cycloid and vertebrae completely or nearly completely 
ossified. 

OligopleuTus, from the Jurassic of England and Prance ; Oeno- 
scopus, from the Jurassic and Cr^ceous of Prance, G-ermany, and 
Italy ; and Spathiurus, from the Cretaceous of Mount Lebanon 
and. Dalmatia. 

VOL. VII 2 N 
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Pam. 4. Leptolepididae. — Praemaxillaries very small ; maxil- 
laries large, loosely attached ; teeth small and conical. Parietal 
bones separating the supraoccipital from the frontals ; opercular 
bones well developed. Vertebral centra well ossified, but always 
pierced by the notochord ; ribs delicate ; epipleurals present ; no 
fused or expanded haemal arches at the base of the caudal 
fin. Dorsal and anal fins small, the former above or behind the 
ventrals. Ventrals with 5 to 10 rays. Scales thin, cycloid and 
deeply imbricate, usually coated with ganoin in their exposed 
portion. 



Fig. 325 . — LejotoUpis duhms. (Restoration of skeleton by A. S. Woodward.) 

Lejptole;pis, with numerous species, from the Jurassic and Cre- 
taceous of Europe and New South Wales ; Vidalia, Jurassic of 
France; Aethalion, Jurassic of Bavaria; Tlirissojps, Jurassic and 
Cretaceous of Europe ; and Lycoptera, J urassic of Asia. 

Pam. 5. Elopidae. — ^Margin of the upper jaw formed by the 
praemaxillaries and the maxillaries, the latter the more developed, 
and movably articulated above the former to the ethmoid. 
Parietal bones in contact behind the frontals; opercular bones 
well developed. Basis cranii double. A bony intergular or 
sublingual plate. Jaws, palatines, pterygoids, vomer, para- 
sphenoid, glossohyal, and pharyngeals toothed. Eibs mostly 
sessile, inserted very low down, behind parapophyses ; epineurals 
similar to the ribs, but directed upwards. Pectorals low down, 
folding like the ventrals. Post -temporal forked, the upper 
branch attached to the epiotic, the lower to the opisthotic; 
post-clavicle small ; scapular foramen in the scapula ; pterygials 
well developed, three in contact with coracoid. Ventrals with 
10 to 16 rays. Branchiostegal rays very numerous (over 20). 
Air-bladder large. 
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This family is abundantly represented in Cretaceous times by 
the genera Osmeroides and Elojpojpsis, and from the Lower Eocene 
to the present day by Elojps and Megalojps, Mops saurus is a 
handsome elongate silvery Fish, found in all the warm and tropical 
seas; the young are ribbon-shaped like those of Albula. A 
second species, E, lacerta, is from the West Coast of Africa, enter- 
ing rivers. Megalops, distinguished by larger scales, the absence 
of pseudobranchiae, and the curious prolongation of the last ray 
of the dorsal fin, includes the well-known Tarpon M. atlanticus, 
and the Indian M. cyprinoides. The Tarpon occurs from the 



Fig. 326. — Tarpon, Megalops atlanticus, mucli reduced. (After Goode.) 


south-eastern coasts of North America and the West Indies to 
Brazil, and reaches a length of 6 feet and a weight of 1 1 0 lbs. 
It often leaps out of the water, after the manner of Grey Mullets, 
and its chase when hooked affords good sport, the landing of so 
active a giant being attended with great difficulties. Its remark- 
ably large scales, over two inches in diameter, are much prized 
for fancy work in the Florida curiosity shops. 

Fam. 6. Albulidae. — Margin of the upper jaw formed by the 
praemaxillaries and the maxillaries, the latter movably articulated 
above the former to the ethmoid. Parietal bones separating the 
supraoccipital from the frontals; suboperculum large; inter- 
operculum small and entirely or nearly entirely hidden below the 
praeoperculum. Basis cranii double. Praemaxillaries, mandible, 
vomer, palatines, pterygoid, parasphenoid, glossohyal, and pharyn- 
geals toothed. Eibs sessile, inserted behind and somewhat below 
small parapophyses, which are absent or merely indicated on the 
anterior vertebrae, and gradually increase in size towards the 
caudal region; these parapophyses, as well as the neural and 
haemal arches, are autogenous bones ; epineurals, no epipleurals. 
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Pectorals low down, folding like the ventrals. Post -temporal 
trifid, the upper branch attached to the epiotic, the median to the 
squamosal, the lower to the opisthotic ; post-clavicle large (formed 
of three pieces) ; scapular foramen between scapula and clavicle ; 
pterygials well developed, two in contact with coracoid. Ventrals 
with 10 to 14 rajs. Branchiostegal rays 6 to 14. Air-bladder 
large, not communicating with the ear. 

Elongate fusiform Eishes, covered with large silvery scales- 
forming regular longitudinal series ; head naked ; mouth rather 
small, with thick lips ; gill-openings wide. Dorsal fin originating 
in front of ventrals ; anal short ; caudal well developed, forked. 



Fig. 327 . — AUbviLa conorhynchv.s. J nat. size. 


The type of this family, Allula or Butirinus, is remarkable 
among Teleosts in possessing a rudiment of a conus arteriosus to 
the heart, provided with two rows of valvules.^ Its single species 
inhabits all the warm and tropical seas. Prof. Gilbert has 
ascertained that the young pass through a metamorphosis, 
analogous to that of the Eels. The " Leptocephalid ” described 
as Esumulus by Kaup is probably a larval Albula, 



Fig. 328. — ^Larva of Albula (m^orhyncJms. (After Gilbert.) 


The deep-sea Japanese Fierofhrissus {Bathythrissa) must be 
placed in this family ; its skeleton is’ very similar to that of 
fibula. It differs in the elongate dorsal fin, in the presence 
of small teeth on the maxillary bone, and in the ama.11 number 
of branchiostegal rays (6 instead of 12 to 14). 


1 Of. Boas, JitAri. vL 1880, p. 627, who has found the conns, but in a 

j rudimentary condition, and with a single row of valvules, in ffaerotis 
and JVotopterus also. 
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Alhda is represented in the Eocene (London ClAj and 
Bruxellian) j and the Cretaceous Jstieus and Anognvius are believed 
to be possibly related to Fterothrissus. Four Cretaceous types 
{Plethodus, Tliryptodus, Syntegmodus, and Ancylostylus) are referred 
with doubt to the Albulidae. 

Pam. 7. Mormyridae. — Margin of the upper jaw formed by 
the single praemaxillary and the maxillaries, the latter articulated 
above the former to the ethmoid. Parietal bones separating the 
supraoccipital from the frontals ; a large hole on each side of the 
skull, between the squamosal, the epiotic, and the opisthotic, 
covered by a large, thin, bony plate (the supratemporal), which 
may extend over a part of the parietal; symplectic absent; 
suboperculum small and hidden under the operculum, or absent ; 
interoperculum well developed. Basis cranii gimpla No 
pharyngeal teeth. Opercular bones hidden under the skin ; 
gill-clefts narrow. Anterior ribs sessile ; epineurals, no epipleurals. 
Pectorals directed upwards. Ventrals with 6 or 7 rays. Air- 
bladder communicating with the ear. 



Fig. 329 . — Mormyrus caMlus, ^ nat. size. 


Curious-looking Fishes, very variable in the form of the head 
and body and in the extent of the fins. Mouth often very small ; 
teeth in jaws usually few; teeth usually present on the paxa- 
sphenoid, working against a similar patch on the glossohyal ; eye 
covered over by skin, sometimes very indistinct ; scales small, 
cycloid ; branchiostegal rays 4 to 8. The dorsal and anal fins 
may be nearly equally developed {Genyomyrus, Qnafhonemus) ; or 
the former {Mormyrus) or the latter {Syperojpisus) are several times 
the longer. Gymnarchus, Eel-shaped, apodal, and deprived of the 
caudal fin, lacks the anal fin, the dorsal extending over the whole 
extent of the body. Some sp^ies of Mormyrops show how a form 
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like Gymnarchus may have been evolved out of a more tj’pically- 
formed FisH. Nothing is more striking than the variation in 
shape of the snout within one and the same genus, and the names 
given to some of tlie species {ovis, caballus, elephas, tamandua, 

numenius, ibis) are sug- 
gestive of resemblances 
with the heads of various 
animals. 

The Mormyrids are 
highly remarkable for the 
enormous development of 
the brain, the weight of 
which equals to of 
the total, a thing unparal- 
leled among lower Verte- 
brates ; and for the pro- 
blematic organ which 
surmounts it ; also as being 
among the few Fishes in 
which an electric organ 
Fig. 330. — Head of GhmthoTienitis curvirostris. has been discovered. The 



Fig. 331. — Head of CfnathoTiemus nwnenim. 


organ, situated on 6ach side of the caudal region, is derived from 
the muscular system and is of feeble power, as ascertained by 
Babuchin and by Fritsch j it was long considered as “ pseudo- 
electric.” The natural afidnities of this family appear to be with 
the Albulidae, and there is nothing to justify the term “ Nil- 
hechte (Nile-pike) whicK has been bestowed on them by German 
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authors. Ninety-three species are known from the fresh waters 
of Africa north of the Tropic of Capricorn, and may be referred 
to two sub-families and ten genera ^ : — 

(i.) Mormyrinae, with teeth on the parasphenoid and tongue, 
with ventral, anal, and caudal fins, and a simple air-bladder; 
vertebrae 37 to 64 ; peculiar (G-emmingerian) linear bones, with- 
out known homologues, along each side of the tail, above and 
beneath the electric organ ; scapular foramen in the scapula, or 
between the scapula and the coracoid. Mormyrojps, PetToce;phalus, 
Isichthys, Marcusenius. Stomatorhinus, Myomyrus, Gnathonemus, 
Genyomyrus, Mormyrus. 

(ii.) Gymnarchinae, without teeth on the parasphenoid and 
tongue, without ventral, anal, or caudal fins, and with a cellular 
air-bladder; vertebrae about 120; Gemmingerian bones absent; 
scapular foramen in the coracoid. Gymnot/rclhus, 

Fossil Mormyrids are unknown. 

Venerated by the ancient Egyptians, the Mormyrs of the Nile 
are frequently represented on hieroglyphics and mural paintings 
as well as in bronze models. Very little is known of the habits 
of these Fishes. Prof. G. Fritsch, of Berlin, during his stay in 
Egypt for the purpose of experinienting on electric Fishes, observed 
that they perish very rapidly when removed from the river, and 
he had the greatest difiiculty in keeping some alive in an aquarium 
for two or three days. The species with comparatively large 
mouths (Mormyrops, Gyinnarchus) feed principally on fishes and 
crustaceans, the others on tiny animals and vegetable and more 
or less decomposed matter. Delhez, on the Congo, found that 
many are attracted to the borders of the river in the neighbour- 
hood of human dwellings, where they feed on the refuse thrown 
into the water. It is probable that the species with a rostrum 
use it to procure small prey hidden between stones or buried 
in the mud, and that the fleshy mental appendage with which 
many are provided is a tactile organ compensating the imperfec- 
tion of the vision in the search for food. A small Mormyrid from 
the Congo {Stomatorhinvs microps) has the eyes so much reduced 
and the skin so feebly pigmented as to convey the impression of 
a cave Fish. Until quite recently, absolutely nothing was known 

^ For a general account of the Fishes of this family, cf. Boulenger, P,Z.S. 1898, 
p. 775, and Poissons du Bassm dAi Congo, p. 49 (1901), where a bibliographical index 
to the principal anatomical and physiological pub^ations will be found. 
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of lihe breeding habits and development in this important family. 
To the late J. S. Budgett we owe some very interesting observations 
made in the Gambia on Gymnarchus niloticus} The Fish makes 
a floating nest, emerging on three sides, over which the male 
keeps a fierce watch ; the recently-hatched larvae are remarkable 
for the enormous size of the yolk-sac, which hangs down, acting 
as a sort of anchor, and for the presence of long external branchial 
filaments, as in Selachian embryos. The Fish propels itself 
through the water entirely by the action of its dorsal fin, forwards 
and backwards with equal facility: when swimming rapidly 



Fig. 332. —Gymnarchus nUoticus, J nat. size. 


backwards, it may be seen to use the end of its tail as a feeler 
to guide the way. Budgett has also identified, with some doubt, 
the eggs of Hyperojpisus hebe, out of which emerged embryos not 
unlike those of some tailless Batrachians, which hung suspended 
to rootlets of grains in swamps by means of threads of viscid 
mucus secreted from glands on the top of the head. 

Fam. 8. Hyodontidae. — Margin of the upper jaw formed by 
the praemaxillaries and the maxillaries, the latter the more devel- 
oped and firmly united to the end of the former. Parietal bones 
separating the supraoccipital from the frontals ; a large hole on 
each side of the skull, between the parietal, the squamosal, and 
the epiotic (paroccipital), closed by a large, thin, bony plate (the 
supratemporal), which extends over the greater part of the 
parietal; suboperculum and i;iteroperculum small, the latter 
partly hidden .below the praeoperculum. Basis cranii double. 
Jaws, palatines, pterygoids, vomer, parasphenoid, and glossohyal 
toothed ; no pharyngeal teeth. Bibs sessile, inserted above and 
behind well-developed parapophyses ; epineurals, no epipleurals, 

^ Trans. Zool, Soc,^ xvi, 1901, p. 126. 
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Pectorals low down, folding like the ventrals. Post-temporal 
forked; the tipper branch attached to the epiotic, the lower 
to the squamosal; no post-clavicle; coracoids forming together 
a ventral keel ; scapular foramen between scapula and clavicle ; 
pterygials well developed, three in contact with coracoid. Ven- 
trals with 7 rays. Branchioategal rays in moderate number (8 
to 10). Air-bladder communicating with the ear. No oviducts, 
the eggs falling into the abdominal cavity before exclusion. 



Fig. 333. — Upper (A) and posterior (b) views of skull and pectoral arch of Eyodon dtosoides 
(the supratemporal removed on the left side), ho, Basioccipital ; cl, clavicle ; cor, 
coracoid ; eo, exoccipital ; eot, epiotic ; eth, ethmoid ; /, frontal ; tn, maxilla ; mcon 
mesocoracoid ; n, nasal ; oo, opisthotic ; p, parietal ; pd, postclavicle ; pnn, prae- 
maxilla ; par, praeorbital ; p(f, postfrontal ; ptr, pterygials ; ptte, post-temporal ; 
sd, supraclavicle ; so, supraoccipital ; sor, suhorbital ; sq, squamosal ; ste, supra-* 
temporal. 

Elongate, compressed, silvery Eishes, covered with moderate^-, 
sized cycloid scales ; head naked ; . mouth large, with strong den- 
tition ; gill-openings wide ; dorsal fin short, postefior to the 
ventrals ; anal rather elongate ; caudal well developed, forked. 

A single genus {Hyodon) with three species CMoon-Eyes of the 
Americans), all reaching the length of about a foot, inhabiting 
the fresh waters of North America east of the Eocky Mountains. 



Fig. 834 . — Notopterua afer^ skeleton, with outline of soft parts, § nat. size. 
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Fam. 9. Notopteridae. — The 

Fishes which form this family 
may he regarded as an eccentric 
modification of a type very 
similar to the preceding, with 
which they agree in most osteo- 
logical features as well as in 
the dentition, in the connexion 
between the air-bladder and the 
ear, and in the absence of oviducts. 
They differ in the absence of 
the lid -like suprateniporal, the 
hole which it covers in Hyodon 
being here bordered by the 
post-frontal and the squamosal 
(fused with the opisthotic), 
sometimes also by the epiotic, 
in the absence of the suboper- 
Gulum, in the absence or incom- 
plete ossification of the ui)per 
branch of the post - temporal 
(the lower articulating witli the 
opisthotic), and in the presence 
of accessory bones (named ad- 
pleurals) attached to or fused 
with the distal extremity of 
the anterior ribs, which they 
prolong to the mid-ventral line, 
where they are embraced by 
dermal ossifications forming a 
doubly serrated crest. 

The bones of the head are 
cavernous, the mouth is large; 
the anterior nostril is produced 
into a tentacle. The body is 
very strongly compressed, with 
very short precaudal region, 
attenuate behind ; the ventral 
fins are much reduced or absent ; 
the dorsal is short or absent, 
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and the anal is much elongate and confluent with the caudal, 
which may be regarded as aborted. The scapular foramen 
is entirely in the scapula. The air-bladder is very large, with 
several divisions, forked in front and behind, and prolonged 
along each side of the caudal region ; its extraordinary condi- 
tion has been described by Bridge.^ 

These Fishes live in marshes and lakes, fresh-water or brackish, 
and feed on worms and insects. Nothing is known of their 
breeding habits and development. 

Two genera : Notojpterus, with a dorsal fin and 6 to 9 branchi- 
ostegal rays — three species from India, Burma, and the Malay 
region, and one from West Africa ; Xenomystus, without dorsal 
fin and with only 3 branchiostegal rays,, the unique species in- 
habiting the White Nile and West Africa. Remains of Noto- 
jpterus have been found in the marl slates (Tertiary) of Padang, 
Sumatra. The largest species, the Indian N, chitala, attains 
4 feet in length ; its flesh is said to be uncommonly rich and well 
flavoured, but a strong prejudice exists against it, owing to the 
Fish being supposed to live on human carcases. 

Fam. 10. Osteoglossidae. — Margin of the upper jaw formed 
by the praemaxillaries and the maxillaries, the latter the more 
developed and firmly attached to the end of the former. Parietal 
bones separating the supraoccipital from the frontals ; suboper- 
culum much reduced, and entirely or partially concealed under 
the praeoperculum. Basis cranii simple. Teeth in jaws, and on 
pterygoid and hyoid bones; no pharyngeal teeth. Head scale- 
less, the thin skin confluent with the bones ; body covered with 
large bony scales, composed of pieces like mosaic. Ribs inserted 
on the strong parapophyses ; epineurals, no epipleurals. Pectoral 
fins low down. Post-temporal forked, the upper branch attached 
to the epiotic, the lower to the squamosal ; post-clavicle present ; 
scapular foramen in scapula ; pterygials well developed, only one 
in contact with coracoid. Dorsal and anal fins originating behind 
the ventrals; latter with 5 or 6 rays. No oviducts, the eggs 
falling into the abdominal cavity before exclusion (at least in 
Eeterotis, as observed by Budgett). 

This family is represented at the present day by five species, 
referred to four genera ; thus characterised : — 

Schrojpages . — Mouth large ; vomer, palatines, pterygoids, and 
’ ^ Joum> Linn, Soe. xxvii. 1900, p. 503. 
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glossohyal toothed ; mandibular barbels ; branchiostegal rays 
15 to 17 ; body compressed, with trenchant abdomen; coracoids 
forming a ventral keel ; dorsal fin short ; ventral fins nearly 
equally distant from end of snout and caudal fin; vertebrae 
29 to 31 + 30; air-bladder not cellular. One species from the 
northern parts of Australia, and one from Sumatra. Banka, and 
Borneo. 

Osteoglossum . — Mouth large ; vomer, palatines, pterygoids, and 
glossohyal toothed ; mandibular barbels ; branchiostegal rays 10 ; 
body compressed, with trenchant abdomen ; coracoids forming a 
ventral keel; dorsal fin long; ventral fins nearly twice as far 
from the caudal as from the end of the snout ; vertebrae 28 + 59 ; 
air-bladder not cellular. — South America (Guianas, Brazil). 

Arajgaima . — Mouth rather large; vomer, palatines, ptery- 
goids, and glossohyal toothed ; branchiostegal rays 1 6 ; belly 
rounded; dorsal fin rather long; ventral fins equidistant from 
head and caudal fin ; vertebrae 36 to 38 + 41 to 42; air-bladder 
cellular. — South America (Guianas, Brazil). 

Heterotis , — Mouth moderate ; branchiostegal rays 7 ; belly 
rounded ; dorsal fin rather long ; ventral fins nearer end of snout 
than caudal fin ; vertebrae 27 + 42 to 43; air-bladder cellular ; 
fourth branchial arch with an accessory breathing-organ. — Africa 
(Nile, Senegal, Gambia, Niger). 

Da'pedoglossus^ from the Eocene of Wyoming, appears to be 
nearest to ScUrojgages, and Brychaetus, from the Eocene (London 
Clay) of Sheppey, Kent, to Arapaima, so far as the state of pre- 
servation of these fossils enables us to form an opinion. 

Dr. Gunther has directed attention to the remarkable coin- 



Fig. 336. — Difitribution of the Osteoglossids. 
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cidence of the geographical distribution of this family and the 
Dipneiisti, although, however, the latter are not known to be re- 
presented in the Malay Archipelago. “ Not only,’’ he Jidds, “ are 
the corresponding species found within the same region, but also 
in the same river systems ; and although such a connexion may 
and must be partly due to a similarity of habit, yet the identity 
of this singular distribution is so striking that it can only be 
accounted for by assuming that the Osteoglossidae are one of the 
earliest Teleosteous types which have been contemporaries of and 
have accompanied the present Dipnoi since or even before the 
beginning of the Tertiary epoch.” 

The Queensland species of ScUropages (S. leiclianlti) is known 
to the settlers by the name of Barramunda, which has also been 
applied to Neoceratodus. Ampaima gigas is one of the largest 
fresh-water Fishes known, exceeding a length of 1 5 feet and a 
weight of 400 pounds. Its flesh is much valued. Sir E. 
Schomburgh has observed that tlie mother protects the yoxing,- 
who, for some time after their birth, always swim in front of her. 
A similar observation has been made in the (Jambia oti Heterotis 
niloticus by the late J. S. Budgett, who states that the Fish builds 
enormous nests in swamps, in about two feet of water ; the walls 
of the nest are made of the stems of the grasses removed by the 
Fish from the centre ; the floor is the swamp-bottom, and is made 
perfectly smooth and bare. The nest appears to be used for at 
most four or five days ; the newly-hatched larvae are provided 
with long external gill-filaments of a blood-red colour.^ 

Pam. 11. Pantodontidae. — The little West African Fish 
described by Peters as Pantodon huchholzi is the unique repre- 
sentative of a family closely related to the Osteoglossidae, but 
distinguished by the very small, single praemaxillary and tlie 
absence of suboperculum and interoperculum. The pectoral fins 
are very large and are remarkable for the fleshy process to which 
the inner ray is adnate ; the ventrals, formed of 7 rays, some of 
which are simple and prolonged into filaments, are placed more 
forward than in any other type of this sub-order, the Ctenothris- 
sidae excepted, viz. immediately behind the pectorals. Teeth in 
the jaws and on the vomer, palatines, pterygoids, parasphenoid, 

' On the Anatomy, of. Agassiz, in Spix, “Pise. Brasil.” p. 32 ; Hyrtl, Bm'hch/e, 
Jk. men, viii. 1855, p. 73; Hemprioh and Ehrenberg, “Symb. Phys.” Zootom. 
pis. viii. and ix, ; Bridge, P.Z.S. 1895, p. 302. 
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glossohyal, and pharyngeal bones. Mesocoracoid arch slender, 
strongly curved, and meeting its fellow on the median line ; 
coracoids forming a ventral keel. Vertebrae few (16 + 14). 



Fig. 337. — Pantodon natural size. 


Observed by M. de Brazza to be a freshwater Flying-Fish. 
Fam, 12. Otenothrissidae. — A curious type characterised 
by small praemaxillaries, large maxiUaries, with feeble dentition. 
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the parietals in contact on the niedian line, vertebi'al centra 
without transverse processes, a moderately large dorsal with 
siinple anterior rays, and large ventrals advanced far forwards 
and formed of 8 rays. Its affinities are still obscure, but the 
condition of the jaws decides its allocation to the sub-order 
Malacopterygii, whilst in the position of the ventrals it is most 
nearly approached by the Pantodontidae. Small Pishes known 
only by two genera, of the Cretaceous period (England and Mount 
Lebanon), one with ctenoid scales {Gtemthrissa), the other with 
cycloid scales (Aidolepis). 

Fam. 13. Phractolaemidae. — Mouth edentulous, projectile, 
bordered by the very slender praemaxillaries and maxillaries. 
Supraoccipital in contact with the frontals, widely separating the 
small parietals; operculum and suboperculum well developed; 
praeoperculum small; interoperculum enormous, covering the 
gular region and overlapping its fellow; symplectic absent. 
Basis cranii single. Ho pharyngeal teeth. Only 3 slender branchi- 
ostegal rays. Eibs stout, sessile, nearly completely encircling the 
body; slender epineurals ; no epipleurals ; caudal region very short. 
Supratemporal small, simple, fixed to the parietal and squamosal ; 
no postclavicle ; scapular foramen in the scapula. Pectoral fin 
inserted low down, folding like the ventrals ; latter with 6 rays. 



Fig. 339. — Ph/ractolaeMus ansorg/ii. § nat. size. 


The remarkable little- Fish, PhToiiGtola&nvuiS cMisorffid, discoTered 
by Dr. W. J. Ansorge in the Niger Delta in 1900, and which 
has sincp also been found in the Congo, stands quite apart among 
the MSlacopterygiansj its neatest allies being apparently tt®. 
Ostfeoglossidae. The body is elongate and. subcylindrical, covetad 
with large striated scales; the head is small, the skull strongly' 
ossified, covered with thin skin ; the mouth small, proboscidiform, 
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capable of being thrust forwards, when at rest folded over and 
received into a depression on the upper surface of the head ; the 
narial orifice is single, and preceded by a barbel ; the gill-openings 
are narrow, restricted to the sides. The ventral fins are inserted 
far back, the dorsal and anal are short. The air-bladder is very 
large, and the intestine extremely long and much convoluted. 
Vertebrae 26 + 8. 

Fam. 14. Saurodontidae. — Margin of the upper jaw formed 
by the praemaxillaries and the maxillaries, the latter the more 
developed and firmly united to the former ; these bones, as well 
as the mandible, with teeth implanted in deep sockets ; palate 
toothless. Supraoccipital separating the small parietals; oper- 
cular bones well developed ; symplectic present, exposed. Basis 
cranii double. Eibs sessile', very low down on 'the centra ; no 
parapophyses ; neural arches not fused with the centra. Pectorals 
inserted very low down ; postclavicle apparently absent. Caudal 
fin deeply forked, without fused hypurals. 

This family, comprising several Cretaceous genera, ma^ be 
regarded as ancestral to the OMrocentiridae, with or near which it 
has been placed by Cope and various later authors. The nprmal 
position of the symplectic, however, entitles its 'members to rank 
as a separate family, and the autogenous neuiyil ftrfih, as well as 
the distinctness of the bones supporting the caudal fin, are also 
indicative of a greater generalisation. The restoration of Ich- 
thyodectes as given by Loomis, shows a general form Similar to 
an ordinary Herring, but it does not appear to be reliable. 

The members of the Saurodontidae have been referred to two 
groups : (a) with praedentary (praesymphysial) bone, Sauroce- 
pJialus, Saurpdon; (b) without praedentary, Chirocmtritts, Forthtus,* 
Iththyodectes, Spathodactyliis, Cladocyclus, ' These i'ishes are from 
the Chalk of Europe and ;^orth‘'America, ani some umgng them 
■ attain a very large size, perhaps not less than* twp metres in 
length. . , r y ^ • 

Pam. Ohirocenti4dae. — Margin of the upper jaw formed 

»by the praemaxillaiCies and the maxillaries, the latter the piore 
developed and firmly united to‘j3he fornier; thei3e bones, '^sjs * well* 
a§Uhe mandible, with largiitte&thltebt implanted in true fe6fekets; 
rQVLUte teeth on the palatines, pterygoids, and hjp-oid bonfes, 
Supraoccipital in nontact with the fronljfils, separating thei small 
parietals; opercular bones well developed; symplectic hidden 
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between the inner surface of the quadrate and a descending 
process of the hyomandibular. Basis cranii double. Ribs very , 
slender, sessile, very low down on the centra ; no parapophyses ; 
epipleurals and epineurals. Pectorals inserted very low down. 
Post-temporal forked ; postclavicle absent ; a thin bony lamina, 
similar to the postclavicle, above the pectoral fin, attached to 
the scapula ; scapular foramen in scapula ; coracoids in contact 
with each other, forming a keel. Ventrals very small, with 7 
rays. Brachiostegal rays 8. Air-bladder large, not communi- 
cating with the ear, incompletely divided into cells. Mucous 
membrane of the intestine forming a spiral fold. 

The body is very elongate and strongly compressed, covered 
with thin, deciduous scales; the vertebrae number 75. The 
dorsal fin is short and opposite to the anal, which is long. 



Fig. 340.— Side view of skuU and pectoral arch of Chirocmtrus dorah. 

Chirocentrus doml, the only representative of this family, 
inhabits the Indian Ocean and the seas of China and Japan, ’t 

Pam. 16 . Olupeidae. — ^Margin of the upper jaw formed by 
the praemaxillaries and the maxiUaries. Supraoccipital separat- 
ing the small parietals ; opercular bones well developed. Basis 
cranii double. Bibs mostly sessile, inserted behind parapophyses ; 
intermuscular bones (epineurals, epipleurals, adpleurals) usually 
numerous. Post-temporal forked, the upper branch attached to 
the epiotic, the lower to the opisthotic ; post-clavicle applied to 
outer side of clavicle. Ventrals with 6 to 11 rays. Air-bladder 
large, communicating with the ear. 

Four sub-families : — 

(i.) Theissopatrinae. — Mouth large ; praemaxillaries very 
small ; maxillaries large, with rather narrow supplemental bone, 
firmly attached to praemaxillaries; branchiostegals about 30; 
abdomen compressed to an edge, without serration; no lateral 
line. Thrissoxiater, from the Gault of Folkestone. 
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(ii.) Engraulinae. — Mouth moderate or large ; praemaxillaries 
very small ; maxillaries large, with narrow supplemental bones, 
more or less firmly attached to praemaxillaries ; branchiostegals 
6 to 1 9 ; abdomen rounded or more or less compressed, with or 
without serration ; no lateral line. Eecent genera : Dussumieria, 
Etrumeus, Engraulis, Getengraulis, Heterothrism, Coilia, Fossil : 
Spaniodon, Upper Cretaceous. 

(iii.) Clupeinae. — Mouth small or moderate ; maxillaries freely 
movable behind the praemaxillaries, usually with large supple- 
mental bones ; branchiostegals 5 to 1 0 ; abdomen usually serrated \ 
lateral line usually absent. Eecent genera : Glujpea^ Syjperlo'phus 
{Dijplomystus), O'pistlioneTaa, Brevoortia, Pellonula, Glu;p6ichthys, 
Odaxothrissa, Pellona, Ghirocentrodon, Pristigaster, Raconda, 
Cliatoessus. Fossil : Pseudoleryx, Histiothrissa^ Scomhroclupea, 
LeptichthySi Upper Cretaceous. 

(iv.) Chaninae. — Mouth small, toothless ; maxillaries firmly 



attached to praemaxillaries; branchiostegals 4, very broad; 
abdomen rounded or flattened ; lateral line distinct. Chanos, 
recent ; Ghanoides, Upper Eocene ; Prochanos, Cretaceous. 
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Heralded by the genus Thrissopater} which imj be regarded as 
a connecting type between the Elopidae and the Clliipeidae, this 
family is largely represented in Cretaceous times, more abundantly 
still in the Eocene and Miocene, where Ohipm and Ungraulis 
occur in numerous species ; JSyperlopMis^ distinguished from 
Clupea by the presence of a dorsal serrated ridge similar to the 
ventral, occurs in the Upper Cretaceous of Syria, Southern 
Europe, and South America, in the Eocene of "Nrorth America and 
Europe, and is represented at the present day on the West Coast 
of South America and on the coast and in the rivers of New 
South Wales. About 200 Clupeids are known to live at the 
present day, mostly marine species, but a few are confined to fresh- 
waters ; none may be termed deep-sea forms ; some, like the Allis 
Shad (Glupea alosa) and Twait Shad (0. Jinta), are anadromous, 
ascending rivers to spawn. The range of the family is almost 
cosmopolitan. Several species are remarkable for the extreme 
abundance of individuals, as for example the Herring (Clupea 
Tiwrmgui)^ the Pilchard or Sardine (01 pilchardm), and the 
Anchovy {Engraulis encTCLsiGholus), The Herring inhabits the 
northern parts of the Atlantic and the seas north of Asia. As 
Dr. G-linther first showed, the so-called Whitebait” consists 
chiefly of the fry of Herrings, which, like those of the Sprat 
(0. sprattm), have a predilection for brackish water. The 
Anchovy and the Pilchard, on the other hand, seldom if ever 
enter estuaries. The eggs of the Herring, contrary to those of 
most British mariue food-fishes, are heavy and adhesive, sticking 
firmly to stones or fixed objects on the sea bottom, whilst those 
of the Sprat and Pilchard float on the surface. The larvae are 
long, slender, and transparent. The Sardine, which affords so 
valuable a fishery on the West Coast of France, is the immature 
state of the Pilchard, which grows to a length of 10 to 14 
inches. Its movements are not yet well understood, and its 
scarcity during certain years in the waters where it usually 
swarms has caused periodical crises in an important industry. 
Ripe Pilchards are mostly found at a considerable distance from 
the coasts. The Anchovy is especially abundant in the Mediter- 

1 I Eave not teen able to convince myself of the existence of an intergular plate 
in this genus, but I am satisfied that the postclavicle rests on the outer side of the 
clavicular arch. The bone that has been regarded as a small intergular plate in 
Spwidodon is, in my opinion, the glossohyal. 
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ranean, but it is also regularly fished iu Holland, especially in 
the Zuydersee, where it breeds, as well as in the Mediterranean ; 
it makes only temporary appearances, and has not been observed 
to spawn, in the English Channel, although eggs have recently 
been obtained off the coast of North Lancashire.^ 

The imperfectly known Cretaceous Crossognathidae {Crosso- 
gnatlhus and Scyllaemus), referred by some authors to the Percesoces, 
should probably be placed with or near the Clupeidae. 

Fam. 17. Salmonidae. — Margin of the upper jaw formed by 
the praemaxillaries and the maxillaries. Supraoccipital in contact 
with the frontals, but frequently overlapped by the parietals, 
which may meet in a sagittal suture ; opercular bones all well 
developed. Basis cranii double. Bibs sessile, parapophyses veiy 
short or absent 5 epineurals, sometimes also epipleurals, present. 
Post-temporal forked, the upper branch attached to the epiotic, 
the lower to the opisthotic ; postclavicle, as usual, applied to 
inner side of clavicle. A small adipose dorsal fin. Air-bladder 
usually present, large. Oviducts rudimentary or absent, the ova 
falling into the cavity of the abdomen before exclusion. 

Marine and fresh-water Pishes, mostly from the temperate and 
Arctic zones of the northern hemisphere : one genus {Retro;pinna) 
on the coasts and in the rivers of New Zealand ; a few deep-sea 
forms {Argentina^ Microstoma, Nansenia, Bathylagus') occur in 
the Arctic Ocean, the North Atlantic Ocean, the Mediterranean, 
and the Antarctic Ocean, down to 2000 fathoms. Apparently 
of comparatively recent age, no remains older than Miocene 
{Osinerus, Thaumaturus, Prothymallus) being certainly referable 
to this family. The recent genera may be grouped as follows : — 
A. Air-bladder present. 

a. Branchiostegal rays 8 to 20 ; ventral rays 9 to 13 ; stomach 
siphonal; pyloric appendages more or less numerous (17 to 
200). Breed in fresh water. Salmo, Brachymystax, Stenodus, 
Coregomis, Phylogephyra, Thymallus, 

&. Branchiostegal rays 6 ; ventral rays 11 to 14 ; stomach caecal ; 
pyloric appendages in moderate numbers ( 1 2 to 2 0 ). Argentina. 

^ On the life-histories of the British Clupeids, of. Heinoke, “ Naturgeschichte des 
Herings” {Ahh. Dmtsch. Seejiseh. Ver. ii. 1898) ; J. T. Cunningham, Life-History 
of the Pilchard ” (/. Mar. Biol. Ass. [2] iii. 1894, p. 148), and the manuals of the 
latter author {Marketable Fishes of Great Brita/in, 1896) and of M'Intosh and 
Masterman {British Marine Food-Fishes, 1897). 

On the accessory branchial organs pf some genera, see p. 294. 
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c, Branchiostegal rays 6 to 10 ; ventral rays 6 to 8 ; stomach 
caecal; pyloric appendages few (2 to 11) or rather numerous. 
Osmerus, Thcdeichthys, Mallotus, PUcoglossus, Sypomcsus. 

d, Branchiostegal rays 3 or 4 ; ventral rays 8 to 1 0 ; stomach 
caecal ; pyloric appendages absent. Microstoma, Nansenia, 
Bathylagiis. 

B. Air-bladder absent ; branchiostegal rays 3 to 6 ; ventral 
rays 6 or 7 ; stomach siphonal ; pyloric appendages absent. 
Retropinna, Scdanx, 

Only about 80 species can, at present, be regarded as valid. 



Fig, 342, — Distribution of Salmonidae (deep-sea forms not included). 


The beauty, gameness, and great economical value of the 
Sahnonids have caused more attention to be bestowed on them 
than probably upon any other group of fishes. As Professor 
Smitt tells us, a Swedish proverb says "A dear has many 
names,” and this applies well to our Salmon and Trout, the species 
of which have been unduly multiplied by some writers. The genus 
Scdnm, characterised by a large mouth and poyerful dentition, 
is divided into three sections : OTicorhyncKviS, Quinnat Salmon, 
of the ITorth Pacific, ascending rivers in North America and Aain.^ 
with 12 to IV developed rays in the anal; NaZmo, , Salmon and 
Trout, with 8 to 12 rays in the anal, and teeth not only on the 
head of the vomer but also along its shaft, at least in the young, 
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represented in the seas and freshwaters of Europe, Asia, and 
North America, extending southwards to North-West Africa, 
Asia Minor, Northern Persia, the Hindu Kush, the head of the 
Grulf of California, and the Eio Grande ; Salvelinus, Charr, with 
8 to 10 rays in the anal, and teeth on the raised head of the 
vomer only, of the lakes of Northern and Central Europe and the 
rivers of the northern parts of Asia and North America as far 
north as 82° 34', sometimes descending to the sea. 

The changes in form and colour which these fishes undergo 
when passing from fresh water into the sea or when artificially 
transported from one place to another are very great, and this 
plasticity, together with the connecting links which render the 
naming of not a few specimens impossible, have caused most recent 
students of the genus Salmo, in Europe at least, to reduce many 



Fia. 343 . — Trovit {JScUmo trutta). xj. (After Valenciennes.) 


of the so-called species to the rank of local varieties, and even 
our common Brown Trout or Brook Trout (fi^. fario) is now 
generally regarded as not specifically separable from the ana- 
dromous Sea Trout (S, trutta). The anadromous true Salmon 
{S. solar) may be distinguished by its somewhat larger scales, 
there being only 11 or 12 in a transverse series running from 
the posterior border of the adipose fin forwards to the lateral 
line. Trout having 13 to 16. The Charr of. the lakes of Wales, 
the North of England, Scotland, and Ireland are also regarded 
as mere varieties of the common Northern migratory Charr 
{S, alpirim\ of which the “ Omble Chevalier ” of the Swiss lakes 
and the “ Saeblings ” of the Alpine lakes of Germany and Austria 
are likewise varieties. An allied species {S. fontirialis) has been 
introduced into England from North America, as well as a true 
Trout (S', m’cjews). The large size of the eggs, their lack of 
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adhesiveness, and the fact that the ova fall into the abdominal 
cavity, out of which they may easily be squeezed, renders artificial 
impregnation particularly easy, and the species of Scdmo have 
always occupied the first place in the annals of fish-culture. 
Fertilised eggs are transported in ice, the development being 
simply suspended for several weeks, and several forms of British 
and American Salmonidae have thus been introduced into New 
Zealand and Tasmania, where some have thoroughly established 
themselves. 

The White-Fish, Goregomis, are more numerous in species than 
Salmo, and as a rule more readily defined. They are easily 
recognised by their large silvery scales and their smaller mouth 
without or with minute teetL Some, like the Houting ((7. 
oxyrhynchus) of Northern Europe, occur in the sea, entering 



Pia. 344. — Capelia {^MciUoti(>s mUosus,) ^ nat. size. (After Valenciennes.) 


rivers to spawn, whilst others. Like the Sik, Weiss, Felchen, or 
Lavaret (C7. lava/retus), are confined to lakes. British species are 
the Gwyniad (O', clupeoidei), of Loch Lomond, Haweswater, TJlls- 
water, and Bala, the Vendace (C7. mndesius), of Loch Maben, and 
the PoUan (O', pollan) of Lough Neagh in Ireland. 

The Grayling {Thymallus vvlgaris or vexillifer), with its high 
dorsal fin formed of about 20 rays, one of the handsomest British 
fishes, inhabits the rivers and lakes of Northern and Central 
Europe, and is represented by a few allied species in Asia and 
North America. It derives its name from having the odouwof 
thyme. 

The Smelt {Osmerus eperlanus) breeds in salt water, and 
although it often enters rivers, it does not ascend beyond tidal 
influence. The Capelin (Mallotuf villosus\ of the coasts of Arctic 
America and North-eastern Asia, deposits its eggs in the sand 
along the shores in incredible numbers, the beach becoming a 
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quivering mass of eggs and sand. Plecoglossus, from Japan and 
Formosa, is highly remarkable for its lamellar, com]3-like, lateral 
teeth. The Siel-Smelts (ArgentincC) are deep-sea Salmonids of 
which examples have occasionally been taken off the coasts of 
Scotland and Ireland ; large numbers have been brought from 
Norway to English markets. Bathylagm is still better adapted 
for life at great depths (down to 1700 fathoms), the eyes being 
of enormous size. As Dr. Gunther has observed, " these fishes 
must be entirely dependent for vision on the phosphorescent 
light which is produced by other abyssal creatures. Not being 
fish of prey themselves, or only to a slight degree, they would be 
attracted by the light issuing from the Pediculates and Stomiatids 
of the deep, and thus form an easy prey to these fishes.” 

Secondary sexual characters are very strongly developed in 
many Salmonids. In adult males of Salmon, Trout, and Quinnat 
the snout becomes greatly distorted, both jaws being hooked and 
the base of the teeth more or less enlarged ; in the latter species 
a fieshy hump is developed before the dorsal fin, and the scales of 
the back become embedded in the flesh. Pearl-hke excrescences 
appear on the scales of many of the White-Fish during the breed- 
ing season, being more prominent in males than in females, and 
Mallotus mlloBUS is .so called from the villous bands formed by 
the scales of mature males, the scales above the lateral line and 
along each side of the belly becoming elongate-lanceolate, densely 
imbricated and produced into free, projecting points.^ 

The Pachyrhizodontidae, with the Cretaceous genus Pachy- 
rhizodWj are placed by some authors with the Salmonidae, but the 
remains at present known' are too fragmentary to afford a correct 
idea of their exact systematic position. There seems to be less" 
justification for placing them among the Elopidae. 

Pam. 18. AlepocephaUdae. — Deep-sea Fishes similar in 
general structure to the Clupeidae and Salmonidae, but destitute 
of a postclavicle and of an adipose dorsal fin,® the rayed fin^ beiiig 
situated far back on the body, in the caudal region, and opposed 

^ For important contributions to our knowledge of European and American 
Salmonids since the publication of Giinther’s account in the British Museum 
Catalogue j^cf. F. Day, British ctmd Irish Salmonidae (1887), Smitt, Krit. F&rieckn, 
BiUcsmus, Salmonider (1886), Fatio, Faune des VerUhr^s ds id Suisse^ v. (1890), and 
Jordan and.Evermann, Fish. N. America, i. (1896). 

® In Anorrddc^teTus, however, a sort of adipose fin exists, as a fold or cushion on 
the back, but m front of the rayed dorsal. 
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or slightly anterior to the anal. The skeleton of Alcpoccphalus ^ 
is remarkable for its feeble ossification. Epipleurals and epi- 
neurals are present, and the bilateral division of the neural arch 
remains perfectly distinct throughout the praecaudal region, both 
halves being very loosely apposed. The air-bladder is absent. 
Ventrals are absent in Platytroctes, and the snout is much pro- 
duced in Aulostomatomorpha, 

Eleven genera are distinguished: — A, with scales: Alepo- 
cephalus^ Oonocara, Bathytroctes, LeptocMlichthySi Narcetes, Platy- 
troctes, Aulostomatomorpha, B, without scales : — Xenodermiclithys, 
Aleposomus, Leptoderma, Anomalopterus. 

Eepresented by about 35 species in nearly all the seas; as 
usual with deep-sea forms, individuals of the same species have 
been obtained from stations very remote from one another. 

Fam. 19. Stomiatidae. — I would unite under this name the 
Stomiatidae and Sternoptychidae of Gunther, an assemblage of 
aberrant deep-sea Fishes which agree in having the maxillary 
bone more developed than the praemaxillary, and beset with 
teeth, a character which differentiates them at once from all 



other deep-sea ► forms of this sub-order, as well as from the 
Scopelidae among the Haplomi. The ventral fins are usually 
inserted very far back, and the number of their rays varies from 
5 to 8. Contrary to what occurs in other groups of fishes, the 
pectoral fins have a tendency to reduction, and actually disappear 
in some genera, whilst the ventrals remain well developed ; when- 
ever the pectoral fins are fully developed, as in Maurolicus, 
GhauUodus, Astronesthes, and Photichthys, the mesocoracoid arch 
is present.® The form of the body varies exceedingly, even within 
the smaller groups into which this family has been divided ; it 
may be excessively short and compressed, or excessively elongate, 

1 A detailed description of the skull of Alf^ocephcUm rostratus has been fiiven by 

Gogenbaur, Morphol. /ahrb. iv. Suppl. 1878, p. 1. & J 

2 As pointed out by Gegenbaur. These'forms are, however, placed by Gill in 
a division characterised by the atrophy or absence of the mesocoracoid. 
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but the mouth and eyes are always large, these fish being 
essentially predatory ; the dentition is often very powerful, and 
may extend to the palate or be confined to the jaws. The body 
is naked or scaly ; luminous spots (photophores) are more or less 
developed.^ The development and position of the vertical fin is 
highly variable within this group, and the several families which 
have been founded upon this character have no more taxonomic 
importance than in the better-understood groups Characinidae 
and Siluridae. All authors, besides, have been compelled to 
admit that the presence or 
absence of an adipose dorsal 
fin has no high significance 
in this case, a view which 
is further strengthened by 
Dr. Gilchrist’s discovery, off 
the Cape of Good Hope, 
of a deep-sea Fish agreeing 
in every respect with Astro- 
nesthes, but for the presence 
of a small adipose fin, ab- (After 

solutely similar to the dorsal, 

but situated on the ventral side, immediately in’ front of the anus. 
Two species with similar ventral adipose fins have just been 
discovered by Dr. Brauer and referred to Astronesthes. I am 
therefore unable to adopt the elaborate arrangement in favour 
with the modern American school. 

The genera may be arranged in five sub-families : — 

I. Anal not exactly opposed to the rayed dorsal, or much longer than the 
latter ; no hyoid barbel. 

A. Rayed dorsal far forward, between pectorals and ventrals ; pectorals 

well developed (Chauliodontinak). ChauUodus, 

B. Rayed dorsal above or behind the ventrals ; pectorals well developed. 

1. Body more or less elongate ; ventrals well developed (Gonostoma- 

tinae). 

а. A hyoid barbel Astronesthes. 

б. No barbel. Bathylychnns, Gonostoma, Cyclothone, Triplojphos, 

PhotichtJvySi Bathylaco, Diplophos, ManroUcus, Ichth/yococcus. 

2. Body short and deep ; ventrals rudimentary or absent (Sternopty- 

chinae). Argyropelecus, Stemoptyx, Bolyi^nus. 

II. Dorsal and anal opposed to each other and very far back on the 
caudal region ; pectorals often reduced or absent ; hyoid barbel often present. 

^ See above, p. 178. 
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(Stomiatinab). StomiaSj Macrostomias^ Echiostoina^ Ojjostom7a,% Fachystomias^ 
Photonectes, Malacosteus, ThaumatostomiaSj Photostomias, 

This family, comprising about 55 species, has a world- wide 
distribution, but most of the known forms have been obtained 
from the Atlantic ; some of the species occur both in the Atlantic 
and the Indo-Pacific, Chauliodus, Astronesthes, and Stomias are 
among the fishes with the most formidable dentition. 

Pam. 20, 6 onorh 3 nichidae. — Margin of the upper jaw formed 
by the praemaxillaries and the maxillaries, the latter articulated 
above the former to the ethmoid. Supraoccipital in contact with 
the frontals, widely separating the small parietals; opercular 
bones well developed; symplectic present. Basis cranii simple. 
Mouth small and toothless, inferior, surrounded by thick, fringed 
lips. Pour branchiostegal rays. Head and body entirely covered 
with small^ spiny scales. Praecaudal vertebrae with strong 
parapophyses, to the extremity of which slender ribs and epi- 
pleurals are attached- No postclavicle. Pectoral fins inserted 
low down, folding like the ventrals; latter with 10 rays. 



Fig. 347 . — ^OTLorhynchus gr^yi, J nat. size, (After Valenciennes.) 


The single existing species, GonorhyncJms greyi, is charac- 
terised by an’ elongate, cylindrical body, a pointed projecting 
snout bearing a single barbel, short dorsal and anal fins, the 
former opposed to the ventrals, and the gill-membranes broadly 
attached to the isthmus. Teeth are present on the pterygoid 
and hyoid bones. No suborbita larch. Vertebrae, 45 + 20. Air- 
bladder absent. Its distribution is a very wide one, the species 
being on record from the coasts of the Cape of Good Hope, 
Australia, New Zealand, and Japan. 

The genus Notogomus, from the freshwater Eocene beds of 
Prance and North America, has been referred to this family 
by Cope, and has been shown by A. S. Woodward to be closely 
related to Oonorhynchus^ differing only in the absence of teeth 
on the palate and tongue, and in the more forward position of 
the dorsal fin. The genus Charitosomus, with several species 
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from the Upper Cretaceous of Westphalia and Mount Lebanon, 
has also been included in this family, but the precise shape and 
character of the scales have not yet been ascertained. 

Fam. 21. Oromeriidae. — ^Margin of the upper jaw formed by 
the praemaxillaries and the maxillaries. Supraoccipital large 
and widely separating the very small parietals ; opercular bones 
well developed ; symplectic absent. Basis cranii simple. Mouth 
small and toothless, inferior; gill -opening narrow. Three 
branchiostegal rays. Body naked. Praecaudal vertebrae with 
parapophyses ; ribs and epipleurals slender. No postclavicle. 
Pectoral fin inserted low down, folding like the ventrals. 

A single genus, Gromeria, recently discovered in the White 
Nile. In its elongate, naked body and the posterior position of 
the dorsal fin, it resembles the Galaxiidae, to which it was at first 
referred. But this allocation has proved to be incorrect, now that 
the osteological structure of the minute Pish (only about 30 
mm. long) has been worked out by Swinnerton.^ The vertebrae 
number 42 to 45 (28 — 30 + 14 — 15). A long, slender air- 
bladder is present. 

Sub-Order 2. Ostariophysi. 

Air-bladder, if well developed, communicating with the digestive 
tract by a duct. Pectoral arch suspended from the skull ; meso- 
coracoid arch present. Pins without spines, or dorsal and pectoral 
with a single spine formed by the co-ossification of the segments of 
an articulated ray. The anterior four vertebrae strongly modified, 
often co-ossified and bearing a chain of small bones (so-called 
Weberian ossicles) connecting the air-bladder with the ear. 

This is one of the most natural groups of the Class Pisces, 
although its members are so diversified in outward appearance 
as to have been widely separated in the systems of older authors. 
It is to Sagemehl^ that is due the credit of having first grouped, 
under the above name, the Characines, the Carps, the Cat-Pishes, 
and the Gymnotids, the relations of which had been realised, 
to a certain extent, by Cope. But it was not until the homology 
throughout thi group of the ossicula auditus, first described by 
E. H. Weber in 1820, had been demonstrated by Sagemehl that 
the justification for the course here followed appeared in its full 
^ Zool, Jahrl. Anat, xviii. 1903, p. 68. ® MorpTioh Jahrb, x. 1885, p. 22. 
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strength, as such an agreement in the structure of so complicated 
and specialised an apparatus can only be the result of a com- 
munity of descent of the families which are possessed of it. It 
is invariably the anterior four vertebrae that take part in the 
support of the Weberian apparatus. The first vertebra is much 
reduced ; its upper arch is absent and replaced by the ossicles 
termed claustrum and scafliium^ (the former being perhaps 
nothing but the modified neural arch), which fill in the space 
between the exoccipital and the neural arch of' the second 
vertebra ; the principal piece of the apparatus, the tripus, vari- 
able in form, is related to the third vertebra, of which it is 
regarded as a modified rib ; a fibrous ligament extends from the 
anterior extremity of the to'ijpus to the scapMuw,^ and in this 
ligament is inserted the fourth piece, the inteTcalarium. The 
various forms of this sub-order also show a complete agreement 
in the spinal nerves which pass through these ossicles. The 
parietal bones either separate the frontals from the supra- 
occipital or are fused with the latter. 

This sub-order is divided into six families. The Characinids 
are the most generalised, and the others are probably derived 
from them in the manner expressed by the following diagram; — 

Loncariidae Aspredinidae 


Gyprinidae Siluridae Gymnotidae 


Gharaeinidae. 


Synopsis of the Families 

I. Parietal bones distinct from the supraoccipital ; symplectic present; 
ribs mostly sessile, all or the greater number of the praecaudal vertebrae 
without parapophyses. 

Mouth not protractile, usually toothed ; pharyngeal bones normal ; body 
scaly ; an adipose dorsal fin often present . . 1 . Gharadmdae, 

Mouth not protractile, usually toothed ; pharyngeal bones normal ; body 
Eel-shaped, naked op scaly ; vent under the head or on the throat * 

2. Gymnotidae. 

^ For the nomenclature of these ossicles, cf. Bridge and Haddon, JProe. Boy. So&. 
xlvi. 1889, pr 3aa 
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Moutli usually more or less protractile, toothless ; lower pharyngeal bones 
large, falciform ; body naked or scaly ; no adipose dorsal fin 

3. Gyprinidae, 

11. Parietal bones usually fused with the supraoccipital ; symplectic 
absent ; body naked or with bony scutes ; mouth usually toothed, with 
barbels ; adipose fin often present. 

Ribs attached to strong parapophyses ; operculum well developed 

4. Siluridae. 

Ribs sessile ; parapophyses absent i operculum more or less developed ; 
mouth inferior ....... 6. Loricariidae. 

Ribs sessile'; strong parapophyses to the vertebrae ; operculum absent 

6. Aspredinidae, 

Pam, 1. Oharacinidae. — Moutli non-protractile, usually 
bordered by the praemaxillaries and the maxillaries, rarely by 
the praemaxillaries only ; jaws usually toothed. Parietal bones 
united in a sagittal suture or separated by a fontanelle ; opercular 
bones well developed; symplectic present. Pharyngeal bones 
normal, with small teeth. Eibs mostly sessile ; no parapophyses 
in the thoracic region ; epipleurals and epineurals, mostly free 
floating. Pectoral fins inserted very low down, folding Hke the 
ventrals. Body covered with scales. An adipose dorsal fin 
often present. 

This is a very generalised type, although perhaps not directly 
derived from the bony Ganoids, as believed by Sagemehl. The 
species number about 500, and are confined to the freshwaters 
of Africa and Central and South America. The classification of 
the family is still in an unsatisfactory state, but the division into 
the following groups (hardly deserving the rank of sub-families), 
although quite provisional, appears preferable to the highly arti- 
ficial arrangement hitherto adopted : — 

I. No adipose fin. 

A Ertthrininab. — C arnivorous; teeth strong; maxillary large; gill- 
openings wide ; scales cycloid. American : Macrodon, JSrythrinus, 
Lebiasinay PyrrhuUna, Corynopoma. 

II. Adipose fin usually present. 

B. HTDROOTONi 2 rAE. — ^Entirely or partially carnivorous ; teeth strong ; 
maxillary well developed ; scales cycloid ; lateral line usually nearer 
ventral than dorsal outline (sometimes only on the tail). African : 
Sarcodaces, Hyd/rocyony BryconaethiopSy Alestes, Micralestesy Petersiusy 
American : AcestrorhynchuSy Boulengerellay Acestrorhimph/u^y Crenu~ 
chuSy GhalceuSy Brycony BryconopSy BrycoTisdony GreagrutuSy uhaldnuSy^ 
Brachych(il(yinuSy Pseudocorynopomoty StichonodoTiy Gastropeleci^Sy Tetra- 
gonopteruSy Scissory Ch/i/rodoifiy PiahuciYbOby IguanodecteSy AphiochaTaXy 
Salminusy OUgosarcuSy Agoniates, ParagoniateSyLeptagoniaieSyAnacyri^ 
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C. Serrasal^ninae. — C arnivQfOus ; teeth strong ; belly serrated ; scales 

cycloid. American : Berrasalmo^ Mijletcs, Myleus, Metynnis, Gatoprion. 

D. IcHTHYOBORiNAE. — Gamivoroiis ; teeth strong; maxillary very small ; 

upper jaw movable ; scales ciliated. African : ^ugnathichthys,' 
ParapJiago, Mesoboi'us, Fhago, Ichthyoborus^ Neoborus. 

E. PHOSTOMiNAE. — Oamivorous ; teeth very small ; maxillary rathe^' 
small ; scales ciliated. American ; Xiphostoona. 

E. Anostominab. — H erbivorous, entirely or partially; teeth well de- 
veloped in both jaws ; maxillary very small ; gill-openings narrow ; 
scales cycloid. American : A^iostomus, Leporinus, Characidium^ 
Chorimycterus, Kanostomus, Nanognathns. 

G. Hemiodontinae. — P artially herbivorous ; dentition imj)crfect ; maxil- 

lary well developed ; scales cycloid. American ; Hemiodus, Gama- > 
tropiSf Saccodon^ Parodon. 

H. Distichodontinae. — E ntirely or partially herbivorous ; teeth small but 

well developed ; maxillary well developed scales ciliated. African : 
Nannaethiops, Neolebias, Distichodusj Nannocliarax, Xenocharax. ♦ 

I. OiTHARiNiNAE. — Herbivorous ; teeth minute or absent ; maxillary ' 
I small; scales cycloid or ciliated. African: GithaHnus^ Githaridium.' 

American : Prochilodus, Gurimatus. . ' 



The genera in the above 3ub-fainilies are mostly founded on 
the dentition and the extent of the praemaxillary and maxillary^ 
bones, which are astonishingly varied, as may be seen from the 
annexed figures showing the open mouths of a few of the most . 
remarkable types. As I have already pointed out, the character ^ 
often given as diagnostic of thi^ family, viz. the maxillary 
forming part of the oral bolder, is not iibsolutely constant ; this 
bone is often much reduced,, and it is entirely excluded from the^ 
mouth in Ichthyohorus and*^ The branchiostegal rays 
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QiiiiibBr 3 to 5 only. The fins never hear pun^nt spines, and 
the ventrals have 6 to 13 rays. Barbels are absent. In most 
of the herbivorous forms the brain-case is produced forward to 
the nasal capsule, whilst in most of the carnivorous forms they 








Fig. 349.-— Open mouths of Ohaxacmidae. (After MtiUer and Troschel.y A, Mcitm>do% 
trah,ira ; B, PMucina argentine; C. Brycon falGatus ; D, Ohdloey^ angvZatiA; 
E, Sm'dsaVm rhomhms ; F, DistichoGim niloticus, %* - 


are- separated by an in^erorbital septum ; bui there are exceptions 
to this correlation, and as otherwise closely related genera may 
differ in this respect, I have not been ibie to make use of the 
character ii^ defining subfamilies. 
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The air-bladder is divided into an anterior and a posterior 
part by a constriction ; the posterior part is the longer, and its 
anterior portion is cellular in Erytlirinus and Lehiasina, Pyloric 
appendages to the stomach, which are constantly absent in the 
Cyprinids, are more or less numerous. An accessory respiratory 
organ in a diverticulum above the fourth branchial arch has 
been observed in Xenocliarax and Citlmrinus. 

The appearance and habits of the genera which compose this 
family vary greatly. Some resemble the Cyprinids and are 
mainly vegetarians, whilst others recall Salmonids and Pike. 
Among the most formidable are Hydrocyon, the Dogs of the Water, 
or Kelb-el-Bahr of the Arabs, with their powerful jaws with 



Fig. 350. — JSydrocyon golmth^ from, the Congo. nat. size. 


shark-like teeth, visible when the mouth is closed, and which grow 
to the size of the Salmon. The five known species inhabit the Nile 
and the rivers and lakes of tropical Africa. No less ferocious are 
the " Piranha ” or " Cariba ” (Serrasalmd) of South America, whose 
bite has been compared to the cut of a razor. They abound in 
some rivers and are much dreaded by people having to enter the 
water, as they fiercely bite ojff big pieces of fiesh as with a pair 
of scissors, and the smell of blood is said to attract them by 
thousands ; they show a great tenacity of life and can remain for 
hours out of the water. Serrasalmo mger has been observed by 
Schomburgk to produce a grunting noise in the water. Salminus 
oriignianus, of the Plate Biver- « Dorado ” of the Spaniards, which 
reaches a length of 3 feet, has the predacious habits of the Pike, 
and follows other fishes moving in shoals ; its fiesh is much valued, 
although very full of bones, like that of all Oharacinids. 
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As an example of phytophagous types may be mentioned 
the Moon-Fish of the Nile {Oitharinus gtoffroyi), with its feeble 
dentition, deep compressed body, and falciform dorsal fin ; it is 
often represented on the monuments of the ancient Egyptians.^ 

Fam. 2. Gyxxmotidae. — Mouth non-protractile, bordered by 
the praemaxillaries and the maxillaries, the latter sometimes 
much reduced ; jaws usually toothed. Parietal bones united in 
a sagittal suture, or separated by a fontanelle ; opercular bones 
well developed; symplectic present. Pharyngeal bones normal, 
with small teeth. Anterior ribs sessile, the posterior inserted 
on transverse processes ; epipleurals and epineurals. Body much 
elongate. Eel-like, naked or scaly ; dorsal fin absent or reduced 
to an adipose strip ; anal very long ; caudal rudimentary or 
absent;^ ventrals absent. Vent under the head or at a very 
short distance behind the throat. Gill-openings narrow. 

In spite of their external appearance, these fishes have 
nothing to do with the Eels ; they are strongly modified, 
degraded Characinids, as first pointed out by Eeinhardt. The 
few genera and species (about 30) are confined to the fresh 
waters of Central and South America. No fossils are known. 
Eight genera may be distinguished : — 

A. A cranial fontanelle ; maxillary bone larger than the praemaxillary ; 

anterior nostril on the upper surface of the head ; vent below the 
head; body scaly: Stemopygusy Eigmmannia, Stemarchus, Rham^ 
phosternarchus, Rhamphichthys^ Steatogmys, 

B. No cranial fontanelle ; maxillary bone very small ; anterior nostril 

on the upper lip ; vent on the throat, 
a. Body scaly : Carolus, 
h. Body naked ; an electric organ : Gymnotus. 

The mouth is small or very small, and the modifications of 
the snout in the genera Sternarchus and RhamphicTithys recall 
those noticed' among the Mormyridae. The air-bladder is 
divided into an anterior and a posterior part, united by a slender 
duct.® The vertebrae vary in number from 70 {Sternopygus) 
to 240 {Oymnotus), Gymnotus is unique in thitf sub-order in 
having as many as 8 pterygials (actinosts) to the pectoral fin, 
as in Anguilla, 

^ On the anatomy of the Oharacinidae, cf. Sagemehl, Morphol. Jahrh, x. 1885, ' 
p. 102, and xii. 1887, p. 307, and Rowntree, Tr. Linn. Soc, ix. 1903, p. 247. 

® The end of the tail, when injured, is easily reproduced. As in Lizards, the 
axis of the regenerated part is an undivided calcified tube. 

® Cf. Reinhardt, Arch. f. Naturg. 1854, p. 159. 
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The best known member of this family is the so-called ^ 
Electric Eel (Gymnotus electricus), of the Orinoco, Amazons, and 



intermediate river-systems. It grows to a length of 8 feet 
and the thickness of a man’s thigh, and is much feared for the 
electric shocks it is able to discharge. The “ Tremblador,” as 
it is called by the Spanish-speaking inhabitants of the Orinoco 
district, is found only in marshes and in comparatively shallow 
parts of rivers, to the great annoyance of travellers who have 
to ford at such points, beasts of burden being frequently knocked 
down by the electric shock. Specimens have often been ex- 
hibited alive in this country; two brought to London in the 
' year 1842, neither of them weighing more than one pound, had 
by 1848 reached the weights of 40 and 50 pounds respectively. 
, About four-fifths of the length of the fish is occupied by the 
tail, which contains the electric organ ; this is formed by modified 
muscular tissu^ and consists of two huge masses, longitudinal 
bands or columns, of cells filled with a jelly-like substance, 
occupying the whole of the caudal region below the vertebral 
column and separated by a narrow median septum; a smaller 
body, of similar structure, extends along each side at the base 
of the anal fin. The whole* apparatus is supplied with a great 
number of nerves branching from the spinal nerves. The 
electrical apparatus is exercisecf by the will of the fish, even to 
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a distance, but this faculty is exhausted by continuous employ- 
ment, and is recovered during repose. Although apparently 
not exempt from exaggeration and fable, Humboldt’s account in 
Observations de Zoologie, p. 497, is recommended for further 
information on the habits and modes of capture of Oymnotus} 

Fam. 3. Cyprinidae. — Mouth usually more or less protractile, 
toothless, bordered by the praemaxillaries and the maxillaries, or, 
more frequently by the praemaxillaries only. Parietal bones 
united in a sagittal suture, or separated by a fontanelle ; oper- 
cular bones well developed ; symplectic present. Lower pharyn- 
geal bones falciform, subparallel to the branchial arches, pro- 
vided with teeth arranged in one, two, or three series, and often 
remarkably specialised. Eibs mostly sessile ; no parapophyses in 
the thoracic region ; epiplemrals and epineurals, mostly free, 
floating. Pectoral fins inserted very low down, folding like the 
ventrals. Body naked or scaly. No adipose dorsal fin. 

The brain-case is produced forward to the nasal capsule. 
The branchiostegal rays are reduced to 3 ; the branchiostegal 
membrane is usually more . or less extensively grown to the 
isthmus. The suborbital branch of the sensory canals is usually 
produced on the operculum, as in the Characinidae. The ventral 
rays number 7 to 12, rarely 5 or 6. Pyloric appendages to the 
stomach are absent. 

Freshwater fishes feeding on vegetable substances or small 
animals, and dispersed over the whole world with the exception 
of South America, Madagascar, Papuasia, and Australasia. The 
species are exceedingly numerous, about 1300 being known, 
referable to four sub-families, as proposed by Sagemehl. 

(i.) Catostominae. — Margin of upper jaw formed in the middle 
by the small praemaxillaries and on the sides by the maxillaries, 
which are hidden in thick fleshy lips ; no barbels ; pharyngeal 
teeth in a single row, very numerous, comb-like; air-bladde^ 
large, divided into two or three parts by transverse constrictions, 
not surrounded by a bony capsule. Mostly from* North America ; 
two species from China and one from Eastern Siberia. Fossil 
in the Lower Tertiary of North America. 

Principal genera: — Solerognafhus, Garpiodes, Oatostomus, Moxo^ 
stoma. 

1 For the anatomy and physiology, cf. 0. Sachs’s posthumous work, Untersuch,- 
UThgen am ZitUraail, edited by E. du Bois-Reymond (Leipzig, 1881). 
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(ii.) Oyprininae. — Maxillaries not bordering the mouth ; bar- 
bels absent, or one or two pairs; pharyngeal teeth in one to 
three rows, in small number, often very large, and working 
against a sclerous plate attached ,to a ventral process of the basi- 
occipital, which extends under the anterior vertebrae. Air- 
bladder usually large and divided into an anterior and a posterior 
part, rarely tripartite, not surrounded by a bony capsule. The 
great bulk of the family, represented in every patt of its range. 
Eemains of several of the existing genera have been found in 
Oligocene and later' beds of Europe, Sumatra, and North America. 

Principal genera: — Gyprinus, CcUla, Gatlocarpio, Osteochibis, 
Zdbeo, Ziscognathus, Psilorhynclius, Capoeta, Barlus, Qobio, Pseudo- 
goiio, ScLu/rogohio, Bhinogoiio, Oveinus, SehizothoTax, PtyohobaThus, 
Gymnocypris, Diptychus, Aulopyge, Cemtichthys, Pimepliales, Gam- 
postoma^ Goehlognafhus, JExoglossumt Meda, Lepidomeda, Bhinich- 
thys, BoMeichthys, Leptolarhus, Baslora, Luciosoma, Nuria, Am- 
tlypharyngodon, Gyprinion, Semiplotus, Xenocypris, Leueiscus, 
Tinea, Leucosomus, Ghondrostoma, Achilognathus, Bhodeus, JDanio, 
Pteropsarion, Mypophthalmichthys, Abramis, Nematabramis, 
Aspius, Lemaspius, Alburnus, Barilius, Bola, Neobola, Ghelae- 
thiops, Gliela, Gulter, Pelecus, Parapelecus, Gachms, OpsariicMIiys, 
Scombrocypris, Squaliobarbus, I/uoiobrama, 

(iii.) COBITIDINAE. — Maxillaries not bordering the mouth; 
barbels three to six pairs ; pharyngeal teeth in one row, in mode- 
rate number. Anterior part of the air-bladder divided into a 
right and left chamber separated by a constriction) and enclosed 
in a bony capsule, the posterior part free, or absent. Loaches, 
characterised externally by a low, elongate body, without or with 
minute scales. Europe, Asia, Abyssinia. Miocene of Oeningen. 

Principal genera : — Botia, Lefua, Liplophysa, Nemachilus, Mis- 
gwrnus, Gobitis, Lepidocephalichthys, Acanthophthalmus, Eucir- 
rJiichthys, Apua. 

(iv.) Homaloptbkinae. — Maxillaries not bordering the mouth, 
which is inferior ; barbels three or four pairs ; pharyngeal teeth in 
one row, in moderate number. Air-bladder rudimentary, divided 
into two lateral halves, encased in a bony capsule. Mountain- 
forms with depressed head and horizontally expanded paired fins. 
China, India, Further India, Malay Peninsula and Archipelago. 
Genera : — Homaloptera, Selgia, Glaniopsis, Gastromyzon, 

The recently described CfyrinocMlus, from Borneo, resembling 
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Homcdojptera in habit, with two gill-clefts on each side, an upper 
and a lower, a tadpole-like mouth without barbels, and a small, 
free air-bladder, should probably be regarded as the type of a 
fifth sub-family. 

Many of the genera of the Cyprininae are partly founded on 
the shape and the disposition of the 
pharyngeal teeth, which, adapted to 
various requirements, may be conical, 
hooked, spoon-shaped, molariform, etc., 
etc. The importance attached to the dis- 
position of tlu-se teeth in one, two, or 
three series for the definition of genera, Fia. 352. — ^Lower pharyngeais of 
has been rather exaggerated.^ iropi<fotepi». 

The Cyprinids constitute the majority of the freshwater fishes 
in Europe, Asia, and Forth Aroerica; they are comparatively 
few (about 100 species) in Africa, where they coexist with the 



rio. 358 . — Labeo falc^er, from the Congo, showing nuptial tuhercles on the snout. 

^ nat. size. 


Characinids. Some, like the Carp (Gyprinus carpio) and the 
Tench {Tinea mlgaris), are sluggish, except during the breeding 
season, when they show great excitement and indulge in leaps 
out of the water ; others, like the Bleak {Albv/rnus lucidus) are 
constantly on the move in large shoals near the surface ; whilst 
others again, like the M^iriki of Lake Tanganyika (Barbus 
tropidolepis), behave after the manner of Salmon and Trout, 

^ For an illustrated account of the principal types of pharyngeal ^eth, of. 
Heckel, Emsegger's Eeism, i. p. 1001, pi. i. (1843). On their variations in certain 
European species, of. Heincke, L&iuikart Festsefvrift^ p. 86 (1892). 
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travelling long distances, against rapids and over waterfalls, to 
reach their breeding places at the heads of rivers. During the 
breeding season, the males of many species assume a more 
brilliant livery, or develop pearl-like or spiny excrescences on 
various parts of the head, or also on the body and fins.^ Cypriuids 
are oviparous, with the exception of a small Barbel from Natal, dis- 
covered and described by Prof. Max Weber as Barhm vivi2)ams, 

A most striking instance of symbiosis is offered by a little 
Carp -like fish of Central Europe, the Bitterling” {Bhodeus 
amarus). The genital papilla of the female acquires a great 
development during the breeding season, becoming pi'oduced into 
a tube nearly as long as the fish itself; by means of this ovi- 
positor the comparatively few and remarkably large eggs, measur- 
ing 3 millimetres in diameter — the fish being only 60 to 80 
millimetres long — are introduced through the gaping valves, 
between the branchial laminae of pond mussels (JTnio and 
Anodonta) where, after being inseminated, they undergo their 
development, the fry leaving their host about a month later, 
having attained a length of 10 or 11 millimetres.'*^ The mollusc 
reciprocates by throwing off its embryos on the parent fish, in 
the skin of which they remain encysted for some time, tlie 
period of reproduction of the fish and mussel coinciding. 

Some members of this family grow to a very large size, — 4 to 
6 feet ; such is the case with the Carp, a native of Asia, intro- 
duced into England towards the beginning of the seventeenth 
century ; the Catla {Gatla l)ucUa%(ini) of India, Burma, and Siam ; 
the Mahaseer (Barbus raosal) of the mountain streams of Asia, 
the scales of which may be as large as the palm of a hand ; and 
Syjpojphthalmiclitliys molitrix of China and Manchuria, remark- 
able for the low position of the eyes, the fusion of the gill-rakers 
into thin plates of spongious appearance, which must act as a 
most efficient sifting apparatus, and the presence of an involuted 
problematic superbranchial organ to each branchial arch.® 

Among well-known aberrations produced by artificial selection 
may be mentioned the '' Leather Carp,” a race in which the 
scales are either lost or much reduced in number, and enlarged 

^ Of. :^ndelot, Sci. Nat. (6), vii. 1867, p. 339, and Leydig, ‘‘Unters. ' 
Anat. II. Histol. d. Thiere ” (1886). 

P- 5 Olt, wiss. ^ool 

Iv. 1393, p. 543 ; Cu4not, Bull. Soc. Bool. 'Frcmce, 1898, p. 53. 

Boiilenger, A7in. and Mag. Nat, Mist. (7), viii. 1901, p. 186. 
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along the lateral line and the back, and the Gold-Fish, a variety 
of Cy^prinus carassius, remarkable for its golden or bright red 
colour, or its perfect albinism, as well as its monstrous form the 
Telescope Fish, with enormously projecting eyes, and enlarged, 
horizontally spread caudal Hn} This family has also yielded 
numerous more or less well-established examples of hybridism, 
congeneric and digeneric, originally described as distinct species, 
the produce of which is believed to be in some cases fertile for 
at least one generation. 

The crystalline silvery colouring matter of various Cyprinids 
is said to have been employed from time immemorial for orna- 
mental purposes by the Chinese. The well-known and important 
industry of “ Essence Orientale ” and artificial pearls, carried on 
in France and Germany with the scales of the Bleak, was not 
introduced before the middle of the seventeenth century. 



Fig. 354. — Pond Loach {Misgurnus fossilis)^ -with lower view of month. J natural size. 

The Loaches, Cobitidinae, which form a very natural sub-family, 
are small fishes, few species growing to a foot in length, mostly 
living in small streams and ponds. Many delight in the mud 
at the bottom, in which they move like Eels. In some cases, the 
branchial respiration appears to be insufficient, and the intestinal 
tract acts as an accessory breathing organ. The air-bladder, 
which is partially encased in a bony capsule, may be so reduced 
as to lose its hydrostatic functions and becomes transformed into 
a sensory organ, its outer exposed surface being connected with 
the skin by a meatus between the bands of muscle, and convey- 
ing the thermo- barometrical impressions to the auditory nerves ; 
hence the name of “ Wetterfisch,” by which Loaches are known 
in some parts of Germany. 

The Homalopterinae are more or less perfectly adapted to life 
in rapid streams, the most remarkable in this respect being 
^ W'atase, Joum. Ooll. Sd. Jwpom, i. 1S87, p. 247, 
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Gastromyzon of North Borneo, in wliioli tho pet‘toraI and ventral 
fins are much expanded to form, with tlio belly, a sueker by 
which the fish adhere to the stones of nujuntaiii torrents, showing 
a remarkable analogy to Emstoma among the Siluritls.* 



Fig. 355 . — GaMmnyzon honimmSt vtnitml viow, imt.ur.il sizi*. 


Fam. 4. Siluridae.— Mouth non-protractile, bonleml by the 
praemaxillaries and the inaxUlaries, oi' by the praejuaxillaries 
only, the maxillaries being often rudimentary and aup])oi’ting the 
base of a barbel; jaws usually toothed. l‘aru‘tal bones usually 
confluent with the supraoccipital, forming a single large plate 
(parieto-oecipital) ; symplectic and suboperculum alwcnt. Pha- 
ryngeal bones normal, with small teeth. Ribs attm-lied to the 
lower surface of long parapophyses ; epipleurols absent. Pectoral 
fins inserted very low down, folding like the vontrals, often armed, 
like the dorsal, with a strong bony spine. Body nuked or with 
bony plates. An adipose dorsal flu often present. One to four 
pairs of barbels. 


The skull and the opercular apparatus show a reduction in the 
number of elements as compared with the Churucinids and 
Cyprinids, such as the absence of the metapterygoid, the often 
rudimentary, rod.-like condition of the palatine, and the fusion of 
the parietals with the supraoccipitaL* The scapular arch is 
solidly united to the skull and is often very massive, and the 
occiput may be connected with the base of the dorsal fin by a 
buckler formed by the expansion of the first and second inter- 
neural bones. The pterygials or supports of the pectoral rays 
are large and reduced to two or three.® Teeth are rarely present 

B 4 RQ anatomy of tha Cyprinids, of. Sagemehl, Morphol. Jaiirl. xvii. 1891, 


* Of. Boulengar, “ Poissons du Basain du Congo,” p. 238 (1901). 

In SxoOoma, these bones are two in number and so elongate as to resemble the 
condition charactenstic of the Pediculati. 
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on the maxillary bones (Biplomystes, EutropiicUhys), being 
usually confined to the praemaxillaries and dentaries ; they often 
occur on the palate. The branchiostegal rays vary from 4 to 
17 . The lips are sometimes much developed, and may form a 
sucking disk, as in JEucMlichthys and Uxostoma. As in the 
Cyprinids, the pungent spines which may arm the fins have 
nothing in common with the true spines of Acanthopterygians ; 
they result from the co-ossification, with age, of successive articles ; 
but, contrary to the condition in the Cyprinids, the axis of the spine 
is single, not double. The ventral rays vary from 6 to 1 6, 6 being 
the most frequent number. Some of the exterior vertebrae may 
be solidly fused together, and also with the occipito-nuchal 
buckler. Prof. Eamsay Wright^ has shown, by a study of the 
development, that the complex which follows the first vertebra, 
which is more or less rudimentary, if distinct, represents^ the 
fusion of the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th vertebrae, without even nerve- 
foramina denoting its compound origin ; the first, strongly 
developed, transverse process represents that of the 4th vertebra. 
The air-bladder is usually large and trilocular, but additional 
septa may greatly complicate its structure, and external diverticula 
may also exist it may be more or less reduced and entirely or 
partially enclosed in a bilateral bony capsule formed by the 
transverse processes of the vertebrae, and sometimes (Nemato- 
genys) ankylosed to the skull In a few genera, like Cetopsis, the 
air-bladder seems to be altogether absent : it is reduced to two 
small oval sacs encased in the large compound anterior vertebra. 
As in Loaches, the air-bladder is often in immediate contact with 
the skin behind the shoulder-girdle. The intestinal tract may 
be simple and short (carnivorous forms) or extremely long and 
convoluted (Oallichthys) ; as in Cyprinids, pyloric appendages are 
absent. 

Cat-Fishes, as Silurids are usually called, are a large family 
embracing some 1000 species, spread over the freshwaters of all 
parts of the world, but mostly from between the tropica® Only 
a few are marine (Flotosus, Arius, GalmhtKys). 

This family may be divided into eight sub-families 

^ Ptoc. Ctmad, Inst. (2) ii. 1884, p. 376. 

® Of. Bridge and Haddon, Phil. Tram. E. Soc, clxxxiv. 1893, p. 65. 

^ The absence of these fishes from the United States west of the Bockj Mountains 
is very remarkable. Amiurus nehuloms was introduced about 1877 into some parts 
of California, where it is said to be now excessively abundant. 
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(i.) Claeiinae. — Dorsal and anal fins veiy long, extending to 
the caudal ; gill-membranes free, or narrowly united to the 
isthmus. Asiatic- African genera : Glariafi, irctcrolTanch%is, PZo- 
tosus. Asiatic- Australian : Gopidoglams. Asiatic : Gmnoglanu, 
African: Glarialldbes, Allabenclidgs, Gymnalhihcs, Ghannalalos, 
Australian : Gnidoglanis. 

(ii.) SiLTJEiNAE. — Dorsal fin very short or absent, anal very 
long ; gill-membranes free. Europaeo-Asiu-tic : Silurm. Asiatic : 
Siliirodon, Sihirichthys, Saccolwanchus, Wallago, Belodonticlithy^^ 
Grygtopterus, Galliclirous, Hemisihmis, AiliiclitUys, Ailia, SchiU 
Uchthys, Lms, Pseudeutropius, Pangasius, Ostrogcniosus, Eeli- 
coplidguB^ SiloudicL African : Eutropius, JScJiilhc, SiluvanodoTi^ 
Physailia, Pamilia. Australian : Evmeda, EeosiluTus. 

(iii.) Bageinae. — Dorsal fin short, followed by a more or less 
elongate adipose fin; anal short or moderate; gill-membranes 
free. Asia, Africa, America, Australia: Arius, Asia and 
America : Amiurus. Asiatic : Macrones, Pseudohugrus, Liocassis, 
Bagroides, BagHcUhyB, Rita, AcrochordonicUhys, Acysis, Olym, 
Eemipimelodus, African : Bagrus, Glarotes, Ghrysichthys, Oephyro- 
glams, Auchenoglanis, Notoglanidium, Anoplopterus, Galeichthys. 
American : Diplomystes, Paradiplomystes, AehmcUliys, Genidens, 
Noturus, Gallophysus, Pimelod%s, Pimelodina, Nanoglanis, Hepta- 
ptevus, Ncnifiatogenys, Pariolius, PlTinavipus, CoTiovliyTichus, Noto- 
glanis, Gallophysus, SorioUm, Piramutana, Bagropsis, Seiades, 
Australian: Nedystoma, Pachyula, 

(iv.) Doeadikae. — ^A short-rayed dorsal fin and an adipose, the 
latter sometimes replaced by a second rayed dorsal ; anal short 
or moderate; gill-clefts more or less widely interrupted below. 
African: Synodontis, Ghiloglanis, Atopoohilus, EnqUliehthys, 
Eochocus, Doumea, Phractura, Paraphractura, And&rsoma, 
P'iochyglanis, Belonoglanis. Asiatic: Bagarius, Olyptostermm, 
Gagata, Psmdechmds, Exostoma, Sisor, Breitemteinia, Sosia, Ghaoa, 
South American : Doras, Oxydoras, Leptodoras, Physopyuds, 
Glanidium, Gentromochlus, Wsrtheimeria, Cetopsis. 

(v.) MAirOPTBRUEiNAB. — No rayed dorsal fin, an adipose ; anal 
short; gill-clefts interrupted below. African: Mcdopterwrus, 

(yL) Callichthyinae. Dorsal, anal, and adipose fins short; 
ody completely euirassed; praemaxillaries much reduced, the 
border of the upper jaw formed 'mainly by the maxiUaries. 
bouth American : GallicUhys, Gorydoras 
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(vii.) Hypophthalminae. — ^Dorsal fin short, behind the ven- 
trals, anal long; gill-clefts wide or interrupted below. South 
American : AgeniosuSy Tmchelyopterm, Auclienipterus, Ejpajpteoms, 
Tetranematiclithys, Hyjpojphthalmus, Helogenes, 

(viii.) Trichomycteeinae. — Dorsal fin short, far back, behind 
the ventrals ; no adipose fin ; anal short ; operculum and inter- 
operculum armed with erectile spines. South American : 
Tricliomycterus, Ereinophilus, Stegophilus, Vandellia^ Aca%~ 
tkopoma. 

Om’ knowledge of the distribution in time of the Silurids 
is still very scanty, and throws no light on the derivation of 
the group. Arius, and two genera apparently related to 
it, Bhineaster and Bucldandium., have left remains in the 
Eocene of Europe and North America, and traces of various 
recent genera have been found in later Tertiary deposits 
in Europe, Asia, and North and South America. 

The habits of the Silurids are extremely diversified, and 
the shape of the body varies accordingly. The body .may be 
very short and the head enormous and excessively depressed, 
for instance in the Indo-Burmese Chaca lopMoides, which, as its 
name implies, resembles the Fishing-Frog or Angler ; stout and 
CottiLS-YikQ in some South American Pimelodus\ Loach -like 
in Tricliomycterus and Stegophilus) more or less Eel-shaped in 
ClciTias and its allies, etc. ; the extreme of slenderness obtains in 
the African Ghannalctbes^ the body being excessively elongate 
(over 100 vertebrae), the ventral fins absent, and the pectorals 
rudimentary or absent. Among other remarkable forms may 
be mentioned the Indian Sisor, which resembles Aspredo, and in 
which the upper caudal ray is much thickened and greatly 
prolonged ; Pseudecheneis, living in rapids of the Himalayas and 
Khasia hills, provided with a transversely plaited ventral disk 
between the pectoral fins; the African Phraetum and Ander- 
sonicLf resembling LoricccTia; and the likewise African Pelonoglctnis, 
comparable to a Needle-Fish. The spines which so frequently 
arm the dorsal and pectoral fins may be barbed or serrated, 
and constitute formidable defensive weapons ; in the South 
American Ageniosus valeTbcienuesi, the maxillary bone is trans- 
formed into a strong, barbed, erectile spine, replacing the 
barbel. Stings of even the smaller Cat-Fish are at least 
as painful as that of a bee, and this is probably due to some 
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poisonous property of the dermal secretion of the Fish. Cope 
believed an orifice at or above the axil of the pectoral fin in » 
Noturus to be the opening of the duct of a poison-gland ; " from 
it may frequently be drawn a solid gelatinous style ending in a 
tripod, each limb of which is dichotomously divided into short 
branches of regular length.” I think this condition of things 
has nothing to do with a poison-organ, and is merely a repetition 
of what is observed in Loaches and in the Oharacinid Xeno- 
chamx, where I have found a gelatinous substance filling the 
short duct by which the membrane of the air-bladder is placed 
in communication with the skin and the sensory organ of the 
lateral line. Most Silurids can live in very foul water, taking in 
air from the surface, and spend a comparatively long time out of 
the water, without being possessed of any special apparatus for 
atmospheric respiration. A few genera, however, are provided ^ 



Fig. 356. — Harmout, Clarim angwUlaris (after Valencienaes). J nat. size. 


with an accessory breathing organ : in OlaricbS, Heterolranclnis, and 
allies, there is a dendritic superbranchial organ, in Saccobranchus 
a long air-sac, extending from the first branchial cleft along the 
side of the body, as described above, p. 295 ; and these Fish can 
live for days on land. Glarias lazera has been observed, in Sene- 
gambia, to spend several months of the dry season in burrows, 
from which it emerges at night to crawl about in search of food. 
Many Silurids, but especially Doras and Synodontis, are known 
to produce sounds in and out of the water by means of a special 
mechanism of the air-bladder and the processes of the vertebrae 
above it, combined with the movements of the pectoral spine 
grinding in the glenoid cavity.^ In South America, Doras has been 
observed to move rapidly on land, projecting itself forward on the 
pectoral spines by the elastic spring of the tail, travelling long 
journeys over land, from one d^ing pond to another, spending 
whole nights on the way ; these migrations sometimes take place 

1 Cf. SSrensen, O. R Ac. Sd. Izxxviii. 1879, p. 1042, and “ Lydorgane hos Fiske 
(Copenhagen, 1884) ; Bridge and Haddon, Iv. 1894, p. 439. 
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in numerous bands, baskets of the small Fish being filled by 
the Indians who come across them.^ The African Synodontis 
are much in the habit of floating or swimming leisurely on the 
surface with the belly in the air, as was well known to the 
ancient Egyptians, who have frequently depicted the Fish in 
this anomalous position. A curious fact in connexion with 
this habit is that 8, menibranaceus and 8, hatensodciy in which 
it has most frequently been observed, show an inversion of the 
ordinary mode of coloration, the lower parts being dark brown 



Fig. 357 . — Synodontis decorus^ from the Congo. ^ nat. size. 


or black and the upper pale silvery grey. The electric Cat-Fish 
(Malojpterurus electricus), is also a native of Africa, occurring all 
over the tropical parts of that continent and also in the Lower 
ITile, growing to a length of three feet. Its flesh is more 
esteemed than that of other Silurids. It avoids light and is slow 
in its movements. The electrical apparatus differs absolutely 
from that of all other Fishes, being derived from the integument, 
belonging to the glandular system, and surrounding the whole 
body with a thick coat of grease or gelatinous substance; the 
apparatus is governed by a single nerve on each side proceeding 
from a huge ganglionic cell at the anterior extremity of the spinal 
cord.^ The shocks given by Malopterurus are very powerful, and 
the Fish is called “ Eaad ” by the Arabs, a name which means 

thunder.” Kept in an aquarium with other Fishes, even of the 
same species, the “ Raad ” soon kills its companions. 

^ Cf. HancQck, 2ool, Jmm. iv. 1829, p. 242. 

^ Cf. G. Fritsch, ''Die Elektrischen Fische, L Malopterwrus" (Leipzig, 1887) ; E. 
Ballowitz, "Das elektrische Organ des Afnkanisclien Zitterwelses ” (Jena, 1899). 
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In this family the eggs and young are usually looked after by 
the parents. Aristotle observed that the male of the European 
Silurus glanis watches over and defends the eggs. In one of 
the commonest ITorth American Cat-Fishes, Aviiurus nehulosus, 
a species which has been largely introduced into some parts of 
Europe of late, now thriving in many ponds and more or less 
polluted streams of the Continent, the eggs are deposited near 
the banks of weedy ponds and rivers without currents, in con- 
cealed places beneath logs, stumps, or even in pails- or other 
receptacles, failing which both parents join in excavating a sort ’ 
of nest in the mud, a work often requiring two or three days of 
incessant labour. The male watches over the eggs, and later 
leads the young in great schools near the shore, seemingly caring 
for them as the hen for her chickens.^ The Doras and the 
Callichthys of South America, according to Hancock^ and Vipan,® 



Fig. 358. CctllicJithys littorcLliSy from Soutli Americci. § nat. size. 


build regular nests of grass or leaves, sometimes placed in a hole 
scooped out in the bank, in which they cover their eggs and 
defend them, male and female sharing in -this parental duty. In 
the likewise South American Corydoras (Callichthys paleatu^, as 
observed by Carbonnier,^ a lengthy courtship takes place, followed 
by an embrace, during which the female receives the seminal 
fluid in a sort of pouch formed by the folded membranes of hej? 
ventral flns , immediately after, five or six eggs are produced and 
received in the pouch, to be afterwards carefully placed in a* 
secluded spot. This operation is repeated many times, until Ijhe 
total number of eggs, abdut 250 , have been deposited. In' 

^ Of. Eycleshymer, ATner. Nat 1901, p, 911. 

** ZQoh Jmrti. iv. 1829, p. 245. ' s 183§, p. 330... 

^ Bult Soc. ZoqI. Fr(mc6f 1880, p. 288. * 
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accordance with these pairing habits, the pectoral spines of the 
male, which are used in amplexation, are longer and stronger 
than those of the female. These Fish are monogamous, and both 
parents remain by the side of the nest, furiously attacking any 
assailant. Dr. E. Semon ^ has made observations in Queensland 
on the habits of Arius australis, which builds nests in the sandy 
bed of the Burnett Eiver. These nests consist of circular basin- 
like excavations, about 20 inches in diameter, at the bottom of 
which the eggs are laid, and covered over by several layers 
of large stones. A still more efficient protection is afforded 
their progeny by the marine and estuarine species of Arius, ^ 
Galeichthys^ and Osteogeniosus,^ the male, more rarely the female, 
carrying the eggs in the mouth and pharynx ; these eggs, few in 
number, are remarkably large, measuring as much as 17 or 18 
millimetres in diameter in Arius commersonii, a Fish of three or 
four feet in length. According to Babuchin, Malojpterurus also is 
said by the Nile fishermen to shelter its fry in the mouth. 

Some of the Silurids attain to a very large size. Among these is 
the type of the family, Silurus glanis, the Weis ” of the Germans, 
its only European representative, which occurs over a great part of 
Europe, but is absent from the British Isles, France, the Spanish 
Peninsula, and Italy. It is most abundant in the Danube basin, 
where it sometimes reaches a length of 1 0 feet or more and a 
weight of 400 lbs. It is the largest strictly fresh-water Fish of 
Europe. Among the smallest species, we have to mention the 
" Candiru ” of Brazil, Vandellia cirrhosa, 60 millimetres in 
length and 3 or 4 in diameter, which is believed to enter and 
ascend the urethra of people bathing, being attracted by the urine ; 
the Fish, having once made its way into the urethra, cannot be 
pulled out again, owing to the erectile spines which arm its gill- 
covers. The natives of some parts of the Amazons are in great 
dread of this Fish, and protect themselves when entering the 
water by wearing a sheath formed of a small, minutely-perforated 
cocoanut-shell suspended from a belt of palm-fibres.® Accoilling 

^ Zool. Forsch. Au$tral, v, ii. 1895, p. 273. See also Wyman, Amer, Joum, 
ScL, (2) xxvii., 1859, p. 12 ; Hensel, Arch.f, N<xb, 18^0, p. 70 ; Turner, J, Anat. 
and FhysioL i. 1867, p. 78. 

2 Cf. H. V. Iliering, JBioV Oentralbl, viii. 1888, p. 298. 

3 Cf. Boulenger, F.Z.S, 1891, p. 148. ^ Cf. Day, Fish. Ind, 1878^^p. 456. 

® Cf. Boulenger, F.Z.S. 1897, pp. 90(1 and 920 ; Jobert, Arch, de FarasitoL L 

1898, p. 493. 
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to Eeinhardt ^ the allied Stegoioliilus insicliosiLS, a small colour- 
less Fish, 30 to 40 mm. long, from Brazil and Argentine, lives 
parasitically in the gill-cavity of large Cat-Fishes {Platystoma), 
Dr. F. Silvestri has noticed that it sucks tlie blood in the 
gills of Platystoma coruscans^ a Silurid growing to a length of 

6 feet. 

Pam. 5. Loricariidae. — Distinguished from the preceding by ' 
the sessile ribs and the absence of the transverse processes in the 
praecaudal vertebrae, which have bifid neural spines. The air- 
bladder is always much reduced, and enclosed in a right and a left 
bony capsule formed by the skull and the anterior vertebrae. Gill- 
openings narrow clefts. The mouth is inferior, with more or 



Pig. 359. — Upper view of heads of Cliaetostomus cirrhositSj male and female. (Nat. size.) 


less developed circular lips and feeble dentition; it is used as a 
sucker, by which the Fish fixes itself to any hard object with such 
strength that it cannot be pulled off without great difficulty. 
The teeth are usually slender and bicuspid. The food consists of 
very small prey and more or less putrefied organic substances, 
the intestine being usually extremely elongate and much con- 
voluted. The habits of these Fish are very little known, but the 
fact that the males of many species have the pectoral fins much 
stronger than the females renders it probable that they pair like 
^ Vidensk. Meddel (Copenhagen), 1868, p. 79. 
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Callichthys. There are other sexual differences in many species 
of Plecostomus, Cliaetostomus, and Loricaria, as the presence of 
dermal tentacles on the snout (see Fig. 359), or of hair-like 
bristles on various parts of the head and fins in the males, which 
are usually of larger size. 

About 200 species are known, all from the tropical and sub- 
tropical parts of Central and South America. The largest species 
(Ghaetostomus gigas) measures 2^ feet ; many are of very small 
size.^ The genera may be referred to two sub-families : — 

(i.) Arginae. — Body naked ; ribs strong. Arges, Stygogenes, 
Astrobl&pus, 

(ii.) Loricariinae. — Body cuirassed by bony plates ; ribs very 
slender. Plecostomus, Liposarcus^ ChaetostomuSf Cochliodon, 
PterygojplicMhys, EMnelepis, AcaTithicus, Otocinclus, Hypopto- 
poma, Loricaria, Acestra. 



The “Prenadillas” of the Andes, Arges and Stygogenes, were 
believed to live in subterranean waters within the bowels of active 
volcanoes, and to be ejected with streams of mud and water during 
eruptions, a story that has been repeated by Humboldt, The 
fact is that they live in small torrents at great altitudes (up to 
10,700 feet), and are swept down during periods of disturbance 
caused by the eruption of the volcano.^ The members of the sub- 
family Loricariinae vary much in the shape of the body, which 
may be short and stout, or more or less slender, the extreme in the 
latter respect being attained by the species of the genus Acestra. 

^ A monograph of these Fishes, by Mr. 0. T. Regan, will shortly appear in the 
Transactions of the Zoological Society. 

^ Cf. Moritz Wagner, Abh. ATcad, Mimch. x. 1866, p. 101, and Whymper, Tran. 
Andes Ecuador, 1892, p. 251. 
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Fam. 6. Aspredinidae. — This family is also closely related 
to the Siluridae. The ribs are sessile as in the Loricariidae, but 
inserted very low down on the centra, which higher up bear 
strong transverse processes. The opercular bone is entirely absent. 
The gill-opening is reduced to a foramen in front of the pectoral 
fin. The head is extremely depressed and the mouth terminal ; 
the tail is very slender ; the body is naked. The air-bladder is ■ 
large and free, the intestinal canal short. Four genera from 
South America : Asjprcdo, JBwwcej^lialus, BunoceidialicUthys, 
DysicMiys. Species 18. Asprcdo, of the Guianas, the largest 
form, reaching to about a foot in length, is remarkable for the 
manner in which the female carries her eggs. The skin of the 
lower parts assumes a spongy condition about the breeding 
season, and the eggs, after being deposited, become attached to 
the lower surface of the head, belly, and paired fins, forming s 
single layer ; each egg becomes connected with the skin of the 
mother by a cup-shaped, pedunculate base, supplied with blood- 
vessels and coated with a layer of epithelium, the formation of 
which is still unexplained.^ 

^ Of. "Wyman, Amcr, Joum. Sci. (2) xxvii. 1859, p. 9, and Vaillant, G, H.Ac. Sd. 
cxxvi. 1898, p. 644. 
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HETEROMI CATOSTEOMI — PEECESOCES ANACANTHINI 

Sub-Order 3. Ssnnbranchii. 

Eel-shaped Pishes without paired fins, with the pectoral arch 
free or suspended from the skuU, and with the anterior vertebrae 
distinct, without Weberian ossicles. Gill-openings confluent into 
a single, ventral slit. Air-bladder absent. 

The structure of the skull conforms to that of typical Malaco- 
pterygians. The praemaxillary and maxillary are well devel- 
oped, the latter placed behind the former, and forming but a very 
small part of the oral border; the symplectic is present; the 
parietals form a long sagittal suture, and separate the frontals 
from the supraoccipital. The vertebrae are very numerous, the 
praecaudal bearing very strong parapophyses, to which short, 
slender ribs are attached. The skin is naked (Symbranchidae) or 
covered with minute scales (Amphipnoidae), and the vertical fins 
are rudimentary, reduced to mere dermal folds. 

Like the Apodes, which they resemble in general appearance, 
these Fishes are no doubt derived from some low type with 
abdominal ventral fins, but whether from the Malacopterygii 
or the Haplomi we have as yet no data from which to conclude. 
Only two families are known. 

Fam. 1. S;^branclLidae. — Post -temporal well developed, 
forked, attached to the skull. Inhabitants of the fresh or 
brackish waters of South-Eastern Asia, Tropical America, Australia, 
and Tasmania. Three genera are known: Symlranchus, with 
two species from India and the Malay region, and one from 
Central and South America ; Monopterus, with a single species 
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from China, Japan, and the Malay region ; and Ohilohranchus, 
with two species from Australia and Tasmania. Although the 
South American SyTribranclius has been observed to live in 
marshes which periodically dry up, the Fish burying itself in the 
mud like a Lepidosiren, the branchiae are fully developed on 
the four branchial arches. In Mono;ptems, of similar habits, the 
branchial laminae are rudimentary, and on three arches only. No 
accessory breathing organ is known to exist. 




Fiq. 361. — Mmopterus jamneTisis, Lower view of head, showing gill-opening (go ) : lower 
view of middle praecaudal vertebrae: and side view of skull and pectoral arch, 
ar, Articular ; hr, branch iostegal rays ; hra^ branchial arches ; cl, clavicle ; d, dentary; 
eot, epiotic ; eth, ethmoid ; /, frontal ; hin, hyomandibular ; iop, interoperculum ; 
m, maxilla ; mpt, metapterygoid ; n, nasal ; op, operculum ; p, parietal ; pm, prae- 
maxilla ; pop, praeoperculum ; ppt, pterygopalatine ; ptte, post - temporal ; 
q, quadrate ; sd, supra-clavicle ; so, supra-occipital ; sop, snboperculum ; sq, squa- 
mosal ; sy, symplectic. 

Fam. 2. Amphipnoidae. — Post-temporal absent, the shoulder- 
girdle free from the skuU. The Cuchia, ^m'phipnous cuchia, the 
sole representative of this family, an inhabitant of the fresh and 
brackish waters of India and Burma, growing to two feet in 
length, is remarkable for the presence of a respiratory air-sac 
on each side of the neck behind the head, communicating 
with the gill-cavity. Of the three branchial arches the second 
alone possesses gill-filaments : the third supports, in their place, 
a thick and semi-transparent tissue; the principal organs of 
respiration are Jwo small bladders, resembling the posterior 
portions of the Ifcigs of snakes, which the animal has the power 
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of filling with air immediately derived from the atmosphere. 
Although covered over by the common integuments, these bladders 
present externally, when inflated, two protuberances of a round 
shape. Of the whole volume of blood contained in the branchial 
artery, one-third passes through the gills and respiratory bladders, 
whilst the other two-thirds are conveyed directly from the heart 
to the aorta without being exposed to the action of the air.^ 
This amphibious Fish, when in the water, constantly rises to the 
surface for the purpose of respiration, and it is often found lying 
in the grassy sides of ponds after the manner of Snakes. 

Sub-Order 4. Apodes. 

Air-bladder, if present, communicating with the digestive tract 
by a duct. Praemaxillaries absent ; the maxillaries, if present, 
separated on the median line by the coalesced ethmoid and 
vomer. Pectoral arch, if present, not connected with and remote 
from the skull ; mesocoracoid arch absent. Fins without spines, 
the ventrals absent. Anterior vertebrae distinct, without Weberian 
ossicles. 

The Apodes or Eels are elongate, serpentiform Fishes with 
naked skin, or with minute scales imbedded in the skin, the 
opercular bones small and completely hidden under the integu- 
ment ; narrow or minute gill -openings ; the vertical fins, if 
present, confluent behind or separated by the projecting tip of the 
tail. The pterygo-palatine arch is often reduced or absent, and 
there is no distinct symplectic ; the supraoccipital bone is small, 
separated from the frontals by the parietals, which meet on the 
middle line. The vertebrae are very numerous (up to 225), and 
the praecaudals bear strong parapophyses, to which short, slender 
ribs may be attached; epineurals are sometimes present. The 
five families into which this sub-order is divided show remarkable 
degrees of simplification of the skull, through reduction or loss 
of either the maxillary or the pterygo-palatine arches. 

There has been much difference of opinion in the determina- 
tion of the bones of the upper jaw in these Fishes. Cuvier regarded 
the lateral bones of the upper jaw as praemaxillaries, Owen and 
Eichardson as palatines (at least in Muraenas), whilst Peters 

1 Of. Taylor, Editib. Jcwm, Sci, v. 1831, p. 33 ; Hyrtl^- VenJcs^r. Ah. Wim, 
siy. 1858, p. 39. On the osteology, c/". Gill, Ptoc, Nat, Mus, siii. 1890, p. 299. 
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and most recent authors have identified them throughout the 
order as maxillaries.^ The conclusion I have come to from the 
examination of numerous skulls belonging to various genera, is 
that the praemaxillaries have disappeared in all, whilst the 
maxillaries have persisted in the true Eels (Anguillidae) and 
disappeared in the Muraenidae, their place being taken by the 
fused palato-ectopterygoids, which may even join the mandibular 
suspensorium. The vestigial bone, regarded by Jacoby as the 
pterygoid in Mumena helenci^ may be identified as the meta- 
pterygoid, and therefore does not disprove the homology, here 
suggested, of the other elements of the palate. 

Fam. 1. Anguillidae. — Maxillaries present, separated on the 
median line by the ethmo-vomer ; palato-pterygoid bone present, 
connected with the hyomandibular and quadrate ; gill-clefts sepa- 
rate, opening into the pharynx by wide slits ; tongue present ; 
vent far removed from the head. 



Fig. 362. — Skull and pectoral arch of Conger •milgwrio, side view. At^ Articular : 5r, 
brauchiostegal rays ; c7i, ceratohyal ; cf, clavicle ; cor, coracoid ; (L^ deutary : eot^ 
epiotic ; eth, ethmoid ; /, frontal ; Am, hyomandibular ; interoperculum ; 
maxilla ; nasal ; op, operculum ; p;, parietal ; pop?, praeoperculum ; ^or, praeorbital ; 

pterygo-palatine ; ps, parasphenoid ; p(/; post-frontal ; pir, pterygials ; 
quadrate ; fic, scapula ; 5c7, supra-clavicle ; so, siipra-occipital ; sop, suboperculiim ; 
sg', squamosal ; wA., urohyal ; v, vomer. 

Spread over all the seas of the temperate and tropical zones, 
often descending to the greatest depths, a few entering fresh 
waters. Many are known to undergo veryjsStriking metamor- 
phoses, the pellucid, strongly compressed jjlrae {Lejptocephalus) ^ 
having long been a puzzle to naturalists. 

^ Cf. L. Jacoby, Zeitschr. Ges. Naturw, 1867, p. 257. 
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Nearly 150 recent species are known, of which some 50 are 
deep-sea forms, occurring down to 2500 fathoms. Scanty fossil 
remains, referable to recent genera or scarcely different from them, 
are known from the Eocene of Europe. The Cretaceous genus 
Urenchelys, from England and the Lebanon, is interesting as 
representing a more generalised type, the hindmost vertebrae bear- 
ing a pair of expanded hypural bones, showing the diphycercal 
Eels to have been derived from Fishes with a normal caudal fin. 

The genera are numerous. The following are the principal : — 
Anguilla, Simenclielys, llyo'phis, Conger, Coloconger, Congromuraena, 
TlTOConger, Heteroconger, Muraenesox, Hettastoma, Hetto^phichthys, 
Saurenchelys, Hettenchelys, Myrus, MyropMs, Derichtliys, Ghilo- 
rhinus, Muraeniclithys, Liuranus, Ophichthys, Moringua. 

In the first four genera, small, more or less lineal rudimentary 
scales are embedded in the skin, arranged in small groups, which 
are placed obliquely at right angles to one another, forming a 
curious pattern ; but these scales are so small that they escape 
the notice of the superficial observer, hence Eels have been 
improperly included among the Fishes forbidden as food by 
the Mosaic prescriptions. In the other genera, . including the 
exclusively marine Conger of our coasts, scales are really absent. 

The Common Eel {Anguilla vulgaris) has a very wide dis- 
tribution, being found over the greater part of Europe, North 
Africa, Temperate Asia, and perhaps also North America east of 
the Eocky Mountains, Mexico, and the West Indies. Its record 
from Australia and New Zealand is probably due to the imperfec- 
tion of our knowledge of the specific characters. It is not found 
in the Black Sea nor in the rivers flo\ying into it, owing, no doubt, 
to the sulphurous nature of the bottom of the sea, to which, as 
we now know, these Fish would have to resort for breeding. 

The mode of propagation of the Eel long remained a mystery, 
from the fact that individuals found in fresh water never 
show ripe genital glands. The idea had been entertained of their 
being hermaphrodite, and internal parasites had also given rise 
to the belief in their viyiparous nature. The genital glands of 
the female were first investigated by Eathke in 1838, but it was 
not until 1874 that those of the male were discovered by Syrski, 
and shortly after fhUy described by L. Jacoby, who, in his final 
contribution to the subject, concluded that Eels need salt water 
for the development of their organs of generation, and that this 
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dfivelopmcnt tak6s plac6, not near the coast, but lurther out in 
deep water. As a rule it is not until the fifth or sixth year 
that the Eels go to the sea for the purpose of propagation, which 
takes place at great depths — at least 200 fathoms. ]\fales have 
been observed to precede the females. The breeding season over,, 
the Eels do not return to fresh waters, but are believed to die 
soon after. The eggs were discovered by Eaffaele in 1888 in 
the Gulf of Naples, and shortly after Grass! and Calandruccio 
finall y settled the (question of the breeding and development of 
the Fish from observations made in the Mediterranean. Their 
conclusions are' thus summed up ; — “ The Common Eel matures 
in the depths of the sea, where it acquires larger eyes than are 
ever observed in individuals which have not yet migrated to deep 
water. The abysses of the sea are its spawning places ; its eggs 
float in the sea water. In developing from the egg, it undergoes 
a metamorphosis, it passes through a larval form denominated 
Zeptocephalus Irevirostris.” "What length of time the develop- 



Fig. 363. — Larva of Common Eel, Le^tocephcdus Irevirostris of Kaup. (After Kaup.) 


ment requires is not yet fully established, since the Leptocephali 
are rarely found at the surface, most of the specimens studied by 
G-rassi and Calandruccio having been obtained from the stomach 
of the Sun-Fish {Orthctgoriscus mola) in the Straits of Messina ; 
but it is believed that the young Eels or elvers,” which ascend 
our rivers in such prodigious numbers in spring and summer 
('"Eel-Fares”) are already one year old. Some individuals 
apparently spend their whole life in fresh waters, but they are 
barren.^ A specimen was kept in confinement in the family of 
the French naturalist Desmarest for upwards of 40 years, growing 
to a length of 4|- feet, being already of large size at the time of 

^ The biology of the Eel embraces an enormous literature. The following 
general recent accounts should be consulted : — L. Jacoby, Die Achlfrage (Berlin, 
1880), translated in Dep, U.S. Msh Comm. 1882, p. 463 ; H. 0. Williamson, JRep. 
Fish. Board Scotl. xiii. 3, 1895, p. 192; G. B. Grassi, Proc. B. Soc. lx. 1896, 
p. 260, and Mon. Zool. ItaX. viii. 1897, p. 233 ; C. H. Eigenmann, Trans. Am&i\ 
Micr. Soe. xxiv. 1902, p. 5. For a summary of our knowledge of the larval forms of 
European species, cf. J. T. Cunningham, Joum. Mar. Biol. Ass. (2) iii. 1895, p. 278. 
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its capture. Eels are extremely voracious, and endowed with an 
extraordinary tenacity of life ; they can live for many hours out 
of the water, and are often met with at night creeping through 
the grass of meadows from one pond or stream to another. 

One of the most remarkable among the deep-sea Eels is the 
Snub-nosed Eel {Simenchelys jparasiticus), which has been found 
in great numbers off Newfoundland and the Azores, at depths of 
200 to 900 fathoms. The itiaxillary and mandibular bones are 
very short and massive, provided with large obtuse teeth ; the 
head is short and bulldog-like in aspect, the mouth small and 
bordered by a thick circular lip. Some specimens have been 
observed to burrow in the muscles of living Halibut and other 
large Fishes, after the manner of Mycdne. 

Fam. 2. Nemichth3ddae. — ^Distinguished from the preceding 
by the position of the vent, which is close to, or at no great 
distance from, the gill-openings. The rays of the vertical fins 
are connected by thin membrane instead of being imbedded in 
thick skin, as in most Eels ; in some of the genera the jaws are 
excessively prolonged, needle-like, sometimes recurved. Deep-sea 
Eels of small size, represented in the Atlantic, Pacific, and Indian 
Oceans by about 10 species, referred to 6 genera: Dysomma, 
Dysommatopsis, jNemichthys, Spinivomer, Serrivomer, Oavialiceps. 

Fam. 3. Synaphobrancliidae. — Maxillaries narrowly separated 
on the median line, their extremity strongly attached by ligament 
to the mandible ; pterygo-palatine arch absent. Grill-openings 
externally confluent into a single ventral slit. Deep-sea Fishes, 
resembling the true Eels in the general form and in the pres- 
ence of linear scales placed at right angles, but differing in the 
absence of the pterygo-palatine arch, as in the Saccopharyngidae. 
Eight species of Synaphdbranchus are known, from the Atlantic, 
Pacific, and Indian Oceans, at depths of 200 to 2000 fathoms. 

Fam. 4. Saccopharyngidae. — Maxillaries narrowly separated 
on the median line, extremely elongate ; mouth enormous ; 
pterygo-palatine arch absent ; hyomandibular arch slender and 
movably articulated to the cranium, the two bones (hyomandi- 
bular and quadrate) of which it is composed being capable of 
being swung in all directions ; branchial arches far behind the 
skull ; no branchiostegal rays or pharyngeal bones. 

Extraordinary-looking deep-sea Fishes allied to the Eels, of 
which they appear to be a further degraded type, the muscles 
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being feebly developed and the skeleton imperfectly calcified. The 
mouth, furnished with rather long but feeble, or even ininiite teeth, 
and the pharynx and stomach are capable of grejit distension, 
these rish being able to get outside a prey very much larger than 
themselves ; the eyes are situated far forward on the head ; the 
tail is extremely slender and elongate. Four genera are known, 
each with a single species, from the Atlantic; Saccopharynx, 



Pig. 364 . — Saccopharynx amp\dlaceiis^ J nat. size. (After Giintlier.) 


Mi/rypharynx, Maeropharynx, and Gastrostomrts. The depths at 
which they have been obtained vary between 389 and 1467 
fathoms, but three out of the four known specimens of Sacco- 
pharynx were brought to the surface by ha'vdng swallowed a 
Fish too large for the capacity of the stomach. The length of 
the largest specimen is about 6 feet, of which the tail constitutes 
nearly three-fourths. 


P ^ ,.SO 


€ih.v 



^ dentary ; eo(, 

eftmoul ;/ frontal ; hw, hyomandibnlar j iop, interopercnlum ; «, nasal ; 
I ; jp, parietal ; praeoperoulniu : vor, prae- 

orbital , ppt, pterygo-palatine ; ps, parnsphenoid ; ptf. post-frontal • tr onadrate * 
aa, snpraoocipital; sop. euboperonluii: ; si, 

Pam. 6. Muraenidae.— Maxillaries absent, replaced by the 
palato-pterygoid, the mouth bordered by the latter and the 
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ethmo -vomer ; palato-pterygoid bone separated from hyomandi-. 
bular arch ; branchial openings into the pharynx narrow slits ; 
no tongue. 

The body is naked, pectoral fins are usually absent, and the 
gill-cleft is a small round opening. The opercular bones are 
much reduced in size, and the pectoral arch may be totally absent. 

Voracious marine Fishes, inhabiting tropical and sub-tropical 
waters, teing especially abundant about coral reefs. Some 120 
species are known, many reaching a very large size, and being 
also remarkable for their variegated coloration. The genera are 
mostly founded on the dentition, which shows much diversity ; 
the following are the principal : — Myroconger, Emhelycore, 
Mumena, Thyrsoidea, Lycodontis, Pythoniclithys, Echidna, Chan- 
nomuraena. The Muraena of the ancient Eomans, Muraena 
helena, of the Mediterranean, Eastern Atlantic, and neighbouring 
parts of the Indian Ocean, occurring exceptionally as far north 
as the English coast, grows to 4 feet, and its flesh was more 
esteemed than that of any other Fish, large numbers being reared 
in specially constructed reservoirs near the sea, and fed on the 
corpses of slaves. Ghannomuraena vittata, from the coast of Cuba, 
is known to attain a length of 8 feet, and Thyrsoidea macrura, 
from the Indian Ocean and the Malay Archipelago, to upwards 
of 10 feet. 


Sub-Order 5. Haplomi. 

Air-bladder, if present, communicating with the digestive 
tract by a duct. Opercle well developed. Pectoral arch sus- 
pended from the skull ; no mesocoracoid arch. Fins usually 
without, rarely with a few spines ; ventrals abdominal, if present. 
Anterior vertebrae distinct, without Weberian ossicles. 

The absence of the mesocoracoid arch distinguishes the 
Haplomi from the Malacopterygii, with which they are united 
by various authors. They lead to the Percesoces through the 
Cyprinodontids, and to the Lower Acanthopterygians, such as 
the Berycidae, through the Scopelids, Stephanoberycids, and 
Percopsids, as is evidenced by the structure of the mouth and 
the forward position, in some of the genera, of the ventral fins, 
which, however, are never attached to the pectoral girdle. Most 
of the forms which are here included inhabit either fresh water 
or the deep sea. 
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Synopsis op the Families. 

I. Parietals separating tlie frontals from the supraoccij'jital ; post- 
temporal simple ; praecandal vertebrae with autogenous parapopliyses. 

Margin of the upper jaw formed by the praeniaxillaries and the luaxil- 
laries ; basis cranii simple ; no adipose dorsal fin 

1. Galaxiidae. 

Margin of the upper jaw formed by the praemaxillaries only ; basis cranii 
double ; adipose doiml fin present . . 2. Haplochitonidae, 

II. Frontals in contact with the supraoccipital. 

A. Praecandal vertebrae without parapophyses. 

1. Margin of the upper jaw formed by the praemaxillaries and 

the maxillaries. 

Body without or with minute scales, usually with rows of scutes ; adipose 
dorsal fin usually present .... 3. JSnchodontidae.'f 

Body scaly ; post-temporal forked ; no adipose dorsal fin ; ventrals with 

6 to 11 rays 4. Esocidae. 

Body scaly ; post-temporal incompletely ossified ; pectoral fin without 
pterygials ; no adipose dorsal fin ; ventrals with 3 rays only 

5. Dallndae. 

2. Maxillaries excluded from the oral border. 

a. Adipose doi*sal fin usually present ; ventral fin with 

7 to 10 rays. 

Post-temporal forked ; dorsal fin formed of articulated rays 

6. Bcopclidae. 

Post-temporal simple; dorsal fin very long, formed of slender, non- 
articulated, simple or bifid rays ... 7. Alepidosaxiridae. 

b. No adipose dorsal fin ; head and mouth enormous, 

dentition feeble ; body naked ; ventral fins, if present, 
with 5 rays ... 8. Getomimidae. 

B. Praecandal vertebrae with well-developed parapophyses ; maxil- 

laries excluded from the oral border. 

1. Dorsal and anal fins without spines; scales cycloid, or 

with erect spines ; no adipose fin. 

Mouth not protractile ; ventral fins far forward, with 7 to 17 rays. 

9 . Ghirothricidae, t 

Mouth not protractile ; ventral fins remote from the pectorals, with 9 

10. Kneriidae. 

Mouth protractile ; ventral fins, if present, with 5 to 7 rays 

11. Gyprinodontidae. 

Mouth scarcely protractile ; ventral fins rudimentary or absent ; vent 

,, to the gak AmblyopMae. 

Mouth slightly protractile ; ventral fins with 5 or 6 rays 

13. Stephanoherycidae. 

2. Dorsal and anal fins with true spines ; scales ctenoid ; an 
, adipose dorsal ventral fins with 9 rays 

** 14. EercopMae. 

t Fossil only. 
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Fam, 1. Galaxiidae. — Margin of the upper jaw formed by 
the praemaxillaries and the maxillaries, the latter behind the 
former, and toothless. Parietals in contact with each other, and 
separating the frontals from the supraoccipital ; opercular bones 
all well developed. Basis cranii simple. Eibs inserted on 
strong, autogenous parapophyses ; epipleurals and epineurals. 
Post-temporal simple, attached to the epiotic ; post-clavicle 
present. Body naked. Vertical fins far back ; no adipose 
dorsal fin. Pectoral fins inserted very low down. Ventrals, if 
present, with seven rays. Air-bladder present. Ova falling 
into the cavity of the abdomen before exclusion. 



Fig. 366 . — GdLaxias 'br&mpinnia, from New Zealand, J natural size. 


The genus Galaxias has an interesting distribution, the 
species of which it is made up occurring in the fresh waters of 
the southern hemisphere, viz. 8 in New Zealand and neighbour- 
ing islands, 7 in New South Wales, 3 or 4 in South Australia, 
1 in West Australia, 2 in Tasmania, 7 in South America, from 
Chili southwards, and 1 at the Cape of Good Hope. One 
species (jG. attemcatus) is even believed to be identical in New 
Zealand, Tasmania, South Australia, the Palkland Islands, and 
South America. This conclusion is probably correct from the 
fact, which may account for the distribution of the whole genus. 
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that it is not confined to fresh waters, but occurs also in the '" 
sea. Specimens were observed by Mr. Eupert Yallentin in the , 
Falkland Islands, where the Fish is known to the inhabitants^ 
as “ Smelts,” in shoals in the shallow water along the shore; and, ' 
according to Mr. F. E. Clarke, the same species, in New Zealand, 
periodically descends to the sea, where it spawns, from January 
to March, and returns from March to May. A marine species 
has recently been discovered at the Chatham Islands. In New 
Zealand, the Qcdaxias were called “ Trout ” by the settlers before 
the introduction of Salmonids, whilst the fry of G. atteniiatus are 
eaten as “ Whitebait.” The largest species reach the length of 
a foot. Neochanna, from New Zealand, differs from Galanas 
in the absence of ventral fins; it has been found in burrows, 
which it excavates at a distance from water. 

Fam. 2. Haplochitonidae. — Small fresh -water Trout-like 
Fishes, agreeing in most respects with the Galaxiidae, to 
which they are unquestionably closely related, differing only in 
the greater extent of the praemaxillaries, which exclude the 
maxillary from the oral border, in the double basis cranii (the 
prooties uniting under the brain, leaving a canal between them 
and the parasphenoid), in the shorter parapophyses, which, like the 
neural arches of the praecaudal vertebrae, are autogenous, and 
in the presence of a small adipose dorsal fin, opposed to the anal. 

Two genera : IlaplocJi/iton, naked, with a single species from 
Chili, the southern extremity of South America, and the Falk- 
land Islands, and Prototroctes, covered with small scales, of which 
one species inhabits Queensland, another South Australia, and 
a third New Zealand. In Eaploehiton, the urogenital orifice 
of both sexes is produced into a cylindrical tube, which lies 
concealed in a groove in front of the anal fin. 

Fam. 3. En^odontidae. — ^Margin of the upper jaw formed 
by the praemaxillaries and the maxiHaries, the latter sometimes 
toothed like the former. Frontals in contact with the supra-, 
occipit^ , basis cranii simple. Eibs sessile ; praecaudal verte- 
brae without transverse processes. Eayed dorsal fin never much 
extended; sometimes an adipose fin behind it. Seales delicate or 
absent, but occasional longitudinal series of scutes occur, the 
dorsal aeries, when present, being unpaired. 

Cretaceous Fishes alUed to, and apparently more generalised 
than, the Esocidae and ScopeHdae. Numerous remains from 
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Europe and North America, referred to 7 genera; Enchodus, 
Eurypholis, PaXaeolycm, Sake, CiniolicMliys, Prionolepis. 

Fam. 4, Esocidae. — Margin of the upper jaw formed h 7 the 
praemaxillaries and maxillaries, the latter behind the former, and 
toothless. Supraoccipital in contact with the frontals, separating 
the small parietals ; opercular bones all well developed ; basis 
cranii simple. No parapophyses, except to the hindermost prae- 
caudal vertebrae; epipleurals and epineurals. Post-temporal forked, 
the upper branch attached to the epiotic, the lower to the 
exoccipital; post-clavicle present. Vertical fins far back; no 
adipose dorsal fin. Pectoral fins inserted very low down ; ventrals 
with 6 to 11 rays. Air-bladder present. 

As in the Haplochitonidae, the neural and haemal arches are 
bones distinct from the centra, and although parapophyses are 
not developed, the ribs are not inserted on the centra, but on 
distinct -bases wedged into the latter.^ Teeth are present on the 
vomer, palatine, and pharyngeal bones. 



Fig. 368. — Skeleton of JSsox Indus, (After Jordan and Evermann.) 


A small family of carnivorous freshwater Fishes, including the 
Pike (^Esox), of predaceous habits, unsurpassed in greediness and 
voracity, and the small and insignificant-looking Umbra, distin- 
guished by the more anterior position of the dorsal fin, the larger 
scales, and the moderately large gape, with feeble villiform teeth. 
The range of the Esocidae is restricted to the cold and temperate 
parts of the northern hemisphere. Besides the well-known Ezox 
Indus of Europe, Northern Asia, and the northern parts of 
North America, growing to a length of 4 feet, and the Maskinongy 
{E, noUUor) of north-eastern North America, reaching twice that 
length, the first genus comprises three smaller species from the 
Eastern United States. Eemains of Esox have been found in 

^ Forming, ■with the bases of the neurapophysea, the cross-shaped arrangement 
which has been described in the Pike as well as in Amia, 
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various freshwater deposits in Europe as far back as the 
Oligocene. B. le^pidotus, of which very perfect specimens have 
been found in the Upper Miocene beds of Oeningen in Baden, 
differs from the living species in its much larger scales and in 
the greater approximation of the ventral and anal fins, two 
characters in which it approaches Urrihra. Only two species of 
the latter are known : U. cTo/tn&ri (“ Hundsfisch ), from the 
stagnant waters of Austria-Hungary , and TJ. Ivmi (“ Mud-Fish ), 
living in swamps and ditches in Canada and the north-eastern 
United States, often remaining imbedded in the mud of prairie 
sloughs and bog-holes. 



Pam. 6. Dalliidae. — The genus Daltia, with a single species 
inhabiting the streams and ponds of Alaska and Siberia, is related 
to Umbra, but differs in the very thin and papery skeleton, with 
the post-temporal imperfectly ossified and the pectoral fin without 
pterygials or actinosts. The dorsal fin is far back and opposite 
to the anal, as in the Pike. The yentral fins are composed of 
three rays only, and the pectorals, which have a somewhat fleshy 
base, have as many as 36. The Scales are extremely small, and 
partly . imbedded in the skin. The Black-Fish, B. peGtoralu, 
• abounds in Sphagnum ponds, feeding on plants and worms, and 
forming the chief food of the natives of some parts of Northern 
Alaska, where, with the exception of the Salmonids, it is the only 
freshwater Fish. Turner, its discoverer, says its vitality is extra- 
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ordinary: Black-Fishes will remain frozen in baskets for weeks, 
and when thawed are as lively as ever, one having been swallowed 
in a congealed condition by a dog, thawed out by the heat of 
the stomach, and vomited up alive. 



Fig. Z^Q.-^^Dcdliob pectoraMSi ^ natural size. (After L, M. Turner.) 


Fam. 6. Scopelidae. — Praemaxillaries much elongate, and 
completely excluding the maxillaries from the oral border. 
Supraoccipital in contact with the frontals, sometimes partly 
covered by the parietals; opercular bones all well developed. 
Basis cranii simple. Eibs sessile ; no parapophyses on the prae- 
caudal vertebrae; epipleurals and epineurals. Post-temporal 
forked, the upper branch in contact with the epiotic or the 
supraoccipital, the lower with the opisthotic ; post-clavicle present. 
An adipose dorsal fin often occurs ; luminous spots often present 
on head and body. Ventral fins with 7 to 10 rays. Air-bladder 
sometimes -absent. 

A large family (over 100 known living species), mostly of 
pelagic and deep-sea Pishes. A great number of fossil types 
have been described. 

■ Eecent genera : 

A. Without photophores : Saurus, Saurida, Bathysaurus, 
Harjpodon, Scopelarchus, Aulopus, Odontostomus, Omosudis, 
Sudis, ParaUpiz, Bathypterois, Bmthosmrus, ChloTophthcdmus^ 
Ipnops. B. With pBotophores : Scopelus, Baiyscopelus, Neo- 
scopelus, Scopelengys, NanndbracMum, Scopelosaurus, 

Fossil genera : 

A. Cretaceous : Sardinioides^ Acrognathus, Leptosomm, Sar- 
dinius^ Dactyhpogon, Nematonotuz, Microcoelia, Opisthopteryx^ 
Apateodus, Mimellus, B. Eocene, Oligocene, and Miocene : 
Omiodon, Scopeloides, Parascopelus, Anaptwm. 
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The members of this Family vary much in form, and among 
them are to be found some of the most curious adaptations to 
bathybial existence. One of the best known is SccTjpodoTi uehcTeus, 
which, when newly taken, is brilliantly phosphorescent all over 
the body ; in a salted and dry condition it is the “ Bombay-duck,” 
a delicacy eaten with curries, and exported in large quantities from 
the west coast of India. It is not known to occur at any great 
depth, and is not even restricted to the sea, being very abundant 
in the rivers and estuaries of Bengal and Burma ; whilst an allied 
species, H, squamosus, is found in the Indian Ocean at depths 
of 120 to 300 fathoms. In Bathypterois, the eyes are very 
small ; some of the rays of the paired fins being excessively pro- 
longed, acting as tactile organs, and compensating the reduction in 
the eyes. Sir John Murray has observed about B, longi'pes: 
“When taken from the trawl [from 2650 fathoms] they were 
always dead, and the long pectoral rays were erected Bke an 
arch over the head, requiring considerable pressure to make 
them lie along the side of the body ; when erected they 
resembled Pennatulids like Umlellula!' In Ijpno;p$, which 
resembles in general form the large-eyed GhlorojphtTialmm graeilis, 
the upper surface of the broad spatulate snout is occupied by 
a luminous organ longitudinally divided into two symmetrical 
halves, and the eyes are absent, unless, as first supposed, this extra- 
ordinary organ be a modification of them ; but Professor Moseley's 
examination seems to have proved beyond doubt that it is a 
special form of phosphorescent organ, the object of which would be 
to attract other creatures to the wide gape of a Fish which, living 
in the abysses of the sea and deprived of organs of sight and 
touch, would have great difficulty in procuring its food. Odonto- 
stomus, with a very large eye which can be turned upwards and 
sidewards, and enormous compressed curved teeth, barbed at the 
tip and depressible backwards, is one of the few ScopeMs in 
which scales are completely absent. 

The numerous species (about 50) of Scojpelus and their allies 
are moderate-sized or small pelagic and deep-sea forms found in 
nearly all the seas, some coming to the surface at night, whilst 
others are confined to great depths ; they are remarkable for the 
series of phosphorescent spots (photophores) on the body, and in 
some species also on the head, where they may form large patches 
on the snout. The arrangement of these photophores is a very 
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definite one, and it has been used for the division of these Fishes 
into genera or sub-genera.^ The ventral hns have a more forward 
position than in most other members of the Family. 

Earn. 7. Alepidosauridae. — Characters as in the preceding, 
but supratemporal simple, attached to the opisthotic, and dorsal 
fin very long, formed of slender, non-articulated, simple or bifid 
rays, extending along nearly the whole length of the back, 
followed by a small adipose fin. The air-bladder is absent and 
the body scaleless. The skeleton is feebly ossitietl ; the dentition 
is very powerful, some of the teeth on the palate and mandible 
being very strongly enlarged. 4 or 5 species are known, from 
considerable depths in the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, referable 
to one genus, Alepidosaurus or Plagyodiis, A. ferom^ from the 
Atlantic, reaches a length of 4 feet. 



Pam. 8. Oetomimidae. — The afdnities of the recently dis- 
covered genera Eondeletia and Getomimus, deep-sea Fishes from 
the North Atlantic, at depths of 1000 to 1600 fathoms, are still 
uncertain, as the skeleton could not be examined; they are 
probably most nearly related to the Scopelidae. The head is 
enormous, with very wide gape, that of OetomirmB being 
suggestive of that of a Eight Whale ; the teeth are small and 
coarsely granular ; the gill-openings are very wide; the body is more 
or less compressed and scaleless ; the dorsal and anal fins are 
opposed to each other ; no adipose dorsal fin. In Eondeletia, the 
eyes are moderately large, and ventral fins, with 5 rays, are present; 
.in Getomimus, the eyes are very small, and ventral fins are absent. 

1 Of. Raffaele, Mitth. Zool. Stcst. mwp. ix. 1889, p. 179 ; Liitken, ** Spolia 
Atlantica,” ii. 1892 ; Goode and Beau, “Ocean. Ichthyol.” p. 70 (1895). 
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Fam. 9. Ohirothricidae. — Praemaxillaries delicate and styli- 
form, completely excluding the maxillaries from the upper border 
of the mouth ; jaws with feeble dentition or toothless ; opercular 
apparatus complete. Praecaudal vertebrae with robust para- 
pophyses, to which ribs are attached. Ventral fins far forwards. 

These Pishes, of which three fossil genera a.re known from the 
Cretaceous of Germany and Syria, appear to be related to the 
Scopelidae, from which the strong parapophyses distinguish them. 
Ghirothrix is remarkable for its excessively enlarged ventral fins 
with about 1 7 rays ; these fins were taken for the pectorals by 



Fig. 373 . — OMroikrisc libanimSf restored by A. S. Woodward. 


the early describers. In TeUjphoUs and Exocoetoides^ the ventral 
fins are smaller than the pectorals, and formed of 7 or 8 rays only ; 
the dorsal region, in the former, is protected by a covering of 
small, thin, rounded or polygonal dermal scutes, each bearing a 
median tubercle. 

Fam. 10. Kneriidae, — Margin of the upper jaw formed by 
the praemaxillaries ; mouth toothless, not protractile. Parietals 
separated by the supraoccipital. Pharyngeal bones toothless. 
Praecaudal vertebrae with parapophyses. Body covered with 
small scales. Ventrals with 9 rays. No adipose dorsal fin. 
Air-bladder present. 
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The genus Kneria comprises two species from the fresh waters 
of tropical Africa, one from AngoLa, the other from East Africa.’^ 
Small Loach-like Eishes, two to four inches long, witli the upper 
jaw projecting beyond the mouth, which is inferior and transverse; 
no barbels ; gill-membranes entirely grown to the isthmus, the gill- 
opening being a rather narrow vertical slit; dorsal and anal fins'^ 
short, the former opposite, or nearly opposite, to the ventrals ; the 
snout of the male (?) of A. angoUnsis is described as beset with 
small spine-like excrescences ; the intestinal tract makes several 
convolutions. 

Pam. 11. Cyprinodontidae. — Mouth protractile, the max- 
iUaries excluded from the oral border ; teeth in the jaws and on 
the pharyngeal bones ; pterygo-palatine arch weak or rudimentary; 
opercular bones all well developed. Basis cranii simple. Prae- 
caudal vertebrae with strong parapophyses, bearing the ribs ; 
epipleurals inserted on the ribs. Post-temporal forked. Ventrals, 
if present, with 5 to 7 rays. Eto adipose dorsal fin. Air-bladder 
sometimes absent. 

From a physiological point of view, this Family may be 
divided into carnivorous forms, with short digestive tract, and 
phytophagous or limnophagous ones, in which the intestine forms 
numerous coils. To the first division belong the living genera 
Gyprinodon, Gharacodon, Tellia, Eaplochilus, Funclidus, Hivulus, 
Gynolebias, Orestias, Fmpetrichthys, Jenynsia, Pseudoxiphophoms, 
Belonesox, Oamlusict, AimUeps, among existing forms, and the 
fossil genera Prolebias (Oligocene and Miocene) and Pachylehias 
(Miocene) ; to the second, the living genera Poecilia, Mollieneda, 
Platypoecilus, and Girardinus. Procatopiis^ a near ally of Hap- 
lochiluSi recently discovered in South Cameroon, is remarkable 
for having the ventral fins inserted far forward, below the 
pectoral fins. 

These are small or very small Fishes,^ only a few reaching a 
length of about a foot, confined to fresh or brackish waters, 
recognisable externally by the flat head with protractile mouth, 
the usually large scales, and the absence of a well-developed lateral 

^ K. speUihe^ been described as from Central Africa, but the only known speci- 
mens were obtained by Speke in Uzaramo, a district on the coast of German East 
Africa, just south of Zanzibar. 

3 The most recent account of the Oyprinodonts, with much information on the 
habits, development, and anatomy, is by S. Garman, Mus. Comp. Zool. xix. 
No, 1 , 1895 . ^ 
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line. The teeth vary much in shape : cardiform, villiform, or 
compressed, and hi- or tri-cuspid ; the palate is either toothless, or 
teeth are present on the vomer. About 200 species are known, 
mostly from the American continent, only about 30 being known 
from other parts of the , world, viz. Southern Europe, Southern Asia 
and Japan, and Africa. In many species the sexes are dissimilar, 
the female being larger and less brilliantly coloured, with smaller 
fins ; the anal fin of the male may be modified into an intro- 
mittent organ by means of which internal fertilisation takes place, 
the ova developing in a sort of uterus, which the young leave in 
a more or less advanced stage of growth. The most curious of 



Fig. 374 . — AnaMeps tetrophthaXmuSi male, ^ nat. size. 


the Cyprinodontids is the genus AnalUps, of Central and South 
America, surface-swimming Fishes, the strongly projecting eyes of 
which are divided by a horizontal band of the conjunctiva into an 
upper part adapted for vision in the air, and a lower for vision in 
the water, and the pupil is divided into two parts by a constriction^ 
the larger species grows to the length of a foot. 



Fig. 375. — Distribution of the Cyprinodontidae. 
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Pam. 12. Amblyopsidae. — Mouth scarcely protractile, the 
maxillaries excluded from the oral border ; teeth small, in jaws 
and palate, and on the pharyngeal bones. Praecaudal vertebrae 
with very strong parapophyses, bearing the ribs on their upper 
surface; epipleurals inserted on the ribs. Ventral fins rudi- 
mentary or absent. Vent jugular, close to the gill -clefts. 
Air-bladder present. 

Small ovoviviparous Pishes, closely related to, and evidently 
derived from, the Oyprinodontids, measuring from 1 to 5 inches, 
inhabiting ditches and small streams, or confined to subterranean 
waters of limestone caves, in the United States east of the Eocky 
Mountains. Six species, referable to three genera, are known. 




Pig. 376. — ^A, Qhologasteur cornutm, and B, Airiblyopsis spelaea^ nat. size. 
(After Jordan. ) 


In Ghologaster, the eyes are well developed and the body is 
coloured. 0. cornutus inhabits the lowland streams and swamps 
of the South Atlantic States, from Virginia to Florida ; G,\ 
agassizii is found in the underground streams of Kentucky and 
Tennessee ; and G, jpapilliferus occurs under stones in the springs 
of south-western Illinois. Amhlgopsis and TyphlicMTiys, which' 
are evidently derived from the former, or from forms closely 
related to it, have the eyes rudimentary and more or less con-i 
cealed under the skin, and the body is colourless. AwHyopsiSt. 
spelaea is widely distributed in the caves east of the Mississippi," 
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both north and south of the Ohio Eiver ; it is common in the 
Eiver Styx of the Mammoth Cave. TyphlicTitliys suhterraneus 
is found with the latter species in the caves east of the 
Mississippi; but is confined to the south side of the Ohio Eiver, 
whilst T. {Trogliclithys) rosae is found in the caves west of the 
Mississippi Eiver. Of AmUyopsis sjpelaea, the late Professor Cope 
has observed : “ If these Amblyopses be not alarmed, they come 
to the surface to feed, and swim in full sight, like white aquatic 
ghosts. They are then easily taken by the hand or net, if perfect 
silence is preserved, for they are unconscious of the presence of an 
enemy except through the medium of hearing ; this sense, however, 
is evidently very acute, for at any noise they turn suddenly down- 
wards, and hide beneath stones, etc., on the bottom.” Dr. Garman 
thinks, on the contrary, that such a sense can hardly be developed 
in recesses where we are accustomed to think any sounds other than 
those made by the rippling or dripping water are almost unknown, 
and that it is through the sense of touch, and not through 
hearing, that the Pish is disturbed. In fact, the head is provided 
with a great number of tactile papillae, arranged in transverse 
ridges, provided with nervous filaments, which evidently compen- 
sate the loss of the visual organ.^ 

Pam. 13. Stephanoberycidae. — This Family has hitherto been 
placed near the Berycidae, among the Acanthopterygii, but there 
are no spinous rays in the dorsal and anal fins ; and the ventrals, 
formed of one simple and four or five branched rays, are abdominal. 
The genus Stephanoieryx, with two species from the Atlantic, at 
depths of 535 to 2949 fathoms, is characterised by a large, thick, 
cavernous head, with thin bony spine-bearing ridges, a large 
mouth bordered by the protractile praemaxillaries, behind which 
are the large maxillaries, a short dorsal and a short anal, opposed to 
each other behind the ventrals, and the body covered with feebly 
imbricated scales, each bearing in the centre one or several erect 
spines. The largest specimen measures 6 inches. Malcxosarcus, 
a small Fish from the Pacific, at depths of 2350 and 2425 
fathoms, is very closely allied to Stephanoberyx, but its scales are 
very thin and cycloid. The striking resemblance which the head 

^ On the history and habits of the Blind Fishes of the Mammoth Cave, cf . Putnam, 
ATn&r, Nat, 1872, p. 6, and Proc. Boston Soo, xvii. 1875, p. 222. For a recent 
account of the eyes of the Amblyopsidae, cf, 0. H. Eigenmann’s paper in Arcft, /. 
Entwicleelmigsftneck, vxii. 1899, p. 545, to which is appended a complete biblio- 
graphical index to the subject. 
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bears to that of the Berjcid Melampluies may be merely a case of 
convergence, and it must be borne in mind that this appearance 
is approached by some species of Scopehis, with which both 
Malacomrous and Melamjphaes were originally confounded. The 
praecaudal vertebrae are provided with parapophyses. I have 
ascertained on a specimen of Stephanolerijx monae that the air- 
bladder is connected with the dorsal side of the stomach by a 
short and comparatively wide duct. 



Fig. 377 . — Stephanoheryx gilliij nat. size, (After Goode and Beau.) 


Fam. 14. Percopsidae. — Margin of tho upper jaw formed 
by the praemaxillaries ; mouth small, not protractile, toothed; 
palate toothless. Supraoccipital in contact with the frontals, 
separating the small parietals. Basis cranii simple. Most of 
the praecaudal vertebrae with parapophyses, on the upper surface 
of which the ribs are inserted ; no epipleurals. Post-temporal 
forked ; post-clavicle present ; scapular foramen in the scapula, 
on which three hour-glass -shaped pterygials are inserted, a 
fourth being inserted on the coracoid. Dorsal fin with two 
true spines ; anal with one or two ; ventrals far forward, with 
9 rays ; pectorals inserted rather high. A small adipose dorsal 
fin. Body covered with strongly ctenoid scales. Air-bladder 
present (with open duct). 

This is a mnst interesting group of Fishes, from the resem- 
blance which they bear to the Perches, and they have therefore 
been raised to the rank of a sub-order, Salmopercae, by Jordan 
and Evermann, who regard them as “ archaic fishes, relics of 
some earlier fauna, and apparently derived directly from the 
extinct transitional forms through which the BLaplomi and 
Acanthopteri have descended from allies of the Isospondyli 
[Malacopterygii].” On the other hand, an analysis of their 
characters shows them to belong to the Haplomi, of which they 
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may be regarded as highly specialised members, having evolved 
ill the direction of the Acanthopterygii. 

Only two genera are known, each with a single species: 
Percopsis, from the rivers and streams of Canada and the north- 
eastern United States, and Columbia, more recently discovered 
in the sandy or weedy lagoons along the Columbia Elver. These 
Fishes are of small size, not exceeding 6 inches in length. 
Their eggs are unusually larga 



Fig. 378 . — Columbia transmontana, natural size. (After Eigenniann.) 


Sub-Order 6. Heteromi. 

Air-bladder without open duct. Opercle well developed ; 
parietal bones separating the frontals from the supraoccipitaL 
Pectoral arch suspended from the supraoccipital or the epiotic, 
the post-temporal small and- simple or replaced by a ligament; 
no mesocoracoid. Ventral fins abdominal, if present. 

The Halosauridae and Notacanthidae are deep-sea Fishes of 
obscure afiBinities. In the abdominal position of the many- 
rayed ventral fins and in the absence of the mesocoracoid arch 
they agree with the Haplomi ; but if, as the investigations of 
Gunther lead us to believe,^ there is really no open communica- 
tion between the air-bladder and the digestive tract, they 

1 Vaillant was inclined to take a different view, but with, considerable difladenee, 
owing to bis inability actually to trace an open duct. I believe Giintber to be 
right on this point, as well as in his account of the suspension of the pectoral arch 
in Nbtacanthus, which I have been able to verify. Besides, Mr. W. S. Bowntree, 
who has great experience in these matters, has kindly examined at my request a 
well-preserved example of Salosau/rqpsis ina^rochir, and, informs me that “the air- 
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should be removed from this physostomous sub-order. The 
two families have man7 characters in common, such as the 
attachment and structure of the pectoral arch, which is devoid of 
a post-clavicle, the position of the pectoral fins high up the sides, 
the strong parapophyses inserted very low down on the centra of 
the vertebrae, the extent of the parietal bones, which meet in 
a sagittal suture and separate the frontals from the supra- 
occipital. The recent discovery of a third family, the Lipo- 
genyidae, which, in the structure of the dorsal fin, is exactly 
intermediate between the two others, has lessened the gap 
between the Lyomeri (Halosauridae) and Heteromi (Notacan- 
thidae) of Gill, which I have proposed to unite in a sub-order 
under the latter name. 

These Tishes are no doubt derived from forms in which a 
separate caudal fin existed ; such a type must have been near 
the Dercetidae, as defined by A. S. Woodward, which may 
provisionally be placed here. 

An imperfectly known Fish from the Chalk of Mount Lebanon, 
PTonotmanthus sahelalmae, appears to bear some affinity to 
Notacanthus, and has been placed in the same family ; but its 
characters are not sufficiently defined to refer it without doubt 
to this division. 

There is a fifth family which may enter this sub-order: 
the Fierasferidae, the structure of which has been exquisitely 
described and figured by Emery.^ Hitherto placed with or near 
the Ophidiidae, they differ widely from them, as well as from 
all Acanthopterygians, in the conformation of the skull, the 
supraoccipital being separated from the frontals by the parietals, 
which form a long median suture. This is a feature which has 
only been observed in Fishes with abdominal ventral fins, and 
although the total absence of those fins in Fierasfer deprive 
us of an important criterion in deciding on its affinities, I am 
inclined to regard this family as derived from an “ abdominal ” 
type. The conformation of the pectoral arch has much in 
common with that of the Halosaurs, and, notwithstanding the 
interpretation"^ that has been given to the bones at the back of 

bladder passes anteriorly into a tapering band of tissue which, ends in a thread- 
like ligament attached to the stomach near its posterior end and in the mid-dorsal 
line — ^not to the oesophagus ; no trace of an open communication could be found. 

^ Fauna u. Flora d. Golf. v. Neap, ii. 1880. 
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the cranium in the latter type, the same may be said, in a 
general way, of the skull. 

As pointed out by Emery, the very anterior position of the* 
vent in the Eierasferidae is directly related to the curious mode 
of life of these Eishes, and the analogous condition obtained 
in various families, such as the Gymnotidae, Nemichthyidae, 
Amblyopsidae, shows it to be a character of relatively small 
systematic importance. 

Syj^opsis of the Families. 


A. Vent posterior. 

а. A distinct caudal fin ; ordinary scales small or wanting, but enlarged 

scutes along the side 1. Dercetidae f. 

б. Tail tapering to a point ; scales cycloid 

No spines ; dorsal fin short, anal very, long . . .2. Halosauridae. 

Fins with spines, dorsal short, anal long . . 3. Lipog&iy'idae. 

Dorsal fin formed of a series of spines, anal long, formed partly of spines- 
and partly of soft rays .... 4. Notacanthidae. 

B. Vent immediately behind the giU-opening ; no caudal fin ; scales absent 

5‘. Fierasfendae . 

Fam. 1. Dercetidae. — ^Body much elongate; ordinary scales 
small or wanting, but two or more continuous series of enlarged 
scutes along each side ; mouth large, praemaxillaries apparently 
forming the greater part of the upper border of the mouth, 
which is toothed; opercular apparatus complete, dorsal % 
more or less extended, without spines ; anal short, caudal 
separate ; ventrals with not less than 7 or 8 rays. 

Dercetis, Leptotrachelus, Zeptecodon, Felargorhynchus, and 
Stratodm, from the Upper Cretaceous of Europe, Syria, and 
North America. 

Fam* 2. Halosauridae. — ^Body elongate, covered with cycloid 
scales, the tail tapfering to a point, without caudal fin; head 
with scales ; mouth moderate, bordered by the praemaxillaries 
and the maxiUaries, both toothed ; suborbitals large ; praeopercle 
rudimentary. Dorsal fin short, formed of soft rays, above or 
a little behind the ventrals, which are rather far back, and 
formed of 9 or 10 rays ; anal very long, without spines, extending 
to the end of the tail Ovaries transversely laminated, the 
ova falling into the abdominal ' cavity. Some 1 0 living species- 
are known, referred to three genera, inhabiting the Atlantic, 
Pacific, and Indian Oceans, at depths of 500 to 1,400 fathoms. 
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In Halosaurus the scales of the lateral line, which runs near 
the lower profile, are scarcely enlarged, and are destitute of 
luminous organs. Halosawrielithys differs in the um'nn of the 
ventral fins with each other, as in Notacanthus. In ITalosauropsis 
the scales of the lateral line are strongly enlarged and pouch- 
like, and hear photophores. 

This family is one of great antiquity, being represented in 
the Upper Cretaceous of Westphalia by Echidnoeephalus, which 
as shown by A. S. Woodward, appears to have been closely 
related to Halosawms. 



Pam. '3.. lapogenyidae. — Similar to the preceding in shaffe 
and in the position of the dorsal fin, but with a toothless, 
roundish, jl^erior, suctorial mouth; and with the short dorsal and 
the long anal formed partly of spines and partly of soft ray^" 
Head and body covered with minute scales ; lateral line nearer 
the dorsal than the ventral profile. Ventrals with 3 spines and 
T soft raysi A single species, Mpeyeny^ gillu, from' the North 
Atlantic, 865 fathoms. • * , ' ’ , 



Pam. ,4. iTotacanthidae. — ^Body (elongate, covered with' vei^, 
small cycloid scales, the tail feperif^.to a point, without 'caudal 
fin; head scaly ; ^mouth small, inferior, bordered by* the’ pteb-, 
maxillaries only ; jaws toothed ; »no suborbitals ; praeoperoulumT 
smaU; post-temporal replaced by ligament. 'Dorsal fin formed.’ 
of a series of short^discohnected spines; anal very long, fonhidi 
partly of spines and partly of soft rays^ extending to tbfe .enc(* 
of the tail Ventrals with I, to 5 spines and 7 to ,10 sdtft. 
raya • . ‘ * 
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Two genera: Notacanthus, with the ventrals connate or 
confluent and with 6 to 12 dorsal spines ; and Polyacanthonotus, 
with ,tbe ventrals separated and 27 to 38 dorsal spines. Nine 
species, from the Mediterranean, the Atlantic, and the Pacific, 
at depths of *400 to 1875 fathoms. 



Fig. 381. — Mtac(mthus )mapartiit J nat. size. (After Vailljtnt.) 


Fam. 6. Fierasferidae. — -Body elongate or extremely attenu- 
■ ate, naked, the tail tapering to a point or ^truncate, without 
distinct caiidal fin ; mouth small, inferior, bordered by the prae- 
maxillaries ; jaws toothed; no suborbitals; praeoperoulum well 
developed. Dorsal and ’anal fins very L5ng, extending t6 the 
end of the tail,' |ind fcrnied entirely of ' soft rays. Ventral 
fins 'absent. Vept situated Soamediatfely behind the gill-open- 
'ing. Air-bladder iWith a dilatation of 

its anterior pairt. ^ ' ' ' , ' 

^,A ^single geiiMS,, Fierasfer, with abpuj^ IQ species, distributed' 
over nearly all the warm and tropical seae^ rarely found as far 
north as the west 43oast of .Ireland. ^ JEncheliophis, without 
pectoral fins, is i^h^ larval Fierasfer, ^ ^ ♦ 

FiercL^er spends the greater paift of ita existence in the 
iiiterior of H^olpthurians and ^tb^r .Echinoderfi||^ as weli /is i» 
bivalve MoUusca. Jt has been pbserve& to^'eater Holothurians 
' by the posterior* or anal aperture, either, head first or tail 
foremost, in the latter case availing jtself, of. the; sumption which 
‘takes place alterna’^ely witfi the .expulsion of wa;^^b|, that ^ 
ori^ce; it remains near the anus/ from which.it p^j^cjjs . its 
head in search of food outsiQe its Imst. ' " It is neithgp a true 
paranite. nor a commensal or mutualist, in»,tjte sense given to 
- thei^e terms by Van Beneden, But simply a lodger, “ injauilino,''' 
as^ Emer/' puts it. Semper, however, regards F^nmeliophis 
mTmicularis as a tru^ parasite, feechng on,^e viscera of the 
Holothurian in Which it lives. Putpam iias examined eight 
of a Fiera^er firom ^he Bay of Panama, y^-hich were 
obtSi®- alive . from pearl^oystefSj^ ani also ''one beautifully 

2 s , 


enclosed in a pearly covering deposited upon it by the oyster ; 
a similar specimen is preserved in the British Museum. 



Tig. 382'. — Fieras/er amSf penetrating into Holothnrians, | nat. size. (After Emery.) 

Sub-Order 7. Catosteomi. 

I 

Air-bladder, if present, without open duct. Parietal bones, if 
present, separated by the supraoccipital. Pectoral arch suspended 
from the skuU; no mesocoracoid arch; coracoid usually very 
large. Ventral fins, if present, abdominal, or pelvis attached to 
the coracoid bones. 

» TJie mouth is small and bordered by the praemaxillaries i>r 
by the praemaxillaries and a small portion of the maxillaries. 
The air-bladder is present, except in the Solenostomidae and 
Pegasidae. 

Following the suggestions of Kner i,n(P , Sfe|ndachner aiad 
Cope to their logical conclusion, A.^. ^Woodwar(J, in, his valuable 
catalogue of the Fossil Fishes in^ tfxe British l^seum, has 
united the Lophobranchs of Cu;^er with the Heinibranchs of 
Cope, a course which seems ’fuUy ju^ified, and has Received 
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further support from the recent investigations of Swinnerton/ 
who has proposed to unite the two groups under the new 
name of Thoracostei. The name Phthinobranchii has also 
been suggested by 0. P. Hay for the same association. The 
structure of the Lophobranchs (Solenostomidae and Syngnathidae) 
shows that these fishes ai-e only extremely specialised forms of 
the group of which the Sticklebacks are the well-known type, 
and the character of the “ tufted ” gills alone is surely not of 
sufficiently great importance to warrant the retention of the 
Lophobranchii as a division equivalent to the sub-orders adopted 
in the present classification. Besides, as recently pointed out by 
A. Huot,* there is no fundamental difference, but only one of 
degree, between the so-called tii|)j^ gill and the normal type ; 
each “ tuft ” corresponds to one bnineifiial lamella, and at a certain 
stage of development the disposition of the branchial lamAlla. is 
the same in a Syngnathus and in an ordinary Teleostean. I 
have recently attempted to show* that the Lamprididae are 
related to the Hemibranchii, although sufficiently distinct to 
warrant the establishment of a division, named Seleniehthyes.* 

Synopsis of the Families. 

I. Praeoperculmn and symplectic distinct; branchial apparatus fully 
developed ; gills pectinated ; mouth terminal, toothless ; post -temporal 
forked, free ; pelvic bones connected with scapular arch ; ventral fins with 
15 to 1*7 rays ; ribs long, sessile ; fins without spines (Sblbnichthtes) 

1. Lamprididae, 

II. Praeoperculum and symplectic distinct, latter much elongate; 
branchial apparatus more or less reduced ; gills pectinate ; post-temporal 
simple, immovable ; mouth terminal (Hbmibranohii). 

A. Mouth toothed. 

^ 1, Pelvic bones usually connected with scapular arch ; spinous 

dorsal represented by isolated spines. 

Snjput conical or but slightly tubiform ; ventral fins with 1 spine and .1 or 

2 soft rays ; ribs slender, free ; anterior vertebrae not enlarged 

2. Gastrosteidae. 


^ Quart. Journ. Mwr. Sd. xlv. 1902, p. 503. 

* Arm. Sd. Ah)|g[8), xiv, J.902, p: 197. 

^ Arm. Mag. J^at. ESHt. (7) x. 1902, p. 147. 

^ E. C. Starks, in*an important paper on “The Shoulder Girdle and Charac- 
teristic Osteolo^ of the Hemibmnohiate Fishes’^ {Proa. U.S. Nat. Mus. xxv. 1902, 
p. 619), has shown that the so-called infraclavicle of Sticklebacks and allies does not 
exist as a distinct element, , The defiifition of the Catosteomi, as I had originally 
drawn it up, has accordingly ^fto be modified. 
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Snout tubiform ; ventral fins with 1 ^pine and 4 soft rays ; idbs fiattened^ 
fused with the lateral bony shields j anterior vertebrae not enlarged 

3. Aulorhynchidae, 

Snout tubiform ; ribs slender, free ; first vertebra enlarged 

4. Protosyngnathidae. 

2. Pelvic holies not connected ■with scapular arch ; ventrals 
without spine, with 5 or 6 rays ; snout tubiform ; first 
vertebra very elongate,' formed by the fusion of several. 
Isolated dorsal spines ; body scaly . . .5. Aulostomatidae. 

No dorsal spines ; body naked . . . .6. Fistulariidae, 

B. Mouth toothless ; snout tubiform ; two short dorsal fins, the first 
with a few spines ; ventral fins with 3 to 5 rays ; anterior 
vertebrae elongate. 

Body covered with bony shields and small rough scales 

7. Gentriscidae, 

Body completely cuirassed by bony shields which are fused with the endo- 
skeleton 8- AmpMsilidae. 

III. Praeoperculum absent ; symplectic much elongate ; branchial 
apparatus more or less reduced; gill -lamellae reduced in number and 
enlarged, forming rounded lobes ; post-temporal simple, immovably attached 
to the skull ; mouth toothless, at the end of a tubiform snout ; body covered 
with bony plates (Lophobranohii). 

Two dorsal fins; ventral fins present, with 7 rays; gill-openings wide; 

exoskeleton of large star-like plates . . 9. Solenostomidae. 

A single dorsal fin ; no ventral fins ; gill-openings very small ; exoskeleton 
in the form of rings . . . . .10. Syngnathidae. 

IV. Praeoperculum and symplectic absent ; gills pectinated ; mouth in- 

ferior, toothless ; body entirely covered with bony plates ; ventral fin -with 
2 or 3 rays (Hypostomides) . . . .11. Pegasidae, 

Fam. 1. Lamprididae. — Body short and deep, with minute 
scales. Snout short ; mouth toothless, bordered by the prae- 
maxillaries and, to a small extent, hj the maxillaries ; opercular 
bones well developed. Gills four, pectinated ; branchial apparatus 
fully developed. Post -temporal bone forked. Vertebrae very 
numerous (21-1-25), without transverse processes; ribs strong, 
long. Pins without spines ; dorsal and anal elongate. Pectoral 
‘fins with very short pterygials folding downwards against tfie 
body. Pelvic bones connected with the coracoids, which are 
very large, and do not form a suture at their ventral extremity. 
Ventral fins with 15 to 17 rays. 

The Opah or King-Fish (Lampris luna), the sole representative 
of this family, is remarkable for its large size (growing to a length 
of four feet) and its vivid colours. Its flesh is rich, and inter- 
mediate between that of the Salmon and that of the Tunny. It 
is a pelagic fish of wide distribution, known from the North 
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Atlantic and Mediterranean and from distant points in the 
Pacific; specimens are occasionally captured on our coasts. It 
feeds on other fish, but little is known of its habits and nothing 
of its development. 

The afiBnities of the Lamjprididae are very doubtful. 
has usually been placed with the Acanthopterygians, a view which 
is still upheld by Gill.^ I now agree with this high authority in 
regarding the bone which I took for an infraclavicle as a much 
developed coracoid, and the bone termed by me the coracoid as 
a pterygial. But it has also been shown, by Starks, that such 
a thing as an infraclavicle does not exist in the Stickleback, the 
bone so-called being only a part of the coracoid ; and as in most 
of the Sticklebacks the pelvic bones join the latter, the resemb- 
lance between them and Lamjpris remains. As I have previously 
pointed out, the absence of spines in the fins, and the position of 
the ventral fins, together with the great number of rays in the 
latter, which is only met with in the lower Teleosteans, are 
characters which necessitate the removal of Lamjpris from the 
Acanthopterygians, and I cannot find a better place for them 
than near the Gastrosteidae. 

The whole question of the arrangement of the Physoclists 
with abdominal ventrals (Catosteomi and Percesoces) is, I feel, 
much in need of revision, and it may be found advisable to 
break up this group into a greater number of sub-orders, in 
which case the Selenichthyes would stand by themselves; the 
Hemibranchii and Lophobranchii would be united under the former 
name, as proposed by Woodward, or under that of Thoracostei 
(Swinnerton) or Phthinobranchii (Hay). The position in the 
system of the Pegasidae is still somewhat doubtful This family 
is regarded by some authors as related to the mail-cheeked 
Acanthopterygians. 

Fam. 2. Gastrosteidae. — Body more or less elongate, naked 
or protected by bony shields, tapering to a slender caudal 
peduncle. Head moderate, with short or elongate and tubiform 
snout ; mouth small, terminal, toothed ; opercular bones well 
developed ; suborbitals in contact with praeoperculum, protecting 
the cheek. Gills four, pectinated. Praecaudal vertebrae with 
strong transverse processes and slender, free ribs. Spinous dorsal 
represented by isolated spines. Pectoral fins with short ptery- 
' 1 Froc. U.S. Nat Mus, xxvi. 1903, p. 916. 
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gials. Pelvic bones usually connected with scapular arch. 
Ventral fins with one spine and one or two soft rays. 



Fig. 383.— Pectoral arcli (left side) of Gastrosteus aculeatus. (After Parker.) 
df Clavicle ; c<yi\ coracoid ; pt, pterygials ; sc, scapula ; sd, supra-clavicle. 


Four genera : Gastrostem, Apdtes, Eucalia, SpinaeMa. 

The little Three-spined and Two-spined Sticklebacks {Gastro- 
steus aeuleaMs and G.pmgitius), which include many varieties that 
have been regarded as distinct species, are among the best known 
of our British Fishes. They are remarkable for the perfect indiffer- 
ence with which they can be transported from fresh into salt water, 
and vice versa, and for the elaborate nests which the males build 



Fig. 384, — Oastrostefos aculeatus^ x 1, (After Goode. ) 


in fresh or brackish water, and over which they watch with the 
greatest vigilance after the female has deposited her relatively 
large eggs.^ These nests are made of weeds and twigs fastened 
together by threads secreted by the kidneys of the male. The 

1 On the nesting habits, cf, Coste, Mim. Acad. S<yi. Paris, x. 1848, p. 576, PI. ; 
WaTmgton, A7in. Mag, N(xt. Mist. (2) x, 1852, p. 276; Prince, Aim. Mag, Nat. 
Hist. (5) xvi. 1885, p. 487, PI. xiv. On the spinning organ : Mobius, Ardi, MilcT, 
ATiat. XXV. 1886, p. 554, PL xxii. 
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larger fifteen-spined Stickleback (Sjpinacliia 'oulgaris) is entirely 
marine ; its nests are to be found on our coasts in sheltered rock- 
pools, and they are made chiefly of sea-weeds and Hydrozoa. 
Sticklebacks are short-lived, and are believed to breed only once. 

The Gastrosteidae are restricted to the northern hemisphere, 
being more abundant in the higher latitudes, extending to Ice- 
land, Greenland, and Bering Straits; the southernmost points 
of their distribution are Algeria in the Old World, and Lower 
California in the New.^ 

A very large number of species have been described, but 
probably only about a dozen deserve to stand. 



Pam. 3. Aulorhynchidae. — ^The genera Aulorhynchus and 
AuUscus, each with one species from the Northern Pacific, much 
resemble Spimichia in outward form and in the equal size of the 
anterior vertebrae, but the snout is still more produced, tubiform, 
and the ventral fins are formed of one spine and four soft rays. 
The difference which justifies their separation as a distinct family 
resides in the disposition of the ribs, which are flattened and 
ankylosed to the lateral bony shields. 

Pam. 4. Protosyngnathidae. — This family , appears to be 
intermediate between the Gastrosteidae and the Aulostomatidae, 
agreeing with the former in possessing slender, free ribs, with 
the latter in having the first vertebrae elongate, though to a 

^ Dr. Sauyage has dsscribed a GasiTosteiis texcunus, hut the locality is probably 
incorrect, as recent American works do not mention the occurrence of Sticklebacks 
in Texas. 
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less degree than in Aulostoma. Its only representative ia 
Protosyngnathus from a Tertiary freshwater formation 

in Sumatra, which has been referred, without adequate grounds, 
to Aulorhynchus or Auliscops? 

Fam. 6. Aulostomatidae. — Allied to the Aulorhynchidae, 
differing in the ventral fins devoid of spines, formed of 5 or 6 
rays, widely removed from the pectoral arch, the very elongate, 
saddle-shaped anterior vertebra formed by the fusion of several, 
the large supratemporals produced backward over the anterior 
vertebra, the very elongate pterygials of the pectoral fin, and 
the compressed body covered with small ctenoid scales. Eibs 
are rudimentary or absent. No suborbitals. The snout is long, 
tubiform; the small terminal mouth bears bands of minute 
teeth, and the lower jaw has a small barbel at the symphysis. 
A single genus, Aulostoma^ with two species from the Atlantic 
coasts of tropical America, and two from the Eocene and Miocene 
of Europe. A, colomtum grows to a length of 26 inches. 

Fam. 6. Fistulariidae. — Body greatly elongate, naked. First 
vertebra much elongate, formed by the fusion of several ; strong 
transverse processes to the ribs in front and behind, those of two 
vertebrae suturally united ; ribs rudimentary or absent. Supra- 
temporal much produced posteriorly, extending over the anterior 
vertebrae ; suborbitals absent ; snout forming a long tube, which 
terminates in a narrow mouth with minute teeth. Spinous 
dorsal entirely absent. Pterygials of pectoral fin very elongate. 
Ventral fins very small, with 6 soft rays, inserted far behind the 
pectoral girdle. 

The Flute-mouths, Fistularia, which Dr, G-unther describes as 
“ gigantic marine Sticklebacks living near the shore, from which 
they are frequently driven into the open sea,”’ are represented by 
three species, from the tropical and subtropical parts of the Atlantic 
and Indo-Pacific. The middle rays of the forked caudal fin are 
produced into a long filament The largest species, F. tabaccaria, 
reaches a length of 6 feet. The same genus is represented by 
two species in the Upper Eocene and Oligocene of Europe, and 
Urosjphen, from the Upper Eocene, is regarded as allied to it 

^ Frotaulopsis, from Monte Boloa, appears to me to belong to the Soombresocidae. 
The anterior vertebrae are equal in size ; long, slender ribs are present, the body 
is scaly, and the so-called infraolavioles are absent. The rostrum is so much 
crushed that no opinion can be formed as to its structure. 
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Fadn. 7. CentriscidaiB. — Body moderately elongate, partially 
enclosed in a bony armour, which is distinct from the endo- 
skeleton. Anterior vertebrae elongate, with strong parapophyses 
ankylosed to the exoskeleton; no ribs. Suborbitals absent; 
snout forming a long tube, with small, terminal, toothless mouth. 
Two dorsal fins, the anterior with a very strong spine. Pterygials 
of pectoral fin very small. Ventral fins small, with 4 or 5 
rays, the pelvic bones in contact with the postclavicles. 

Centriscus, with five species in the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 
represents this family at the present day. G. scolopatc has 
occasionally been found on the English coast. Isolated spines 
from the Pliocene of Tuscany have been referred to the same 
genus. Bhwmfhosus, from the Eocene of Monte Bolca, is believed 
to have been allied to Gentrisms. 

Fam. 8. Amphisilidae. — Hear the preceding, but body 
extremely compressed and completely enclosed in a thin bony 
armour which is fused with the endoskeleton ; the caudal region, 
much abbreviated, is free and relegated to the ventral surface, 
the body terminating in the two dorsals, of which the first bears 
a strong spine. The ventral fins are far back, very small, formed 
of 3 or 4 rays. 

AmjpTiisile is represented by three or four recent species in the 
Indian and Pacific Oceans, and two are known from Upper 
Eocene and Oligocene beds in Europe. Dr. Arthur Willey has 
observed these fishes in the Southern Pacific. A, strigata “ lives 
in small shoals of about half-a^«dozen individuals, and swims 
about with rapidity in a vertical position, cleaving the water 
with its razor-shaped body.’’ 

Fam. 9. Solenostomidae. — ^Body moderately elongate, with 
large star-like ossifications. Anterior vertebrae elongate, without 
transverse processes ; no ribs. Snout much pift.uced, tubiform ; 
mouth small, terminal, toothless ; no prafeoperculum ; sympleptic 
elongate; gill-opening wide; gill-lamellae small rounded lo^ 
Two short dorsal fins, the rays of the anterior not artiofliJed, 
flexible spines. Pterygials of pectoral fin very sipall.'^' Ventral 
fins large, with 7 rays, behind the pectoral arch. Ho air-bladder. 

The unique genus, SoUnostomus, with three or four species from 
the Indian and Pacific Oceans, may be regarded as in many 
respects intermediate between the Gentriseidae and the Syngnatli- 
idae. In the female the inner side of ^he ventral fins coalesces 
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with the integuments of the body, forming a large pouch for the 
reception of the eggs. 

SoUiwrhynclhuSj from the Upper Eocene of North Italy, • 
probably belongs to this family, but its form is much more 
elongate, and the exoskeleton is in regular rings. 

Pam. 10. Sjmgnathidae. — Body more or less elongate, 
protected by an exoskeleton forming rings. Anterior vertebrae 
not elongate ; parapophyses strong, ankylosed to the exoskeleton ; 
no ribs. Snout much produced, tubiform ; mouth small, terminal, 
toothless; no praeoperculum ; symplectic elongate; gill -cleft 
reduced to a very small opening near the upper posterior angle 
of the gill-cover ; gill-lamellae small rounded lobes. A single 
dorsal fin. Pectoral fins, if present, with very small pterygials; 
ventrals absent. Caudal fin often absent ; tail sometimes 
prehensile. 



This family embraces about 175 marine species, and is 
represented over the greater part of the world. Principal genera : 
SiphonostoTnaj SyngnathuSy Peneto^pteryx, IchtliyocampuSy Nanno- 
campuSy OsphyolaXy UrocayjypuSy JDoryichthys, Ooelonohis, Stigina- 
tophoTus, Nerophis, Protocampus, GastrotoceuSy Solenognathus, 
HippocampuSy Acentronwray Phyllopteryx. 

Eemains are found in the Upper Eocene and Miocene beds 
of Europe, and have been referred to Siphonostoma and SyugnatUuSy 
and to the extinct genus Galamostoma. It is probable that 
Pseudosyngnathusy from the Upper Eocene of Monte Bolca, is the 
type of a distinct family. 

The best known members of this family are the Needle-Fish 
or Pipe-Fish {Siphonostoma and -Syngnathus) and Sea-Horse 
(BPippocampus) of our coasts. The latter, like Amphisile, swims 
wdth the body in a vertical position. In most species the male 
takes charge of the eggs, in z pouch xrnder the tail {Siphonostoma, 
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Syngnathus, Penetopim'yx, Nannoccmpus, Stigmatophorua, Hippo- 
campus), in a groove under the tail (Phyllopteryx), or in a groove 
on the abdomen (JDoryichthys, Codonotus^ Mrophis, Gastrotoceus). 



Fig. 387 . — Eippocamptts guttulMus, 
Male, showing brood-poucli 
a, Anns ; 6.a, branchial aperture. 



Fig. 388 . — Phyllopteryx eques. 
I nat. size. 


An Australian species of Syngnathus has been described by 
E. P. Eamsay under the name of 8 , intestinalis, from its living 
inside Holothurians, in the manner of Fierasfer, and G. Lunel has 
observed a Boryichthys to offer a similar instance of inquilinism. 

One of the most remarkable types of Syngnathids is Phyllopteryx, 
from Australia. The spines and knobs of the head and body are 
furnished with dermal appendages, which closely imitate the 
fucus among which they live. 

Fam. 11. Pe£ra>sidae. — ^Body short or moderately elongate, 
encased in an exoskeleton forming rings. Anterior vertebrae 
not elongate; no ribs. Snout produced beyond the mouth, 
which is small, inferior, and toothless; no praeoperculum, no 
symplectic ; gill-opening very small ; gills pectinated. A single 
dorsal fin. Pectoral fins large, horizontal ; ventrals reduced to 
one or two filamentous rays, behind the scapular arch. Air- 
bladder absent. 
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Five or six species, referable to two genera, Pegasus and 
Parajpegasus, make up this family. They are very small fishes, 
inhabiting the coasts of China, Japan, Arabia, the Malay Archi- 
pelago, and Australia. Pegasus is remarkable among all fishes 
ill having the five anterior rays of the pectoral fin transformed 
into strong spines. 


Sub-Order 8. Percesoces. 

Air-bladder, if present, without open duct. Parietal bones 
separated by the supraoccipital. Pectoral arch suspended from 
the skull; no mesocoracoid arch. Ventral fins, if present, abdo- 
minal, or at least with the pelvic bones not solidly attached to 
the clavicular arch. 

This group connects the Haplomi with the Acanthopterygii, 
the Scombresocidae being somewhat related to the Cyprinodonts,^ 
whilst the Anabantidae show distinct affinity to the Osphro- 
menidae in the following sub-order. Other families, previously 
included among the Scombriform Acanthopterygians, are placed 
here on the assumption that the loose attachment of the pelvic 
bones to the clavicles is a primitive character, and not the result 
of degeneration, such as occurs in some cases among true Acan- 
thopterygians. Although this sub -order is perhaps only an 
artificial association, it must be borne in mind that, notwith- 
standing the very wide divergence which exists between the first 
and last families, and however dissimilar their members may 
appear to be at first sight, a gradual passage may be traced con- 
necting the most aberrant types. 

Synopsis of the Families. 

I. Ventral fins, if present, inserted far behind the pectorals ; no spines to 
the fins. 

Eibs attached to the extremity of much- developed parapophyses ; lower 
pharyngeal bones completely united ; pectoral fins inserted very high up 

1. Scombresocidae, 

^ Swinnerton {Quart. J, Micr, Sci. xly. 1902, p. 554) has pointed out that the 
skull of the Scombresoces belongs to what he terms the Acrartete type {i.e. in 
which the attachment of the palatine cartilage or its derivates is confined to the 
pre-ethmoid cornua), whilst the other Percesoces examined by him, as well as the 
Cyprinodonts are Disartete (the attachment being at the parethmoid and piB- 
ethmoid cornua) j but the character is so indistinctly defined in some adult 
Cyprinodonts that I feel some diffidence in making use of this character for 
systematic purposes in the present state of our knowledge. 
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Ribs mostly sessile ; lower pharyngeal bones distinct ; pectoral fins nearer 
the ventral than the dorsal line . . . 2 , Ammodytidae, 

II. Ventral fins, if present, more or less approximated to the pectorals. 

A. Two well-developed dorsal fins, the anterior small and formed, 

at least in part, of spinons rays. 

1. Ribs attached to strong parapophyses. 

Pelvic bones free or connected with the clavicles by ligament ; pectoral fins 
inserted high up . . . • . .3. Atherinidae. 

Pelvic bones suspended from the postclavicles ; pectoral fins inserted very 
high up ; teeth very feeble or absent . . 4. Mugilidae. 

Pelvic bones suspended from the postclavicles; pectoral fins low down, 

with detached lower rays 6. Polynemidae. 

Pelvic bones connected with the clavicles by ligament ; pectoral fins nearer 
the ventral than the dorsal line ; dentition powerful, cardiform ; scales 
minute or absent 6. Ghiasmodontidae. 

2. Anterior ribs sessile ; pelvic bones not connected with the 

scapular arch ; pectoral fins nearer the ventral than the 
dorsal line . . . .7. Sphyraenidae, 

B. Spinous dorsal, if present, connected with the soft. 

1. Anterior vertebrae -without parapophyses ; scales on head, if 

present, small 

Oesophagus with lateral sacs which are beset with papillae internally ; 
spinous dorsal long ; scales rhomhoidal, in oblique transverse series ; pelvic 

bones free S. Tetragonuridae. 

Oesophagus with lateral sacs which are beset with toothed papillae internally; 
spinous dorsal, if distinct, shorter than the soft dorsal ; scales moderate or 
small, cycloid, often deciduous. . . .9. Stro'fnat&ldae, 

No sacs in the oesophagus ; fins without spines ; scales very small or absent 

10. Icosteidae, 

2. All, or all but the anterior two vertebrae with parapophyses ; 

scales on head large ; a superbranchial cavity. 

No spines to the fins . . • • .11. Ophiocephalidae. 

Strong spines to the dorsal, anal, and ventral fins 12. Anahantidae. 

Fam. 1. Scombresocidae. — Maxillary entering the border 
of the upper jaw j dentition moderately strong or feeble. Lower 
pharyngeal bones united. Praecaudal vertebrae with strong 
parapophyses supporting the ribs. Body covered with cycloid 
scales. Pectoral fins inserted very high up ; ventral fins widely 
separated from the pectorals, without spines, with 6 rays. Dorsal 
fin opposed to the anal, and likewise formed entirely of soft rays. 
Air-bladder generally present, sometimes cellular. 

The shape of the head and body vary ^eatly, and the pectoral 
fin may reach an extraordinary wing-like development. The 
dorsal fin may be followed by a series of finlets, as in many of 
the Scombridae. Most of the Scombresocidae, of which about 
200 species are known, are marine; some are carnivorous. 
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others (^Hemirhamjphus) mainly herbivorous, teeding on green 
algae. Nearly all are in the habit of making great leaps out of 
the water, this tendency culminating in the Flying-Fish {]!lxocoetus\ 
which skip or sail through the air in a maimer the explanation 
of which has given rise to much controversy. According to the 
latest evidence ^ the sole source of motive power is the action of 
the strong tail while in the water ; no force is acquired while 
the fish is in the air. The pectorals are not used as wings but as 
parachutes. There is every passage between the small pectoral 
fin of a Saurie (Scoiiibresox) or a JSemirliamjjlms and the swallow- 
like wings of the most developed Uxocoetus. The genus Semi- 
exocoetus is a very remarkable connecting form. The Gar-Pike 
(Belone), of which one species is common on our coasts, have both 



jaws produced into a long slender beak ; the bones are green. 
In HemirhampJms the lower jaw only is prolonged ; some of the 
species, living in fresh water, are viviparous, the anal fin being 
modified into a copulatory organ, as in many Cyprinodonts. 

Scombresocidae occur in all the tropical and temperate s^as. 
BeloTie, ScomlreBOXy and HemirhaTn^phuB are found in Upper Eocene 
and Miocene beds of Europe, and, as stated above, Protaulopsis 
should perhaps be referred to this family. 

Kiikenthal, Alih, Senck. Ges, xxii. 1896, p. 9 ; Mbbius, Zeitschr, vnss, Zooh 
XXX. Suppl. 1878, p. 343, and Arch. Fhyml. (Leipzig), 1889, p. 348 ; Jordan and 
Evermann, Fish, N, Amer, p. 730. ' 
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Fam. 2. Ammodytidae. — Maxillary excluded from the 
border of the upper jaw ; mouth protractile ; dentition feeble or 
absent. Lower pharyngeal bones separate. Praecaudal vertebrae 
without parapophyses. Bodycovered with very small cycloid scales. 
Pectoral fins nearer the ventral than the dorsal line; ventral 
fins, if present, widely separated from the pectorals, without spine, 
•v^th 6 rays. Dorsal and anal fins more or less elongate, formed 
of soft rays. Air-bladder absent. 

The existing genera, Ammodyt^, with 8 species, from the 
temperate coasts of the northern hemisphere, and Sypoptyehus, 
from northern Japan, with a single species, are deprived of 
ventral fins, and their exact relations remained obscure until the 
structure of the Oligocene Cohitopsis revealed their affinity to the 
Seombresocidae, or at least their pertinence to the present sub- 
order. The Greater Sand-Eel or Launce {Ammodytes laneeolatus) 
and the Lesser Sand-Eel {A. tobianus) are common on our coasts, 
and are remarkable for the manner in which, by nfiAana of their 
sharp-pointed snoiit, they bury themselves with great rapidity in 
the sand, darting in and out like arrows. 



Fig. 390 . — CoUtopsis acuta, (Restoration "by A, S. Woodward.) 


Pam. 3, Atherinidae. — Maxillary excluded from the border 
of the upper jaw; dentition more or less- developed. Body 
covered with cycloid or ctenoid scales. Eibs attached to strong 
parapophyses. Pectoral fins inserted high up ; ventral fins more 
or less approximated to the pectorals, with one spine and five soft 
rays ; pelvic bones connected with the clavicular symphysis by a 
ligament. Two well-separated dorsal fins, the anterior small and 
formed, at least in part, of spinous rays. Air-bladder present. 

Carnivorous Fishes, mostly marine and of small size, much 
valued as food, and distributed along the coasts of most tropical 
and temperate seas ; some inhabit fresh waters. A silvery lateral 
band, or “stole,’' is usually present. About 65 species are 
known, referred to 14 genera: Atherina, Iso, CMrostoma, Thyrina, 
Atherinella, Labidesthes, Atherinopsis, Atherinops, Telmatherina, 
Neatherina, Pseudomugil, Rhombatrotctus, Aida, Melanotaenia, 
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Eepresented in the Upper Eocene of Europe by several species 
of Atherina and by the extinct genus Bhamflwgnathus. 

Fam. 4. Mugilidae. — Maxillary excluded from the border 
of the upper jaw ; dentition feeble or absent. Body covered with 
cycloid scales. Eibs attached to the extremity of strong parapo- 
physes. Pectoral fins inserted high up; ventral fins more or ' 
less approximated to the pectorals, with one spine and five soft 
rays ; pelvic bones suspended from the post-clavicles. Two well* 
separated dorsal fins, the anterior formed of a small number of 
spines. Air-bladder present. ^ 

These Fishes are closely related to the preceding, of which 
they are a further specialisation, the pharyngeal bones having 
complicated structure, much reducing the oesophageal opening, 
and the vertebrae being reduced in number (24 to 26 instead of 
32 to 60). They feed on organic matter contained in mud, and 
inhabit the fresh waters and coasts of the temperate and tropical •< 
regions. The species number about 100. Principal genera.: 
Mugil, Myxfus, Anostomus, Jotufus. Grey Mullets (MvgU) are. 
represented on our coasts by three species, valued as food, one of 
which (M. capita) has a remarkably wide range, occurring from ^ 
Scandinavia to the Cape of Good Hope. Eemains referred to the 
same genus occur in the Miocene and Oligocene. 

Fam. 6. Polynemidae. — Maxillary excluded from the border ; 
of the upper jaw ; dentition feeble. Body covered with ctenoid 



Fig. 391. — Shoulder -girdle" and pelvis of PoLynenma gmMfZis. cl. Clavicle j 
coracoid ; pectoral rays ; pd, pelvis ; pt^ pterygials ; ptcli post-clavicle \ p^ 
post-temporal ; sc, scapula ; s(A, snpra-elavicle ; ventral rays, ^ 
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scales. Bibs attached to the extremity of strong parapophyses. 
Pectoral fin inserted low down, with a lower portion consisting of 
free rays; the upper portion, or fin proper, attached to the 
scapula, the lower to a fenestrate bone which appears to he 
formed by coalesced pterygials (Fig. 391, Ventral fin more 
or less approximated to the pectoral, with one spine and five soft 
rays ; pelvic bones suspended from the post-clavicles. Two well- 
separated dorsal fins, the anterior formed of a suiall number of 
spines. Air-bladder, if present, very large. 

The vertebrae number 24 (10 4- 14). 



ViQm Z^2»---’Poly7iemus quadryfUiSt xj. (After Cuvier aud Valenciennes.) 


Three closely allied genera : PolynemuB, PentanemuBj and 
GaleoideSf with about 25 species, from the shores of tropical seas, 
often entering rivers. Some attain a length of 4 feet, and are 
valued as food or for the isinglass yielded by their air-bladder. 
The free pectoral filaments are organs of touch, and can be nioved 
independently of the fins. 

Pam. 6. Ohiasmodontidae. — . deep - sea genera;^ ^ Chias- 
modon, Fseudoscopelus, and Champsoao%, which have beefi' placed 
either with the Gadidae, the Traehinidae, or the Berycidae, may 
be referred to the Percesoces, as the pelvic fins have only a 
ligamentous connexion with th^ .pectoral arch. Unfortunately, 
tbp, skeleton has only been examined in Champ$odon; it is 
remarkably similar to that of the Atherinidae. As in Atherin- 
ichthys, the posterior extremity of the air-bladder is protected by 
1 ^. bony sheath formed by the expanded ring-like haemal processes 
of the anterior caudal vertebrae. Vertebrae 32 (16 + 16). The 
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scales are absent or very small and spinulose, tlie mouth large, 
with cardiform teeth ; spinous dorsal slnu’t, sitft dorsal and anal 
elongate. Cliiasmoclon and Psnuhmijh'lifs have a complicated 
system of sensory organs on the body, which in the latter suggest 
the photophores of Scopelids. Gliampsoilon ro/vr.t’ is a fish of 
extreme voracity, swallowing prey much larger than itself. Only 
four species of this family are known. 

Pam. 7. Sphyraenidae. — Maxillary excluded from the border 
of the upper jaw ; dentition very strong, llody covered with 
cycloid scales. Anterior ribs sessile, the rest insertt^d on para- 
pophyses. Pectoral fin nearer the ventral than the dorsal out- 
line ; ventral fin more or less approximated to the pectoral^ with 
1 spine and 6 soft rays ; pelvis not connected with the pectoral 
arch. Two well-separated dorsal fins, the anterior formed of a 
small number of spines. Air-bladder large. Tertehrae 24. 

Carnivorous Pike-like Marine Fishes from the tropical and 
sub-tropical seas, often found at the mouths of rivers. The 
“ Barracudas ” form a single genus, with about 20 

species, the largest of which grow to 8 feet and are dangerous to 
people bathing ; many are valued as food, but some are reported 
to be poisonous, at least at certain seasons. Remains of several 
species are known from the Eocene and later periods in Europe 
and North America. 

Pam. 8. Tetragonuridae. — Maxillary excluded from the 
border of the upper jaw; dentition feeble. Oesophagus with 
lateral sacs which are beset with papillae internally ; a series of 
gill-raker-like knobs below the pseudobranchiae. Body covered 
with rhomboidal, striated scales in oblique transverse series, those 
of every single transverse series coherent. Ribs mostly sessile. 
Pectoral fin nearer the ventral than the dorsal outline. Ventral 
fin with 1 spine and 5 soft rays, near, the pectoral, but pelvis 
free from the pectoral arch. A long continuous dorsal fin, its 
anterior portion formed of numerous short spines. Air-bladder 
absent. Vertebrae 58. 

This family includes a single, rather rare fish, TetragomiTus 
cuvieri, from the Mediterranean and neighbouring parts of the 
Atlantic and the South Pacifia It is said to descend to great 
depths at certain seasons, and to feed on Medusae ; its flesh is 
poisonous. Young specimens have been observed by Emery to 
live in the respiratory cavity of large Salpae. 
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Fam, 9. Stromateidae. — Althougli including a number of 
forms very unliko Tetragonurus in external appearance, there is no 
doubt that tins fiiniily, liitherto placed near the Scombridae, is very 
closely allied to the preceding, agreeing with it in the presence 
of Literal oesophageal sacs bearing internally papillae (which are 
besides beset with setifonn teeth), and, in most genera, in the 
presence of a series of knobs, mure or less similar to gill-rakers, 
below the pseudobninchiae. The pelvic bones are sometimes 
free from the pectoral arcli, as in the Tetragonuridae, sometimes 
more closely attached, but only by ligament, and movable. The 
principal difference resides in the scales, which are always cycloid 
and usually very small unci more or less deciduous, and in the 
spinous dorsal being shorter than the soft, or even quite rudi- 
mentary. The ventrals are sometimes absent. The air-bladder is 
present or absent. The number of vertebrae varies from 24 to 46. 

Marine Pishes, pelagic or deep-sea, feeding on Crustaceans, 
Medusae, or the fry of other fish. Alwut 45 species are known, 
referable to 10 genera: Komeus, CuUceps, Fsenes, Smoklla, 
Psempsis, Centi'olojihiis, Zirns, Stromatms, Fqirilus, and Stromat- 
eoides. Many of the species have a wide distribution, but are 
rare in collections.' The Illack-Pish {Ocntroloplms niger) and 
its close ally ^7. hrUaimiciis.dud the Eudder-Pish {Liras perciformis 
and L. meilimphag-m), have occurred, at rare intervals, on the 
British coasts. The Stromateidae were represented by several 
species in the Cretaceous {FUttgammis and Somosoma). 

The widely distributed Z'bineus gronoi'ii, so remarkable for its 
enormous ventral fins, folding in a ventral groove, has been 
observed in New South "Wales to be only found on the' coast 
when the Siphonophores culled “Portuguese Men-of-War” or 
Phjsalia are driven ashore, the fish swimming beneath them, as 
the young Cartaais are in the habit of doing under Medusae. As 
observed by Waite,* ** the benefit of such a partnership must 
primarily be with the fish, for it is a voluntary agent, whereas 
the Physedia has no power of locomotion. “ If the fish secures 
safety from its enemies by entering the area embraced by the 
deadly tentacles of the Fhysalia, which attain a length of 10 to 

* A revision of these iBshes hes recently been published by C. T. Began in Am. 
Mag. Mat. EM. (7) x. 1902, p. 116. 

® See. Austral. Mas. iv. 1901, p. 40. Of. also S. Garman, Swtt. labor. TMo. 
Iowa, iv. 1896, p. 81. 
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12 feet, it must be immune to their influenco: a remarkable 
considering that small tish have often been seen in 
their stomachs and entangled in their tentaelea.” This observer 
adds : “ It is probable that, in addition to protection, the fish 
derives its food from association with the P/ii/salin, m\ich as does 
the Eemora in accompanying a shark. The Physalin doubtless 
paralyses many more animals than it can consume— the residue 
folliTig to the lot of the fishes, which may be present to the 
number of ten.” 

Fam. 10. Icosteidae. — The so-called "Eag-Fishes,” in which the 
skeleton is quite soft and cartilaginous, are aberrant deep-sea 
forms evidently related to the Stromateidao ; they lack the 
oesophageal teeth and the processes of the last gill-arch, but 
Icosteus at least has the gill-r£dcer-like knobs below the pseudo- 
branchiae. The pelvis is widely separated from the clavicles. 
Spines are absent in the fins, and the body is naked or covered 
with small cycloid scales. Vertebrae in large number (up to 70). 

Icosteus, Teichthys, and Acrotm, each with a single species, 
from the Pacific coast of North America. 



Fig. ZQZ,— Icosteus cni^Tmtkus^ x ). (Af!b«r Goode and Bean.) 


Fam. 11. Ophioceplialidae. — Maxillary excluded .from the 
border of the upper jaw. Head .and body covered with cycloid 
scales. Anterior Tibs sessile, the, remainder inserted on the para- 
pophy^^ Pectoral fin low dO'Wn ; ventral fin, if present, near 
the pectoral, with 6 soft rays ; pelvic bones connected with the 
davicular symphysis by ligament. Dorsal and anal fins long, 
without spines. Air-bladder present, much elongate. 

These Fishes are provided vyith an accessory superbranchial 
cavity, and are able to breathe atmospheric air. AU are inhabi- 
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tants of fresh waters and ai-e carnivorous. Only two genera 
are known: OjihioeeplMlus, with about 25 species from Eastern 
Asia and 3 fmm Tropical Africa, and Channa, distinguished by 
the absence of ventin,! fins, with 3 species from Ceylon and China. 



Fam. 12. Aiiial}aiiitidSb6.*~~T)iffbr firom the preceding, to which 
they are closely related, in having part of the dorsal and anal 
fins and the outer ventnvl ray spinous, and a shorter, Perch- 
like body covered with ctenoid scales. The accessory super- 
branchial organ is still more developed, with thin bony IftminAfl 
which are more or less folded and covered with a mucous 
membrane. These Fishes can live a long time out of water, and 
the name Anabas seandena, or Climbing Perch, recalls 
that its first observers in India ascribed to' it the habit of 
climbing up low trees by means of the spines with which its gill- 
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covers and ventral fins are armed. This species, which attains a 
length of 8 inches, is found in estuaries and fresh waters of 
India, Ceylon, Burma, and the Malay Peninsula and Archipelago ; 
3 other species occur in the Malay Archipelago, and 1 1 in Africa. 

Sub-Order 9. AnacantbinL 

Air-hladder without open duct. Parietal bones separated by 
the supraoccipital ; prootic and exoccipital separated by the 
enlarged opisthotic. Pectoral arch suspended from the skull; 
no mesocoracoid arch. Ventral fins below or in front of the 
pectorals, the pelvic bones posterior to the clavicular symphysis 
and only loosely attached to it by ligament. 

Pins without spines; caudal, if present, without expanded 
hypural, perfectly symmetrical, and supported by the neural and 
haemal spines of the posterior vertebrae and by basal bones 
similar to those supporting the dorsal and anal rays. This type 
of caudal fin must be regarded, as I have pointed out,^ as 
secondary, the Gadidae being, no doubt, derived from Fishes like 
the Macruridae,in which the homocercal fin had been lost. The 
scapular foramen or fenestra is nearly always between the 
scapular and coracoid bones, as in the Trachinidae and several 
allied families, not in the coracoid, as in the other Acantho- 
pterygiana. The first two vertebrae have no epipleurals. 

Mr. 0. Tate Eegan,^ who has recently given a good definition 
of the Anacanthini, divides them into three families. 



Fig. 396.-~'Skele.ton of caudal fin of QctdviS 

4.-- 

Uesg^ iVafc Mia. (t), x. 1902, p. 295. 


’ Hid. (7), si. 1908, p. 460. 
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FsiiQi 1" M&cmrid&c. — IMoutli more or less inferior, pro- 
tractile ; teeth small, none on palate. Anterior vertebrae with- 
out transverse processes, with the ribs sessile, the rest with strong 
transverse processes supporting the ribs, which themselves beM 
epipleurals. Gill -membranes free from isthmus or narrowly 
attached ; 6 or 7 branchiostegal rays ; giUs 3^ or 4 ; pseudo- 
branchiae rudimentary or absent. Ventral fins below the pec- 
torals, with 7 to 12 i-ays. Body short, tail elongate and tapering 
to a point, without caudal fin. A short anterior .dorsal, with a 
single simple ray, and a long dorsal and anal meeting together at 
the end of the tail, formed entirely of articulated rays — the t^o 
dorsals sometimes continuous {Lycomis). 

Deep-sea Fishes with very large eyes and small or rather large 
mouth, usually covered witli rough spiny scales ; a mental barbel 
is present, except in Lyeonus, and the muoiferous cavities of the 
skull are strongly developed, the bones being remarkably thi-n 
About 120 species are known, some of which have a wide dis- 
tribution. Macrurids have been found in all the seas where 
deep-sea dredging has been practised — the greatest depth at 
which they have been obtained being 2650 fathoms. Principal 
genera: Mcarurus, Gadomus (with perforate scapula) Ooryphae- 
noides, Symenocephedus, MalacoeephcdTis, LioTmrus, Trchchyrhyn- 
ehtis, Stmidaehneria, Batliygadus, Lyconus, Maoruronus. A larval 
form of this family has received the name of KroTinius ; it is 
remarkable for the filamentous prolongation of the ventral rays, 
which recalls the larval Trachypteru$. 
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usually supporting ribs/ which themselves bear epipleurals. 
Gill-membranes free from isthmus or narrowly attached ; 6 to 8 
branchiostegal rays ; gills 4, a slit behind the fourth ; no 
pseudobranchiae. Ventral fins jugular, with 1 to !) soft rays.. 
Body more or less elongate, covered with small cycloid scales. 
Dorsal and anal fins elongate, formed of articulated rays, some- 
times divided into two or three distinct poi-tions. Caudal fin 
more or less distinct, supported by the unmodified or but slightly 
modified neural and haemal spines of the last vertebrae, which 
are perfectly symmetrical (diphycercal or isocercal type). 

A mental barbel is often present, as in the Macruridae, and 
the suture between the frontal bones lias disappeared iu most of 
the members of this very natural family. About 120 species are 
distinguished, mostly marine, many being adapted to life at great 
dep^fib. All are carnivorous. They inhabit chiefly the northern 



Fig. 898.— Cod {Oadus morrhua), x J-. (After Goode.) 


seas, but many abyssal forma occur between the tropica and in 
the southern parts of the Atlantic and Pacific. Principal genera : 
.padvs, ^M&rlmcius, JSolargyrmB^ Lotella^ Fhymulm, P]yyciB^ 
.^^aloporphyrus, Tripterophycis, ' Lota, Molm, Onus, BregmaceroB, 
^^ntimora, Baniceps, Brosmius. 

Several species, referred to Gadus and BrosmiuB, have been 
'Scribed from the Miocene. Mmpteryx, which is allied \o 
Gady^, is from the Oligocene. . ■ * 

'"" The fish^ of this family are among the most impoi*tant 
m economic point of view. It wiU sufiBice to allude merely^ by 
name to the following among the European forms : — The Ood- 
^ Fish mofrlmci), the lai^est species, reaching a length of 

t ' * ribs are absent on the vertebrae beairing 
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4 feet aiitl a weight of 100 the HaUdoek ((?. acglefinus), the 
Whiting (G. merlungus), the Bih or Tout {G. luseus), the Pollack 
(G.folUu'hms), the Coal-Fish ((?. rirens), the Hake (ilfeitem 
mJgaris), and the Ling ruhjnm). Species of Merlueeius 

occur also on the coasts of Chili and of Xew Zealand. The 
Kocklings (Onus or Mo/>-lli() arc of small size ; several species are 
of common occurrence in our tide-pook The Burbot (Lota 
mdgm'is) is a freshwater lish, exceeding a length of 3 feet, of ex- 
cellent quality, but unfortunately local and rare in this country. 

Fam. 3. Muraenolepididae. — Closely related to the Gadidae, 
from which they differ in not having a separate caudal fin, in 
the gill-openings king narrow and below the base of the 
pectorals, in the increased numlmr (ten) of the pectoral pterygials,^ 
and in the peculiar scales, similar to those of the AnguilUdae. 
Tentrals with 5 rays. A mental barbel. 

A single genus, Muraenolepis, from tfie coast of Kerguelen 
Island. 

I The increaHod mini her of portoral pteryBiels hes been regarded by Sagemehl 
{Morphol. Jahrb. x. 188&, i*. 17) ae iiiiHoating generalisation, and has been a great 
stumbling-blook in his discussion of the affinities of Cfgmnolus with the other 
Ostariophysi, and esprcially the Charscinidae. The fact that the same feature is 
repeated in three such distinct families as the Oymnotidae, Angnillidae, and 
Muraenolepididae, and occurs in genera which are in all other respects more 
specialised than tlioir neighbours, goes far to prove that Sagemehl was mistaken 
in his interpretation of this character. 
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TBLEOSTBI {C02^TIj!rVlSD) : ACANTHOFrEKYGII OPISTHOMI — 

PEDICULATI — PLECTOaNATHI 

Sub-Order 10. Acanthopterygii 

AlE- BLADDER usually without open duct. Opercle well de- 
veloped ; supraocoipital in contact with the frontals. Pectoral 
arch suspended from the skull ; no mesocoracoid. Ventral fins 
thoracic or jugular, more or less firmly attached to the clavi- 
cular arch. GiU-opening usually large, in front of the base of 
the pectoral fin. 

The character from which this sub-order, the most compre- 
hensive of the whole class, derives its name, viz. the presence of 
non-artioulated, more or less pungent, rays in the dorsal and 
anal fins, is by no means universal, exceptions to the rule being 
numerous. The mouth is usually bordered by the premaxil- 
laries to the exclusion of the maxillaries, and if these should, by 
exception, enter the oral edge, they are always toothless. The 
ventral fins are sometimes inserted at some distance behind the 
base of the pectorals {EaTplodactylidae, Flatycephalidae), in which 
case, however, this is due to the elongation of the pelvic bones, 
which are solidly attached to the clavicular arch. The sub-order 
is broken up into divisions, which follow in somewhat arbitrary 
order, the natural affinities being opposed to a linear arrai^- 
ment ; the annexed ^gram is intended to remedy this defecf 

Synopsis oe the Divisions. 

. L No stay, or process extending from the suborhital bossS ' 

towards, the praeoperetdttJh ; ba^- «mii doable in the ^mmetrioal 

. ■ ','V ^sd' 
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Pio. 399. — ^Diagram shoving prohahle rslationiihip of the various groups to one 

another. 

Primary shoulder-girdle composed of a perforate scapula and a coracoid ; of 
tie four or five pterygials, or basal bones of the pectoral finS) only one or 
two are in contact with the coracoid ; ventral fins thoracic, 

Rays of the caudal fin not strongly forked at the base; hypurd ufifually 
with a basal spine or knob-like process on each side; epiple^ .bones 
It^ually inserted on the parapophyses X>r on the ribs; doifsal 
with strong spines ; c^dal peduncle rarely much constricted ' , ' 

Rays of the caudal fin strongly forked at the base, i, 

portion of the hypurd, which always bears a basal spine ,* 
usually inserted on the centra or on the parapophy^ raijf^ r 

dorsal spines feeble or detached; caudal pedun^ ^ 

scales usually very small or absent . *. 
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Kays of tlie caudal fin not stmngly lurked at the liaae ; ventral fins with one 
spine and six to eight soft raySj or cranium aj^j niniotrical 

III. Zeokhombl 

II. No suborhital stay; basis w-anii doxible ; scapula alisent, the ptetygials 
inserted on the coracoid ; ventral fins thunicic . IV. Kumiformes. 

III. No suborbital stay ; b.Tsia cranii simple ; scapula and coracoid more 
or less reduced, sometimes vestigial; pterygials large, only one or two in 
contact with the coracoid ; ventral tins thoracic . V. Gobiipormbs. 

IV. No suborbital stay ; basis cranii simple ; a perforate scapula ; three 
pterygials in contact with the coracoid ; ventral fins thoracic ; a suctorial 
laminated disk on the upper surface of the head . VI. Discocephall 

V. A suborbital stay, the second suborbital bone more or less praduced on 
the or joining the praeopercnlum ; veutrals thoracic 

Vll. SCIiEROPABEL 

VI. No suborbital stay ; ventrals usually .jug'dar or mental ; if thoracic, 
structure of the pectoral arch differing from that ascribed to the first five 
divisions of this Synopsis. 

Pectoral fin with vertical or subvertical .base ; anal fin usually elongate, 

rarely small VIII. Jcgulabbs. 

Pectoral fin with horizontal or sub-horizontal base ; body exceedingly com- 
pressed ; dorsal fin with all the rays simple ; anal fin absent or very 
gmaU . IX. Taeniosomi. 

Division L— PERCIFORMES. 

No bony stay for the praeopercnlum. Basis cranii double. 
Spinous dorsal usually well developed. None of the epipleural 
bones attached to the centra of the vertebrae in the praecaudal 
region. Pectoral arch with well-developed scapula and coracoid, 
the former pierced by a foramen or fenestra ; pterygials longer 
than broad, more or less regularly hour-glass-shaped, four or five 
in number, one or two of which are in contact with the coracoid. 
Ventral fins thoracic. 

This large group, consistmg chiefly of marine forms, has 
members in all parts of the world, with the exception of the 
Arctic and Antarctic regions, and was already represented by 
numeJouB Beryoidae and a few Serranidae and Scorpididae in 
the Upper Oretaceous. The division into families is a task;C^ 
considerable difficulty, and the necessities of a linear arrangement 
result in the hreaMng up of 'some natural . sequences. Thus 
appears highly probable that, the Scorpididae, themselves derij^ 
together with the Serranidae, from the Beryoidae, lead to ^ 
Oarai^fSae in the divirion Scomhriformes, whilst a nearly 
passage can ^ traced between the Aoanthuridae of this div^^ 
and the Balistidae a^aong the Plectognaths, 
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Synopsis of the Families. 


L Gills four, a slit behind the fourth. 

' A. Two nostrils on each side. 

1. Veiitrals ^Yith 1 spine and 6 to 13 soft rays. 

1 . Benjcidae, 

2. Ventrals wdth not more than 5 soft rays. 

a. Lower pharyngeal hones not completely united, showing at 
least a median suture. 

a. Gill-membranes nearly al-waya free from isthmus. 

* Ventrals little if at all behind the pectorals. 

t Third vertebra without transveise pi‘ocesse3 or with 
sessile ribs. 

§ A more or less developed suhocular shelf, or inner 
lamina of the suborbitals supporting the eye-ball, 
sometimes reduced to a mere process of the 
second suborbital. 

II Ribs inserted on the transvei'se processes, "when 

these are developed. 

Body covered with very large bony scales ; ventrals with a very strong spine 
and 2 or 3 very short soft rays . » .2. Monoemtridde. 

Dorsal very short, with few graduated, adnate spines, anal very long 

3 . Pmpheridae, 

Spinous dorsal usually w*ell developed, soft dorsal xisually not much more 
developed than the anal ; palate usually toothed 

11. Serranidae. 

Dorsal and anal fins elongate and formed nwstly of articulated soft rays, the 

spines feeble and few 12. Pseudochromididae. 

Dorsal and anal fins much elongate, without distinct spines j body band- 

lihe 13. Cepolidae, 

Teeth in the jaws fused to form a beak . .14. HoplognatJUdc^ 

Soft dorsal and anal much elongate ] a separate spinous dorsal 

15 . Sillaginidc^e, 

Soft dorsal much longer than the anal ; a separate spinous dorsal 

16 . SdamidaiL 

III Ribs mostly sessile, behind the parapophyses ; 

body deep ; mouth moderately large and pro- 
tractile. 

Post-temporal forked, distinct from skull , . 25 . Scoffididcu. 

Post-temporal completely ankylosed to the ^ull ; mouth very' protractile ' 

26 . * 


^ No subocular shell 

II Ribs mostly sessile, behind the 

anal spines 3 to 14. . , , 

Teeth conical ; palate toothed ; mouth feebly protractile Tr * ■ ^ 


Teeth xucisor-like ; fins densely scaled 
Teeth conical ; palate toothless . 

Maxillary very slender ; mouth very protractile 
No entopterygoid ; mouth very protractile • 


4. 

5. 

e. 

7 .. 
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nil Eil)s iiisorted on llie trausvw*se processes wlien these 
are developed ; not more than 3 anal spines. 
Mouth not or but feebly protractile ; sjnnous dorsal usiially longer tlian 
the soft ; anal with 1 or 2 si»ines . . .0. Perddae. 

Mouth moderately protractile ; palate toothed ; si>inous doml not longer 
than the soft ; anal with 2 or 3 spines . .10. Acropmatulae. 

Mouth very protractile ; palate toothless ; praemaxillury with an upwardly 

directed lateral process IV. CrcrriV^at*. ^ 

Mouth moderately protractile ; palate toothed ; anal longer than soft dorsal ■ 

body scaly 18. Lacttmidae, ^ 

Mouth moderately protractile ; palate toothless ; anal much longer than soft 

dorsal; body nak^ 19. THchodontidae, 

tt Transverse processes developed on the third vertebra 

‘and bearing the ribs ; palate usually toothless. 

]Sro subocular shelf ; teeth small . . .22. PrisHpomatidae. 

A Bubocular shelf ; teeth often large, either cutting in front or molar-like 

on the sides 23. Sparidae, 

A suhocular shelf ; teeth very small or al^sent ; a pair of barbels on the 
throat . . . . . . . .24. Mullidae. 

** Ventrals rather far behind the base of the pectorals; 
lower pectoi*al rays unbranched, often thickened ; no 
suhocidar shelf. 

Anal fin nearly as long as the soft dorsal . . 20. Latrididae. 

Anal fin much shorter than the soft dorsal . .21. Jdaplodactylidae, 

3. Gill-membranes attached to the isthmus. 

* Scales well developed ; vertebrae 24 or more. 

A subocular shelf ; mouth small ; palate toothless 27. Chaetodontidae. 

No suhocular shelf; mouth small; palate toothless 28. Drepanidae, 

Subocular shelf more or less developed ; a superbranohial respiratory organ 

31. Osphromenidae. 

** Scales minute ; mouth small ; vertebrae 22 or 23. 
Post-temporal not distinctly forked ; vertebrae with strong transverse pro^* 
ceases ; ventrals with 1 spine and 2 to 6 soft rays 29. Acanthuridae. 
Post-temporal forked ; vertebrae without transverse processes ; ventrals with 
2 spines and 3 soft rays between them . . 30. TeutMdidae, 

b. Lower pharyngeals completely united into one bone, without 
median suture . . . . . 32 . EmUotocidae. 

B. A single nostril on each side ; lower pharyngeal bones more or less 
completely united, but with persistent miture; no suhocular shelf; palate 

toothl^ . , 33 ^ GichUdae, 

II. GiUa three .and a half ; lower pharyngeals completely united into one 
hone, without median suture ; palate toothless. 

A single nostril on each side ; teeth conical; or incisor-like ; a suhocular 
^ • - • • . 34, PcTmoentrida^ 

XVo nosuTiis on sAch sjde ; e>nterior teeth usually strong and caninedike ; 
teeth^n pha^ryngsal hones conical or tubercular ; no subocular shelf 
, ,M ' , , 35. Lctthridde, 

Two noetnls on each side ; author more or less coalesced into a beak ; 
te^ oh- pharyngeal m, tes^ted ; no subocular shelf 

36, Scaridii,^ ' 
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Fam. 1. Berycidae. — One or several of the suhorbitale 
emitting an internal lamina suiiporting the eye ; entopterygoid 
present. Anterior vertebrae without transverse processes ; all or 
most of the ribs inserted on the transverse processes where these 
are developed. Two nostrils on each side. Gill-membranes free 
from isthmus; 4 to 10 branehiostegal rays; gills 4, a slit 
behind the fourth ; pseudobranchiae. Lower pharyngeal bones 
separate. Ventral fins with 1 spine and 6 to 13 soft rays. 



Fig. 400 .—Beryz tpletideru, i iiat. size. (After Goode end Bean.) 


This family is remarkable for the retention of two archaic 
characters : the large number of rays to the ventral fins and the 
duct between the air-bladder and the digestive tract; the latter 
character is, however, not universal, and has only been found in 
two genera {Beryx and JioloceiUrum). The scalirig of the body 
varies greatly, and so does the development of the spin^in the 
vertical fina Several genera {Mdarnyhaea, Aw^logast^^aeh-' 
iiehthys, etc.) have the head studded with large mucifarous oaidtjes' 
which are covered with a thin skin. The vent is usually, sitijated 
far behind the ventral fin, but in Farairaehiehthys, a genus 
dosely allied to Traehiehthys, it occupies a more anterior ^podtioni 


between the ventrals, w!^^t in Aphredodenit it shifts wW.’raSsM® 
with age, opening on the throat in the adult. 

The Berycidae were abundantly represMited ift. 
deposits by Serya and other genera more oi, less' 
to living forms, and they appear to have bean th,^ 
other Perdform Fishes. About '70 species, 
are known to live at the present day* w, 
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the seas nearly all over the world. But one freshwater form is 
known, Aphredodeo'us sayanus, the little Pirate Perch of North 
America, growing to 5 inches in length. The largest marine 
forms {Bei'yx and Oephyroleryx) measure from 1 to 2 feet. 

Eecent genera : Beryx, Pohjmixia, Aphredoderus, Melamphaes, 
Plectromus, Scopelogadus, Anoplogaster, Caulohpis, TroGhichthys, 
ParatracMchthys, Gephyrdheryx, Myripristis, Holocentrum. 



Possil genera : Sphenocephalus, Acrogaster, Pycnosterinx, 
Hoplopteryx, from the Upper Cretaceous. ' Asineops, from the 
Eocene of North America, is supposed to be allied to Aphredo^ 
derus, Beryx is represented by several species in the Upp4|:;, 
Cretaceous, e^xisl JETolocentmm occm\s in the Eocene and MioceneiiJ^. 

Fam. 2. j^onocentri^ae. — The single genus MonocentH^ ' 
with two species, one from the seas of Japan, China, and India, ' 
and one from the South Pacific, is very nearly related to Ijae ' 
Berycidae, bulj^flfers in the absence of ribs on the anterior si^. 
vertebrae, in th6 very large bony scales, forming together a; coat 
of n^]l, and in fhe structure of the ventral fin, which is reduced 
td a strong spine an'4 two or three very short soft rays. The 
spines of the,^orsal fin are very strpng and isolated. 

^ fe rn,. — -Jhe resemblance which "^e fishes 

"unit^i^^der tbia. family bear to Beryx is very striking, end 
appli^'^the skelMon as well as to tbe^ external ohj^^raoters. 'But 
the ventral, are formed , of one spine and five soft 2 :^ys, I® 
in most Ac^^opterygians. **Bathyd%peQb agrees with 
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J)eing possessed of an open duct to the air-liladder. About twelve 
species are knovra, referable to four genera : Pempheris, Pumpria- 
eanfhus, Keopempheris, fi-ot^be Indian. Pacific, and tropical 
Atlantic Oceans, and the deep-sea Patkyclupeii, from the Indian 
aud Caribbean Seas, at depths of 145 to 419 fathoms. 



Fia. i(i2.—Pemj)htris muOlerC, (After Jordan and Evennann.) 


Fam. 4. Oentraxchidae.— No subocular lamina of tlie snb- 
. orbitaHer subocular shelf ; entopterygoid pt©8ent|( palate t|bth0J 
tpeth conical- Praecaudal vertebrae with transv^rte prooeS 
from the third or fourth to the last ; ribs mostly sessile, behind 
the transverse proc^ses. Two nostrils ort each sida ‘Gill-mem- 
branes free from isthmus ; 5 to T branchiostegal rays; giljB 4, 

' ^t Mhind the fourth ; pseudobranchiae more or less developed, 
‘^rudimentary or absent Lower pharyngeal ^aes iteparata', 
I'pbrtion of dorsal fin not more detelofed . An thtf 
Chmivdrous- freshwater .fishes, some entering ’ wat^ 

•'.l^ny afe known t« build nesta Mostly inhahitantp *of NoJftbr' 
AmerjcA, the ^st known being the Sun-FishoyCZJtpowti^ iaa 
(Mcropierm), several species of whmSAave'reofatJy 
been mtroduced into continental Buropa, - - ■ - 
Pomasyg, Oentrarehusf AmhlopliUs, Chanmtyttv»/ 

Iflpojjw's, Mamma, KiiUia^ .Thirty-two speoias... 

*, ,Fain!^6. Cyphosidae. — Herbivcyieous fiidheil^' 
essenti^ esteiological characters with 
the inoisor-lite outer teeth and >denMlyHUw< 

’species ^.fcuown, from the Pacific and Tn jW ^ 
iPimeUpt'mM), 
ik'm 
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Fam. 6. Lobotidae. — As in Centrarchidae, but transverse 
processes of vertebrae very short, and palate toothless. Two 
genera : Lobotes, with two species from the warm parts of the^ 
Indian and Pacific Oceans, the MediteiTanean, and the Atlantic 
coast of America, and Datnioides, with two species from 4he 
estuaries of the Ganges and the rivers of Burma, Siam, and the 
Malay Peninsula and Archipelago. 

Pam. 7. Toxotidae. — No subocular shelf ; entopterygoid 
^present ; palate toothed ; mouth very protractile ; maxillary very 
slender. Eibs sessile, behind parapophyses which commence from 
the third vertebra. Two nostrils on each side. Gill-membranes 
free from isthmus ; 7 branchiostegal rays ; gills 4, a slit behind 
the fourth ; pseudobranchiae present. Lower pharyngeal bones 
separate. Ventral fins with 1 spine and 5 soft rays. 

A single genus, Toxotes, with 5 species from the fresh waters 
and coasts of the East Indies, N. Australia, Polynesia, and New 
Zealand. Toxotes Jaculator derives its name from its habit of 
capturing insects flying near the surface of the water by shooting 
drops of water at them, a habit which it continues in capljivity. 

Fam. 8. Nandidae. — No subocular shelf ; no entopterygoid; 
palate toothed; mouth very protractile. Praecaudal vertebrae 
with parapophyses from the 7th or 8th ; ribs mostly sessile, behind 
the parapophyses. Two nostrils on each side. Gill-membranes 
free from isthmus ; 6 branchiostegal rays ; gills 4, a slit behind 
the fourth ; pseudobranchiae absent. Lower pharyngeal bones 
Separate. Soft . portion of dorsal fin not more developed than 
the anaL Ventral fins with 1 spine and 5 soft rays. i 

Small carnivorous freshwater fishes, of which 14 species are 
known, referable to 6 genera : NaTidus, Gatopra^ and Badis from 
South-Eastern Asia, Polycentropsis from West Africa, PolycBnirus 
and Monocirms from South America. 

Fam. 9. Percidae. — No subocular lamina of the suborbitals ; 
entopterygoid present. Anterior vertebrae without transverse 
processes ; all or most of the ribs inserted on the transverse pro- 
cesses when these are developed. Two nostrils on each side. 
Mouth not or but feebly protractile. Gill-membranes free from 
the isthmus ; 6 to , 8 branchiostegal rays ; gills 4, a slit behind 
the fourth ; pseudobranchiae more , or less developed, often rudi- 
mentary, rarely absent. Lower pharyngeal bones separate. 
Soft portion of dorsal fin not . very much more developed thap 
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the anal ; latter with 1 or 2 spines only. Yentrals with 1 spine 
and 5 soft rays. 

t Embrace about 90 sj-feeies from the freahwaters of the 
Northern Hemisphere, refei-able hi 1 2 genera : Perea, Luciopma, 
P^im, Etheostoma, Bohnsoum, Uhmitrii, EipJcsimn, Avmo- 
crypta, Crystallaria, Attpro, Pmarinu, Aeeriua. The British 
repi'esentatives of this family are the I’erch (Pma fiumatUis) 
and the Pope {Acerina rerniia). Tlie largest forms are the Pike- 
Perches or Sander {Lueioperea) of Eastern Europe, Western Asia, 
and North America, which reach a length of 4 feet and are 
highly valued for the table. The American Darters {Etheostoma 
and allies), on the other hand, are among the smallest fishes, but 
many are remarkable for their brilliant coloration. 

Fam. 10. Acropomatidae.— -An ill-defined group of marine 
fishes, some deep-sea, placed here jirovisionally as annectant be- 
tween the Percidao. and the Seiranidae (Pomatoniinae), differing 
from the latter in - the absence of a subocular shelf. Spinous 
dorsal abort. 

About 28 species, mostly from the Pacific Ocean, distributed 
in 9 genera: Propoma, Ecnichthys, JCenoeys, Byria^ops, Malae- 
iehthys, Acropomn, Melanmtoma, Epigonus {Telescops), IHmlestes. 

Fftjn. 11. Serranidae. — Second suborbital with an internal 
lamina supporting the globe of the eye ; entopterygoid present ; 
palate usually toothed. Anterior vertebrae without transverse 
processes ; all or most of the ribs inserted 'on the transverse 
processes where these are developed. Two nostrils on each 
side. Gill-membrane.s free from isthmus ; 6 or 7 branchiosteg# ■ 
rays ; gills 4, a slit behind the fourth ; pseudobranchiae usually 
present. Lower pharyngeal bones usually separate. Soft portion 
of dorsal usually not much more developed than tire (anal: 
Ventral fins with 1 spine and 6 (rarely 4) soft rays.' 

One pf the largest families of fishes. The principal, genera 
may be grouped as follows : — ,■ 

Sebeaninae. — Percichthys, Persia, Latsolaljrais, 

Mofone, Pereedates, Ctenolates, Maeqwma, 

MawtMstius, Trachypoma, Cenirogsnys, -Pidf^prioii^i': ' 

Btemlepis, Einoperea, Ziopropoma, Aidafioeephaku,' 

Epmephdus, CromUsptes, Paranthias, SsmmM,' 

OMiioperea, GUbertia, Gaesioperea, Oapi^dm, ■ 

thm, Psmdopleswps, PiesiopSi Trachinujps. ' 
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GuAMMiSTiNAE.~Gfra?ftmMfes, BhypHcus. Pkiacanthinak.— 
Briacarvthus, FsmdopiaMntJms. Obntropominae. iMtes, Psam- 
moperca Ccntropomus. Pomatominae.— P onwiomits, Scomh'ops. 
Ambassinae. — Amiassis. Chilodiptemnab. — Ckilodiptcrus, 
Afogon. Lutjaninab.— OlaueosovM, Thempon, Hoplo- 
pagrus Etdis, Aprion, Aphamis, Odontonectcs. Cirrhitinae. — 
CirrJdtes, CirrUtichffiis. Peotacerotinae.— P ewteceros, Penta- 
ceropsis, Histiopterus. 

The number of recent species amounts to about 550, the 
great majority of which are marine. 



Fig. 403.— Sea Perch {S&rramis caMUa), x J. (After Cuvier and Valenciennes.) 


The earliest fossil form is Prolates, from the Upper Cretaceous 
of France. Morone, Serranus, PerdcMhys, Anthias, and Apogon 
are represented in Eocene and later strata. 

The range of the family is almost cosmopolitan ; few of the 
Marine Perches descend to any great depth. Some of the species 
of Stereolepis and Epinephelus grow to a length of 6 to 10 feet. 
Several species of Serranus (S. cairilla, S. scriba, S. hepatus), 
inhabiting the Mediterranean and neighbouring parts of the 
Atlantic, and some Lutjan'us are normally hermaphrodite. Some 
ChilodipteTus and Apogon are remarkable for their nursing habits, 
the male sheltering the eggs in his mouth. 

The curious genera Ano^nalops and Photoblepharon^ of each 
of which a single species is known from the Malay Archipelago 
and the South Pacific, have been made the types of a family, 
AnomaJopidae, the systematic position of which remains un- 
certain since the osteological characters have not been examined. 
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They are remarkable fur the movable flap below the eye, bearing 
a luminous organ, the nature of which has recently been investi- 
gated by Max Webev.^ 

Fam. 12. Pseudochromididae. — Closely allied to the Ser- 
ranidae, and connected with them through Plesiops and its 
allies. Dorsal and anal fins elongate and formed mostly of 
articulated soft rays, the apine.s being feeble and few. 

A. With two lateral lines: Pi«'ndoeJiromis, Ov'Jilops. 

B. With a single lateral line : Opinthoi/mith uSy Zatikis, Oaulo- 
latilvjS, LojiJiolafMus, Malucuntliui/t, JMJiymaster, Pnthhunella. 

Marine, mostly of small size, inhabiting the Atlantic, Indian, 
and Pacific Oceans. About :10 species. <’)ne of the largest and 
best-known members of this family is the Tile-Pish (Zupholatilvs 
elwmaeUonticeps), living upon the bottom of what is known as the 



Fra. 404. -Tile-Fish {lAipholatiliu ehamnelfontieeju). s J. ( Aftei' Goode and Bean.) 


Gulf Stream slo^ie, off the coast of New England, where it was 
first observed in 18’79. Here the water is normally compara- 
tively warm, coming as it does from the superheated region of the 
Gulf of Mexico. Dxiring a series of unusually severe gales in 1882, 
this mass of water was pushed aside, as it were, and replaced by 
colder water. As a result, millions and millions of these fishes 
were killed, and their dead bodies literally covered the surface of 
the sea for hundreds of square milea It was feared that the Tile- 
Fish was exterminated ; this was not so, howerver, and the fieh 
has reappeared in tolerable abundance within the last fhtr years- 
Pam. 13. Cepolidae. — ^Agree in essential chaiacteEts w^-the 
preceding, but body band -like with vepty ntmerous vml^phrae 
* Siboffa St^tdiHon, Intood. ISQSt 
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(15 + 54), and ver 7 elongate dorsal and anal fins formed of soft 
rays, of which all except the first three dorsal and the first ailal 
are articulated and branched. 

Although these fishes have hitherto been placed near the 
Blenniidae, the Gobiidae, or the Trachypteridae, they are nothing 
but extremely elongate Perches, and they stand in the same 
relation to the Serranidae as the Trichiuridae to the Carangidae 
and Scombridae. They hardly deserve to rank as a family 
distinct from the Pseudochroinididae. 



Fig. x (After Cuvier aiul Valenciennes.) 


Two genera, Gejs^ola and Acanthocepola, wth 10 species, from 
the Mediterranean and North-Eastern Atlantic, the Indian Ocean, 
and the Western Pacific. The Band-Fish (Gepola ruleBoens), which 
is common in the Mediterranean, is sometimes found on the 
British coasts; it grows to a foot and a half in length, and is 
remarkable for its bright red colour. 

Fam. 14. Eoplognathidae; — Characters of Serranidae, but 
teeth fused to form a beak as in Tetrodon ; palate toothless. 

HoplogTiathus, with 4 species, from the Pacific Ocean. 

Fam. 15. Sillaginidae. — As in Serranidae, but soft dorsal 
and anal much elongate, as in Pseudochromididae, from which 
the Sillaginidae differ in the separate spinous dorsal. Palate 
toothed. Connecting the Serranidae and the Sciaenidae. 

Small Marine Fisbiiji from the Indian and Pacific Oceans, 
ascending rivers. A sin^e genus, Sillago, with about 1 0 species. 
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Pam. 16. Sciaenidae. — Also closely related to the Serranidae. 
DcHTsal fin with a short spinous and a long soft portion ; anal 
much shorter than the latter. Palate usually toothless. 

A large family of about 150 species, mostly marine. Prin- 
cipal genera: Arripis, Sciuemi., Corvinu, Otolithus, Amylodon, 
N’eiris, Larimm, Potjonitts, Huploiiotua, Umhrma, JSqnes. 

Many of these fishes reach a large size, and the flesh of nearly 
all is esteemed. The Meagre (^Seiaena aquila) is sometimes 
taken on our coast. The Drum {Poyonias chmnis) so called 
from the sounds which it produces, in common with many other 
Sciaenids, is remarkable for having the lower pharyngeal bones 
united, as is also the case in the North American freshwater 
genus Eaplonotus, The air-bladder is nsually large and compli- 
cated, provided with more or less numerous appendages. 

Fam. 17. Gerridae. — Agi-ee in the character of the vertebral 
column with the Serranidsxe, but differ in the absence of a sub- 
ocular shelf ; the very protractile mouth usually descends when 
protruded and the praemaxillary emits an upward lateral pro- 
cess ; palate toothless ; lower pharyngeal bones usually large and 
more or less completely coalesced. 

About 60 species of carnivorous, mostly small, fishes, from 
the tropical seas, referable to 3 genera : Gerres, Equida, Gaum. 

I Pam. 18. Lactariidae. — Intermediate between Serranidae and 
Tiichodontidae. No subocular shelf; palate toothed; branchio- 
stegal rays 7 ; scales small, cycloid, deciduous ; spinous dorsal short ; 
anal longer than tht soft dorsal ; scapula witjr two foramina. 

LMtarius deHeatndua, from the coasts of Southern Asia 

Pam. 19. Trichodontidae. — Agree in the character of the 
vertebral column with the Serranidae, but have no subocular 
shelf; body naked, and anal much longer than the soft <dor8al; 
palate toothless ; only 5 hranchiostegal rays. 

Two genera, each with a single species, from tihe -Ilbrth 
Pacific, Triehodon and Aretoacopus, bearing some resembhthoo to 
the Trachinidae, with which they have usually been assottia'iied. 

Pam. 20. Latrididae. — Marine Pishes intemediate 
the Serranidae and the Haplodactylidae, agreeiitg with the 
in the extent of the anal fin, which is nearly as 
dorsal, and with the latterr in the ahsenoe Of a 
the posterior position of the ventrak. ,.^ 1 ^ 
with 3 or 4 species, from the coasts Anstxalia. 
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Pam. 21, Haplodactylidae. — No subocular shelf ; entoptery- 
goicl present; palate usually toothless. Vertebrae with t:^s- 
verse processes from the third or fourth ; all the ribs attach JT to 
the transverse processes when these are present ; anterior epi- 
pleurals strong. Two nostrils on each side. Gill-membra 5||0 
free from the isthmus ; 5 or 6 branchiostegal rays ; gills 4, a 
slit behind the fourth ; pseudobranchiae present. Lower pharyn- 
geal bones separate. Soft portion of the dorsal fin much more 
developed than the anal. Ventral fins with 1 spine and 5 sof| 
rays, inserted far back behind the pectorals, the lower rays of 
which are simple and more or less thickened. 

This family embraces the genera Haplodactylus, Chilodactylm, 
Chironemus, and Threpterius, with some 30 species from the seas of 
the Southern Hemisphere and Japan. They feed chiefly on crusta- 
ceans, molluscs^ and other invertebrates living among sea-weed. 

Pam. 22. Pristipomatidae. — No subocular shelf ; entoptery- 
goid present; palate toothless. Vertebrae with transverse pro- 
cesses from the third; aU the ribs attached to the transverse 
processes. Two nostrils on each side. Gill-membranes free from 
isthmus; 5 to 7 branchiostegal rays; gills 4, a slit behind' 
the fourth; pseudobranchiae present. Lower pharyngeal bones 
separate. Ventral fins with 1 spine and 6 soft rays. 

Fristipoma, Haemulon, JDiagmmma, and Pentapus, distributed 
over air tlm tropical and subtropical seas, a few entering fresh 
waters. About 130 species are known. 

Pam. teS. Sparidae. — Second suborbital ,wth, an internal 
lamina supporting the globe of the eye ; . entopterygoid present ; 
palate usually toothless ; ^ teeth often either cutting in front, or » 
molar-like on the sides. Vertebrae ^pv^ith transverse processe^^ 
from the second or third ; all the ribs attached to the transverse > 
processes. Two nostrils on each side. Gill-membranes free from ; 


isthmus ; 5 to 7 branchiostegal rays ; gills 4, a slit behind 
, the fourth; pseudob^chiae present. Lower pharyngeal bon^l 
separate. Soft portira of dorsal^ fin not much more develop^;i 
than the anal. Ventral fins with 1 spine and 6 soft rays. 

The Sea-Breama--embrace some 200 species, distributed 
the coasts of nearly the whole world. §ome are he|rbivoxQu^:'^& 
the majority are c§fi^vorous. , v 

Principal general S^lopsiB, JDentex, 8ynagri$^ Oae^,^ 

Oblata, MelambapheSf Oi/rdldj I)oydAxodo% 
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Crenidens, Fachymetopon, Dipterodon, Sargus, Ghamx, Lethrinus, 
SpJ^tterodo7i, Sparus, Pagrus, Pagellus, 

'Abundantly represented in Eocene and Miocene beds by 
remains of Sargus, Sparm, Pagms, Pagellus, and by the extinct 
jyenera Gtmodmtex^ Spao'iiodus, and To'igoiiodoii, Some species 
grow to a length of three feet, such as the “ Sheep’s-Head ” of 
North America, one of the best salt-water fishes of the “United 
States, and the “ Schnapper ” (Spariis unicolov), of Australia, also 
much esteemed. Some of the Atlantic and Mediterranean species 
of Box, Sccrgiis, Ghwrax, Spao^us, and Pagellus are known to be 
normally, or at least very frequently, hermaphrodite. 



Fig. 406. — GUt-liead Sen- Bream [Pagrus auratus). A, its dentition. 
(After Cuvier fsd Valenciennes. ) 


Film. 24. Miillidae.; — The "Red Mullets,” are very nearly, 
related to the Sparidae, i^tl) which they agree in the structure 
of the vertebral column and the presence of a subooular shelf. 
They differ in the v.ery weak dentition, the presence of a pair of 
hyoid barbels, the reduced number (4) branchiostegal rays, 
and the double perforation of the scapuK,. Two short dorsal 
fins, remote from each other, the anterior with weak spines^ 
Small marine and brackish-water fishes,' feedii^ on animal- 
cules and decomposing matter j inhabitants of nearly all, the 
tropical seas and extending to Northern ^Eprop& ‘About &0 
speefies are known, referred to 5 genera-: IXpen^iehthys, 

Mdliiis, Mulloides, and Vpenms. 
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The British species are Mulkis larhcitifs and M, surmuletm 
remarkable for their beautiful pink or red colour, and much 



Fig. 407. — Scapular arcli of Mvllm smiuletus. d, Clavicle ; cor, coracoid ; pi, ptery- 
gials ; ptd, post-clavicle ; pte^ post-temporal ; sc, scapula ; sc/, supra-scapula. 


valued on the market, although no longer held in the high 
estimation for which they were noted by the Eoman\ 

Fam. 25. Scorpididae. — Second suborbital with an internal 
lamina supporting the globe of the eye ; entopterygoid present ; 
palate toothed. Ribs sessile, behind the parapophyses when these 
are present. Two nostrils on each side. Gill-membranes free 
from isthmus; 7 branchiostegal rays; gills 4, a slit behind 
the fourth ; pseudobranchiae present. Lower pharyngeal bones 
separate. Ventral fins, if present, with 1 spine and 5 soft rays. 

This family embraces 12 species from the coasts of Africa, 
Southern Asia,* Australia, and New Zealand, referable to 5 gdhera: 
Scorpis, Atypichthys, Atyposoma, Hmoplosus, PsettuSn The fish 
here figured (Psettus sebae, Fig. 408) is remarkable for the exceS:- 
sive depth of the body, which is greater than in any other species. 

Aipiohthys, one of the few Acanthopterygian types known 
have existed in the Cretaceous period, appears to belong to thO',' 
family Scorpididae as here defined, and not to the Carangidae. 

Fam. 26. Caproidae. — Characters of Scorpididae, but supi^- 
temporal completely ankylosed to the skull. , 

The Boar-Fish IGapros aper) of the Atlantic and 
ranean is occasionally found on our southern coasts, and is hij^^^l 
remarkable for the hair-like bristles with which its scaled 
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covered, an extreme exaggeration of the Ctenoid ” type. The 
mouth is very protractile, and the vertebrae are only 22 or 23 in 
number, Antigonia, with a single species found at remote points 



Fig. 408. — Psettus sebae, from the West Coast of Africa, x 

in the Atlantic, Pacific, and Indian Oceans, is probably allied to 
Gajgros, with which it is believed to be connected through the 
fossil genus Proantigonia, from the Upper Miocene of Croatia. 

Fam. 27. Ghaetodontidae. — Closely allied to and evidently 
derived from the more generalised types of the Scorpididae, 
differing in the attachment of the gill-membranes to the isthmus. 
Post-temporal more or less firmly united with the skull, some- 
times indistinctly bifurcate. Mouth small; palate toothless; 
soft portions of vertical fins usually covered with scales; ribs 
usually strong and blade-like ; body short and deep. 

A large group of about 200 marine carnivorous fishes from « 
the tropics, mostly of small size, remarkable4ibr their siiagular 
forms and markings and brilliant coloration. They are par- 
ticularly abundant about volcanic rocks and o^l reefa 
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An Atlantic species of {E. falcr) is extremely 

temarkable, when adult, for an enormously enlarged globular 
bony mass on the back of the head, formed by hypertrophy of the 
frontal and supraoccipital bones. 

Principal genera : EpMppm, Eampsettus, Scatoplmgus, Oliae- 
todon, Chelmo, Scvkioiilms, Holacanthus, Eomaeanthus, Elaiax. 

Ghaetodon, Hblaeantlms, Pomacanthits, Scatophagus, EpMppus, 
and Platax were represented in the Eocene of Europe. 

Paipa. 28. Drepanidae. — The genns Ph'epaw, with a single 
species from the Indian Ocean, is very closely related to the 
. Ohaetodontidae, but it lacks the subocular shelf, and it is distin- 
guished externally by the very elongate, falciform pectoral fin. 

Pam. 29. Acanthuridae. — A more or less developed sub- 
ocular shelf ; entopterygoid present. Mouth very small, not or 
but slightly protractile, the maxillary more or less firmly attached 
or ankylosed to the praemaxillary ; teeth conical, bristle-like, or 
incisor-hke. Palate toothless. Vertebrae 22 or 23, the prae- 
caudals with strong transverse processes commencing from the 
first; ribs and epipleurals inserted on the ti’ansverse processes.' 
Post-temporal not distinctly forked, ankylosed to the skull Two 
nostrils on each side. Gill-membranes broadly attached to the 
isthmus ; 4 or 5 branchiostegal rays ; gills 4, a slit behind 
the fourth ; pseudobranchiae present. Ijower pharyngeal bones 
separate. Body covered with minute, often rough scales. Dorsal 
and anal fins elongate, with more or less strong spines. Ventrals 
with 1 spine and 2 to 5 soft rays. 

_ A family of about 80 species, mostly herbivorous, from the 
tropical seas, referred to 6 genera : Zwndm, Ctemchaetus, Aean- 
thwrus, Colocopvs, Piionurus, Wasius. They form a connecting 
link between the Ohaetodontidae and the Plectognathl 

Eemains from the Eocene of Europe have been referred to 
Zanclus, Jjeomthwms, and Naseug, and to the extinct genera, 
AvlorhampJhus and Apostam. 

Pam. 30. Teuthididae. — No subooular shelf; entopterygo^id 
present. Mouth very small, beak-like, not protractilb, wit^l 
incisor-like teeth; maxillary ankylosed to the praemaxUla^' 
Palate toothless. Two nostrils on each side. Gill-membrar|e|i] 
broadly attached to the isthmus; 5 branchiostegal rays; 

4, a slit behind the fourth ; pseudobranchiae present. 
pharyngeal bones separate. Supratemporal forked. VeRbflllj^ 
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23, with sessile ribs and no parapophyses, the epipleurals inserted 
on the I’ibs. Body covered with very small scales, Verticail 
fins elongate, with strong spines, 6 or 7 in the anal Ventrals 
with 2 spines and 3 soft rays between them. 

A single recent genus, Teiithis, with about 30 species, herbivor- 
ous fishes from the Indian and Western Pacific Oceans. Accord- 
ing to Bottard ^ the sting from the spines of these fishes is much 
dreaded. Archaeoteuthis, from the Oligocene of Switzerland. 

Fam. 31. Osphromenidae. — Second suborbital with ajnore or 
less developed internal lamina; entopterygoid present; palate 
toothed. Most of the praecaudal vertebrae with transverse pro- 
cesses, to which the ribs are attached. Two nostrils on each 
side. Gill-membranes attached to isthmus; 4 to 6 branchio- 
stegalrays; gills 4, a slit 'behind the fourth; pseudobranchiae 
absent. Lower pharyngeal bones separate. "Vertical fins very 
variable in extent, the spines sometimes very numerous, some- 
times absent. Ventral fins with not more than 5 soft rays, 
sometimes reduced to a filamentous ray. A superbranchial re- 
spiratory organ, situated in a cavity above the gills. 

Freshwater fishes having much in common with the Anaban- 
tidae, and likewise confined to South-Eastern Asia and Afrinn 
Only 22 species are known, referable to V genera: Hdostoma, 
Polyacanthus, Osphromenus, Trkhogast&r, Ludocephalus, Petta, 
and Micracanthus, The latter, the only African representative 
of the family (one species from the Ogowe), hardly dififers from 
the Malay genus Betta. Most of the Osphromenidae are notable 
as aquarium fishes. The largest species, the Gourami {Osphro- 
menus olfasc), growing to a length of 2 feet, from the Malay 
Archipelago, is one of the best flavoured fishes of the Far East and 
has been acclimatised in India, the Guianas, and Mauritius. A 
domesticated variety of the Chinese Polyacomthus op&rvdaris, 
known as Macropodus viridi-auratus, remarkable for the beauty 
of its form and colour, readily breeds in our aquariums. Like 
the' Gourami, the male constructs a nest of air-bubbles, strengthened 
by a buccal secretion, and watches over the eggs and young. The 
little Betta pugTMsc, from South-Eastern Asia, derives its name from 
its excitable nature, which causes i^ecimens to be kept by the 
Siamese iii glass vessels where they engage in fights, special 
breeds being cultivated for the purpose, j^^ocording to Cantor, 
^ Poirnne venimt'm (Paris, ISSS), p. 169. 
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the Siamese in 1840 were as infatuated with the combats of 
these fishes as the Malays are with their cock-fights, and the 
licence to exhibit them was farmed, bringing in a considerable 
annual revenue to the king. 

Fam. 32. Embiotocidae. — Second suborbital with an internal 
lamina supporting the globe of the eye ; entopterygoid present ; 
palate toothless. Eibs sessile, above and behind the parapophyses, 
where these are present. Two nostrils on each side. Gill-mem- 
branes free from isthmus ; 5 or 6 branchiostegal rays ; gills 4, 
a slit behind the fourth ; pseudobranchiae present. Lower 
pharyngeals united, with conical or pavement-like teeth. Anal 
fin, with three spines. Ventral fins with 1 spine and 5 soft rays. 



Fia. 409. — Ditrm-a temmmckiij from Japan, x J. (After Jordan.) 


Small or moderate-sized fishes inhabiting California and Japan, 
mostly marine, one species, however, inhabiting fresh waters, 
whilst another descends to a great depth. They feed mostly on 
crustaceans, but one genus (Abcona) is herbivorous. The name 
“ Surf-Fishes,” by which theyare generally known, refers to the fact 
that most species are found in the surf along sandy beaches. All 
are viviparous in the strictest sense of the term, the young 
remaining for a long time closely packed in a sac-like enlarge- 
ment of the oviduct analogous to a uterus ; they are of relatively 
large size at birth, and quite similar in form to the parent, whilst 
at an earlier period they differ in having the vertical fins much 
more elevated. Twenty-four species are known.^ Principal genera: 
HysterocarpuSj Alcona^ OymatogmUr, Embiotoaay Ditrema. 

Fam. 33. Cichlidae. — No subocular shelf; entopterygoid 


^ For recent accounts of the anatomy, embryology, and ethology, of. C. H., 
Eigenmann, Bull. U.S. Fish Comm, /or ^^892, p. 381, and Arch. En;twiGhel%mg^ 
msdh. iv. 1896, p. 126. 
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present ; palate toothless ; lower pharyngeal bones more or less 
completely united, with median suture. Vertebrae with para- 
pophyses from the third ; ribs most frequently sessile or subsessile. 
A single nostril on each side. Gill-membranes free from isthmus ; 
5 or 6 branchiostegal rays ; gills 4, a slit behind the fourth ; 
pseudobranchiae absent. Dorsal fin, with numerous spines ; anal 
with 3 spines or more. Ventral fins with 1 spine and 5 soft rays. 

Fresh or brackish-water fishes, variable in form and dentition, 
some carnivorous, others chiefly herbivorous. In some American 
forms (Gichla^ the males and females differ during the spawning 
season, the male developing a hump on the top of the head, which 



Fig. 410 . — Tilapia dardennii, from Lake Tanganyika. ^ nat. size. 


disappears afterwards. The eggs and young are cared for by the 
parents; either the male or the female, according to the species, 
sheltering them in the mouth or pharynx.^ These fishes, often 
designated as “ Chromides,” a name which properly pertains to 
members of the following family, inhabit Africa, Madagascar, 
Syria, India and Ceylon, and Central and South America, from 
Texas to Uruguay. About 45 genera are distinguished, based 
mostly on the number of anal spines and the dentition, which for 
variety of types is comparable to that of the Characinidae. Of 
these 45 genera, 30 are African. 150 species are known from 
Africa (with Syria and Madagascar), 140 from America, and 3 
from India and Ceylon.® Principal genera — African : Lcm^- 
logus, SemiohromiSj Pamtilapia^ JCenotilapia, Tropliem, Tilapia, 

^ It lias recently been ascertained, on a large number of specimens, that in the 
African species the female alone performs the buccal nursing duties, 

* Cf. Monograph by J, Pellegrin (Par£^ 1904). . 




AsprotiliA,;pia, Eretmodiis, Flecodus, Fseadctroplus. American: 
Acara, Heros, Hygrogonns, Gidhla^ Orenicichla, Glmetohrambm;^"- 
Geopliagiis, Symphysodon, IHerophyllum. Indian : Etroplus, 

No part of the world surpasses Lake Tanganyika in variet;!?- 
generic and specific types of Cichlidae, the fish-fauna of this 
great lake being in great majority made up of members of this 
faipily. 



rio. 411. — Distribution of the Oichlidae. 


Frkeaeara, from the Eocene of North America, is the only 
extinct genus which can be referred to this family. 

Pam. 34. Pomacentridae. — A subocular shelf ; entopterygoid ' 
present; palate toothless; teeth conical or incisor - like ; lower' 
pharyngeals completely united into one bone. Vertebrae with 
transverse processes from the fourth or fifth ; ribs inserted on the 


transvei;$e processes, when these are present. A single nostril 
on each side. Gill-membranes free from the isthmus; 6 to 7 
branchiostegal rays ; gills 3^ ; pseudobranchiae present. Dorsai 


fin eloagate, with numerous strong spines j anal vfith, 2 spines,^ 
only. .Ventral fins with 1 spine and 5 soft rays. 

Small fishes of the tropical and warm seas, resembEng th^ 
Chaetodontidae in form q,nd mode of life, likewise usu^lj''' 
of brilliant coloration ; in ^ structural characters , intermedjaite 
between the Cichlidae and the-^bridae. They feed chiefly 
spiall marine animals, but the'a^ies with incisor-like teeth 


spiall marine animals, but the o^ies with incisor-like t 
entirely or mainly herbivorous, ^pver 150 species are known. 
' Principal genera ; Selwstes, Aaurina, Am^hyprion, ^ 
Dobscyllus, Pomaemtrus, QlyphModon, Mierospathodon. 
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The family is supposed to be represented in the Upper Eocene 
and Lower Miocene of Italy by the extinct genus Odonteus. 

Pam. 36. Labridae. — No subocular shelf ; entopterygoid 
..^resent; palate toothless; anterior teeth of the jaws usually 
strong and canine-like^ lateral teeth often soldered at the base ; 
lower pharyngeals completely united into one bone, with conical 
or tubercular teeth. VQjrtetfeae with transverse processes from 
the third ; all the ribs '‘attached to the transverse processes. 
Lips thick. Two nostrils on each side. Gill-membranes free 
or joined to the narrow isthmus ; 5 or 6 branchiostegal rays ; 
gills three and a half; pseudobranchiae present. Dorsal fin 
elongate, with numerous, usually slender, spines. Ventral fins 
with 1 spine and 5 soft rays. 

The "Wrasses” form a large family of mostly brilliantly 
coloured marine fishes, inhabiting all the tropical and temperate 
coasts. Their regime is partially herbivorous, partially carnivorous. 



Fia. 412. — upper and lower pharyngeal bones of Labrus macuLatus. 

About 400 species are known. Principal genera: Lalrus, 
Tautoga, Malacopterus, Ctenolabrus, Choberojps, Platyclaerojps, 
Heterochaerops^ Laibrichthys, Cossyphus, Cirrhildbrus, Chilinus, 
Ppibulus, Anampses, Platyglo$sus, Novcuivia, Julis, Gomphosus, 
Ohilio, Coris. * , 

Some of the members of this family have been observed to 
build nests for the protection of their eggs and young. These 
nests, in the European Labrus, are made of seaweeds, zoophytes, 
corals, broken^ shells, etc., and are Jjhe work of both the made 
and the femaW It is also in ,t&S family that sleep was first^ 
observed in fishes, and this ha^^ee^n fully verified by MiJbins-® 

Gerbe, Itfv. et Mag. de Zool. xvi. 1864, p. 255, 

2 Zool. Gartm, 1867, p. 148. See also'YerriU, Amer. Jimrn. Sd. (4) lii. 1897, * 
p. 186. 
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on Lairus rupestT’is in an aquarium, tlie fish seeking a sleeping 
place at night and laying itself down to rest on one side. 

As first pointed out by Gunther, the Labridae found in 
temperate regions have a higher number (30 to 41) of vertebrae 
than those inhabiting the tropics (23 to 29), a rule which 
applies more or less to other families of Acanthopterygians. 
Eemains of Labrus and Julis occur in the Eocene and Miocene 
of Europe. An allied fossil genus, Lalrodon, is represented by 
numerous species in Tertiary beds of Europe and North America. ' 
Phyllodus, JEgertonia, Platylaemus, and Pseudosphaerodon, from 
the Eocene and Miocene, are referred, with doubt, to this family. 

Faim 36. Scaridae. — Closely allied to the preceding, with 
which they have usually been united, but differing in the more 
or less coalescent teeth, forming often a parrot -like beak, the 
lower pharyngeals united into a concave or spoon-shaped bone 
with fiat, tessellated teeth ; and in the development of transverse 
processes from the first vertebra. Vertebrae 24 or 25. 

Curious, mostly brilliantly-coloured fishes of the tropical seas 
and the Mediterranean, especially abundant about coral-reefs. 
" Parrot-Wrasses ” feed mostly on vegetable matter, corals, and 




Fig. 413. — Upper and lower pharyngeal ‘bones of JSecmcs strongylocegphalus, 

(After Jordan and Evennann.) 

on hard-shelled Mollusca, for enishing which their dentition is 
well adapted. The largest reach a length of 4 feet. Some are 
much valued as food, whilst others are reputed poisonous. Atibut 
110 q)eoie8 axe known, referable to 8 genera: Oryptotonm 
{CaMiodon), Godotomus, Sparisoma, Scarus, Fsevdoscarus, Odax, 
Coridodaas, Siphonognathus. The latter is very aberrant in shape,, 
the head and body resembling those of a Pipe-Fish. 

Scarus is reported from the Eocene and Miocene of Euiop?; 
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Division IL— SCOMBRIFORMES. 

No bony stay for the praeopercle. Spinous dorsal, if distinct, 
formed of short or feeble, slender spines. Epipleurals usually 
attached to the centra when ribs are sessile, or to the para- 
pophyses of the vertebrae, rarely to the ribs. Pectoral arch 
similar to that of the Perciformes, but pterygials sometimes more 
abbreviated. Ventral fins thoracic. Caudal fin, if well developed, 
with very numerous rays deeply forked at the base. 

Although bound by natural ties, the series of families that 
cluster round the Mackerel oifer so many modifications of 
structure that it is almost impossible to draw up a dia gn nH ig 
differentiating every one of its members from the Perciformes, 
with which they are closely connected, and from which they 



Fig. 414 .— Caudal fin of Sarda orimtcdis. Hypnral spine. 

hardly deserve to be separated. Even after removing many 
genera which have been united with them by my predecessors, 
and which will now be found scattered among various groups of 
the system, no good definition of the Scombriformes can be 
given. The Mackerel and Horse-Mackerel are taken as the 
pattern -forms around which more or less aberrant types are 
located, types yet not so aberrant as to be traced back to these 
familiar forms through a number of intermediate grades. As 
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regards external features, it may be stated that the dorsal and anal 
spines, if present, are either weak and slender, or, if strong, short 
and detached ; the caudal peduncle is constricted, and the caudal 
fin, if well developed, is usually deeply forked, and with the 
forked bases of the very numerous rays much longer than in 
most of the Perciformes, embracing at least a considerable portion 
of the expanded hypural bones, a character by which the Chaeto- 
dontidae, Acanthuridae, and several extinct types which have 
been placed with the Carangidae are at once excluded. All are 
carnivorous and marine, and many are pelagic and of very wide 
distribution. No praetertiary members of this division, as here 
defined, have yet been found. 


Synopsis of the Families 

I. Praemaxillaries more or le?ss protractile, not l)eak-like ; scales or 
absent, sometimes with enlarged lateral scutes ; spinous dorsal fin short or 
replaced by a series of isolated spines ; anal usually with one or two spines 
detached from the rest of the fin. 

Praecaudal vertebrae with transverse processes behind which the ribs 
are attached . . . . . ,1. Carangidae. 

Praecaudal vertebrae without well-developed parapophyses, ribs and 
epipleurals inserted close together on the centra 2. Bhackicenindm 

II. Praemaxillaries not protractile ; scales usually small or absent ; body 
more or leas elongate ; dorsal fin elongate, single or divided, without free 
spines ; no free anal spines. 

A. Pseudobranchiae present. 

Vertebrae without transverse processes ; soft dorsal fin longer than l^i^ 
spinous ; pectoral fins high up the sides , 3. Scmbridae. 

Vertebrae without transverse processes; soft dorsal fin shorter tlwa' 
the spinous, if the latter be distinct ; pectoral fins low down to;. 

sides 4. 

Vertebrae without transverse processes ; snout produced into a 

6 . 

Vertebrae with transverse processes bearing the ribs ; snout produ^ly 
into a sword ; no ventrals . . . .6. Xi^Jmd^e. ' 

Vertebrae without transverse processes ; gill-membranes attaoh^^ 
isthmus; dorsal and anal fins formed of unarticulated, 
rays ; dentition very feeble . . . .7.* rV 

B. Pseudobranchiae absent ; no well-developed transverse prooessifil ., 
praecaudal vertebrae; the ribs and the epipleurals inaM^^ 
together on the centra ; snout short and very deep 8. " 

III. Praemaxillaries not protractile, or if slightly protractile, 00^#;^ 
dorsal and anal fins elongate, without distinct spinous division ; 
praecaudal vertebrae with strongs -haemapophyses, to which 
attached T ~ 
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Fam. 1. Carangidae. — Praemaxillaries more or less pro- 
tractile. Vertebrae 24 to 26; ribs behind the parapophyses ; 
epipleurals on the parapophyses, rarely on the ribs.^ Body 
covered with small scales, or naked, often with enlarged scutes 
on each side of the body or of the tail; dorsal spines few, or 
slender or rudimentary ; a more or less developed spine adnate 
to the soft portion of the anal, often preceded by a pair of spines 
separated from the rest of the fin. Pseudobranchiae usually 
present. Inhabitants of the seas of the temperate and tropical 
regions, many of the species having a very wide range. About*' 
150 species are known. 

Principal recent genera : Caranx, Gliloroseomlrus, Selem, 
Mene, Apoleetiis, NematiMius, Seriola, Serioliehthys, Ifmcrates, 
Trachynotm, Zaloeys, Liehia, JParopsis, Ghorincmus. Species of 
Garattx, Mem, and Seriola have been described from the Eocene 
and Miocene of Europe, in which occur also the fossil genera 
named V^omeropsis, Archaeus, Caranyopsis, Cwranyodes, Duetor, 
and Semdophorus. 

The family is represented on our coasts by the common 
Horse-Mackerel, Cararisc traehurvs. The young of this species 
keep together in snxall bands in the neighbourhood of medusae, 
under which they seek shelter when disturbed. The Pilot-Fish, 
Nauerates diictor, is a truly pelagic fish of wide distribution, 
which -occasionally appears on our coasts, accompanying large 
sharks and ships. Much has been written on the marvellous 
habits of this little fish, which is said to lead the shark like 
a pilot, directing it to its food, in exchange for which services 
the pilot enjoys protection from the fear which the proximity of 
its formidable companion inspires to its enemies among other 
carnivorous fishes, and an abundance of food from the shark’s 
excrements.® 

Fam. 2. Bhachicentridae. — Praemaxillaries slightly pro- 
tractile. Vertebrae 25 (llH-14), without well - developed 
parapophyses ; ribs and epipleurals inserted close together on the 
centra. Body covered with very small scales ; a serira of Bhos* 
isolated dorsal spines; soft dorsal and anal long; pedfo^^ 

^ Naucrat$$. In this genus most of the epipleuraJs of the 
inserted 6n the ribs, but the hinder ones are on the centra. \ ^ v 

® Cf. Geoffroy, Arm, du Mus. is. 1807, p. 47S ; F. F. MeyCn, 

JBWfi, i. p. 66 (1834). 
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inserted low down. A single genus, Shachieentmm (Elojcaie), 
with. a single species from the coasts of the tropical and 
warmer parts of the Atlantic and of the Indian Ocean. 

•P am 3, Scombridae. — Praemaxillaries large, not protractile, 
heak-like. Vertebrae 30 to 50, without transverse processes, 
but some of the hinder praecaudals with haemal arches; ribs 
inserted on the centra or on the haemal arches when these are 
present ; epipleurals all on the centra. Scales cycloid and usually 
very sTnall (except in Gastroehima), sometimes absent. A 
spinous dorsal fin formed of slender spines, folding into a sheath ; 
soft dorsal longer and broken up into finlets, similar to the anal; 
pectoral inserted high up the sides. Hypural bones completely 
embraced by the forked bases of the caudal rays. Pseudo- 
branchiae present. 



Fis. 415 .-— Tunny {Thunnus thynnm). (After Cuvier and Yalenciennes.) x J. 


About 50- species, referred to the following genera: — Scomh&r, 
Amis, Thunnus, Sarda, Cylumi, Acanthocyhium, Oastrochisim 
(Jj&pidothynnus). ITumerous fossil representatives in Tertiaiy 
beds, belonging to Scomber, Awcis, Thunnus, Oybium, and to the 
extinct genera Eothynnus, Isurichthys, Palimphyes, Scortibrin/^^ 
S^hyraenodus, Scom^amphodon. ' , . 

These fishes, elegant in form and often in colour, are aiobjig 
the swiftest of the inhabitants of the sea. Some are migrat^ 
like the Mackerel {Scomber scombru^ of the North At 
whilst otESrs are remarkable for their wide distribution. 
Tunny {Thunnus thynnus), for instance, the largest memb^| 
the family, reaching a length of 10 feet, inhabits the At^ 
Pacific, and Indian Oceans, extending as far north as the 
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seas, Newfoundland, Califortiia, and Japan. It supplies im- 
portant fisheries in France and Italy. The Tunnies are the only 
fish known to be warm-blooded. 

Pam. 4. Trichiuridae. — Praemaxillaries not protractile. 
Vertebrae 32 to ICO, without transverse processes j ribs sessile, 
on the centra or on the haemal arches when these are present ; 
epipleurals, if well developed, on the centra. Seales very Rmall 
or absent. Spinous portion of dorsal fin much longer than the 
soft, the spines more or less feeble. Pectoral fins inserted low 
down the sidea Pseudobranchiae present. 

The members of this family show a great variation in the 
shape of the body, which, although always strongly compressed, 
is not unlike that of a Mackerel in the more normal types, such 
as Thy^'sites and Rmettus, whilst, through a chain of genera, it 
generally assumes an extremely elongate form ; concurrently with 
this elongation of the body, the dorsal fin loses its differentiation 
into two portions, the ventrals become reduced and disappear, as 
in the Scabbard- or Frost-Fish {L^dopus eaudatus), while the 
caudal fin decreases in size, loses its fork-shape, and is finally 
lost in TncMurus, in which the body is ribbon-shaped and tapers 
to a point. 

About 25 species are known, pelagic and widely distributed, 
many descending to great depths. 

Principal living genera : Bmettus, Thyrsites, Epirnnula, Nesi- 
arehus, Mcdotm, PromethicMlvys, Dicroiits, Qempylua, Aphanopus, 
L&j^dopus, Huoxymetopon, B&nihodesmus, Bvplmrogrcmmm, 
TricMurus. 

Eemains of several speciSs referred to Thyrsites, Lvpidopus, 
and to the extinct genera Hiyrsitocephalus, Hemithyrsites, and 
Triehmrichthys, have been found in the Oligocene and Miocene of 
Europe. 

Fam. 5. Histioplioiidae. — Praemaxillaries not protractile; 
snout produced into a spear-shaped rostrum ; a praedentary bqne ; 
teeth minute. Body elongate, covered with small or rudimentary 
scales. Vertebrae 24 or 25, without transveriEe processes 
sessile; no epipleurals. One or two dorsal fins, 
distinctly spinous portion. Pectoral fin low down ^ 
Pseudobranohiae present. ' ‘ 

The- Sail-Fi^es are large oceanic en^^w^ 
strength and swiftness, occurrir^ in thp tsopieal i^^tpwpiwl 
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seas. Tour or five species are distinguishable, and are referable 
to two genera ; JSistiopliorus, with a single dorsal fin and 2 or 3 
ventral rays, and Tetra^tunis, with the dorsal divided into two 
parts and a single ventral ray.^ 

Fossil Histiophoridae are known from the Eocene and latex- 
beds in Europe and America. Dr. A. S. Woodward observes that 
the known fossils are too imperfect to be referred with certainty 
to their respective genera. Most of them probably belong to 
Mstiophonis, but at least one genus from the Eocene (Ziphio- 
rhynohus) appears to he well distinguished. 




Fig. 416.— from the Mediterranean. (After Cuvier and 
Valenciennes.) x 


The imperfectly known extinct family Palaeorhynchidae, &oin 
the seas of the Eocene, Oligocene,- and Miocene periods, with the 
genera Palcrnrhyrmhus and StmwhAjvuihw, is probably doeel^i 
related to the Histiophoridae, The vertebrae number 50 to 5^ 
and the ribs completely encircle the body. In Palaeorhyne}^ 
both jaws are . equally produced into an ensiform '^P<C 
Bloehvtts, from 'the Eocene, with diamond-shaped, slightly 
lapping bony scutes on the body, is perhaps also to be 
near this family. 

X For a detailed account of these fishes and of Xiphiat, of. Brown Gktddo, 

U.S. Mm. iv. 1881, p. 41S, and Rep. U.S. Fteh Om.m.f. im, 1888, p. 888, i 
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Fam. 6 . Xiphiidae. — Diifers from the preceding in the 
absence of praedentary bone, and in the vertebrae (26 in number), 
which in the praecaudal region are provided with short but well- 
developed transverse processes, to wliich the short ribs are 
attached. Ventral fins absent, the pectorals being inserted in 
•the place usually occupied by them. Adult without teeth or 
scales. 

A single species, the Sword-Fish {Xvphias gladius), of nearly 
world-wide distribution, occurring occasionally on the coasts of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

Fam. 7. Luvaridae. — Mouth small, praemaxillaries not pro- 
tractile, with very feeble dentition. Gill-membranes attached to 
the isthmus. Vertebrae 23, without transverse processes; ribs 
blade-like, inserted on the centra ; no epipleurals. Body rough, 
with minute sciiles. Dorsal and anal fins elongate, formed of 
unarticulated, widely set rays. Pectoral fins inserted rather low 
down; ventrals much reduced, the two halves of the pelvis 
fused into a single bone. Supraclavicle fused with the forked 
post-temporal Hypural bones completely embraced by the 
forked bases of the caudal rays. Pseudobranchiae present. 

Luvary^ ivipericdis, a rare pelagic fish from the Atlantic, 
Mediterranean, and Pacific, growing to a length of 6 feet, and 
occasionally captured on our coasts, is the only representative of 
this family. Very little is known of the habits of this strange 
fish. The excessive length of the intestines and the feeble 
dentition point to its feeding partly on vegetable matter, partly 
on minute animals ; the circumstances rmder which certain 
specimens were captured tend to indicate that they follow up 
streams of pelagic life such as engage the attention of the 
Basking Shark, of similar distribution. 

Fam. 8 . Oorypliaenidae. — Praemaxillaries small, not pro- 
tractile. Vertebrae 30 to 33, without transverse processes ; ribs 
and epipleurals attached elose together on the centra. Body 
elongate ; scales small, cycloid or elongate lanceolate. Dorsal and 
anal fins much elongate, without distinct spines - 4 Peotoi^ fins 
inserted .rather low down th^ side. Pseudobranohieie absent! 

Th.e " Dolphins ” {Ooryphasrid), of which only two (^eiJes daJi 
be distinguished, are large pelagic fishes, of camivorous habits, 
pursuing the Flying-Fish. They grow to a length erf 6 . feet, and 
their flesh is much valued. Their deep head, with 
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and their long posteriorly attenuate body ending in a large 
forked caudal fin, give them a peculiar appearance. 

Fam. 9. Bramidae. — Praemaxillaries small, not or but feebly 
protractile; maxillaries large, scaly. Vertebrae 42 to 47, the 
praecaudal without transverse processes, but mostly with hsemal 
arches to which the ribs are attached, the epipleurals being 
inserted on the centra. Body deep; scales moderate or large, 
strongly imbricate, with processes which, in certain parts at least, 
serve to connect the rows of scales. Dorsal and anal elongate, 
some or all of the rays simple, but not forming true spines. 
Pectoral inserted rather low down the side, freely movable 
upwards and downwards. Pseudobranchiae present. 

Pelagic fishes, often descending to great depths. About 12 
species are known, ^ referable to 6 genei'a: Brama, Taractes, 
Pterycombu$, Pteraolis, Bentenia, and SteinegerioL Taractes, often 
confounded with Brama, differs from it not only in the larger, 
keeled scales, but also in the protractile mouth and in the much 
greater development of most of the ribs, which form curved 
lamellae of great width.® Pteradis is very remarkable for the 
enormous, sail-like dorsal and anal fins. 


Division III.— ZEOEHOMBI. 

Aberrant, strongly compressed Perdformes, with very short 
praecaudal region, modified much as in the Flat-Fishes, culminat- 
ing in asymmetrical forms, and characterised by the combination 
of an increased number (7 to 9) of ventral rays, with absence 
of hypural spine (by which the Berycidae axe excluded), or by 
asymmetry of the skull in the forms in which the spine of the 
ventral fin has been lost. 

Among the symmetrical forms, the existing Zeidae agree with 
the Beryddae in having more than five soft rays to the ventral 
fins, and are probably derived, together with the Eocene 
Amphistiidae, from some common ancestral group still to be 
discovered in Cretaceous beds. These Zeidae have much in 
common with the Pleuronectidae,® and might be regarded as . 

* Monographs hy Lnnel, llim. Soo. JPhys. Cfmive, XTiiL. 1866, p. 165, and hjf i', 

Llltken, SpoUa Atlcmtiea, i. 1880, p. 491. ^ 

^ Troschel, Sitzi. Ter. Preusi. Sheinl, xx, 1863, p. 61 {Brama ra4i and B,'i. 
IvagipimiiU). 

* Cf. Thilo, Zool. Anz. 1902, p. 305. 
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forming part of the family out of which the latter have sprung, 
were it not that they have lost the last half-gill, A/inphistiu 7 n 
is probably more nearly related to the Pleuronectidae, which may 
have been directly derived from the family of which it is as yet 
the only known representative.^ 

This division embraces three families only : 

A distinct spinous dorsal fin ; anal spines detached from the soft portion ; 
a ventral spine ; gills three and a half, four slits between them 

1. Zeidae. 

Dorsal and anal spines few, continuous with the soft rays ; a ventral spine 

2, AmjpMstudae.\ 

No spines ; cranium tvriated in front, with the two orbits on one side • 
gills 4, a slit behind the fourth .... 3. PUuroneoHdal 

FSiIQ. 1. Z6id3i6. No subocular shelf ; praeinaxillaries strongly 
protractile. Gill-membranes free from isthmus ; 7 or 8 brinchio- 
stegal rays ; gills 3^ ; pseudobranchiae well developed. Lower 
pharyngeal hones separated. Vertebrae 30 to 46, the anterior 
with sessile ribs, the posterior praecaudals with long neural spines 
bent forwards and with transverse processes directed downwards, 
forming haemal arches and bearing the ribs at their extremity; 
epipleuials much reduced or absent ; hypural large, without the 
basal spine or knob present in most Perciformes and all Scombri- 
formes and Percesoces, bearing fewer than 20 rays. Dorsal and 
anal fins elongate, the former with a distinct spinous portion, tjje 
latter with 1 to 4 spines detached from the soft portion. 
Pectoral fin supported by 4 pterygials, of which 3 are in 
contact with the perforated scapular bone ; post-temporal forked 
and solidly attached to the skull Ventral fin with 1 spine and 
6 to 8 soft rays. 

Scales small or minute, sometimes hard and rough and firmly 
joined in vertical series ; bony plates may be present along the 
base of the vertical fins. Air-bladder present. 

Twelve species are known from the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 
referable to 6 genera ; Grammieol^is, Cyttus, Gyttoysis, Zeidon, 
and Zeus. Oreosoma was founded on a young form of a fish 
allied to Cyttus. Remains of Zeus occur in the Oligocene, and 
Cyttoides, from the same period, has been compared with Cyttus. 

The well-known Joh%Dory (Zms foiber) is much valued for 
the table. * 

‘ Cf. Boulenger, Aim. Mag. Nat. Eiet. (7), 1902, p. 295, and 0. 
oxzzvii. 1908, p. 523. t Extbwt. , " ' ^ 
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Pam. 2. Amphistiidae. — The only known representative of 
this family, the Upper Eocene AmpUstium ;paradoxum, originally 
described as a Plev/ronectes, has much in common with the Zeidae, 
from which it differs in the smaller number of vertebrae (10 + 
14), and in the dorsal and anal spines being more reduced, adnate 
and continuous with the series of soit rays ; the scales are more, 
normal and imbricate ; ventral fins with 1 spine and 8 soft rays. 
This fish appears to realise in every respect the prototype of the 
Pleuroneotidae before they had assumed the asymmetry which 
characterises them as a group. 



Fig. 417. — Eestoration of Amphidium paradomm. x J*. 


Pam. 3. Plenronectidae. — Head asymmetrical, the skull 
twisted in front, with the two orbits on one side in the adult ; 
the side of the body bearing the eyes and turned upwards in life 
•being coloured, the other side colourless and blind. Mouth more 
or less protractile. Gills 4, a slit behind the fourth ; pseudo- 
branchiae present. Lower pharyngeal bones usually separated, 
rarely imperfectly united. Vertebrae 24 in the most generalised 
form (JPsettodes), varying from 28 to 65 in others, the praeoandab 
mostly with more or leas developed transverse processes, which 
may be directed downwards and become converted into haeilb| 
arches; ribs and epipleurals present. Caudal fin, if 
developed, supported by a large hypural usually without ba^ 
spine or knob. Dorsal and anal fins much elongate, without sphst^ 
the former often extending on the head. Paired fins often reduCj^ 
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sometimes absent ; if fully developed and normally formed, the 
bones of the pectoral and pelvic girdles as in the Zeidae. Yentral 
fins usually with 5 to 7 soft rays. 

Scales usually imbricate, cycloid or ctenoid; rarely absent; 
bony tubercles sometimes present. Air-bladder absent. 

Most species, and even genera, are either sinistra! or dextral, 
but this is inconstant in some, including the most generalised 
genus, Paettodes. The very young are transparent and sym- 
metrical, with an eye on each side, and swim in a vertical position 
like other Fishes. These larval forms have been described as 
distinct genera, under the names of Peloria, Bibroida, Oharyldia, 
etc. As they grow, the eye of one side moves by degrees to the 
other side, where it becomes the upper eye. If at that age the 
dorsal fin does not extend to the frontal region, the migrating 
eye simply moves over the line of the profile, temporarily assuming 
the position which it preserves in Paettodes, Atheresthes, and • 
PlatysoTnatichthys ; in other genera, the dorsal fin has already 
extended to the snout before the migration takes place, and the 
eye, passing between the frontal bone and the tissues supporting 
the fin, appears to pass from side to side through the head, as 
was believed by some of the earlier observers.^ 

Flat-fishes are a large group of some 500 species, mostly 
marine, a few species related to the Soles being confined to the 
fresh waters of South America and the Malay Archipelago. They 
range from the Arctic Circle to the southern coasts of the 
Southern Hemisphere ; many occur at great depths (Oitkanchthys 
dinoeeros down to 955 fathoms). Well-preserved remains 
referred to Psetta occur in the Upper Eocene, and a species of 
Solea is known from the Lower Miocene. 

A satisfactory classification of the Pleuroneotidae is still a 
desideratum, and cannot be attempted until the osteology of the 
very numerous forms has been thoroughly studied. Even the 
division into two principal groups, regarded by some recent 
authors as families, Pleuroneotidae and Soleidae, is based on 

1 Ot Stoenstrnp, Vid. Sehk. Skr. 1868, p. 268, A«». Mag. Mat. Mia. av. 1866, 
p. 361, and Oven. Seltk. Skr. 1876, p. 174 ; HWm, Simtk. Va. Ak. Mandi, vm 
1868, No. 4, p. 28 ; A. Agaari*. P. Amer. Ae. siT. 1878, p, 1 ; %i«ry, M&th. 
ZooL Stai. Meap. iv. 1888, p. 418 ; FaeoioU, NOtund. SteH, ir. 1885, p. 261, and 
vi 1887, p. 74 ; Ehrenbatnn, JPiu. Meerumiers. (2), ii 1887, p. 266 ^ ISdxSbawa, 
Annot. ZviL Japa/a, L 1897, 78. 
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characters which the examination of a large number of generic 
types shows not to be constant. Thus the former have been 
defined as having the praeopercular margin distinct externally, 
the snout not projecting beyond the mouth, the nostrils of the 
two sides on the coloured side or those of the blind side high 
up near the dorsal line of the head ; the latter as having the 
praeoperculum hidden under the skin, the snout projecting more 
or less beyond the mouth, and the nasal organ of the blind side 
similarly situated to that of the eyed side. However, the genera 
Aphoristia and PeltorhampTius, and others among the Soles, show 
exceptions to this definition.^ 

Principal genera : Psettodes, AtJieresthes, PlatysomatiGhthys, 
SippoglossiLS, Hippoglossoides, Eippoglossina, Poecilopsetta^ Chas~ 
canopsetta, Paralichthys, PleuronecteSy Glyptocephalus, Oitharus, 
Bhomloidichthys, Psetta (JRIiombus), ArnoglossuSy Zeugopt&t'us, 
Lepidorhombm, Ammotretis, Phombosolea,, Solea, AcMrus, Achir- 
opsis, Soleotalpa^ Synaptura, Ammoplewrops, Aphoristia, ' Cyno- 
glossus, Symphurus {Plagusia). 

The following are the principal British representatives which 
are valued as food : — The Halibut {Hippoglossus vulgaris), by far 
the largest of all Flat-Pishes, growing to a length of 10 feet or 
more ; the Long Bough Dab (jSippoglossoides limandoides) ; the 
Plaice (PleuTonectes platessa) ; the Flounder (j?. fiesus), which 
ascends streams; the Dab (P. limanda)\ the Smear Dab, often 
called Lemon Sole (Qlyptocephal'iis microcephalus) i the Witch 
(G. cynoglossus)] the Megrim or Whiff (Lepidorhomlus m&ga- 
stoma) ; the Turbot (Psetta maxima) ; the Brill (P. laevis) ; and 
the Sole (Solea vulgaris). 

Division IV. — ^KUETIPOEMES. 

No bony stay for the praeopercle. Dorsal spines feeble, few. 
Scapula absent, the coracoid supporting four small pterygials. 
Ventral fins thoracic-^ ^ % 

Fam. 1. Kurtidae. — The genus Kurtus, with a single species, 
from the Indian and Pacific Oceans, forms an isolated,, ve?!y 

^ On the morphology and classification, cf.‘ Traquair, Tr. Imm. ^Sqc. , 

p. 263 ; Jordan and Goss, Mep. U,8, Fish Comm,f. 1886 (18S9) ; Kyl^'J^. Mik. 
Board Scotland, 190Q, p. 336. Also the Monographs 6f the Sole, by J. T. Qurnu^^ 
ham (Plymouth, .1890, 4to),^fl|nd of the Plaice by Ook amd Johnstone, , 

M,B,C, Memows, viii. 1901. ' * 
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aberrant group. The strongly compressed body is covered with 
minute, rudimentary scales ; the dorsal is short, with few, 
graduated spines, and the anal much elongate, with 2 small 
spines; the ventrals are formed of 1 spine and 5 soft rays. 
The vertebral column consists of 24 vertebrae; the ribs of 
the third and fourth are free and slender, whilst the following 



Fig. 419. — Skeleton of Kv/rtus indicus. 


are immovably fixed between rings formed by the ossification 
of the outer membrane' of the elongate air-bladder in .a manner 
unique among fishes. The skuU is peculiar for its very strong, 
denticulate; occipital crest, which ends posteriorly^ in a curved 
spine bent forwards.; the suborbitals are slender and do not^ 
emit -a subocular lamina. Kurtus indicus does not exceed *a 
length of 6 inches. 

Division V.— GOBnFORMES. 

No bony stay &r the praeoperculum. Basis cranii simple. 
Spinous dorsal, if present, formed of few, flexible rays. None- 
of the epipleural bones attached to the centra of the vertebrae 
in the praecaudal regiom Scapula and coracoid more or less 
reduced or 'even vestigial ; pterygials large, 4 or 5 in number, 
forming together a thin plate which is in contact with or 
narrowly separated from the clavicl^ one or two of the ptei^- 
gials in contact with the coracoid. Central fins thorajcic. 

The 'Gobiidae, which alone constitute this division, are no^; 
very remote from the Pereiformes, and may have evolved out pf 
a type not very different from the Percidae. 
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Fam. 1. Gobiidae. — Suborbital arch ligamentous or absent. 
Gill-membranes more or less broadly attached to isthmus ; 4 to 
6 branchiostegal rays ; gills 4, a slit behind the fourth ; pseudo- 
branchiae often present All or most of the praecaudal vertebrae 
with transverse processes bearing the ribs, to which epipleurals 
are attached. Post-temporal forked, as in normal Perciformes. 
Ventral fins with 1 feeble spine and 4 or 5 branched rays, 
often united to form a sucking disk, a transverse fold of skin 
at their base completing the cup. 

Head usually more or less depressed, body varying from short 
and stout to elongate and eel-shaped, but never with a very 
high number of vertebrae, these varying from 24 to 37 
(10-14-4-13-24); scales cycloid or ctenoid, or absent; no 
lateral line; mouth moderate or large, dentition various; soft 
dorsal and anal fins nearly equally developed, varying from very 
short to very elongate ; usually a large anal papilla. 



Fig. 420 . — Qdbms ruthm^rri. Nat. size, (From Holt and Bjrme, Bj&port 
Fi&heries Irdandfor 1901.) 


A large family of some 600 species, the great majority marine, 
mostly carnivorous and of small size. The largest form (JEleotHs 
marmorata, from the rivers of Siam, Borneo, and Sumatra) grows 
to nearly 3 feet, whilst the smallest (MisK^hthys luzonensis, 
from the Philippines) measures only 12 to 1 ^Millimetres, and 
is believed to be the smallest known Vertebrate. Gobiids occur 
in all the seas outside the Arctic and Antarctic circles, and they 
have representatives in the fresh waters of aU , pJfcrts of the 
world. 

.The genera are numerous but d.iffi,cult of definition. T^e 
following are the principitl: Meotris, Oxymetopon, Vireosa, 
JRhyacichthySj Qohius, Grystallogobius^ Apihia^ Gohiosoma, Ghliodon^ 
B^e'jfithophilus^ Typhlogobius, Lvxiogoiius, Sicydi'utfn^ LeTV^ipes, Peri- 
ophthalmus, Bohophthalmus^ Amllyopus, Trypauchen, Prypmi- 
vdL. VII ’ 2 y 
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chenichthys. ^xuderces, which has been made the type of a distinct 
f&i^ify, appears to differ from Tryjpauchen only in the absence 
of ventral fins. Fossils referred to Gobius have been describe 
from the Upper Eocene and Miocene of Europe, but there is n 
satisfactory evidence that they really belong to this family. 

Gobius, of which several species are of common occurrence on 
our shores, have attracted special interest from their habits 
during the much prolonged breeding season. The male, usually 
more brilliantly coloured than the female, mounts guard over 
the eggs, which are either simply fixed by the female to the 
under surface of stones or weeds, or in a sort of nest built and 
kept in constant repair by him. This nest is usually made of 
a shell of Cardium, Patella, JSaliotis, etc., or of the carapace of 
a crab, with the convexity turned upwards and covered with 
sand ; the sand underneath is hollowed out, and a round opening 
at the side, coated by a mucus secreted by the skin of the male fish, 
gives access to the interior ; the eggs, which are elongate and 
pyriform, are stuck to the inner surface of the shell forming the 
roof.^ A curious ^British form is Aphia pellucida, two inches 
long which, from its transparent and almost colourless .body, has 
long been erroneously supposed to be the fry of some larger fish. 
Among exotic forms, mention should be made of the Blind Goby 
{TypMogobius californierisis), two inches long, uniform light pink, 
scaleless, with the eyes very small, reduced to mere vestiges, 
covered by skin, and functional only in the young, living hke 
a slug under rocks between tide marks on the coast of Cali- 
fornia;® and to the Walking-Fish or Jumping-Fish {Perioph- 
thalmus), of which various species are found in great abundance 
on the mud-flats at the mouths of rivers in tropical Africa, 
and North-West Australia, skipping about by means of the 
muscular, scaly base of their pectoral fins, with the head raised 
and bearing a pair of strongly projecting versatile eyes close 
together.®. 

1 On the breeding habits and eggs, cf. F. de Filippi, ‘‘Mem. s. svilnppo del 
Ghiozzo ” {Ann, Uni^. Med, Milano, 1841) ; Holt, Aim, Mag. Modu Mist, (6), VL 
1890, p. 34 ; Petersen, Vid, Meddel, 1891, p. 243 ; Gnitel, Ann, Mag, Mat, 

(6) viii. 1891, p. 407, and Arch, Zool, Mx!p4r. (2), x. 1892, p. 499, and (3) iii. ISM' 
p. 263. ^ 

® Cf. W. E. Ritter, Bull. Mus, Maromd, xxiv; 1893, p. 51. 

® For a good fignre from life of PsriopMhahims koelrmideH and an aocpund 
habits, cf. S. J. Hickson, A Maturdlist in North OdeUs (London, 18^). ’ ' ' 
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Division VL—DISCOCEPHALI. * ; 

Highly aberrant Acanthopterygians with the anterior dorsal 
fin modified into a suctorial, transversely laminated oval disk^ 
on the head, the skull being very much flattened and with simple 
basis cranii. The pectoral rays are inserted on the small, per- 
forate, scapula and on four hour-glass-shaped pterygials, three 
of which are in contact with the coracoid. Yentrals thoracic. 

Fam. 1. Echeneididae. — Maxillary slender, adnate to the 
upper surface of the praemaxillary ; suborbital arch slender. 
Pectoral fin inserted high up;' supraclavicle much reduced; 
ventral fin with one spine and five soft rays. Body elongate 
and covered with small scales ; soft dorsal and anal fins elongate 
and opposed to each other. All the praecaudal vertebrae with 
very strong parapophyses, the anterior with diapophyses as well ; 
ribs and epipleurals nearly equally developed, both inserted at 
the extremity of the parapophyses. 



In spite of a superficial external resemblance to the genus 
Macate, the Sucking-Fish bear certainly no affinity to that genus 
nor to other Scombriformes, as first observed by Gill. They are 
probably derived from Perciformes, but from which family it is 
impossible to suggest. Three genera may be distinguished; 
Opisthomyzon, from the Upper Eocene of Switzerland, with a 
very small suctorial disk and 23 or’ 24 vertebrae; UcheneiSj with 
large disk and 3 0 vertebrae ; and Ite7nora, distinguished from the 
second by a shorter body with only 27 vertebrae. These re- 
markable fishes, of which about 10 species are distinguished, are 
distributed all over the tropical and warm seas, and exceptionally 
carried as far north as the south coast of England* They f^d 
,on other fishes, and attach themselves by means of their eephalio 

, ^ For the theories on the formation of the disk, cf. R. Storms, ifay. NaL 

Sist, (6), ii. 1888, p. 67. 
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sucker to boats or to sharks, turtles, cetaceans, and other large 
swift-swimming animals. On the East Coast of Africa they are 
employed by the natives for catching turtles, "to the carapace of 
which they stick with extraordinary tenacity, being held by a 
line attached to a metal ring round the caudal peduncle.^ The 
largest Sucking-fish grows to a length of three feet. 


Division VIL— SCLEROPAEEL 


Second suborbital bone more or less produced towards or 
ankylosed with the praeoperculum suborbital stay Ventral 
fins thoracic. 

The “ Cheek-armoured Acanthopterygians,” “ Joues cuirass^es ” 
of Cuvier, after the exclusion of the Sticklebacks, form a perfectly 
natural association, evidently derived from the Serranidae, with 
which the more generalised forms have much in common. From 



Pig. 422. — Skull of O^hiodm, dcngatus. sor, Suborbital, stay. 


the Perch-like genus, Seiastes, a continuous series can be traced 
towards the Triglidae, especially through such forms as Apistus, 
Minous, and Ghoridactylm, in which one or more of the lower 


pectoral rays are detached from the rest of the fin. Through 
the Comephoridae the Scorpaenidae are connected- with the 1 
Cottidae, whilst the latter merge insensibly into the still more^ 
aberrant Gyclopteridae. These conclusions, which are apparent 
enough from a mere. comparison of the external characters, become^ 
fortified by a study of the skeletoiM. The passage between th^ 
various groups here accepted as families is so complete thatf ' 
^ Of. Holm'wftfd, Proc. Zool, ^Soc. 1884 , p. 411 . ‘ # 

* This character suffers one exception, to be found in Omepkorm, a degrade# 
form otherwise closely related to Cottocm^hffms^ in the skele1>oii is 
of the present division. ’ * 
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serious objection could be raised to their union in one great 
family with a number of minor divisions. l 

The character from which the Scleroparei derive their name 


A 



is subject to many modifications. The second suborbital (the 
third if the praeorbital be regarded as the first) may be merely 
enlarged and proWnged over the cheek towards the praeoper- 
culum {SeiasteSj Anoplopoma), or firmly ankylosed to the latter 
(Scorpaena, FlatycepTialus), or form part of the external armature 
of the head {THgla, Dactylopterus), The structure of the base of 
the pectoral fin appears to afford important characters for the 
definition of the families, as first pointed out by Gill ; , these 
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characters have, however, not yet been tested on a sufficient 
nuipher of the very nnmerotis forms grouped under Cottidae, 
somd of which I have already transferred to the Comephoridae. 

Synopsis of the Families. 

I. Head not completely cuirassed. 

A. Ventral fins not widely separated ; none of the pectoral pterygials in 

contact with the clavicle. 

Two nostrils on each side ; basis cranii double ; gill-membranes free from 

isthmus 1. Scorpamidae. 

A single nostril on each side ; basis cranii double ; gill-membranes free from 

isthmus 2. Hexagrammidae. 

Two nostrils on each side; basis cranii simple; gill-membranes free or 
narrowly attached to isthmus .... 3. Comephoridae. 

Two nostrils on each side ; basis cranii simple ; gill-opening narrow*, above 
base of pectoral 4. Bhamphocottidae. 

B. Ventral fins, if present, not widely separated ; one or several of the 

pterygials in contact with the clavicle. 

Ventral fins distinct ; giU-clefts wide ... 5. Cottidae. 

Ventral fins united into a sucking disk ; giU-opening narrow, above base of 

pectoral . 6. Cyolopteridae. 

0. Ventral fins widely separated ; none of the pterygials in contact with 
the clavicle. 

Ventral fins behind base of pectorals ; praecaudal vertebrae without trans- 
verse processes 7. ' BlatycephaUdae. 

Ventral fins a little in front of base of pectorals ; praecaudal vertebrae with 
transverse processes 8. Hoplichthyidae. 

II. Head completely cuirassed. 

Ventral fins narrowly separated ; no pectoral appendages ; pterygials short 

and broad 9 . Agonidae. 

Ventral fins widely separated ; 2- or 3 lowermost rays of pectoral fin detached 
as feelers ; pterygials short and broad . .10. TrigUdae. 

Ventral fins narrowly separated ; pectoAl fin divided into two portions ; 

pterygials elongate 11 . Dactylopteridae. 

Fam. 1. Scorpaeuidae. — ^Head not or but incompletely 
cuirassed, usually with i3)ines ; basis cranii double ; parietal bones 
often meeting on the median line, over the supraoccipital \ two 
nostrils on each side. Gill-membranes free from isthmus ; gills 
3-J or 4; pseudobranchiae present. Vertebrae 24 to 37, the 
anterior praecaudals with sessile ribs bearing epipleurals, the 
posterior with transverse processes, often directed downwards, or 
^ forming haemal arches, bearing the rib and the epipleural. Post- . 
temporal more or less distinctly, forked, more or less firmly anby- 
losed to the skull ; scapula and coracoid well developed^ in cor^tecfe / 
with each other or separated by cartilage ; pectoral rays inserted^.,' 
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on the scapula and on 3 or 4 large, hour-glass or anvil-shaped 
pterygials, two of which are in contact with the coracoid. 
Ventral fins close together, with 1 spine and 3 to 5 soft rays. 
Spinous dorsal strong, usually longer than the soft, sometimes 
extending on the head; anal usually with 3 spines. Body 
covered with scales or naked. 

A large family of carnivorous marine fishes, some descending 
to great depths, of nearly world-wide distribution, represented by 
three extinct genera {Ampheristus, Histiocephalus, Scorpaenoides) 
in the Eocene and by several species of Seorpaena in later forma- 
tions. About 250 recent species are known. Principal genera: 
Sebastes, Setarches, Seorpaena, Pterois, Apistus, Minous, Pelor, 
Ghoridactylus, Centropogon, Gymnapistus, Amblyapistus, Pen- 
taroge, Tetraroge, GnatKaeanthus (JHoloxenus), Agriopus, Synancia, 
Polycaulus. 



Fig. 424 . — Seorpaena grartdicornis. (After Valenciennes. ) x J. 


Great variety of form obtains in tljis family, from the Perch-like 
Sebastes to the extraordinary-shaped Tetraroge, Pelor, and Synancia. 
Many of its members are excellent examples of mimetic adapta- 
tion to the surrounding, resembling the rocks among which they 
live and being covered with dermal appendages simulating weeds. 
An interesting example of commensalism has been discovered by; 
A. Alcock^ in Minous inermis, off the coasts of India, whiohi^^ 
wherever found, is always more or less incrusted with the Gymno-r, 

^ Ann. Mag. Nat. Mist. (6), x. 1892, p. 212, and ZooL GU(»mng& IweesHgoAor, 
1901, p. 41. ^ ^ \ 
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blastic ’S.jdToid' Stylaetis minoi. Many of the Sebastes and their , 
ftlliAH are of large size and used as food ; some are viviparous, the' 
young being produced in great numbers and very small in 
Scorpaem, Pterois, Felor, and Synaneia are dangerous for '^ 
stings from their dorsal spines, which are provided with poison 

glands.^ ■ I _ _ » . 

Fam. 2. Hexagranunidae. — Head not cuirassed, without 
strong spines; basis cranii double; a single nostril on each side. 
Gill-membranes free from isthmus; gills 4; pseudobranchiae 
present. Vertebrae 42 to 5*1, most of the praecaudals with 
transverse processes bearing the ribs and the epipleurals. Post- 
temporal forked; scapula and coracoid well developed, in contact 
with each other; pectoral rays inserted on the scapula and 
4 anvil-shaped pterygials, 2 of which are in contact with the 
coracoid. Ventral fins close together, more or less behind the 
pectorals, with 1 spine and 5 soft rays. Spinous dorsal of 
usually rather feeble rays, nearly as long as or longer than the 
soft ; hnal elongate, with or without spines. Body covered with 
small scales. 

Carnivorous fishes, mostly of large size, from the rocky coasts 
of the North Padfia ^,Some are higlily valued as food. Twelve 
species, referable to 6 genera: ITeasagrammus, Plev/rogramm$, 
Agrwamm, Ophiodon, JZaniolepis, Oxylehim. Sexagrammus and 
PlevTogrammvs are remarkable in having 4 or 5 lateral lines on 
each side. 

Fam. 3. Comephoridae. — ^Head not cuirassed, without spines ; . 
basis cranii simple ; two nostrils on each side. Gill-membranes ' 
free or narrowly attached to ‘isthmus ; gills 4 ; pseudobranchiae ; 
present or absent. Vertebrae 42 to 64, some or most of the,', 
praecaudals with transverse processes bearing the ribs and the. ' 
epiplemrals. Post-temporal forked; scapula and coracoid welli? 
developediin contact with each other or separated by cartilagei; 
pectoral rays inserted on the scapula and on 4 anvil-shaped 
plate-like pterygials, 2 of which are in contact with the coracoid 
Ventral fins, if present? close together, with 1 spine and 3 to^ 
soft rays. Spinotll dorsal of rather feeble rays, as long as^^ 
shorter than the soft ; anal spines feeble or absent. Body cove 
with small scales or naked. 


* Cf. Bottard, Poistom Venimeux (Paris, 1889, 8vo), and Marie Sacolii,^ 
Soe.I4gust, vi. 1896, p. 89. 
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Four genera, each with a single species : Anoplojpoma {Scorn- 
Irocottus), from the North Pacific from TJnalaska to California: 
Triglopsis, from deep water in Lakes Michigan and Ontario; 
Cottocomephorm, from Lake Baikal, and Comephorus from the 
greatest depths of that lake. As in many hathybial fonfis, 
Comephorus is colourless and provided with very large eyes; 
ventral fins are absent and the skeleton is* very thin and papery. 
As a result of this condition, the second suborbital is not prpduced 
over the cheek, a unique exception to the main characteristic of 
this division ; but no doubt can be entertained as to the propriety 
of referring it to the neighbourhood of Anoplopoma, since the 
recently discovered Cottocomephorits may be regarded as a con- 
necting link between the two genera. Comephorus is viviparou^ 
and dies after parturition.^ Jordan regards Triglopsis as a relic 
of a former Arctic marine fauna. 

Pam. 4. Rhamphocottidae. — Head incompletely cuirassed, 
with spines; basis cranii simple; two nostrils on each side. 
Gill-opening narrow, above the base of the pectoral; gills 3^. 
Vertebrae 24. Post-temporal short and flat,' ankylosed to the 
skull ; scapula and coracoid well developed, separated by car'tilage; 
pectoral rays inserted on the scapula and on 4 plate-like pterygials, 
2 of which are in contact with the coracoid. Ventral fins close 
together, behind the pectorals, with a rudimentary spine and 3 
soft rays. Spinous dorsal shorter than the soft ; no anal spines. 
Body densely covered with small prickly scales. 

Rhamphocottus richardsonii, a small fish 3 inches in length, 
from the north-west coast of North America, is the only repre- 
sentative of this family. 

Pam. 6, Cottidae. — Head not or but incompletely cuirassed, 
usually with spines; basis cranii simple; parietal bones often 
meeting on the median line; two nostidls on each side. Gill- 
membranes free or attached to isthmus ; gills 3-^ or^^; pseudo- 
branchiae usually present. Vertebrae 24 to 60, the anterior 
praecaudals with sessile* ribs, the posterior with transverse 
processes, often directed downwards, or forming haemal arches, 
bearing ribs and epipleurals. Post-temporal^ more or less dis^ 
tinctly forked ; scapula and coracoid separated from each other 

^ Cf. Dybowsky, VerK zool.-hot. Ges, Wien, xxiii, 1878, p. 475, knd 
Oentralbl, viii. 1901, p. 476 ; Zograf, Tagehl. zool. Oongr, Berlin, No. 8 (1901), 
p. 9. ^ 
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hj the intervention of the plate-like pterygials, of which one, 
two, or three are in contact with the clavicle ; the coracoid more 
or less reduced. Ventral fii;LS close together, with 1 spine and 
2 to 5 soft rays (absent in JSreunias). Spinous dorsal usually 
shorter than the soft, sometimes quite indistinct ; anal without 
spines. Body naked, partially scaly, or with prickles or bony plates. 

Mostly small carnivorous fishes, the largest {Scorpaenichthys) 
growing to about 3 feet. Some species inhabit fresh waters, but 
the majority are marine, a few descending to great depths. 
Nearly all are from the northern regions, but a genus allied to 
Coitus {Sclerocottus) is from South Georgia, in the Antarctic 
region. Fossil Cottidae are known from the Upper Eocene and 
Miocene {Hocottus, LejpidoGottus), and are distinguished from the 
modem forms in the smaller number of vertebrae (24 or 26 
instead of 30 to 50). At least 220 species are known. Principal 
genera : Jordania, Scorjpaenichthys, lulus. Triglops, Coitus, Cottun- 
cuius, Blepsias, PseudoUennius, Hemitripterus, Syuchirus, Asce- 
Uchthys, Psychrolutes, Ermnias. The little freshwater “ Miller’s 
Thumb ” (Coitus goHo) and the larger marine “ Bull-heads ” (01 
luhalis and 0. scorpitcs) are the most familiar British representa- 
tives of this family. The eggs are deposited on stones, weeds, or 
other submerged objects, or in a sort of nest, and are guarded by 
the male, which in most species is distinguished by a large genital 
papilla ; this, in some forms, acts as an intropaittent organ. 

Pam. 6. Cyclopteridae. — ^^^ery closely related to the pre- 
ceding, with which they are connected through Psychrolutes, and it 
is even doubtful whether they deserve to be separated from them. 
The only important distinctive characters reside in the structure 
of the ventrals, which, if present (absent in Paraliparis, a close 
ally of LipaHi), are united to form a sucking disk, and the small 
size of the gill-cleft. The body is short, tumid, tadpole-like, 
naked or iyibercular ; the spinous dorsal, if present, is short. 
Vertebrae 28 to 60, the skeleton feebly ossified.^ 

Sluggish fishes, feeding on small animals and plants, from 
the N*brth Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, and the Arctic and 
Antarctic seas, many descending to great depths (1800 fajbhoms). 
About fifty species are distinguished. ’ Principal genera : Cyolo^ 
p^us, Cyclopterichthys, Lipwrops, Liparis, Careproctus, Paraliparis^, 


* The anatomy and external characters of these fishes have been fully 
graphed by Jarman, Mus, Qomp. 2>oa. xir. 2, 18^ " ’ 
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The common Lump-Sucker of our coasts {Gyclopterus lumpus) 
is the largest member of the group, growing to a length of 2 
feet or more. The male makes pits in the sand between stones, 
in which the female deposits the eggs ; he watches over the eggs 
and also over the young, which cling to his body with their 
suckers. The “Sea -Snails” (Liparis), are represented by two 
species on the British coasts. 



Fiq. 425. — Cyclopterus luinpm. x J. 


Fam. 7 . Platycephalidae. — Head not cuirassed, much 
depressed, with spines ; basis cranii simple ; two nostrils on each 
side. Gill-membranes free ; gills 4 ; pseudobranchiae present. 
Vertebrae 27 ; ribs all sessile, bearing the epipleurals. Post-tem- 
poral forked ; scapula and coracoid well developed, in contact with 
each other ; pectoral rays inserted on the scapula and on 4 short 
and broad pterygials, 2 of which are in contact with the coracoid. 
Ventral fins widely separated, behind the pectorals, with 1 
spine and 5 soft rays. Spinous dorsal shorter than the soft; 
anal without spines. Body covered with small scales. 

The single genus Platycephalus, with some 40 species, 
inhabits the coasts of the Indian Ocean and the Western 
Pacific. 

Fam. 84 Hoplichthyidae. — Head incompletely cuirassed, much 
depressed, with spines ; basis cranii simple ; two nostrils on each 
side. Gill-membranes attached to isthmus; gills 4; psfado-' 
branchiae present. Vertebrae about 30, the praecaudals with 
transverse processes. Post-temporal fused with the skull ; scapula 
and coracoid in contact with each other; pectoral rays inserted on 
the scapula and on 3 plate-like pterygials. Ventral fins widel^ 
separated, a little before the pectorals^ with 1 spine tod 5 soft, 
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rays. Spinous dorsal shorter than the i^t ; anal without spines. 
Back and sides with bony, prickly plates. 

Soplichtliys, with a single species from the coasts of Japan 
and China. Bembras, with two species from the coasts of 
Japan, appears to be related to it, but the skeleton is still 
unknown; it differs in having the body covered with small 
scales and the gUl-membranes free. 

Fam. 9. Agonidae. — Head completely cuirassed, usually 
with spines; basis cranii simple; two nostrils on each side. 
Gill-membranes free or attached to isthmus ; gills 3-|- ; pseudo- 
branchiae present. Vertebrae 35 to 60; ribs sessile. Post- 
temporal fused with the skull ; scapula and coracoid in contact 
with each other, or separated by a cartilaginous space ; pectoral 
rays inserted on the scapula and 3 or 4 plate-like pterygials. 
Ventral fins close together, with 1 spine and 2 soft rays. 
Spinous dorsal shorter than the soft, or absent ; anal without 
spines. Body covered with bony plates. 

Small fishes, mostly from the coasts of the Northern Atlantic 
and Pacific, extending into the Arctic Ocean ; one species from 
the coast of Chili. Bathyagonus occurs in the North Atlantic 
between 350 and 477 fathoms. 

About 40 species are known. Principal genera: Agonus, 
Agonopsis, Bathyagonus, Aspidophoroides, The Pogge,” or 
Armed Bullhead (Agonus cataphr actus), is the only British species 
of this family. 

Fam. 10. Triglidae. — Head completely cuirassed, with 
spines; basis cranii double; parietal bones meeting on the 
median line ; two nostrils on each side. Gill-membranes free ; 
gills 4; pseudobranchiae present. Vertebrae 25 to 40, the 
anterior praecaudals with sessile ribs, the posterior with trans- 
verse processes. Post-temporal fused with the skull; scapula 
and coracoid separated by a cartilaginous space ; pectoral rays 
inserted on the scapula and on 4 large plate-like pterygials, of 
which two jtre in contact with the coracoid; 2 or 3 of the 
lower pectoral rays detached, forming feelers. Ventral fins 
widely separated, with 1 spine and 5 soft rays. Spinous 
dorsal shorter than the soft ; anal without spines. Body covered 
with scales or bony plates. 

Marine fishes from all warm and teinperate regions, some 
occurring in deep water. They are remarkable for '#e , 
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finger-like appendages "if the pectoral fins, which are employed 
to feel the ground in search of crustaceans and other small 
animals on which they feed ; also for the grunting sounds which 
they utter by the contraction of the air-bladder. About 50 
species are known, referable to 4 genera: Prionotus, Trigla, 
Lepidotrigla, Peristedion. Fossil remains referred to Trigla 
have been found in Miocene and later formations. British 
species are the Grey Gurnard (^Trigla gurnaTdus\ the Bed 
Gurnard (T. cuculus), the Tub or Sapphirine Gurnard (T. 7iirundo\ 
the Piper (T. lyvci), the Long-finned Gurnard (T. obscura), and 
the Streaked Gurnard {T. lineata), 

Pam. 11. Dactylopteridae. — Head completely cuirassed; 
basis cranii simple ; parietal bones meeting on the median line ; 
two nostrils on each side. Gill-cleft broadly separated by scaly 
isthmus; gills 4; pseudobranchiae present. Vertebrae 20-22 
(8-9 + 12-13), the first very elongate and formed by the fusion 



Fig. 426. — Dcbctylopt&rus volitans. (After Gill.) J nat. size. 


of three or four; ribs sessile, no transverse processes. Post- 
temporal fused with the skull; no supraclavicle ; scapula and 
coracoid well developed, in contact with each other; pectoral 
rays divided into two parts, inserted on the scapula and On 4 
elongate pterygials, of which 3 are in contact with the coracoid. 
Ventral fins close together, with 1 spine and .4 soft rays. 
Spinous dorsal shorter than the soft ; anal without^spines. Body 
covered with hard, rough scales. 

The ''Flying Gurnards,” of which four species are kndwn, 
belonging to a single genus (J)mtylopterus),^x^ inhabitants of the 
tropi^ and warm parts of the Atlantic and the Indian , 
and Archipelago. They are remarkable, when adult, for 
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wing-like portion of the pectoral fins, by which they are able 
to move in the air like Exocoetus, but for shorter distances, and, 
unlike them, the wings are moved rapidly, the mode of flight 
resembling that of many forms of grasshoppers;^ the young, 
however, have comparatively short pectorals, and were formerly 
regarded as belonging to a distinct genus {Cephalacanthus), 

Division VIII— JUGULAEES. 

No bony stay for the praeoperculum. Ventral fins jugular 
or mental. Gill-openings in front of the pectoral fin, the base 
of which is vertical or subvertical. 

In a recently published note ^ I have alluded to the group of 
Physoclistous fishes for which I proposed to revive the old name 
Jugulares, pointing out that some of the forms previously 
grouped together as Trachinidae agree with the Gadidae, not 
only in the jugular position of the ventral fins, but also in the 
condition of the scapula and coracoid. Mn Eegan® has since 
been able to show that the Gadidae and Macruridae possess 
certain characters in common by which they may be separated 
not only from the other Jugulares, but even from the Acantho- 
pterygians, and, as mentioned above (p. 646), the Mullerian 
Sub-order Anacanthini may be maintained, after excluding the 
Pleuronectidae. That the Blenniidae are akin to Lycodes and 
its allies has long been admitted, and authors who have placed 
them in different divisions of their systems have had to confess 
the difficulty of referring certain gehera to ,the one family rather 
than to the other. The fact that Lycodes and many forms 
previously associated with the Ophidiidae agree with the 
Macruridae and Gadidae in the diphycercal vertebral column 
and in the absence of spines to the fins is merely, it seems to me, 
the result of degradation; they probably form the terminal 
group of a series in which the vertebral col umn was originally 
homocercal and fin-spines were present, as is the case in most of 
the Blenniidae ajid Trachinidae and their near allies. All these 
families may be assumed to have evolved in several series, often 
on parallel linee;. from sc&ne group closely related id the; 

^ Moseley, Notes Nairn-, Challenger^ 2nd editipp, p, 

® Ann. Mag. Nat. Eist. (7) viii. 1901, p. 261, 

® Op. cU. si. 1903, p. 460. 
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Berycidae ; and the resemblance which their terminal forms bear 
to the Anacanthini is, as pointed out by Began, probably to be 
ascribed to convergence, not to any close genetic affinity, as 
hitherto believed by many authors. 



Fig. 427.— Pectoral arcli and pelvis (left aide) of A, Trachinus draco; B, P&rcoi^Ms 
hrasUianus ; cZ, clavicle ; cor, coracoid ; ^cVo^ pelvis ; pterygials ; ;ptd^ post- 
clavicle ; post-temporal ; sc, scapula ; scZ, supraclaviele. 


The character of the position of the scapular foramen, either 
in the scapular bone or between it and the coracoid, which 
obtains in many genera of this division as well as in most of the 
Anacanthini, has proved to be unreliable even for the purpose 
of family definition ; it is, however, of assistance in determining 
the relation of certain obscure, degraded forms placed by some 
authors with the Anacanthines, by others with the Blenniids. 

Synopsis 6f the Families. 

* 

I. Pectoral rays attached to the scapula and to a series of pterygials of 
which only one or two are in contact with the scapula (see Fig. 427) ; ventral 
fins jugular, with 1 spine and 4 or 5 soft rays ; anterior dorsal rays usually 
spinous or not articulated, often forming a detached fin. 

A Epipleurals present 

1. Second suborbital produced inwards to support the eye-balL 
Ventrals close together; scales very small, cycloid, forming oblique bands 

1. TraMnidae. 

Ventrals widely separated ..... 2i, Percophiidctt^ 

2. N’o subocular shelf. 

Ventrals widely separated ; two nostrils on each side 3. \ , 

Ventrals widely separated ; a single nostril on each sid? ' ’ 

4. Notothemidc^ 

Ventrals close together; scales very small, forming oblique’ ban<fe.^ h^ad * 
partly covered with bony plates h. 
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B. No epipleiirals. j. j i j i 

Post-temporal forked, articulated to tke skull ; soft dorsal and anal much 

elongate • ^Trich^tid^e. 

Post-temporal closely adixate to the skull ; soft dorsal and anal short (with 
only 7 to 10 rays) 7. Callionymidae. 

Post-temporal simple, articulated to the skull; soft dorsal and anal short; 

a ventral sucker Oo^ocidae. 

II Pectoral rays all attashed to the pterygials, of which two or three 
are in contact with the scdpula; ventral fins, if present, jugular or mental, 
composed of 1 to 4 rays. 

A. Ventrals jugular or absent. 

Post-temporal distinctly forked ; praecaudal vertebrae with transverse pro- 
cesses; some or all of the dorsal rays spinous or not articulated ; caudal 
fin usually distinct . . . • • .9. Blenniidae, 

Post-temporal small and ankylosed to the skull ; praecaudal vertebrae with- 
out well -developed transverse processes; a very short spinous dorsal; 

caudal fin distinct 10- BatracMdae. 

Post-temporal distinctly forked ; praecaudal vertebrae with haemal arches ; 

dorsal rays all spinous; caudal fin distinct . 11. Pholididae. 

Post-temporal distinctly forked ; praecaudal vertebrae with transverse pro- ^ 
cesses ; dorsal rays all articulated, or a few of the posterior spinous ; no 
distinct caudal fin . . . . ’■ -12. Zoarcidae, 

Post-temporal forked, ankylosed to the skull ; praecaudal vertebrae with 
transverse processes ; no spines ; no distinct caudal fin 

13. Congrogadidae 

B. Ventrals mental (just behind the chin) ; no spines 

14. Ophidiidae. 

III. Pectoral rays attached to an undivided cartilaginous plate -represent- 
ing the pterygials ; ventral fins jugular, reduced to a filament formed of two ^ 
adnate rays ; fins without spines . . .15. Podatelidae] 


Pam. 1. TraCliiiudae.-^Secoiid suborbital with an internal 
lamina, supporting the globe of the eye ; mouth large, protractile. 
Bibs and epipleurals nearly equally developed, sessile ; posterior 
praecaudal veiptebrae with short parapophyses. Gill-membranes ' 
free fjbn^ isthmus ; 6 branchiostegal rays ; gills 4, a sUt behifiLd*. 
the fbmth ; pseudobranchiae weR developed. Scapula and cora- 
coid weU developed, a foramen between them ; pectoral , rays , 
attached to the scapula and to three short and broad pterygials, 
two of which are in contact with the coracoid. Ventral fins^‘ 
jogular, close together, with 1 spine and 5 soft rays. Body elou-j 
gate, covered with smaU cycloid scales forming obRque ba 
A short spinous dorsal and a long soft dorsal and anal V6tte^ 
35-43 (10-11 + 26-32). No air-bladder. ' 

Ttiis family includes but onq^genus. (^Trachinm), the Weev 
with 4 species, occurring on the coasts of Europe, the Medil 
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ranean, and West Africa north of the Equator. A fossil species 
has been described from the Uwer Miocene of Croatia. Th-e 
two British species, T. draco ana T. mjpem, are well known for 
the painful wounds which they are able to inflict through their 
sharp, grooved dorsal and opercular spines, which convey a very 
active poisonous fluid secreted by small glands at their base. As 
these fish like to bury themselves partially in the sands in shallow 
water, people bathing occasionally tread on them with, as a rule, 
at least violent pain as a result.^ The fiesh is not bad eating, 
and great numbers of the larger species (Z draco), are brought 
to the Paris market. 

Pam. 2. Percophiidae. — Percophis, with a single species from 
the coast of Brazil, differs from the Trachinidae in the scapular 
fenestra being situated entirely in the scapula, in the ventral 
fins being rather ‘widely separated at the base, and in the 
quincundal disposition of the scales. Vertebrae, 57 (22 + 35). 
Bleekeria and BmloUcMTiys, from the Indian and Japanese seas, 
with the ventral fins rudimentary or absent, which have been 
placed in the Ammodytidae, appear to be related to PercopMs, 

Pam. 3. Iieptoscopidae. — Differ from the preceding in the 
absence of a subocular shelf. Scapular fenestra either in the 
scapula or between the scapula and the coracoid. Mostly Marine 
Fishes, various in form, from the tropics to the Antarctic circle, 
some occurring at great depths. About 25 species, referable to 7 
genera : Leptoscopus, Parap&ccis, Neopercis, Pteropsaron, Bemlrops, 
PUuragramma, ChimarrhicTithys. The latter, from INew Zealand, 
is the only freshwater form of the family, and is remarkably 
adapted for living in alpine torrents. Plmragrarnma antarcl^um, 
brought home by the Southern Cross Expe^tios^ comes from 
78° 35' S. lat., the farthest point at which fishes have y^been 
•obtained in the- Antarctic region. Macrius omissus, froK the 
Pacifi6 Ocean at a depth of 1000 fathoms, which, judging from 
a very imperfect description, probably belongs to this family,- 
measures 5 feet, and is the largest known deep-sea Teleostean. 

^ Pam. 4. Noto'Uiemidae. — Also closely allied to the. Trachip- 
idae. No subocular shelf a single nostril on eacff'sida; venljsals 

' • ...» * 

^ ^ Of. Allman, p. 161 j 

vi. 1^0. 2, 1875 ; Gressin, Contriibyition A Vitfuds cU Voeppareil FmsBQns 

du geme rive (Paris, 1884, 8vo) ; W. J^.'Arker, 1888^ p. ^ 

Bull. Mm. Bwris, 1892, p. 256. 
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widely separated; pectoral arch usually as in the Trachinidae,. 
but scapular fenestra sometimes in the scapula {Trematomus). 
Body varying much in shape according to the genera, the form 
sometimes suggestive of the Cottidae; scales usually ctenoid, 
sometimes absent ; anterior (spinous) dorsal sometimes absent ; 
lateral line often double, or even triple. Mostly from the 
Southern seas and the Antarctic circle. About 40 species, refer- 
able to 19 genera, of which the following are the principal : — 
Notothenia, Trematomus, Ghaenichthys, ChampsocepJialus, GryO’^ 

' draco, Acardhaphritis, Meginops, Bomchthys, Gymnodraco, Qer- 
lacJbia, Bathydrmo, Bacovitzaia, Harpagifer, Draconetta, 

Pam. 6. Uranoscopidae. — ^Agree with the Trachinidae in 
general structure, and in the closely approximated ventrals. 
Scales very small, in oblique bands, or absent. Pterygials much 
reduced, fused with the scapula and the coracoid ; scapular fenestra 
in the scapula. Parapophyses strongly developed on the prae- 
caudal vertebrae, with the ribs attached to their upper surface. 
The head is very large, broad, partly covered with bony plates ; 
cleft of the mouth vertical; eyes on the upper surface of the 
head. Vertebrae 25 to 30 (12-144*13-16). Four genera: 
Uranoscopus, Anema, Cathetosioma, Ariscopus, with 15 species, 
from the tropical seas, northwards to the Mediterranean and 
Japan, southwards to South Australia and New Zealand. 

Pam. 6. Trichonotidae. — Small elongate fishes very nearly 
related to the CaUionymidae, with which they agree in the 
arrangement of the bones at the base of the pectoral fins and 
the absence of epipleurals; but post -temporal more distinctly 
forked and detached from the . skull, suborbital arch ossified 
(without subocular shelf), gill-openings wide,, a single long dorsal 
fin, a long anal fin, and body covered with scales. Vertebrae 
48-53, Five marine species, referable to 3 genera: Trichonotus 
and Taeniolabrus from the Indian Ocean, and EemerocoetcB from 
New Zealand. 

Pam. 7. CaUionymidae. — Suborbital arch ligamentous ; ento- ' 
pterygoid absent; basis cranii simple; mouth rather small, 
protractile. Vertebrae few (7414), the last two much en- 
larged; most of the vertebrae with bifid neural processes, simu- 
lating a “^ina bifida”; first vertebra ribless,^ second to fourth 

^ This is really the second, the first havnig entirely disappeared, ae in some 
Gobiesoddae. 
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with sessile ribs and no transverse processes, fifth to seventh 
with ribs inserted on short transverse processes ; no epipleurals. 
Post-temporal forked, but completely adnate to the skull ; scapula 
separated from the coracoid by a fenestra ; pectoral rays attached 
to the scapula and to three broad pterygials, all three in contact 
with the coracoid. Ventral fins jugular, widely separated from 
each other, with 5 soft- rays in addition to a short spine. Gill- 
openings very narrow, generally reduced to a foramen on the 
upper side of the operculum ; 6 branchiostegal rays ; gills 4, a 
slit behind the fourth ; pseudobranchiae well developed. Body 
naked. Two dorsal fins, the first composed of a few flexible 
spines; second dorsal and anal rather short (7-10 rays). 

Small marine fishes, referable to 2 genera : CallionymuSj with 
about 45 species, nearly cosmopolitan, and Vulsus, with a single 
species from Amboyna and Celebes. In the common British species, 
the Dragonet (Ctallionymus, the male acquires very marked 
secondary characters, the snout becoming more elongate, the second 
dorsal fin much produced, and the body ornamented with yellow 
and blue bands. The courtship and pairing have been described 
by E. W. L. Holt,^ who observes that this curious fish offers 
the only instance of a definite sexual intercourse among Tele- 
osteans propagating by pelagic ova. In the Indian C. caTebaTe$ 
it is the female that is the more brightly coloured. 

Pam. 8. Gobiesocidae. — Suborbital arch absent ; entoptery- 
goid absent ; basis cranii simple ; mouth moderate, protractile. 
V er tebrae numerous, 27-31 (14-16-f-ll-21), the first, if 
present, rudimentary,^ the third and following praecaudals 
with long parapophyses ® bearing the ribs at their extremity; 
no epipleurals. Post-temporal simple, articulated to the skfill ; 
scapula with' a foramen, coracoid much reduced; pectoral rays 
inserted on the scapula and on four large pterygials, two of 
which are in contact with the scapula ; an adhesive ventral disk, 
simple or double, supported in front by the clavicles, in the 

1 F.Z.S. 1898, p.'281. 

2 The vertebral column in this family shows that the first segment has been lost 
in CadlicmywAJbSf as could be deduced from the fact that, in that genus, the first rib 
"is on,th^ second vertebra instead of on the third as is usual in Teleosteans. In 
Gobiesocidae, as in GalUcyrvyvmSi there are three occipital condyles on a straight 
transverse line, the outer, formed by the exoccipitals, invariably articulating with 
the second vertebra. 

® Which have been described as ribs by Gunther and by GuiteL 
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miMe and at the eidea by the enlarged pel™ hones and ins. 
md^d by the enlarged Umellar po. -darr^ rthioh ^ 
tari of J pieees- Central ins jngnlar mdely separated 
C eaoh otherflbmied of 1 *ort sptoe ^d 4 
Gill-openinga narrow ; 5 or 6 branchiostegd raya , gills S OT Sj 
pseudobranchiae weU developed. Body naked. Doisal an anal 

fins short, composed entirely of soft branched rays. 

First placed with the Acanthopterygians by J. Muller, 
notwithstanding the absence of spinous rays in the vertical fins, 
ajad removed from the vicinity of the Cycloptendae by Gunther, 
raised to the rank of a Sub-order (Xenopten) near the Ana- 
canthini by Gill, the exact systematic position of this curious 




Pro. 428. Steyasea aamguineus, natural size, a, Anns ; op, opercle ; sf , pectoral fin. 

type of Fishes has long been a matter of uncertainty. The posi- 
tion of the ventral fins suggests, at first glance, affinity with the 
Callionymidae, and a comparison of the skeletons of these two 
types has convinced me that they are really related to each 
other, although both highly modified in different directions 

The ding-Fishes kre curious small, caraivorous, Marine Fishes, 
usually found between tide-marks among loose stones and shells, 
to which they adhere firmly by means of the adhesive ventral 
They can live a long time out of water. About 60 
species are known, from various parts of the world, extending M 
far north as Scotland and Vancouver Island, and* southwards 
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New Zealand. Three or four species, belonging to the genus 
LepadogaBtei\ are known to occur on the British coasts. The 
principal genera are Oobiesox, Ghorisochismus^ Sicyases, Gotylis, 
LejpadogasteVj TTachelochiswMS, Dijplocrepis^ Grepidogaster, and 
Leptopterygius} 

Fam. 9. Blenniidae. — Suborbitals often forming a more or 
less distinct subocular shelf; mouth moderate or large, more or 
less protractile, often bordered to a considerable extent by the 
maxillaries. Most of the praecaudal vertebrae with strong trans- 
verse processes supporting the ribs, which may bear epipleurals. 
Gill-membranes usually attached to isthmus ; 6 or 7 branchiostegal 
rays ; gills 4, a slit behind the fourth ; pseudobranchiae usually 
present. Post-temporal forked ; scapula and coracoid more or 
less developed, sometimes much reduced, the former pierced by 
a foramen ; pectoral rays attached to 4 or 5 hour-glass-shaped 
pterygials, one or two of which are in contact with the coracoid. 
Ventral fins jugular, with not more than 4 rays, or absent.' 
Body more or less elongate, sometimes Eel-shaped, naked or with 
small scales. Dorsal and anal fins elongate, the former constituted 
entirely of spines, or anteriorly of spines or non-articulated rays, 
and posteriorly of soft rays. Caudal fin usually distinct, with 
expanded hypural. 

A large family, mostly of small Marine Pishes, the arrange- 
ment of which still offers great difi&culties. ■ Whether the 
aberrant genera GerdaU and PtilicMJiys deserve to be regarded as 
the types of distinct families cannot be decided until the 
skeleton has been examined. The species number about 350, 
from nearly aU the seas, a few inhabiting fresh waters, and are 
referred to numerous genera, of which the following are the 
principal: — Oadop$i$, EnneaneGteSj Seterostichus, AcanthoclinuSf' 
Glinus, Emmnion, Blennius, Ghasmodes, Fetroscirtes, ^iphada, 
Ana/rrhichas, Fataecvs, Salarias, Ophiohlenmus, AnoplarchuSf 
XipMsteSf Opisthocentrus^ Ghaenopsis^ Fholed/ichthys^ Zumpmus. 
Eemains of Glinus and Blennius have been described from the 
Miocene, and the. extinct genus Pterygocephalus, from the Upper 
Eocene, is regarded as allied to Glinus, 

The Blenniidae are mostly carnivorous, but a few are herbi- 
vorous ; some are viviparous (Glinus), others oviparous. Sp^es 

’ On the habits and anatomy of the Trench species, cf. Ckiitel, AnR. Soet.’ 
Mtp^. (2) Ti. 1888, p. 423. 
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•v. oTMinHfinee on onr coasts, and are among the 
of occur i rock-pools. Their habits have 

most familiar tenan s o The male makes a sort of 

beenadznirably Sa- 
nest, and defen^ tromcs- these little fish, as their name 

Manas occur m fo/the’lone leaps they are able to make. 

K«mua. the “ Wolf-»«." oftei. 

W Aimas musedar body, its strongly rayed fins, its 
S“Z'tritb greet pennants of teeth, those in 
stong, jointed, Hk. those of a lagei, » haa h^ 
,£"™ Sfatto* farioasly pa».«s wading at low tide among the 
rock-pools.” Its flesh is excellent eating, but general y espij 
in this country owing to the unprepossessing appearance of the 

la B.tr»ohid.e.-Snl»lhitaI aroh ah^t; basiB 
craS^plai month rery largo, slightly protootde, bordered 
rr gr«tt by the marmariea yarteb^ nn^, 

90 46 (' 11-12 + IV-SA without ribs, with sessile epipleurals, 
stlSg parapophyses rudimentary or absent Post- 

temporal !maU and ankylosed to the skull; scapuU and coracoid 
much reduced, 4 or 5 elongate ptery^ls, dikted distally, the 
two lower in contact with the coracoid, ^entral fins jugular, 
with 1 spine and 2 or 3 branched rays. Gill-openings nmow, 
the gill-membranes broadly grown to the isthmus ; ^ ; 

pseudobranchiae absent. Head broad and depressed ; l»dy ^ed 
or with small scales. Spinous dorsal very short, soft dorsal and 

^Tto\mily is on the whole intermediate between the 
Blenniidae and the Pediculati. Sluggish, voracious, carnivorous 
Pishes from the shores of tropical and warm seas, some of . 
a scpn-liT^g rivera The species number about 20, referable IjO’; 

1 jrch. Zml. Bx^. (8) L 1893, p. 82S. ^ • ■«.,? w- 

» What has been described as the rib of the first Teitebw 18 an ossified hj 
ment, probably homologous .rith the first epipleural, which extends frm ^ 
olaviole to the neural aroh of the first vertebra (fijwwisntMm se«SpttZo-o«itp»<»fc1 
Siebenrock). 
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5 genera : Bcutrachus, Opsanus, Thalassophryney Tlialassothiaf and 
Porichthys. The eggs of Batraclius tau are very large, ^ inch 
in diameter, and are deposited in a little retreat provided by the 
parent ; the male assumes the care of the brood ; the young fasten 
themselves to rocks by means of an adhesive ventral disk, which 
soon disappears.-^ 

In ThcdassojpTirynei from the coasts of Central America, the 
opercular spine and the two dorsal spines are perforated, and 
convey poison from subcutaneous sacs situated at their base,® 
In the American genus Porichthys the head and body bear series 
■of greatly developed mucous pores, some of which simulate 
the photophores of Scopelus, but are not luminous.® 



Fig. 429 . — Porichthys porosissvmus. (After Goode and Bean. ) i nat size. 


Fam. 11. Fholididae. — Suborbitals not forming a subocular 
shelf; mouth scarcely protractile, with thick lips. Praecaudal 
vertebrae similar to the caudals, without transverse processes, 
with haemal arches ; ribs sessile. Gill-membranes free from the 
isthmus ; 4 or 5 branchiostegal rays ; gills 4, a slit behind the 
fourth ; pseudobranchiae present. Scapular arch as in Blenniidae. 
Ventral fins jugular and rudimentary, or absent. Body elongate, 
■compressed, with very small scales. Dorsal and anal fins 
■elongatS, the former constituted entirely of non-articulated rays 
-or spines. Caudal fin distinct, with expanded hypural. 

Small shore fishes of the Northern Seas, differing from the 
Blenniidae in the structure of the praecaudal vertebrae, in spite 
-of the external resemblance which the two known genera, Pholis 
{Gentronotus) and Apodichthys, bears to Anoplarchus BXi^ Xiphistes, 
Species about 10. 

^ On the breeding habits and development of- this fish, cf. J. A. Ryder, JBM. 

Fish Oowm, vi. 1886, p. 4, and Proa. Acad, PMlad, 1890, p. 407. 

® Cf. Giinther, TroTbs. Zool, Soe. vi. 1869, p. 437. 

®‘Cf. C. W. Greene, Joum, ofMor^hol, xv. 1899, p, 667. 
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A well-known British fish of this family is the little Gunnel 
or Butter-rish {Fholis gwimllus), remarkable for the manner in 
which the female protects her offspring, coiling herself round 
the eggs, which she rolls up into a ball about the size of a 
Brazil nut, in holes of the boring Mollusc (Pholas). The male 
sometimes assists the female. 

Pam. 12. Zoarcidae. — Suborbitals not forming a subocular 
shelf; mouth feebly protractile. Praecaudal vertebrae with strong 
transverse processes bearing ribs and epipleurals. Gill-membranes 
usually more or less broadly united to isthmus ; 5 to 8 branchi- 
ostegal rays ; giUs 4, a slit behind the fourth ; pseudobranchiae 
present or absent. Scapular arch as in Blenniidae. Ventral 
fins jugular or absent ; if present, with 1 to 4 rays. Body more 
or less elongate, naked or with very small scales. Dorsal and 
anal fins elongate, all the rays articulated, or a few of the 
posterior dorsals spinous. Usually no distinct caudal fin. 



Fig. 430. — Typhlon%8 msus x J. (After GUnther. ) 


These fishes have usually been, placed, in part at least, pear 
the Gadids, but they have more in common with the Blenniids, 
as pointed out by Jordan and Evermann, and may be regarded 
as degraded forms descended from the latter.’^ ^e fewly is 
widely distributed in all seas, many of the forms being Socially 


adapted to live at great depths. The species known nuinbeis! 
about 1^0. Principal genera: Soytalim, Zowrces, Lyood,^^ 
Cfymndis, Lyeocam, Melanostigma, Derepodiehth^s, BaiKyon^. 
Porogadus, BythiUs, NeolytMUs, Caiaetyx, Sdoxho^t^dmm, 
thorms, Typhlomm, Aphyonus, TmredopMdmm, Mhod/ieMP'^' 
Brosymphyois, Bropda, Lueifuga, Lamprogromiinui, Diplcus 
poma, B[epht'hoccurob. 


^ It is lit &ct, in some cases, difSonlt to decide whether a genus shoaitd: 
referred to the Gadidae or to the Zoarcidae, 
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Some are oviparous, others (Zoarces, BiplacantTiojpoma^ Hephtho- 
cam, Lucifuga) viviparous. The eyes are absent, or at least not 
visible externally in some of the bathyftial forms {Tyjphlomis, 
Aphyonus, Tauredophidiuni), as well as in the only known fresh- 
water forms, the Cuban Cave-Fishes Stygicola and Lucifuga, which 
are evidently allied to the marine Brotula, whilst the blind 
Cave-Fishes of North America (cf. p. 618) are derived from fresh- 
water types. It is believed that blind fishes are found also in 
caves of the island of Jamaica, but no specimens have been seen 
by naturalists. The largest Cuban Cave-Fish is 5 inches long.^ 

Pam. 13. Congrogfadidae. — ^Eel-shaped Fishes without ven- 
trals, allied to the Blenniidae, but with all the. rays soft and 
articulated, the post-temporal small and ankylosed to the skull, 
and the sub-orbitals produced into lamina^ supporting the eye- 
ball. Lips much developed ; gill-membranes free from isthmus ; 
scales very small. 

A single genus, Gongrogadus, with three species from the 
Australian and East Indian coasts. The jyecently described 
Japanese genus Mierichthys has been referred to this family. 

Pam. 14, Ophidiidae. — Degraded Blenniids, closely related 
to the Zoaroidae, with pseudobranchiae, with tapering tail without 
distinct caudal fin, and with the ventral fins each reduced to a 
pair of filaments or a bifid ray inserted just behind the chin at 
the extremity of the clavicle, which is produced forwards as a 
slender rod. 

Small marine, carnivorous fishes, from the Atlantic and 
Southern Pacific coasts as well as from great depths in the 
Atlantic, Pacific, and Indian Oceans. About 25 species are 
known. G-enera : Ophidium, LepopJiidium, Gcnypterus, 

P4(m. Podatelidae. — Mouth inferior, protractile, toothless 

or with minute teeth. Praecaudal vertebrae with transverse 
processes, to which the ribs are attached. Gill-jjaembranes 
narrowly attached to isthmus ; 8 or 9 branchiostegal rays ; gills 
4 ; no pseudobranchiae. Supratemporal loosely attached by 
ligament to%he skull; scapuja cartilaginous, perforate, bearing 
the barse of the pectoral fin, which is an undivided cartilaginous 
plate; coracoid small, ossified. Ventral fins jugular, each. fe- 
^^duoed to a single stout filament made up of two intimately 
coherent rays. Body short, tail elongate and taper^, 00 m- 
^ Cf. Poey, Mem, Cuba, ii. p, 96 (1860). 
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pressed ; no scales. A short dorsal fin, without spines, situated 
ubove the pectorals ; a long anal fin, continuous with the caudal. 



Fig. 431. — Pectoral arcli otPodMdis indices, Clavicle ; cor, coracoid ; ;pzl% pelvis ; 

jjir, pterygial ; post-temporal ; sc, scapula ; sc^, supraclavicle. 

The genus Podateles {Ateleopus) comprises only two species 
from the deep sea, one from Japan and one from India. 

Division IX.— TAENIOSOMI. 

Exceedingly compressed, more or less elongate, often ribbon- 
like fishes of doubtful affinities, probably related to the earlier 
Aoanthopterygians, the ventral fins, when well developed, com- 
prising as many as 7 to 9 rays. Dorsal fin extending from the 
head to the end of the tail, its rays simple (separable into lateral 
halves), the anterior often prolonged; anal fin very short or 
absent. Pectoral fin with horizontal or nearly horizontal base, 
the rays supported by the scapula and by three short pterygials, 
all three, or two at least, of which are related to the coracoid’ 
Eibs small and slender, or absent. Post-temporal simple and 
solidly attached to the skull. Scales minute or absent. 

Deep-SQa or pelagic fishes from the Atlantic and Mediterranean 
and from the Pacific; the life-histories are still very imperfectly 
known, and great.changes of form take place with growth. Only 
two families.^ 

^ 0^ the^eneral structure, anatomy, and naetamorphoses, cf. L. Powell, Tr, N, 
Zml, Inst, ii, 1878, p, 269 ; Emery, Atti Ace, Lincsi, iii. 1879, p. 390 ; Lutken, 
Vid, Mcddel, 1881, p. 190, and Oven. Vid. Selsk. SJer. 1882, Suppl. p. 21 j 
Collett, Forfy, Vid. SelaJc, Christ. 1883, Ho. 16 ; T. J. Parker, Tr. Z. S. xii. 1886, 
p. 5 ; Smitt, Pih F&ren. Fork. i. 1889, p. 17 ; A. Meek, StiLd. Mus. Univ. Coll, 
DundcCf i. 18^, No. vi, ; F. Mazza, Jnt. Monodschr. Anai. xviii, 1901, p. 129. 
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Fam. 1. Trachypteridae. — Mouth very protractile; ventral 
fins more or less developed, with 6 to 9 rays, or reduced to a 
single long ray ; no anal fin ; vent about the middle of the body ; 
caudal rays, if present, divided into two fascicles, the upper some- 
times much prolonged and directed upwards. 



Fig, 432 . — Trcuhypterva iria, x 1. (After Cuvier and Valenciennes.) 


Two genera. The most generalised is Trachypterus, of which 
probably only 10 forms are entitled to specific distinction. The 
best known species is T. arcticus, the Deal-Fish or Northern 
Eibbon-Fish, which reaches a length of 8 feet or more, and of 
which a few specimens have been stranded on th^ coasts of 
"Scotland. Nilsson, who has observed these fishes alfee on the 
Scandinavian coast, says they approach the shore at fl^d-tide on 
sandy shelving bottoms, and are often left by the retreating' 
waves ; that they move with one side turned obliquely upward, 
and that they lie on the side like Flat-Fishes on the bottom in 
2 or 3 fathoms of water. Aegcdecw differs in th^r^ence of a 
■single ray to the ventral and the absence of the caufl^ fin. 
Some 5 or 6 species may be distinguished. B, glesne, the Oar- 
fish, or " King of the Herrings,” is th^ best known and the 
largest species, reaching a length of over 20 feet- ^ “About 25 
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specimens are known to have occurred on the British coasts* 
Some of the accounts of '' Sea-Serpents ” are probably based on 
this fish, which has been observed to swim with undulating 
motion and with a small portion of th6 head as well as the crest- 
like anterior part of the dorsal fin above the water. 

The fish named Stylo’phorus chordatus, which has been referred 
to this family, is known from a single specimen too imperfectly 
preserved to afford a clear idea of its affinities. 

Fam. 2. Lophotidae. — Mouth moderately protractile; ventrals 
very small, if distinct, with 4 or 5 rays; abdominal cavity 
extending nearly the whole length of the much elongated body,, 
the vent very far back and followed by a short anal fin ; caudal 
fin small, not divided. 

A single genus, Lophotes, with 3 or 4 species, from the Medi- 
terranean, the tropical Atlantic, the Cape of Good Hope, Japan, 
and New Zealand, reaching a length of 6 feet or more. The 
dorsal fin commences with an extremely long and strong spine on 
the head, whibh is much elevated and truncate in front. 

Sub-Order 11. Opisthomi. 

Air-bladder without open duct. Opercle well developed, 
hidden under the skin; supraoccipital in contact with the 
frontals, separating the p^irietals. Pectoral arch suspended from 
the vertebral column, far behind the skull; no mesocoracoid* 
Vertical fins with spines. Ventral fins absent. 

This division stands in the same relation t6 the Acantho- 
pteiygii as do the Apodes to the Malacopterygii, The single 
famdy is possibly derived from the Blenniidae. * 

Fam. 1. Mastacembelidae. — ^Body more or less Eel-shaped ; 
a series ©f short spines detached from ttAvery elongate dorsal 
fiM, which is more or less .confluent with the likewise very 
elongate anal fin. A single nostril on eaeh siSte. * Mouth not 
protractile, bordered by the praemaxiUaries, to the upper border of 
which the maxillaries are attached. • Gill-clelfif^ inferior ; giUs 4 ; 
branchiostegal rays 6 ; no pseudobranchiae. Vertebrae numerous 
(72-96), the praecaudals with' transverse proJ^es bearing the 
ribs. Scales very .small 

Oamiviorous fidies, from fresh s-nd bra(^ish waters of Southern 
Asia and Tropical Africa. 33 species are l^own, referable to? 
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two genera ; Mastticembelus and RTiynohdbdella. The largest 
species reach a length of three feet. Little is known of their 
habits. Of the Indian Rhynchdbdella ouiuleata, Day says it 
conceals itself in the mud and becomes drowned in water if 
unable to reach the surface, as it apparently requires to respire 
air directly. 



Fio. 433. — Mastace/inbeliba m(t(mlatus, x 

Sub-Order 12. Pediculati. 

Air-bladder without open duct. Opercle large, hidden under 
the skin ; supraoccipital in contact with the frontals, separating 
the parietals. Pectoral arch suspended from the skull; no 
mesocoracoid. No ribs, no epipleurals. Ventral fins jugular. 
Gill-opening reduced to a foramen situated in or near the axil, 
more or less posterior to the base of the pectoral. Body naked 
or covered with Ezines or bony tubercles. 

A small, natural group, connected with the Acanthopterygii 
Jugulafes through the Batraohidae, in which the elongate pterygials 
of the pectoral fin foreshadow the kind of arm (“pseudobrachium ”) 
which is more or less ^htfuacteristic of these highly aberrant Pishes. 
As in the Batraohidae, the post-temporal is flat and ankylosed to 
the cranium, anjJ the suprascapula is much elongated- The pteirf- 
gials, two or three jn number, are separated from the small scapula 
and coracoid by IFnSroad ligament, the arm-like pectorals be^ 
mora or less distinctly g&iculated and inserted far back behind 
the craniuin. Wd^is Isirg'e', the basis cranii simple The 

gi& are deduced to 2, 3|iP^or 3. The spinous dorsal, if present^ 
consists of a few ray^ which may be modified intoir 
inserted dnl^he he|d’. Vertebrae 17 to 31. 
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Five families : — 

I. Gill-opening in or behind lower axil of pectoral ; mouth large, terminal 
or directed upwards. 

Pectoral fin scarcely geniculated; ventrals present . 1. LopMidae. 

Pectoral fin scarcely geniculated ; ventrals absent . 2. Ceratiidae. 

Pectoral fin strongly geniculated ; ventrals present . 3. Antennariidae, 

II. Gill-opening behind lower axil of pectoral; mouth large, inferior; 

ventrals absent - 4:, Gigantactmidae. 

III. Gill-opening above axil of pectoral ; mouth rather small, subterminal 

or inferior; pectoral fin strongly geniculated; ventrals present; spinous 
dorsal absent or reduced to a small tentacle lodged in a cavity under the 
snout . . * • • • • • .5. MaltMdae, 

Fam. 1. Lophiidae. — Mouth extremely large, terminal, with 
very strong cardiform teeth. Gill -opening in lower axil of 
pectoral ; pseudobranchiae present. Pectoral fin scarcely geni- 
culated, with two pterygials. Ventral fin with 1 spine and 5 
branched rays. Spinous dorsal present. Skin naked. 

Twelve species, referable to three genera {Lojphius, CMrolo^phius, 
and Lophiomus) living on the bottom of the Atlantic, Indian, 
and Pacific Oceans, at moderate or great depths. Lophius was 
represented in the Upper Eocene of Monte Bolca. 



Fig. 434. — QMrvlopMua (After Gttnther.) x J. 


The Fishing-Frog or Angler (LopTiius j^iscatoHus) has a Mde 
distribution, occurring on the coasts of Europe and North 
America. The first dorsal ray, inserted on the snout, is very 
long, movable in every direction, and terminates in a dermi^ 
fiap, which is supposed to be used by the “ Angler ” as a bai%;^ 
attracting other fishes, which are soon, ingulfed in the enormsbna' 
gape. It grows to a length of over 5 feet. The ventral r%]| 
are very elongate in the young. 
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Pam, 2. Oeratiidae. — Mouth extremely large, terminal, with 
strong cardiform teeth. Gill-opening in lower axil of pectoral ; 
pseudohranchiae absent. Pectoral fin scarcely geniculated, with 
three pterygials. Ventral fins absent. Spinous dorsal fin 
usually present, sometimes reduced to a single tentacle on the 
snout. Skin naked. 

The members of this family, about 25 in number, are all 
inhabitants of great depths (300-2600 fathoms). The colour of 
the body is usually a deep black, and the first dorsal spine, on the 
head, may terminate in a luminous bulb with or without 



Fig. rein^ardti, outline and skeleton. (After JQtLtken.) x 1. 


filaments. "The Bathybial Sea-devils,’" writes Giinther, “are- 
degraded forms of Lojphius ; they descend to the greatest depths 
of the ocean. Their bones are of an extremely light and thin 
texture, and frequently other parts of their organisation, their 
integuments, muscles, and intestines are equally loose in texture 
when the specimens are brought to the surface. In their habits^ 
they probably do not (hfifer in any degree' from their surfed ' 
representative, LophiusJ’ \ .. 

Principal genera ; CeraMas, Aceratias, Oneirode^ , 

Aegaeonichth^s, Melanocetics, I/inojphryTie, . 

Bolopichthys, 
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Fam.' 3. Antennariidae. — Mouth large, vertical or very 
obliflue, turned upwards, with cardiform teeth. Gill-opening in 
or behind lower axil of pectoral; pseudobranchiae absent. 
Pectoral fin forming an elbow-like angle, with three pterygials. 
Ventral with 4 or 5 rays. Spinous dorsal present. Skin naked 
or spinulose. 

About 40 species, referable to 6 genera: Pterojphryne, An^ 
tennariuSi BrachionicTithySy ScLccdTius, and Cliaunax. 

The species of AntennuTius live mostly in coral groves, where 
they lie in wait for prey, well concealed by their protective 
coloration and the harmonising aspect of their integument and 
appendages. To this genus also belongs the “ Marbled Angler ” 
(A. marmoratus), carried about in mid ocean among the Sargassum 
weed, to rest on which, from its peculiar arm-like pectoral fins, 
it is specially fitted ; there it makes its wonderful nest of silk- 
like fibres, probably secreted by the parent as in the Sticklebacks, 
with large bundles of eggs hanging like grape clusters.^ Tke 
deep-sea Chaunax infiates its abdomen like Tetrodon. 

Fam. 4 Gigantactinidae. — ^Mouth inferior, snout produced 
into a long tentacle directed forwards, and bearing a . luminous 
organ. Body covered with small spines. - Otherwise as in the 
Ceratiidae. Gigantactis mnhoeffeni, of Brauer, from the Indian 
Ocean, at depths of about 1000 fathoms. ' 

Fam. 6. Malthidae.- — ^Mouth rather small, subterminal or 
inferior, with villiform or cardiform teeth. Gill-opening above 
pectoral; pseudobranchiae absent. Pectbral fin forming $fcn 
elbow-like angle, with three pterygials. Ventral with 5 rays. 
Spinous dorsal absent, or reduced to a more or less developed 
tentacle lodged in a cavity under the snout. Head and body 
with bony tubercles or spines. 

About 30 species are kmown, mostly from the deep sea within 
the tropics (down to 1270 fathoms). Principal genera: Coeloph^$} 
Malthe^ Malthopsis, Halieutaeat Halicimfhes, JOilranchus. ' * ■ 

The " BatbPish **JiM(dthe ^espertilio), common in shallow 
about the West In^es, is said to assume an almost toad4ike 
attitude on the ground, the head being directed slightly up^a;^ 
while the pectoris take' on the function of hiftd^ l€|gs and;j:* " 
ventrals of fore legs. ♦ , * . ^ ' 

^ Of. A. Agassiz, Avfur. Jowm. xii: 1S872, p. 154 r j. Jones, 

sil. 1879, p. 363 ; Yaillant, Q, Jt. i^oc, Bwl: (Sy iv. 1887, p, 732.'“ 
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Sub-Order 13. Flectognathi. 

Air-bladder without open duct. Opercular bones more or less 
reduced ; supraoccipital in contact with the frontals, separating 
the parietals; maxillary and praemaxillary bones often firmly 
united. Pectoral arch suspended from the skull. No ribs. 
Ventral fins thoracic and much reduced if present ; the pelvic 
bones, if present, more or less completely co-ossified. Gill-open- 
ing much reduced. Body covered with more or less osseous 
scales, bony scutes, or spines, or naked. 

A highly aberrant group, closely connected with the Acan- 
thopterygii through the Acanthuridae, as pointed out long ago 
by Dareste.’- The skeleton is often feebly ossified and the 
vertebrae much reduced in number, but the jaws, although short, 
are very strong, usually with large sectorial teeth which may be 
confluent into a beak; the post-temporal is short and simple, 
suturally united to the squamosal. These fishes have ’Visually 
been arranged in three divisions : Sclerodermi, Ostracodermi, and 
Gymnodontes, but Began, ^ whose classification is here followed, 
has shown that the latter include a type {Triodon) which, in 
spite of its beak-like teeth, is more nearly related to the Sclero- 
dermi, whilst the Ostracodermi have much more in common with 
the latter than with the Gymnodontes. It therefore appears 
best to admit only two divisions, the first with 4, the second 
with 3 families : — 

I. ScLBRODEKMi. — Siipradavicle vertical ; pectoral arch, of the Perciform 
^ type ; all the vertebrae with a single neural spine. 

A Body covered with hard or spinous scales ; epipleurals present ; 
pelvis present. 

Teeth separate ; spinous dorsal present ; ventrals paired ; pelvis immovable 

1. Triacanthidae. 

A b^h ; spinous dorsal and ventrals absent ; pelvis movable 

2. IHodontidae, 

Teeth separate; epinous dorsal present; ventrals. abi^nt or represented 
by a single short spine ; pelvis movable . , . 3. Bali&tidae. 

B. Body encased in a carapace; no epipleurals; spinous dorsal, pelvis, 
g»d ventrals absent . .* . .4. Ostraciontidae. 

— » — , — m ^ 

S V , , . , 

1 Arm. Sd. -iTaL 2fool. (3), 0 %. l8§0, 'p. loS", and Q. S. Ae. 3d. Ixzir. 187^ 
p. 1527. 

' » Proa. Zool. iHw. 129^ ii 

VOL. vn ^ 3 i. 
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II Gtmnodontbs.— Supraclavicle oblique or nearly horizontal; lower 
three pterygials enlarged and immovably united to the coraco-scapukr 
cartilage; anterior vertebrae with bifid divergent neural spines; pelvis 

with a median suture; interoperculum not connected with suboper- 
culiim; caudal fin present; body inflatable . 1. Tetrodontidae. 

Beak without median suture ; interoperculum attached posteriorly to sub- 
operculum ; caudal fin present ; body inflatable. 2. Diodontidae. 

Beak without median suture ; interoperculum attached posteriorly to sub- 
operculum; caudal fin absent, the bodynon-inflatable, truncate posteriorly, 
with the dorsal and anal fins confluent . . 3. MoUdae, 


sd. 



Fig. 436 .— Left side of pectoral arch of A, Triam^hus hrefdrostrU, and B, Tetrodm 
' mill, cl. Clavicle ; cor, coracoid ; pd, post-clavicle ; p.r, pectoral rays ; ptr, ptery- 
gials ; sc, scapula ; scl, supraclavicle. 


Division L — SOLERODEEML ,r ^ 

Supradaviole vertical ; pectoral -pterygials not enlarged, mov- 
• ably attached by ligament to the scapula and coracoid, three^ to 
the former and one to the latter. All the vertebrae •with'ftie;'-’ 
neural arches forming, a single spine. Basis cranii more dr les| 
distinctly double ; dentary and articular completely, co-ossified. 

Pam. 1. Triacaji^iidae. — Praemaxillaries protractile, fredl! 
from the maxillaries ; teeth in the jaws separate, conical el 
indsor-like ; palatine arch firmly united to the skull Gills 
Praeeaudal vertebrae with parapophyses ; epipleurals prese^' 
Spinous dorsal fin with 2 to 6 spines. Ventral fins eac^ 
sented by a strong spine, with an inner basal knob which l<f“™ 
it when everted, rardly with the addition of 1 or 2 rudiment 
soft rays; pelvis present, firmly united’ to the pectoral • 
Scales small, sometimes ^inous or bony. .Vertebrae 20. 

Marine fishes from the Indian and Western Pacific 
Ten species, referable to thr^-^genera ; Trwmv£h%i, Tfiac^ 
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JffalirrtocMrurgus. The latter, remarkable for its long, tube-like 
snout, is the only deep-sea form of this Sub-order ; it was recently 
discovered in the Gulf of Manaar, at a depth of 143 fathoms. 
Fossil genera are Acantliopleurus, Oligocene, and Sjpinacanthus, 
Eocene. 

Fam. 2. Triodontidae. — Praemaxillaries not protractile, 
firmly united to the maxillaries ; teeth coalescent into a beak, the 
upper jaw divided by a median suture, the lower simple. Prae- 
caudal vertebrae with or without parapophyses ; epipleurals 
present. No spinous dorsal fin. No ventral fins. Abdomen 
with a dilatable sac, kept expanded by the very long movable 
pelvis. Body covered with small, spiny, subimbrieate, bony 
laminae. V ert ebrae 2 0 . 

A single species, the curious Triodon lursarius of the Indian 
Ocean and Archipelago. 

Fam. 3. Balistidae. — Praemaxillaries not protractile, firmly 
united to the praemaxillaries ; teeth incisor-like ; palatine mov- 
ably articulated with ectopterygoid, or entirely free from it. 



Fig. 437. — Monacmihm, sp., 'with enlarged vie'ws of dorsal sc^es {h) and 
ventral spine (c). 


Gilb 4. Praeoaudal wtebrae ■with welbdeYelOpecl para|)opiiyB9S, . 
to ■which epipleurals are attached. Spinous doasid fin ■with 1 ^ 0 '. 
3 spines. Ventral 'fins, if present, repr^sea^ jsy. a, ■^ngle-/sfe(W ' : 
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rough spino at the end of the long, movable pelvis. Body covered 
with juxtaposed movable scutes or with minute rough scales. 

About 100 species are known from the tropical and warm 
seas, one species (Balistes capriscus) occasionally wandering as 'far 
north as the south coast of England. Genera: Balistcsy Mona^ 
canthus, Paraluteres, Pseudaluteres, Pseudomonacanthus, Al uteres, 
Psilocephalus. The Oligocene genus Acmitlioderma is closely 
allied to Batistes. 

The ''File-Fishes” or "Trigger-Fishes” (Batistes), the largest 
species of which grow to nearly 3 feet, have a powerful dentition, 
which enables them to break off pieces of corals, on which they 
feed, and to bore holes in the hard shells of Mollusca in order to 
extract the soft parts ; they are themselves well protected by a 
mail of hard, rhomboidal scales* The herbivorous Monacanthus 
is less favoured in this respect, the rough scales being so small as 
to give the skin a velvety, appearance. 

Psilocephalus differs from Monacantlms in its very elongate 
head and body, the very feeble dorsal spine, the presence of a 
mental barbel, and its more numerous vertebrae (29 or 30 instead 
of 18 to 21). The flesh of many of these fishes is poisonous.^ 
The drumming sounds produced by Batistes have been described 
by Mobius.^ 

Pam, 4. Ostraciontidae. — Praemaxillaries not protractile, 
firmly united to the praemaxillaries ; teeth incisor-like ; palatine 
immovable. Gills 4. Praecaudal vertebrae with very feeble para- 
pophyses and no epipjeurals. No spinous dorsal fin. Clavicles, 
coracoids, and post-clavicles much expanded. No ventral fins. 
Body encased in a carapace formed of large, juxtaposed, mostly 
hexagonal bony plates. Vertebrae 14 to 16. 

The species of " Trunk-Fishes ” number about 20, and are refer- 
able to 3 genera ; Aracana, Ostracion, Lactophrys ; all belong, W 
the tropical seas, Uving near4he bottom in shallow water. ,The 
genus Ostracion is represented fcy one species in the Tipped 
Eocene. 

The rigjd box in which these fishes are encased entails 
use of the ^S(sal and anal fins for progpession than is custonj^^ 

^ Cf. Pellagrin , Vinineim (Paris, 19bfl^ 8vo), whi<i 
very full risuTrbi known of tke toxic properties of the 

Plectognaths. A'* , ' ' f 

® Sitzb: Akad. B&tiL ^9, p. STsii . 
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among fishes. According to Brown Goode, “the propelling 
force is exerted by the dorsal and anal fins, which have a half 
rotary, sculling motion, resembling that of a screw propeller ; the 
caudal fin acts as a rudder, save when it is needed for unusually 
rapid swimming, when it is used as in other fishes ; the chief 
function of the broad pectorals seems to be that of forming a 
current of water through the gills, thus aiding respiration, which 
would otherwise be difiScult on account of the narrowness and in- 
flexibility of the branchial apertures. When taken from the 
water, one of these fishes will live for two or three hours, all the 
time solemnly fanning its gills, and when restored to its native 



Fig. 438 . — Ostradm qmdricornis. x }. 


element seems none the worse for its experience, except that, on 
account of the air absorbed, it cannot at once sink to the bottom.'* 
“ No group of tropical fishes," says the same author, “ is so 
thoroughly worked out in the writings of th^ fathers of natural 
history as this one. Over 200 years ago every species of trunk- 
fish now taken from the Atlantic was known to and described by 
the naturalists, and it is a well-deserved*"tribute to their dis- 
crimination as zoplogists to say that none of the many efforts 
which have since been made to subdivide thdr species have been 
at all successful.” 

« 

DiyisiON n.^aYMNOI>ONTES. 

Supracjavicle obliq[ue, souq^t^nes ne9rl7 horizontal; lower thiee 
pectoral pte^gials enlarged and. immovably united to the coraco- 
scapular cartilage; upjier pterygia! smaE, auturall^ Tfliji! 6 ed to.ihe 
scapula. Anterior verj^bl^e with l>ifid diverge^- spjn^ 
Basis cranii Mmple ; sutnre between dentary ajadJ^^ 

Pefvis 'ab^nt., ' ■ '• 

The s^inoiis dorfed and the ventral finff^^'j^hstantly 
the praemadllari^, ajje United to 
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are coalesceni, forming a beak ; parapopliyses are not developed, 
and epipleurals are absent. 

Pam. 1. Tetrodontidae. — ^Beak with a median suture. Inter- 
operculum a long rod, attached to inner face of praeoperculum, 
sometimes connected with operculum, never with suboperculum. 
Gills 3. First 4 or 6 praecaudal vertebrae with bifid neural 
spine and closed neural arch. Skin naked or with movable spines, 
rarely with bony plates; belly inflatable. Vertebrae 17 to 29, 

The " Puffers ” or " Globe-Fishes" comprise about 60 species, 
referable to 5 genera : Tetrodon, JE;pM’p^ion, Tropidichtliys, Xeno- 
•pterus, Ghonerhinus, They inhabit all the tropical, and warm seas, 
a few species being confined to fresh water. Eemains of Tetrodon 
have been found in Upper Eocene and later formations. They 
are remarkable for the manner in which they inflate themselves 
with air.^ The flesh of most species is poisonous. 

Pam. 2. Diodontidae. — Beak without median suture. Inter- 
operculum rod-like, attached posteriorly to the rod-like anterior 
limb of the suboperculum. Gills 3. All the praecaudal vertebrae 
with bifid neural spines. Skin with movable spines ; belly inflat- 
able. Vertebrae 21 or 22. 



Fio. 439.— iJ'iWow geometricus, (After Goode.) 


Only two genera appear capable of clear definition : Diodo% 
Lyosphaera ; species about 15. Numerous species have beea^ 
described from the Upper Eocene and later formations. 

'^Porcupine Fishes” are confined to tropical seas, and havn 
attracted attention from the earliest times, being fnf(juently pr^ 
served as " curiosities.” Their flesh is regarded as pi)isonous. i -i; 

Pam. 3. JIglidae. — Beak without median suture. In^ 
operculum rod-like, attached posteriorly to the rod-like 
limb of the suboperculum. Gills 4. Anterior praecaudal vertefe^^ 
with divergent bifid neural spines and neural canal not rooiH^ 
^ 91*. Thilo, Anat. Ans. xvi. 1899, p. 73. 
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Body non-inflatable, truncate posteriorly, without caudal peduncle; 
caudal fin absent, the dorsal and anal fins confluent. Skin 
rough or tessellated. Vertebrae 17 in Orthagoriscus. 

The very young are armed with spines. 



Flo. 440. — Ortha,gori8cus mola, (After Goode.) Xiy\. 

The “ Sun-Fish are extraordinary creatures found in the open 
sea or descending to great depths, and of wide distribution. 
The number of species is still very uncertain, but two generic 
forms, Orfhagoriscus or Mola and Banzania^ are easily distin- 
guished. Examples of both occur now and then on our coasts. , 
Orthagorisciis mola grows to upwards of 8 feet and to a weighty 
of 1800 pounds. It has been observed to swim slowly about, 
near the surface, the high dorsal above the water. Its food is 
said to consist chiefly of jelly-fish and larval fishes ; its mode of 
reproductio^^^and places of breeding are still unknown. 
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Abbott, 193 n. 

Ahcona, 670 
Abdominal pores, 401 f. 

AbramiSi 68B 
AhysmscidioLy 73 
Acanthaphritis, 706 

Acanthim, 4^5, 298 ; ' vertebral column, 
198 ; uterine nutrition, 434 ; A, md- 
gaHs, 264, 455 ; pectoral fin, 243 
Acanthicus, 595 
Acanthistim, 659 
Acantlwcepolaf 66% 

Acanthodinus^ 709 
Acanthocyhium^ 678 
Acanthodei, 440 f., 148 
Acanthodmmf 7%4 
Acanthodes, 44^ ! "toardh 441 
Acanthodidae, 44^ 

Acanthodopm, 44^ 

AcanthonuSf 71% 

Acanthophthodmus, 58% 

Acanthopleurus, 7%3 
Acanthopoma, 589 

Acanthopterygii, 650 f., 159, 306, 543 ; 
diagram showing relationships of groups, 

601 

Acanthuridae, 668, 357, 651, 652, 654 
Acanthurus, 668 ; A. chirurgus, 357 
Acam, 67% 

Accessory respiratory organs, 292 
Aeentronura, 634 
Aamirophorus, 4^^ 

Aceratias, 719 

Acerim, 659 1 A. cemua, 669 
Acestra, 595 ; A. gladim, 695 
Acestrorhamphiis, 575 
AaestrorhyTLohm, 575 
Adidognathus, 58% 

AcMropsi$, 6^ 

Aohirus, 687 

Ac^enser, 49%, 149, 262, 264, 273, 274, 


276, 282, 348 ; ribs, 201 ; lymph 
follicles, 261 ; spiral valve, 268 ; gills, 
283, 284 ; air-bladder, 298, 299 ; vas- 
cular system, 319, 322, 328, 334 ; 
spleen, 343 ; gouoducts of female, 400, 
405 ; distribution, habits, and food, 493 ; 
breeding, 494 ; economic value, 494 ; 
A. huso, 494 ; A. rhynckaeus, pectoral 
fin, 243 ; A. ruthemis, 493 ; scales, 187, 
188 ; brain, 376 ; micropyles, 411 ; 
larva, 494 ; A. sturio, 493, 494 ; verte- 
bral column, 200 ; supra-renals, 346 ; 
micropyles, 411 
Acipenseridae, 486, 489, 495 
Acipenseroidei = Chondrostei, q.v, 

Acrania, 113^ 

Acrartete, 636 n. 

Acrochordonichthys, 588 
A crodus, 445 
Acrogaster, 656 
AcrognathuSj 611 
A cropoKtia, 659 
Acropomatidae, 659, 654 
Acfroiua, 644 
Actinistia, 477 n. 

Actinopterygii, 476 
Actlnotrocba, 28 f., 29 
Acym, 588 
Adipose fins, 163 
Aegaeonichthys, 719 
Adwichthys, 588 
Adhalim, 546 
AetheoUpia, 498% scales, 187 
Aetheospondyli, 487 
AUdbQli$, 485, 466 ; spines, 177 
Agassiz, 558 n,, 686 m, 720 n. 

Agemosfos, 589 \ A, wlm&mmH, 589 
Agnathostomata, 145 ; characters 147 
Agoniodea, 575 
Agonida^ 700, 694 
Agonopsia, 700 
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Agonus,V00 ; -1. ccttajphractus, 700 
Agravumis, 696 
Agdopus, 69o 
Aicla^ 639 

Ailict, 58S ; air-bladder, 302 
Ailiichtkys, o8S 
AipichthySi 666 

Air-bladder, as an accessory respiratory 
organ, 291 f.; Amiai 291 ; Lephlosteus^ 
291, 299 ; S\uiis gi/jas, 291 ; Eryth- 
rimis taeyiiatus and E.hmziliensis, 291 ; 
^eoceratodus, 291, 300 ; ProtoptenLa, 
291, 301, 302 ; Lepidosiren, 291 ; struc- 
ture, 297 ; ill different Fishes, 298 ; 
“red bodies,” 307 ; “red glands,” 307, 
308 , 309 ; gases of the air-bladder, 309 ; 
functions, 309 ; in locomotion, 310 ; as 
a vocal organ, 358 ; connexion with the 
auditory organ, 388, 389 , 390 
Albulat SJjSt 541, 549 ; vestigial conus 
arteriosus, 329, 548 ; A. conorhynchuSf 
648 \ larva, 548 
Albulidae, 544 
Albumus^ 582 ; A. Iwvdm, 167, 683 
Alcock, 695 
Alder and Hancock, 38 
Alepidosauridae, 614^ 606 
Alepidosaunis, 614 ^ - 4 . ferox^ 614 
Alepocephalidae, 569^ 544 
Alepoceplmlus, 570 ; A, rostratus, 570 n. 
Aleposomus, 670 
AlesteSi 575 

Alimentary canal, of Hemichordata, 11, 
25 ; of Tunicata, 54, 67 ; of Amphioxus, 
120 ; of Fishes, 252 f. ; regions, 252 ; 
mesenteries, 258 ; histology, 259 f. ; 
glands, 270 
Allabenchelys, 588 
Allis Shad, 564 
Allman, 22 n., 705 n. 

Alopecias 'oulpes^4^1, 462 ; spiral valve, 265 
Alute/res, 724 

Aumroudum, 88; A, proliferuTii, stomach, 

88 

Ambassinae, 660 
AmJbassis, 660 
Ambloplites, 657 
AmblyapistuSf 695 
Amblyopsidae, 618^ 361, 395, 606 
Amhlyopsis, 618; A. epdaea^ 166, 361, 
618 , 619 
Amhlyopus, 689 
Amblypharyfigodon, 582 
Aunblypterus, 487 

Amia, 499, 149, 160, 262, 273, 274, 276, 
283, 291, 393, 609 n. ; fossil, 501 ; A, 
calm, 499, 600 ; scales, 189 ; vertebral 
column, 201 , 202, 203 ; skull, 228 ; 
median fins, 235 ; pectoral fin, 243 , 
244 ; spiral valve, 268 ; pseud^ranc^ 
284 ; air-bladder, 297, ^9, 31 (r; hear? 
328 ; arteries to air-bladder, 337 ; sen- 


sory canal, 386 ; nephrostomes, 401, 
402 ; segmentation of ova, 409 ; distri- 
bution and habits, 499 ; spawning, 500 ; 
nest, 500, 601 ; larvae, 501 
Amiidae, 4^8, 299, 497 
Amiopsis, 501 

Amiunis, 588, 261 ; liver and pancreas, 
273 ; A. catus, rectal valve, 254 ; renal 
portal system, 319 ; A. nehulosii.% 587 
n., 592 ; A. %igrilahris, blind, 394 
Ammocoetes, 4^8, 46, 262, 272, 280, 
280 n., 327, 343, 428 ; metamorphosis, 
429 ; protective value of the skin, 429 
Ammocrypta, 659 

Animodytes, 639, 275 ; A, lanceolatus, 
639 ; A. tohianus, 639 
Ammodytidae, 689, 637 
Ammo'j^ewrops, 687 
Ammotretis, 687 
Amniota, 145 
Ampheristus, 695 

Amphioxus, 112 f., 4, 37, 46, 110 ; general 
characters, 113 ; external characters, 
114 ; anatomy, 116 , 117 ; musculature, 
117 ; skeleton, ' 119 ; notochord, 119 ; 
alimentary canal, 120 ; branchial bars, 
122 ; eudostyle. 123 ; coelom, 123 ; 
vascular system, 124, 126 ; renal organs, 
125, 127 ; nervous system, 127 ; sense- 
organs, 128 ; gonads, 129 ; embryology 
and life-history, 130, 130 , 131 , 132 , 
133 , 134 , 136 , 136 ; compared with 
Hemichordata, 11 f., 16, 29 f, — see also 
Branchiostoma 
Amphipnoidae, 698 

AmpMpnom, 598 ; respiratory air-sacs of, 
598 ; A. cuchia, 294, 598 
Amphiprion, 672 
Amphisile, 633 ; A, sirigata, 633 
Amphisilidae, 633, 628 
Amphistiidae, 684i 683 
Amphistium, 684 > -d. paradoxmn, 684 
Amphistylic, 222, 223 
Anabantidae, 645, 292‘, 637 ; distribution 
of, 646 

Anahas, 645, 355 ; A. acandens, 645 ; 

labyrinthiform organ, 293 
Anableps, 616, 419 ; intromittent organ, 
414 ; development of embryos in ovi- 
sacs, 418 ; A, tetrophthalTims, 617 
Anacanthini, 646 f., 543, 702, 703 
Aiioeyrtus, 675 
Anadromous, 413 
Anallantoidea, 145 
Anamniota, 145 
Aviampses, 67$ 

Aruipterus, 611 

Aruirrhichas, 709 ; teeth, ^51 ; A. hipus, 
710 ; eggs, 408 
Anaspida, 531 f., 149 
Anchmia, 96, 100 ; A. rMbra, 100 ; pol|-,' 
morphism, 100 ‘ 
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Auehovy, 564 
Ancylodon^ 663 
Ancylostylus^ 64^ 

Awlersonia^ 588, 589 
Andrews, 113 
Anema, 706 
Angel-Shark, 466 
Angler, 718 

AnguUla, 601 \ A, vulgans (Common 
Eel), 601 ; larva, 602 ; red glands, 307 ; 
renal portal circulation, 319, 320 
Anguillidae, 600, 163, 405, 649 n. 
Anodonta, Rhodeus in, 584 
Anogmius, 548 

Anomalopidae, 660 ; photophores, 178 
Aixomalops, 660 
Anoimlopteriis, 570 
Anoplarchus, 709 
Anoplogaster, 656, 655 
Amplopoim, 697, 693 
Avoplopterus, 588 
Aiiostominae, 576 

Anostmius (Characinidae), 576 ; (Mugi- 
lidae), 64O 
Ansorge, 560 
Antennariidae, 7^0, 718 
Anttnnwrms, 720 ; nest, 414 ; A, hispi- 
dus, scales, 191 ; A, marmoratua, 720 ; 
scales, 191 
Anthias, 659, 660 
Antiarchi, 532 f,, 149 
Antigonia, 667 
Antimora, 648 

Anurdla, 78 ; development of, 78 ; A, 
roscQvita, larva, 78 
Apateod'iis, 611 
Apdtes, 630 
Aphmopus, 679 
Aphareus, 660 

Aphid, 689 ; A. pellucida, 690 
AphiocharaXi 575 
Aphoristid, 687 

Aphredoderus, 656, 655 ; A. sayanus, 
656 

Aphyonm, 712, 713 
Apistm, 695, 692 

Aplidium, 88', .A, tsost&ricola, stomach, 

88 

Apodes, 599 t, 306 \ 

Apodiddhys, 711 

Apogon, 660 

Apolsctm, 677 

Apostojais, 668 

Appmdicularia, 68, 37 ; A, aktUa, 66 
Appendicnlarians, 64 
Appendioulariida, 65, 66 
Appendiculariidae, 68 , 38 ; nervous system, 

Appendix digitiformis, 276 - . 

, Apnm,, 660 
'ApHcmodon, 448 


ATitcana, 724 

Arapaiina, 557 ; A. gigas, 556, 558 
Arch-centra, 196 
Archaeomaenidae, 545, 544 
Archaeomencs, 545 
Archaeotmthis, 669 
ArcJiaeus, 677 

Archenteron, 20, 56, 130, 132 
Archeobatis, 44^ 

Archinephric duct, 397, 398 
Aretoscopics, 663 
Argenteum, 168 
Argejitina, 565, 569 
Argts, 595 
Arginae, 595 
Argyrio&us tomer, 363 
Argyropeleciis, 571 
Ariscopus, 706 
Aristotle, 36 

Arius, 588, 587, 589 ; A, mistralis, 593 ; 
deposition of eggs, 415 ; A. commer- 
sonii, 593 

Armed Bullhead, 700 
Amogloss^is, 687 
Arripis, 663 
Arthrodira, 535 f., 149 
Arterial system, 329 f. 

Artificial pearls, 167 
Ascelichthys, 698 

Asddia, 72, 73 ; structure, 39 f., 43, 45 ; 
test, 40, 41 ; body- wall, 42; mantle, 
42 ; branchial cavity, 43, 48 ; atrial or 
peribranchial cavity, 43 ; other cavities 
of body, 44 ; tentacles, 44 ; emiostyle, 
46 ; branchial sac, 47 ; heart and circu- 
lation, 49, 51 ; blood, 49 ; neural gland, 
52 ; dorsal tubercle, 52 ; nervous sys- 
tem, 53 ; sense-organs, 53 ; alimentary 
canal, 54 ; renal organ, 54 ; reproduc- 
tive organs, 55 ; embryology and life- 
history, 65, 57 , 60 ; metamorphosis, 61 ; 
A. cJudUTig&ri, dorsal tubercle, 79 ; 
imvtula, structure, 39 f, , 40 ; test, 42 ; 
endostyle, 46 ; pharynx, 47 ; nervous 
system, 62 ; larva, 78 ; A. mendioTialis, 
dorsal tubercle, 79 ; A. pyriforrriis, 
dorsal tubercle, 79 ; A. trandudda, 
dorsal tubercle, 79 ; A. vkginea, 39 f. 
Ascidiacea, 7(?f., 64 

Asoidiae Compositae, 80 f., 64 ; structure, 

81 

Ascidiae Lucia^ 90 f., 86 
Ascidiae SimpUces, 71 f. 

Ascidians, 35, 64, 70 
Asddidla aap&rad, 77 
Asddiidae, 72, 64, 110 
Ascidiinae, 72 ^ - 

Ascidiozooids^ 85^ 84 • 

^ Aseap&roi branchial sacj 77 ; 

^,0<Srs^^b^le, 79 

j JrdmopSt 656 ' 

^ Aspidophor% 5 n. 
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J sjpidqphoroides, 700 
Aspidorhynchidae, SO^ 

AsjpidorhynchuSf 602 ; A, acutirostris, 502 

Aspiusj 582 

Asprediiiidae, 596 ^ 51 h 

Asjpredo^ 596^ 416 

AsjprOi 659 

Asprotilapia, 672 

AsteracanthuSi 445 

Asterolepidae, 624 

Asl^olepiSf 524 

Asterospondylic, 198 
AstroUepuSj 595 

AstroTiesthes^ 57 570, 672 ; A, niger, 
photophores, 178 

Asymimtron^ 137 ^ 129 ; distribution, 138 ; 
A. hassamciriy 137 ; A . <m(>daiwni 137, 
138 ; A. cingcdense, 137 ; A. 

137 ; A. hector i, 137 ; A. litcayanunij 
137, 138 ; A. mcddivense, 137 
Ateleaspidae, 528 

Atelea^iSj 528, 530 ; A. tessellata, 628 
Atdeopus, 714 
AtherestJtes, 687, 685 
Aiherino^, 639, 640 
Atherinella, 639 
Atherinichthys, 641 
Atberinidae, 639, 637 
AtheHnops, 639 
Atherinopsis, 639 
Atopochilus, 588 
Atrial cavity, 43, 44, 69, 63, 67 
Atriopore, 113, 115, 117 
Atrium, of Amphioxus, 113, 118, 121, 
135 

Atypiehthys, 666 
Atyposoma, 666 
Auchenaspis, 529 

Auchenipterus, 589] A. nodosus, elastic- 
spring-apparatiis, 368 
AvtChenoglanis, 588 

Auditory oigaus, 387 f., 388 ; connexion 
with the air-bladder, 389, 390 
Aiulouin, 37 
Avlacoc^halus, 659 
AvMscops, 632 
AvUccus, 631 
Avlolepis, 560 
Aulopm, 611 
Aulopyge, 582 
AulorhampMis, 668 
Aulorhynchid&e, 631, 628 
Aulorhynchuft, 631, 632 
AiUostorm, 632 \ A, coloratum, 632 
Aulostomatidae, 632, 628 
AulostofnwioTnorpha, 670 
Autostylic, 223 
Avals, 678 
Atmina, 672 

Badis, 658 
Bagarius, 588 


Bagrichthys, 588 
Bagrinae, 588 
Bagroides, 588 
Bugropsis, 588 
Bagms, 588 

Balanoglossus, 3, 5 f., 24, 25, 28, 30 f., 
123 ; embryo, 8 ; history of name, 17 ’ 
Balanoglossus, 17, 5, 6, 13, 16 ; B. 
aurantiacus, 7, 11, 15 ; B. himinmisis, 
18, 21 n. ; B. clavigerus, 6 , 17 ; B. 
gigas, 5 

Balistes, 724, 264, 354 ; coloration, 174 ; 
scales, 190 ; sound production, 357 ; B, 
aculeatus, 357 ; B, capnscus, 724 ; JS. 
vetula, 361 

Balistidae, 723, 652, 721, 163 
Ballowitz, 591 n 
Bancroft, 85 
Band- Fish, 662 
Barbels, 154 

Barbus, 532, 584 ; B. mosal, 584 ; B. 
tropidolepis, 583 ; lower pharyneeals 
683 ; B. vivipaints, 584 ^ ' 

Barilius, 582 
Ban'acudos, 642 
Barramunda, 558 
Barrois, 39 
Basking Shark, 463 
Bat-Fish, 720 * 

Bateson, 5, 6, 11, 14, 20, 30 n. 
Bathyagonus, 700 
Bathyclupea, 657, 656 
BcUhydraco, 706 
Bathygadvs, 647 
Bathylaco, 571 
Bathylagus, 560, 665, 569 
Bathylychnus, 571 
Bathymaster, 661 
Bathymyzon, 426 
Bathyoncus, 74 
Bathyonus, 712 

Bathypterois, 611, 613 : B. dvhius, 162, 
612 ; B. lovgipss, 613 
Bathysaurus, 611 
Bathythrissa, 548 
Baihytroctes, 570 
Batoidei, 457 f., 148 

Batrachidae, 710, 651, 704, 361 ; photo- 
phores, *179 

Batrachus, 711 ; B. tau, 7ll, 361 
Baudelot, 584 n. 

Bdellostoma, 4^^ \ external charaoteie^ 
151 ; skull, 220, 221 ; pancreas, 273^ 
gill-sacs, 282, 423 ; vascular syat«in)f. 
315 n. ; distribution, 423 ; habits, 49^ 
eggs, 424 ; B. stotUi, 423 ; embryo, 4 ^; 
Bdellostomatidae, 483 
Bdodontichthys, 688 
Bddne, 638, 411 ; B. annvZaAa, 638 
Belonesox, 616 
Belonoglanis, 588, 589 
Belonorhynchi^ae, 485, 488 
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Bel<yiiostoimis, oOB 
Behibras, 700 
Bemhrops, 705 
Beiieden, Van, 37* 39 
Benham, 113 
Bentenia, 68B 
BenthodeiniiuSt 679 
Benthojphilus, 689 
Benthosauriis, Oil 

Berycidae, 655, 651, 652, 653, 703, 303, 
361, 389 

Bey'yoi, 636 ; B. affinis and B. muUeri, 
coloration, 165 : B. splmidens^ 655 
Betta, 669 ; B, pug^iiax, 669 
Bib, 649 
Bihronia, 685 

Birkenia, 531, 149 ; B. elegana, 532 

Birkeniidae, 531 

Bitterliug, 684, 416 

Black Bass, 657 

Black-Fish, 610, 643 

Blastocoele, 44, 49, 52, 130 

Blastogenetic acceleration, 84 

Blastopore, 20, 130 

Blastosphere, 20, 130 

Blastozooid, 84, 93 

Blastnla, 56 

Bleak, 583, 167 

Bleekeria, 705 

Blenniidae, 709, 661, 702, 703, 704, 163, 
271, 302, 418 
Blennius, 709, 710 
Blepsias, 698 

Blind Fishes, 394, 713 ; of Hammotli Cave, 
619 

Blochius, 680 

Blood, of Hemichordata, 15 ; of Timicata, 
49 ; of Amphioxus, 124 of Fishes, 341 
Blood-glands, 342 
Blue Shark, 448 
Boar-Fish, 666 
Boas, 548 n. 

Bela, 583 

BoUcphthalmus, 689 
Boleosoma, 659 

BolUnia, 75 ; B. packydermatina, B. 

tuhercvlata, dorsal tubercle, 79 
Bolteninae, 75 
Bombay-duck, 613 
Bonnet Shark, 450 
Bonnier and Perez, 95 
Borgert, 99 

BothHolepis, 53^ ; B. cmiadmm, 534 
Boiia, 583 

Botryllidae, 88, 81, 82, 84, 110 ; vessels, 
42 ; neural gland, 62 n. ; reproductive 
organs, 56 ; aseidiozoold, 82 
Botryllcides, 88 

BQtryUm, 88, 36, 90 ; stigmata, 59 ; dia- 
gram of budding, 90 ; B. scMosseri, 80 ; 
B. •mUmas, 89 
Boitard, 669, 696 n. 


Boulenger, 459 n., 477 n., 481 n., 551 n., 
584 n., 586 n., 593 n., 683 n. 
Bouleiigerdla, 575 
Bourne, 19 
Boveri, 113, 126 
Beydehthys, 706 
Bow-Fin, 499=-4wJifl, q.v. 

Boa;, 664 , 66^* 264, 276 ; B. vidffans, 
rectal caecum, 254 
Brachionichthys, 730 
Brachiopoda, 35 
Bmchyclialcimis, 575 
Brachymystax, 565 

Brama, 683 ; B. longipinnis, 682 n. ; B. 

mii, 682 n. 

Bramidae, 683, 676 

Branchial bars, of Amphioxus, 120, 122 
Branchial cavity, of Tunicata, 43, 101 
Branchial clefts, 155, 277 f. 

Branchial sac, 43 , 44, 45 , 53 ; of Appendi- 
ciilariaus, 67 ; of Thaliacea, 96 , 104, 
105 

Branchial septa, of Hemichordata, 12 ; « of 
Amphioxus, 120 

Brankiostoma, 137, 112, 138 ; distribu- 
tion, 138 ; B. hdehefri, 137, 138 ; B. 
cal'^cyniimae, 137 ; B. capense, 137 ; 
B. caribhaemi, 137 ; B. elongatum, 
137, 138 ; B. indicum, 137 ; B. lanceo- 
latum, 112, 114 n., 115 , 137, 138 ; 
transverse section, 118 , 121 ; nephri- 
dium, 126 ; nervous system, 128 , 129 ; 
gonads, 129 ; B, nakagawae, 137, 138 ; 
B. pelagimm, 129 n., 137, 138 — see also 
Amphioxus 

Branchiostomatidae, 137, 112 
Brauer, 671 
Breathing sounds, 357 
Breathing- valves, 288 
Brsgmaceros, 648 
Breitensteinia, 588 
Brevoortia, 563 
Bridge, 555, 558 n. 

Bridge and Haddon, 574 n., 587 n., 59Q n. 
Biill, 687 . 

Brooks, 39, 101 n., 105 
Brosmius, 648 
Brosmophycis, 713 
Brotula, 713, 713 
Brychaetus, 557 

Bryexm, 575 ; B. Jiilcatus, mouth, 577 * 

Brycoimethiops, 575 

Bryconodon, 575 

Bryconops, 675 

BucMcmdm7i% 589 

Budding, in Pterol^ranchia, 24, 27 ; in 
Tunicata, 71, 80, 31 f., 90. 97, 103 
Budgett, 482, 483 n., 514, 552, 058. 
Bull-heads, 698 
Bullhead ^arks, 444 
BvmcephMdiBiys, 596 
59$ 
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Burbot, 649 
Bursa Eutiana, 254 
Bury, 31 n. 

ButiHiiua, 54s 
Butter-Fish, 712, 415 
Bythitis, 712 

OacJiiu^ 582 
Cadophore, 97 
Caecum cloacae, 276 
CaenotropiSi 576 
CaesiOf 664i 264 
Caesiqperca, 659 

Gcdamichthys^ 464i 1^8, 202 ; distribu- 
tion, 484 ; C. codoibaricust 484 
Codamostoina^ 634 
CodlmdhvM^ 659 
Callichrous, 588 
Callichthyinae, 588 

Oallichtkys, 588^ 587, 153, 302 ; intestiual 
respiration, 292 ; G. littoredia, 692 ; C. 
pcUeatiis, 414, 592 
G^liodon, 674 
Callionymidae, 706^ 704 
Gallionymii8i 707 ; G, careharcs, 707 ; C, 
lyrcL, 707, 420 n. 

Gallomystaan gagatOy stridulating mechan- 
ism, 366 

CaUophymSy 588 
GaUopristodtiay 44^ 

C(dloptefru8y 204 

CallorhynchuSy Jfll ; vertebral column, 
199 ; frontal clasper, 223 ; branchial 
blood-vessels, 334; ^stribution, 471; 
egg-case, 471 ; O'. antxircticuSy 470 
Calotonus, 674 
Campanula Halleri, 393, 394 
Gampostoma, 582 
Candiru, 593 
Ganofmis, 4^7 

GayUharuSy 664 

Capelin, 568 
GapoMa, 582 
Caprodony 659 

Caproidae, 666^ 653 ^ 

Caprosy 666; G, apery 666, 357 
Carangidae, (577, 652, 676,/ 158, 303 
Garangodesy 677 
CwrangopsiSy 677 ♦ 

Garanxy 677 y 161, 284 ; with Medusae, 
*643 ; G. hipposy 363 ; C. rhonchusj 363 ; 
G. trackwruSy 677, 307 
GarapuSy 579 
Carbonnier, 592 

Garcharias {Carcharirms), 44^ J succession 
of teeth, 250 ; C. glaucusy 448 ; (7. 
nicaragtimsiSy 448 
Carchariidae, 44Sy 449 
CVcAanmw— see Garcharias 
Oarchaurodm rcmddstiiy 451y 452 
Gmeproetmy 698 * 

Carija, 578 


Carp, 583, 584 ; Leather-, 584 
Carpiodesy 581 
Caryo-enteric, 102, 108 
Castle, 56 11 . 

Cat-Fishes, 710, 587 
Cataetyxy 712 
Gathetostomay 706 
CatlOy 582 ; G. huchaTianiy 584 
Catlocarpioy 582 
Gatopray 658 
Catopriony 576 
Catopteridae, 4^8y 486 
Catosteomi, 626 f., 306 
Catostomiiiae, 581 
GatostomuSy 581 

Caturusy 4^9 ; C. furcatus, 499 ; vertebrae, 

203 

Caudal fin, 156, 159, 237 

Caullery, 85 

GaulolatUuSy 661 

GavlolepiSy 656 

Cmtlophryney 719 

Cave-Fishes, 394 f., 618 f., 713 

Centrarchidae, 657, 653 

Gentrarchusy 657 

GmtrvSfCLy 465 ; C, salviani, 455 

Centriscidae, 633, 628, 357 

Gentriscusy 633, 154 ; G. scolopax, 633 ; 

scales, 189, 190 ; stridulatiou, 357 
CentrogenySy 659 
Gentrolepis, 487 

GentrolcphuSy 643 ; G, * britannicus, 643 ; 

C, niger, 643 
GentromochluSy 588, 361 
Centronot^lSy 711 
Gentropliprasy 465 
Gentropogon, 695 
Centropominae, 660 
Centropomusy 660 
CmtropristeSy 659 
Centroscylliumy 465 
Cephcdacanthusy 702 
Cephalaspidae, 528 

Gephala^isy 529 y 149 ; G, lydli, 529 ; 

G, Tmgnificay 529 ; C, murchisoni, 528 
Cephalochordata, 112 t, 4, 38 
Gephalodiscicsy 21 f., 5, 28, 29, 31, 32; 
distribution, 23 ; budding, 24 ; structure, 
24 f, ; males, 26 ; G. dodeccdophm, 22, 
23, 24, 25 

Gepoloy 662 ; C. ntbescens, 662 
Cepolidae, 661, 653 

CeratiaSy 719 ; phosphorescent organ, I74ii 
178 ; C. biapinosusy 174 
Geratichthysy 582 
Ceratiidae, 719, 718 
Ceratodontidae, 507 
Geratodus, 508, 519 
CeratopterOy 465 ; 0, vampyrus, ,466 
Ceratotrfchia, 234 
G^dcd^ 709 

Ge8tracdm=Seiter(d(>7^ q.y. 
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CetengrauliSi 563 
Cetomimidae, 6I4, 606 
Cetcnnimus, 6I4 
Oetopsis, 588, 687 
Cetorhinidae, 4S3 
Qetorhinus, see Sdache 
Chaca, 588 ; C. lophimdes, 589 
Chaenichthys, 706 
ChaeTwbryttus, 657 
Chaenqpsis, 709 
Gmerops, 673 
Chaetobranclvus, 673 
Ohaetodon, 668 

Chaetodontidae, 667, 654, 361 ; coloration, 
166 

Chaetostcmius, 595; Q, cirrhosua, sexual 
differences, 594 ; C. gigas, 695 
Chalcmis, 575 ; C. angulatus, mouth, 677 
Chdldnus, 675 
Oliamisso, 36 
Champsocephalus, 706 
ChampsodoTi, 64I ; C. vorax, 642 
Obaninae, 563 
ChxinTia, 645 
' Ohawncdabes, 588, 589 
Channmnuraena, .605 j G. vittata, 605 
Ghanoides, 663 

Chanos, 663, 563 ; 0. aalmoneus, gill- 
helix, 294 
Gharacidium, 676 

Characinidae, 575, 674, 294 ; distribution, 
676 j teeth, 260 j sound production, 
361 ; Weberian ossicles, 389, 673 
Gkaracodon, 616 
Gharasa, 665 
GhaHtosomus, 573 
Chair, 567 
Gharyhdia, 685 
Chascanopsetta, 687 
Ghasmodes, 709 
Ghatoessus, 563, 563 
Chauliodontinae, 671 
Ghauliodus, 671, 570, 572 
Chaunax, 730 
Ch&imcanthm, 443 
Ckeirodus, 468 ; G, granulosus, 488 
CtairolepU, 4^5, 487 
Ghela, 583 
Ghelaethiops, 583 
GhelMoperca, 669 
Chshno, 668 

Ghdyosoma, 73 ; G, madmyanurn, 72 

Ohiaje, -^lelle, 17 

Ghiasmdon, 64I, 642 

Chiasmodoutidae, 64I, 637 

GMlmus, 673 

GhUio, 673 

Ghilohranchus, 698 

Chnlodactylm, 664 

Ohilodipterinae, 660 

GMtodiptmis, 660 

ChAloglania, 688 


ChUorhinus, 601 

Chiloscyllmm, 44^t 447 ; pectoral girdle, 

239 ; pectoral fin, 239 ; pelvic girdle, 

240 ; pelvic fin, 240 ; brain, 374 
Ghimaet'a, J^9, 382 ; vertebral column, 

199 ; skull, 223 ; frontal clasper, 223, 
469 ; gills, 282, 283 ; lateral sensory 
organs, 386 ; auditory organ, 387, 388 ; 
distribution, 469; egg- case, 470; seg- 
mentation of egg, 474 ; fossil, 474 ; G, 
affinis, 469 ; C. culliei, 469, 473 ; G. 
monstrosa, 469 ; vertebral column, 199 ; 
skull, 223 ; pectoral fin, 243 ; spiral 
valve, 267 

Chiniaeridae, 4^8, 474 
Ghimaei'cpsis, 468 
Ghimarrhichtliys, 705 
Chirocentridae, 661, 644 
Chirocentrites, 661 
Chirocentrodon, 663 

Ghirocentrus, 663 ; vestigial spiral valve, 
269 ; (7. dorab, skull and pectoral arch, 

662 

Ghirodon, 676 

Ghirolophms, 718 ; G. naresii, 718 
Chironmnus, 664 
Chirostmna, 639 
Chirothricidae, 615, 606 
Ghirothrix, 615 ; C. libanious, 615 
Chlamydoselaohidae, 44$ 

GJdamydosdachus, 443, 279 ; rectal gland, 
276 ; branchial clefts, 277 ; efferent 
branchial vessels, 332 n. \ 0. anguinms, 
443, 444 ; C. lawleyi, 443 
Ghlaw.ydothoTax, 17 n. 

QhZorophthalmus, 611 ; G. gracUis, 613 
GhZoroscomhrus, 677 

Ghologaster, 618 \ C. agassizii, 618; G. 

eornidus, 618 ; G. papUUf&rus, 618 
GJwndrostacIvys, 85 
Chondrostei, 485 f., 149 
Chondrosteidae, 439, 486 
Chondrostms, 489 ; G. adpens&roides, 489, 
490 ^ > 

OhondrostiTfid, 583 
Ghonsrhinus, 736 
Chorda-centra, 196 
Chordata, characters of, 3 f., 35, 38 
Ghmdactylus, 695, 692 
GJwrimyctmLS, 576 


Gkorimnvus, 677 
Ckcrnsodiism/us, 709 
Cho^cormus, 89 ; G. rdimlatv/s, 90 
Choroid gland, 393, 394 
Chromatophores, 166 
Cbromides, 6^1 r 

GhryswMh/ys, 588 
Ckrysophays amydus, 420 . 

m , 

Oiehlidae^ 670, ||4 ; clistifibi»tioa,4He7^ 
eggs (^ifld mou% 416 ' > 1C 

Oich^s, $61 
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Giliation, of the alimentary canal, 262 

Qimolichthys^ 609 

Oiona, 73 ; development, 56 n. ; G. intestin- 
alis, 7B, 77 
Cirrhildbi'us, 673 
CirrhiteSj 660 
CirrhitichtJiys, 660 
Cirrhitinae, 660 \ coloration, 166 
Cirri, of Amphioxus, 128 
Oitkaridithys diaoceros, 686 
GithaHdium, 576 
Citharininae, 576 

CitJiarimiSf 57 6^ 578 ; Q. geoffroyi, 679 
Cith<trwi, 687 
Cladistia, m U 477 
Oladocycliis^ 561 
Clmlodus^ ^38 ; G. neilsoni, 438 
Cladoselache, 438, 148, 153, 160, 162, 
197 ; pectoral and pelvic girdles, 239 ; 
pectoral and pelvic fins, 242 , 245 j 
characters, 436 f. ; G.fyleri, 437 
Oladoselachidae, 4$8 
Qlariallabes, 588 

Qlarkhs, 588, 153, 302 ; acce-<sory respira- 
tory organs, 293, 294 ; C. (rnguillaHs, 
690 ; C. lazera, 590 
Clariinae, 588 
Clarke, 608 
Olarotes, 588 

Claspers, 162, 246, 414, 432, 469 , 470 , 
471^ 

Clavdina, 71, 83 ; nervous system, 53 ; 
stigma^ 69 ; hibernation, 88 ; G. 
Upadiforniis, 71, 72 
Clavelinidae, 71, 81, 83, 109, 110 
Glimatius, 441 
Climbing Perch, 645, 292 
Cling-Fishes, 708 
QHmm, 709 

Cloaca, of Tnnicata, 44, 45 , 81 , 62 , 92 ; of 
Fishes, 156, 256 

Cloacal aperture, of Tunioata, 80 
Cloacal cavity, of Heminiyaria, 1 101 
Club-shaped gland, 134 
Giupm, 563, 564 ; C, alosa, 564 ; O. Jmta, 
564; Q. harengits, 564, 307 ; = Herring 
{q.v.) ; G. gpUchardiis, 564 ; G, qprattm, 
564 

Clup&ichthys, 563 

Olupeidae, 563, 544 ; gill-helix, 294 ; con- 
nexion of air-bladder with auditory 
organ, 303, 389 ; eggs, 412 
Clupeinae, 563 
Cnidoglanis, 588 
Coal-Fish, 649 
Cobitidinae, 583, 585 
Cobitis, 582, 271 ; <7. taenia, 358' 
Odbitopsia, 639 \ O, acuta, 639 
Goccodus, 438 
Coccol^is, 487 

Coccosteus, 535, 149, 536 ; G, decipiene, 
535 , 536 


Gochliodm, 595 

Cochliodoutidae, 443 ; teeth, 251 
Gochliodus, 443 
Cochlognathns, 583 

Cod, 648, 648 ; = Gadus morrhua, q.v. 
Coelacanthidae, 480, 481 
Coelacanthvs, 481, 160 
Coelocormidae, 86 

Coelocomuis huxleyi, 86 ; reproductive 
organs, 56 

Coelolepidae, 534, 530 
Coelom (body-cavity), in Hemichordata, 8, 
21, 24 f. ; in Tnnicata, 44 ; in AmphU ' 
oxus, 123, 132 f. ; in Fishes, 397 
Coelonotus, 634, 635 
Codophrys, 730 
Coffer-Fishes, 152, 361 
Coilia, 563, 563 
Cole, 25 n. 

Cole and Johnstone, 687 n. 

Goldla^ 85, 83 ; C. pedunculata, 85 ; C. 
quoyi, 80 

Collar-pore, 9, 25, 27 
Collett, 714 n. 

Coloconger, 601 
Colocopiis, 668 

Colour, of Fishes, 164 f. ; brilliancy and 
variety, 164 ; cause of, 166 ; changes, 
169 ; protective value, 171 ; aggressive 
and alluring, 173 ; warning, 174 
Columbia, 631 ; C. transmontana, 621 
Comephoridae, 696, 692, 694, 418 
Comephorus, 697, 692 n. 

Compound Ascidians, 35, 36 f., 70, 71, 

80 f., 110 ; eggs, 56 
Gondiopoma, 507 

Conger, 601 ; G. vulgaris, skull and pectoral 
arch, 600 

Congrogadidae, 713, 704 
Congrogadus, 713 
Congromuraena, 601 
Gonocara, 570 
Gonorhynchus, 588 
Conte and Vaney, 27 n. 

Cope, 477 n., 542, 543, 573, 619, 626 
Gopidoglanis, 588 
Copodus, 446 
Coprolites, 268 

Coregonus, 565, 568, 311 ; O. dupeoides,' 
568 ; C. lavcuretus, 568 ; <7, oxyrhynchusi 
568 ; C. pollan, 668 ; G, vandesius, 668' 
CordZa, 73 ; stigmata, 48 ; G, jctponica , . 
branchial sac, 73 ; C. paraUdogramma, 

73 

Corellinae, 73 
Coreopercci, 659 
Goridodax, 674 
Goris, 673 

Corviim, 663; G, lohata, air-bladder, 304 / 
Corydoras, 588 ; C. palecdus, 592 ^ 

Coryn^ie&dia, 73 ; 0. evhmi, 72 ; branchial 
sac, 73 i 
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Corynopoma, S75 \ 

Cyclomyaria, 95, 101 

Coryphaenay 681 

Cyclopterichthys, 698 

Coryphaenidae, 681 y 676 

Cyclopteridae, 698, 692, 694, 302 

CoryphamoideSi 6A7 

Gyclopterus, 698, 321, 408, 415 ; sucker. 

Cossyphus, 673 

162 ; G. lumpus, 699 ; rectal valve, 254 
Gydosalpa, 108 ; C. pvnmata, 102, 108 

Costa, 112 

Coste, 630 n. 

Cyclospondylic, 198 ‘ 

Cottidae, 697, 692, 694 

Cyclostomata, 421 f., 145 f. ; characters, 

Gottomn^hor-us, 697, 692 n. 

146 ; external features, 150 ; skeleton. 

Gottunculus, 698 

197 f. ; teeth, alimentary canal and 

Cuttus, 698 ; G. lulalis, 698 ; C. gohio, 

digestive glands, 247 f. ; respiratory 

698 ; G. scoTpiuSy 698, 357 

CotyliSy 709 

organs, 279 f. ; vascular system, 315 f. ; 
blood - glands, 343 ; nervous system. 

Cranial nerves, 378, 380 

367 f. ; organs of special sense, 383 f. ; 

Craniata, 4i 38 ; characters of, 141 ; classi- 

kidneys and reproductive organs, 399 f. 

fication, 145 

Cydothone, 571 

Crcmoglanisy 588 

CymatogmUr, 670 

Greagnitusy 675 

Gynoglossusy 687 ; Cl Imyua, 686 ; C. 

GrenicicMa, 672 

semila&m, 393 

^Grenidens, 665 

Gynolehias, 616 

Grmudhm, 575 

OyntKia, 75 ; branchial sac, 74 ; Cl 
c&rehHfairmis, dorsal tubercle, 79 ; Cl 

Grepidogasttr, 709 

Crista acustica, 60 

forrmosa, 76 ; dorsal tubercle, 79 ; Cl 

Gromma, 573 

papietemMs, dorsal tubercle, 79 

Cromeriidae, 573, 545 

Cynthiidae, 74, 64, 110 ; branchial sac, 
48 ; neural gland, 52 n. ; reproductive 
organs, 55 ; eggs, 56 ; dorsal tubercle. 

Crofinileptes, 659 

Ci’ossognathidae, 565 

Grossognatlmsy 565 

79 

Grossopholis, 402 

Cynthiinae, 75 \ tentacles, 76 

Cfrossopterygii, 4'^0 f., 149 ; distribution, 

Cyphosidae, 657, 653 

483 

GypJwsus, 657 

Grosaorhviims, 4^7 

Cyprinidae, 581, 676, 271 ; ventral 

Gryodraco, 706 

suckers, 162; absence of jaw-teeth, 251 ; 

Giyphiol^ia, 437 

air-bladder, 302 ; breathing sounds. 

Gryptopterus, 588 

358 ; connexion of auditory organ with 

Gryptotomus, 674 \ 

air-bladder, 389 

Grystcdlaria, 659 

Cypriuinae, 582, 583 

Gry8tallogohim„ 689 ' 

Gyprinwn, 582 

Gtenochaetus, 668 

Gyprinodoriy 616 

Gtmodmtex, 665 

Cyprinodontidae, 616, 606, 163, 275, 414, 

Ctenodontidae, 505 

418 ; distribution, 617 

Gtenodus, 506 

Gyprmus, 58%, 156 ; pharyngeal teeth, 

Gtmoldbrus, 673 

252 ; Cl awrat’m, eyes, 155 ; colora^bn, 
I7l ; G. ccurasavus, 585 ; Cl ca/rph, 583, 

Gtmolaiesy 659 

GtenoihHssa, 560 ; G. v&sillifer, 669 

’807, 358 

Ctenotbrissidae, 559, 544 

Cystoarian, 403 

Gubiceps, 643 

Oystodytes, 85 ; spicules, 87 

Cuchia, 598, 294 

Gyttoides, 683 

Cu4not, 584 n. 

Gyttopsis, 683 

Oudeolus, 75 ; spiciules, 87 ; G. murrayi, > 

Gyttus, 683 

42 ; G, mosdeyi, dorsal tubercle, 79 ; 

(7. layv^e-thomsoni, 76 

Dab, 687 ; Long Bough, ,j|7 ; Smear, 687 

Gulier, 582 

Dactylopogcn, 611 

Cunningham, 565 m, 602 n., 687 n. 

Dactylopteridae, 701, 694, 361 

Gurmat%is, 576 

Dactyloptmis, 701f 693 ; 7). voUtam, 161, 
366, 357, 361, 89S, 701 ; pectoral aarok, 

jCutaneous sense-organs, of Fishes, 883 f., 

^ 386, 386 ' 

693 ^ j ' 

Cuvier, 86 

DaUid, 610 ; P. pidoraU^ 61,0, 611 . 

Gyatifiaipia, 527 i 

Dalliidae, 610, 606 

C^rathozooid, 91, 93, 94 

Pwndo, 58% 

Gy}mm, 678 

Popedom, 4i98, 541 n*; 

QyMatia, 452 

Papedoglossus, 657 ; D. te^a, W > 

VOL. VII 
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Dareste, 721 
Darters, 659 
DascyUuSy 67:2 
Dasyatis sahimu 4^4, 

Dasyscopelus, 611 
Batnioides, 658 
Dawydoff, 16 ii. 

Day, 569 n., 593 n. 

Deal- Fish, 715 
Delhez, 551 
Beltodus, 44^ 

JDeltoj^tychius, 445 
Demersal, 408 
Bendrodoa^ 76 
Bentex, 664 

Dentition, 247 f. ; dentinal tissues, 249 ; 
fixation of i^eth, 249 ; succession and 
replacement, 250 ; shape, 251 ; sexual 
differences, 251 ; pharyngeal teeth, 251 ; 
Oyclostomata, 247 ; Petromyzon, 248 ; 
Fishes, 248 f. ; ScyUiumt 249 ; Car- 
charicbs^ 260 
Dercetidae, 623, 622 
Bercetis, 623 
Berepodickthys, 712 
Berichthys, 601 ‘ 

Dermal denticles, 183 f. ; structure and 
development, 183, 184, 186 
Biagramim, 664 
Bihranchus, 720 

Bicerobatis, 4^5 t 

Bicrotus, 679 

Didemnidae, 86, 82, 110 

Bidemnum, 87 

Bidymaspis, 630 

Binickthys, 337, 149 

Binolestes, 669 

Binoperca, 659 

Biodon, 726, 163, 354, 361 ; Scales, 191 ; 
teeth, 251 ; D. gemietricus, 726 ; B. 
hystrix, 364 
Diodontidae, 726, 722 
Diphycercal, 159 
Diplacanthidae, 447- 
Biplacantkopmna, 712, 713 
BiplacaTtlhus, 441 
Biplesium, 659 

f iplocrepis, 709 
iplomystes, 588, 587 
Biplomystvs, 563 
Biplophos, 571 
Biplophysa, 582 
Biploptenis, 477 
Biplmowa, 87 ; section, 87 
Diplosomatidae, ^7, 110 
Biplosomoides laoemi, larva, 76 
Diplospondylic, 198 
Biplurus, 481, 161 
Dipneusti — see Dipnoi 
Dipnoi (Dipneusti), 505 t, 149 ; distribu- 
tion, 612 
Bipt&rodon, 665 


Bipterus, 506, 519 ; B. valenciennesi, 

506 

Biptychus, 582 
Disartete, 636 n. 

Discocephali, 691 f., 651, 652 
Biscognatlms, 582 
Biscopygc, 464 

BistapUck 85 ; D. viagyiilat'va, larva, 78 

Distichoclontinae, 576 

Bistichodus, 576 ; B. niloiicus, mouth, 

677 

Bistoma, 85 

Distomatidae, 85, 81, 82, 83, 86, 110; 
reproductive organs, 56 ; ascidiozooid, 
82 ; transverse section, 86 
Bitrema, 670 ; B. temm.inck.ii, 670 
Dog-Fishes, 44 ^ 

BolcJiinia, 96, 100 ; B. miraJbilis, 100 
Bolichoglosms, 17, 5, 13 ; D. kovsalevslcii, 
6, 7, 9, 20 ; B. otagoensis, 11 
Bolichorhynchits, 187 ; B. indicus, 137 
Doliolidae, 96, 39, 110 
BdwLmn, 96, 37 ; structure, 96 ; life- 
history, 97, 98 ; occurrence, 99 ; bud- 
ding, 97 ; polymorphism, 98 ; D. 
nationalis, 99 ; D. tritonis, 96, 99 
Dollo, 518 
Bdopichthys, 719 
Dolphins, 681 
Doradinae, 588 
Dorado, 578 

Boras, 588, 590, 592, 363 ; intestinal 
respiratien, 292 ; stridulation, 357 ; 
elastic-spring-apparatus, 359 ; B. macu- 
latiLs, air-bladder, 303 ; nature of 
sounds, 362 

Dorsal lamina, 46, 47, 52, 101, 105 

Dorsal pore, 18, 19, 31 

Dorsal tubercle, 62, 79 

BoryuMhys, 634, 636 

Boumea, 588 

Boydixodm, 664 

Braconetta, 706 

Dragonet, 707 

Drasche, 38 

Drepanaspidae, 525, 530 
Br^anaspis g&rnmdenmsis, 626, 530, 
626, 626 
Brepanje, 668 
Drepanidae, 668 , 654 
Drum, 668, 304, 362 
Bwtw, 677 
Dufosse, 355 
J>U9Ssupieria, 56$, 663 
Dybowski, 697 u. 

BysitMys, 596 
Bysomma, 60S, 

Bysommatopsis, 603 

Eagle Eays, 455 

Echeneididae, 691 

JSchmeis, 691 ; cephalic sucker, 16| 
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Echidna^ 60o 
EchUlnocepludva, G24 
Echinorhimis, 4^5 ; E. spinoms, 456 
Echiostoma, 571 
Evtmnascid ia^ 71 i* 

Edaphodoiii Jfl4 
Ediuger, 271 

Eels, 599 f., 601 f., 163, 405 
Eel- Fares, 602 
Egertoniii, 674 

Eggs, of Hemichordata, 20, 26 ; of Tuni- 
cata, 55, 73, 84, 97, 106 ; of Aniphi- 
oxus, 130 ; of Fishes, 408 f., 423, 424 , 
428, 432, 433 , 435, 456, 470, 471, 494, 
504, 510 ; alecitlial and telolecithal, 410 ; 
holoblastic and nieroblastic segnienta 
tion, 409 , 410 ; micropyles, 411, 412 ; 
deposition, 411 ; altaclinient, 411, 424 , 
433, 434 ; demersal and pelagic, 411, 
412 ; spawning, 412 ; relative fecundity, 
412 ; fertilisation, 413 ; sexual rela- 
tions, 413 ; sexual congress, 414, 427 , 
428, 432 ; time of hatching, 417, 433, 
494, 500, 504 ; intiuence of temperature, 
417 j of AspredOj 596 ; of Batrachus 
tau^ 711 

Bhreiibaum, 685 ii. 

Eigenmanu, 602 n., 619 n., 670 u. 
Eigemnanniai 679 
Elacate, 678 
• Elaeoblast, 107, 107 
Blasmobranchii, 4^1 f., 148 
Elasmod^is, 4*^4 
Elassoma, 657 

Electric, Cat-Fish, 591 ; Eel, 580, 366 f. ; 
Rays, 462 ; Mormyridae, 550 ; organs, 
365 f. 

EleginopSj 706 

Eleotris, 689 ; E. mcvnnm'ata, 689 
EUipesuruSt 4^5 
"^ElordoMtiysy 487 
Elopi^a^, 546t 544 
Elopopsis, 547 

Elops, 547 \ E, loGeha^ 547 ; E, saurus, 
547 

Elvets, 602 
EmUotoea^ 670 

Erhbiotooidae, 670, 654, 418, 419 
EnibolicMhys, 705 

Embryology (development), of Hemichor- 
,data, 18 ; of Tunicata, 55 ; of Amphi- 
,^is, 130 ; of Fishesi 417 
Binbryonic nutrition ; food-yolk, 409 , 417 ; 
ovarian secretion, 419 ; ovic^ncal ar 
uterine secretion, 434, 435 ; placentas, 
98, 101, 107, 434 
Emery, 622, 623, 685 n., 714 n. 
Ewmrmn., '709 
Einpel/n(dithy$, 616 

En^iophis, 6185 ; E, verm/Cot^kms^ 625 
Enche^care, 605 t 

E^rchodontidae, 608, 606 


Endiodus, 609 
Bud-buds, 383 

Endostyle, 46, 53, 58,, 67 ; ot Amphioxus, 
122 

Engi'anlinae, 56$ 

Eiigraulis, 563 ; E. encrctsicholns, 564 
Enneaneetes, 709 
Entero-epicardiac budding, 82 
Enteropnensta, of., 30 11 . ; distribution, 
5, 6 ; coloration, 7 ; habitat, 6, 7 : 
divisions of body, 7 ; burrowing, 7 ; 
body-cavities, 8 ; body-wall, 9 ; nervous 
system, 9 ; alimentary canal, 11 ; vas- 
cular system, 15 ,* excretion, 15 ; repro- 
ductive organs, 16 ; regeneration, 16 ; 
development, 18 f. 

Ent&rsphen%s, 4^0 
Eocottus, 698 
Eothynnus, 678 
Epapterns, 589 
Epliippion, 7i6 
Ephippus, 668 ; E, faher, 668 
Epihdus, 673 
Epicardiac budding, 81 
Epicardium, 44, 60, 71, 83 
Epigomis, 659 
Epimphdus, 659, 660 
Epinnula, 679 
Epipharyngeal groove, 123 
Eguea, 663 
Equula, 663 
EreintphUm, 589 
Eretmodus^ 67B 
Ertunias,. 698 
Erytlirininae, 575 

Erythrinus, 575, 578 ; air-bladder, 305, 
306 ; E. taeniatus, E, hrazilieThsis, air- 
bl^der as a respiratory organ, 291 
Esocidae, 609, 606, 275 ; distribution, 610 
Esoscr 609 ; teeth, 250, 262 ; E. hmus, 
609, 307 ; skeleton, 609 ; E, wMlior^ 
609 ; E. lepidotm, 610 
Essence orientale, 585 
EsuTf^us, 548 
Etdis, 660 
Mheosto^m, 659 
Etroplus, 673 
Etnmms, 56$ 

Euanemus, 359 
Emdia, 630 
EwMixMh/gs, 588, 587 
EiicirrhichOiys, 583 
Ev^n(UhiiMhy$, 576 
Eugnathidae, 4^8, 497 
Eugnatftm, 499 % 

E%t^a, 77, 78 ; E. glmtlmm, 79 ; E, 

Emj^da, 5^ . 

679^, 

533 

E>i^sllmrog¥(mm6^ 679 
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Biirycorinus^ J0d ; K sj^eciosm^ vertebrae, 

203 

Eurynotus, 488 ; E, crenatubs, 487 
Euryplim'ynx, 601/. 

Eurypholis^ 609 

Eusthenojpteront 478, 202, 246 ; E, foordi, 

479 

Euthacanthus, 44^ 

Euthynot'us, 204 
EutTopiickthys, 587 
EiUropius, 588 
Eoaocoetoides, 615 

Ejdocoetus, 688, 161, 173, 353, 411 
Exoglosmm, 582 
Exostoma, 588, 586, 587 
External characters. Cyclostomata, 150 f. ; 

Fishes, 152 f. 

Bycleshymer, 592 n. 

Bye, 155, 393, 394, 395; degeneration 
in deep-sea and cave Fishes, 394 ; tele- 
scopic, 395 
Eyelids, 395 

Facciola, 685 n. 

Fatio, 569 n. 

Felchen, 568 

Fierasfer, 625, 622, 399 ; F, acus, 156, 
626 

Fierasferidae, 625, 623 
File- Fishes, 724 
Filippi, 690 n. 

Fins, of Fishes, 156 ; median, 156 ; paired, 
157 ; pectoral, 157 ; lobate, 157 ; pelvic, 
158 ; caudal, 159 ; modified to form 
suckers, 161 ; degeneration and atrophy, 
162 ; endoskeletal elements, 234, 235, 
236, 237, 239, 240, 241, 242, 243, 244, 
245, 246 ; exoskeletal elements, 158, 
234, 236 

Fin-rays, of Amphioxus, 120 ; of Fishes, 
158, 234, 236 

Fishes, 141 f. ; systematic position and 
classification, 141 ; external features, 
152 ; coloration, 164 ; poison glands, 
176 ; phosphorescent organs, 178 ; skin 
and scales, 182 ; skeleton, 193 ; denti- 
tion, alimentary canal, and digestive 
"♦glands, 247 ; respiratory organs, 277 ; 
air-bladder, 297 ; vascular system, 
lymphatics, and blood - glands, 313; 
muscular system, locomotion, sound- 
producing organs, and electric organs, 
349 ; nervous system and organs of 
special sense, 367 ; kidneys and re- 
productive organs, breeding, 397 ; 
systematic, 431 f. ‘ . , 

Fishing-Prog, 718 

Fistulcma, 6S2, 154 ; F, tdbaocoHcb, 632 
Fistulariidae, 6$2, 628 
Flat-Fishes, 686 

Flounder, 687 ; coloration, 167, 170 
Flute-mouths, 154 


Plying- Fish, 638, 161, 173, 353, 411 ; 

fresh- water, 559 
Flying Gurnards, 701, 355, 361 
Fol, 38 

Forbesdla, 75 ; F, tessellata, 76 ; dorsal 
tubercle, 79 
Forskai, 36 
Fowler, 23 
Frilled Sharks, 443 

FriUlUtria, 69, 70 ; F. furcata, 70 ; F. 

onegachile, 66 
Fritsch, 551, 691 n. 

Frost- Fish, 679 
Funduhbs, 616 

Gadidae, 647, 702, 158, 303, 307, 361, 
389, 412 ; photophores, 179 
Gadmnus, 647 
Gadqpsis, 709 
Gadow, 193 n. 

Gadtts, 645 , 168 ; O, aeglejimis, 649, 308, 
361 ; 6r. luscits, 649 ; G. me^langus, 
649 ; coloration, 168 ; pyloric caeca, 
275 ; G. morrJma, 648, 648 ; vertebrae, 
206 ; skull, 230 ; pseudobranch, 284 ; 
air-bladder, 303 ; red gland, 307, 308 ; 
vascular system, 320, 323, 336, 337 ; 
spleen, 343 ; sounds, 361 ; G. pollachius, 
649 ; G. •oirens, 649 ; sensory canals, 
386 ; tail, 646 
Qagata, 588 

Gdlwdo.s, 607, 608 ; G, attenuatus, 607, 
608 ; G. brempinnis, 607 
Galaxiidae, 607, 606, 163, 406 ; distribu- 
tion, 607 

Galeidithys, 588, 687, 593 

Galeoc&rdo, 448 ; Q. arcticfus, 448 ; 6r. 

tigrimm, 448 
Galeoides, 64 I 

Qaleus, 449, 298 ; G. canis, 449 
Gairibusia, 616 ; development of embryo^ 
in ovisacs, 418 
Qmodus, 474 
Ganoidei, 149 
Gar-Fish, 411 {Behne) 

Gar-Pike, 638 {Bdone), 508 {Lepidosteua) 
— see also L^dosteua 
Garman, 616 n., 619, 698 n. 

Gastric glands, 270 
OoLstrochima, 678 

GastTcmyzon, 682 ; G. bomeensis, 586 ; 

sucker, 162 
Gastropdecus, 575 

Gastrosteidae, 629, 627 ; distribution, 
631 

Gaabrostms, 680, 163, 169, 271, 288 ; G. 
oculeaiMs, 867, 630 ; pector^ arch of, 
630 ; G, p\mgUius, 680 ; G, spinosm, 
354 ; G, Uasmm, 631 n. 

Gadrodmm, 6 O 4 
Gastrotocem, 6 S 4 , 635 
Gastrula, 20, 66, 130, 131 
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Gamaliceips, 603 

Oazza^ 668 

Gegenbaur, 5 n., 37, 570 n. 

Gevipylus, 679 
Genidem^ 588 
Genital pores, 403 

Genital wings, of Enteropneusta, 16, 10 
GenyomyriLS, 551, 549 
Genypterus, 718 
Geoffroy, 677 n. 

Geopliagus, 67% 

Geotria, 4£6 
GephyTob&ryx^ 656 
Gephyrocercal, 161 
Gephyroglanis, 588 
Gerbe, 67^ n. 

Gerlachia, 706 

G&rres, 663 

Gerridae, 663, 654 

Giard, 38, 39 

Gigantactinidae, 7%0, 718 

Gigantactis vavdioeffeni, 720 

Gilbert, 548 

GilheHia, 659 

Gilchrist, 571 

Gill, of Salpa, 105 

Gill, T., 542, 570 n., 599 n., 629 

Gill-helix, 294 

Gill-slits, 4 ; of Enteropneusta, 11, 12, 20, 
30 ; of Pterobranohia, 26, 27 ; of Tuni- 
cata, 47 , 67, 105 ; of Amphioxus, 120 ; 
of Pishes, 155, 277 f. 

Gillaroo Trout, 260 

Gills — see Respiratory organs 

Ginglymostoma, JiJff 

Girardinus, 616 ; sexual congress, 414 

Girella, 664 

Glandiceps, 17, 5, 6, 13, 14, 15; (?. 
ahyasicola, 6 ; G, hatxksi, 6 ; <?. todahoti, 
5 

Glandicipitidae, 17 
Glandula pterygopodia, 182 
GlwMivm, 588 
Glcmiopsis, 58% 

Glaucosomd, 660 
Globe-Fishes, 726, 152, 163 
Glomerulus, of Enteropneusta, 15 ; of 
Fishes, 898, 399 
Glomus, 398 ' 

Glossobodanus, 17, 5, 13 ; G, nwmitus, 
10, 11; G, Tufiaollis, 17 n.; G, sar- 
niensis, 5, 10 
Glossodus, 446 
GlypMdodon, 67% 

Glyptocephodus, 687 ; G. eynoglossiis, 687 ; 

G. imcrocephaVm, 687 
Glyptolepis, 480 
Glyptopomiis, 4^7 
Glyptosf&mum, 588 
Gnathacanihits, 695 

Gmthuiienius, 551, 549 ; G, curvirostris, 
650 ; G, nuTfienms, 550 


Gnathostomata, 145 ; characters of, 147 
Gobiesocidae, 707, 704 
GoMesox, 709 
Gobiidae, 689 

Gobiiformes, 688 f., 651, 652 
GoMo, 58% 

GoHodon, 689 
Gobioso77ia, 689 

GoMus, 689, 690 ; G, minutus, care of 
e^, 415 ; G. rxdh&nspa/rri, 689 
Gold-Fish, 585, 155, 171 
G&niphosus, 673 

Gonads (reproductive organs), of Hemi- 
chordata, 16, 25 ; of Tunicata, 55, 67, 76, 
93, 97, 105 ; of Amphioxus, 129 ; of 
Fishes, 402 f., 400 , 403 
Gonoducts, of Fishes, 404 f. ; Elasmo- 
branchs, 400 , 404'; Teleostei, 400 , 404, 
406 ; Holocephali, 405 ; Dipnoi, 405, 
406 , 407 ; Crossopterygii, 405 ; Chon- 
drostei, 405 ; Holostei, 405 
Gonorhynchidae, 67%^ 545 
Gmwrhynciviis greyi, 57%, 672 
Gonostoma, 571 
Gonostomatinae, 571 
Gonozooid, 99, 100 
Goode, Brown, 680 n., 710, 725 
Goode and Bean, 614 n. 

Goodrich, 29, 113, 126 
Goodsiria, 89 ; G, placenta, 89 
Gouraini, 669 
Gmmmnicolepis, 688 
Graministes, 660 
Grammistinae, 660 
Grassi, 21 n. 

Grassi and Calandruccio, 602 
Grayling, 568 
Greene, 711 n. 

Greenland Shark, 455 
Gressiu, 705 n. 

Grey Mullets, 640 
Grobben, 39 

Groove of Hatschek, 128 
Guanin, 167 
Guaninkalk, 167 n. 

Guitel, 690 n., 709 n., 710 
Gunnel, 712 

Gunther, 543, 557, 569 n., 621 n. 632, 
674, 711 n., 719 
Gurnards, 701 — see also Trigla 
Gwyniad, 568 
GymnaUaJbee, 588 
Gymnapistua, 695 
Gymnarohinae, 551 

Gymmjrthm 551 ; larval gills, 290, 418, 
419 ;t*abdominal pores, 401; size of 
eggs, 408 ; G, niloUcm, 552 ; embryo, 
419 » 

GymndU, 71% 

Gymnoarian, 403 
Gymnacypris, 58% 

Gymnodontes, 7%5 t, 721, 272, 361 ,• 
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Qymnodraco^ TUG 

Gymnotidae, 670, 574, 163, 256, 302, 
839 

Gymnotus^ 670^ 681, 649 u. ; electric 
organs, 365, 366 ; (r. dectricus, 580 
GyrUmchilus, 582 
Gyrodiia, 408 
Gyrolejpis^ 487 
Gyroptydiius, 479 
Gyrosteys^ 499 

Haddock, 649, 308, 361 
Haddon, 289 
Jffaemuloti, G64 
Hag-Fishes, 421 
Hake, 649, 308 
Haldeinan, 19 n. 

ScUeCj 600 
Half-Beak, 154, 414 
Halibut, 687 
ScdiciMtheSj 720 
Jffedieutaea, 730 
Haliiophm mirahiliSi 21 
HdLimochirurguSi 723 
HalopoT2)JiyruSj G4S 
Ecdosaurichthysy G24 
Halosauridae, 623 \ photophores, 178 
Halosauropsisy 624 j MCTOchir, 621 n,, 
624 

HahsmmiSy 624 * 

Hammer-head Sharks, 449 
Hancock, 53, 591 11 ., 592 
Haplistia, 477 n. 

Eaplodlhilusy 616 
HaplochUoiiy 608 
Haplochitonidae, 608, 606 
Haplodactylidae, 664i 650, 654 
EaplodactyluLs, 664 
Haplomi, 60S f., GSl, 306 
Haplomtus, 663 
Harmout, 590. 

Earpagifer, 706 

Em-podon, 611 ; E^ mJiereus, 618 j E, 
squwnosus, 613 

Earrimania, 17, 6 ; E, hupfferi, 20 n. 
Harrimaniidae, 17 

Eaariotta, 47 U 164, 223 ; distribution, 
473 ; H. mleighana, 472 ; young, 473 
Hartmeyer, 38 
Hasselt, van, 36 
Hatching, of eggs, 417 
Hatschek, 113 ; grove of, 128 
Hans, of Appendicularians, 66 
Head, shape and relative size, 153 
Heart, of Tunicate, 49, 67; of Fishes, 
327, 328 

Heart-vesicle^ of Hemichordata, 15 
Heincke, 565 n. 

Edgia, S8S 
Edmstes, 672 
EdiQopTikgvtS, 588 
Heller, 38 


Edodm, 449 
Edotjenes, 580 
Edostmna, 6G9 
Eemevocoetes, JOG 
Heinibranch, 278 
Hemibranchii, 637, 629 
Hemichordata, 4 f*’ 3, 38 ; affinities, 
30 f. 

Eemichromis, 671 
Emiexncoetus, 638 
Heniimyaria, 101 f., 95, 06 
Heiniodontinae, 576 
Eemiodus, 676 
Eennipimdodm, 688 

Eemirhamphus, 638 ; beak, 154 ; intro- 
mitteiit organ, 414 
Eemirhyndiiis, 680 
Eemisilnms, 588 
Eemithyrsites, 679 
Eemitriptmis, 698 
Hemprich and Elirenberg, 558 n. 
Eemockm. G68 
EmiopIosuS, 666 
Hensel, 593 n. 

Eephthocara, 712, 713 

EeptaTLchus, 44S ; branchial clefts, 277 ; 

E. cinerms, 443 ; skull, 222 
Eeptapterus, 588 
Herdman, 38, 108 11 ., 109 n. 
Hermaphrodite Fishes, 420 
Hermaphroditism, 420 
Em)xo$Uh, 657 
Eeros, 672 

Herring, 564, 389 ; coloration, 173 ; 
gonads, 403 ; eggs, 412 ; influence of 
temperature on time of hatching, 417 
Eeterobrandhus, 588, 690 ; accessory gill, 
293 

Ederodujuerops, 673 
Eeteroconger, 601 
Heterodont,. 251 

Heterodoiitidae, 444 ; teeth, 251 ; per- 
sistent nepbrostomes, 401, 445 
Eethodontus, 444> \ skull, 223 ; teeth, 
251 ; spiral valve, 267 ; E, philippi, 

446 

Heteromi, 621 f., 306 
Eet&roplmro%, 137, 138 ; //. hassaiium, 
137 ; E. omgalense, 137 ; E. mdtellum, 
137 ; E, hectori, 187 ; E. iruddivense, 
137 

Eeterostidius, 709 
Eeterostmoi, 624 f., 149 
Eeterothrissa, 563 

Eeterotis, 557^ 555 ; larval gills, 290, 418 ; 
size of eggs, 408 ; E. eh/renhergii, gill- 
helix, 294 ; E. nUotims, 556, 558 
EemgrammMas, 696, 694 
Eexagmmrms, 696 

branchial clefts, 277 
n. 


Eeaxmdhm, 44S; 
E,gHsem, 443 
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llierichthys, 713 

Himantolophvs, 719 ; H. reinhanlti, 719 
Hiucks, 2*6 n. 

Bippocampusj 634, 636, 154, 156, 283 ; 
prehensile tail, 163 ; H. Irerirostris, 
361, 362 ; H, f/uttulatus, 635 
mppoglossina, 687 

Hippoglossokles, 687 ; II. linumdoides, 
687 

Ilippoglossus, 687 ; H. vulgaris, 687 

ffistiocephalus, 69S 

Histiophoridae, 679, 676 

Histiophorus, 680 

Histiopterus, 660 

Histiothrissa, 563 

Hjort, 39, 83 

Holacanthus, 668, 361 

JSolargyreus, 648 

Holaspis, 527 

Holmwood, 692 n. 

Holoblastic, 97, 409 , 410 
Holohranch, 278 

Holocentrum, 656, 656 ; H. sogho, 361 
Holocephali, 466 f., 148 
Holoptychidae, 479, 202 
Soloptychius, 48O ; B. leptopterus, 236 ; 

E. fievimgi, 479 
Holosomata, 88 f., 81, 82, 110 
Holostei, ^5f., 149, 497 . 

Holothurians, Fierasfer in, 626 ; Syn- 
gnathua and Dorykhthys in, 635 
Eolox&ma, 695 ; E. cutan&us, coloration, 
165 

Holt, 690 n., 707 
Ecmaloptera, 582 
Homalopteriuae, 582, 586 
Homocercal, 160, 237 
EoTJWsmna, 643 
Emwstms, 536 
Hoplichthyidae, 699, 694 
Eoplichthys, 700 
Hoplognathidae, 662, 653 
Eoplognatfms, 662 
Eoplopagrus, 660 

lloplopteryx, 656 ; H. Uwemnsia, 656 

Horse-Mackerel, 677, 158 

Honting, 668 

Humboldt, 581, 595 

Hundsfisch, 610 

Huot, 627 

Huxley, 30 n., 37, 112 
Eylodus, 445 ; vertebral column, 197 
Eydrooyon, 575 ; E'. golicdh, 578 
Hydrooyoninae, 575 
Eydrolagus coUiei, 459 
Eygrogmus, 672 
Eymmocephalus, 6J^ 

Eyodon, 553 ; E. atosoides, skull and 
pectoral arch, 553 
Hyodontidao, 552, 644, 389, 405 
Hyostylic, 222 
Eyperlophus, 563 




Eyperopisus, 54^ ; E. behc, 552 ^ 

Hyperpharyngeal groove, 123 
Hypnos, 4^^ \ electric organs, 365 ; II. 
mbnigrum, 258 ^ 

Hypobranchial groove, 46 , 

Hypobythiinae 7 2 

Hypobyiliius, 72 ; H. calycodes, 72, 72 ; II. 

mosdeyii 72 
Ey pomes us, 566 

Hypopharyngeal groove, 1 22, 123 
Eypophtlmhnichthys, 582 ; II. mdibkit:, 
584 

Hypophthalniinae, 589 
EypopMlmVmbs, 589 
Hypophysial canal, 58 
Hypophysis, 129, 370 
Eypoprion, 445 
Eypoptopoma, 595 
Eypoptyclius, 639 
Eypostoma — see Plecoatomus 
Hypostomides, 628 
Eypsoconmis, 501 ; E. insigvis, 502 
Hyrtl, 658 11 ., 599 n. 

Eysierocarpvs, 670 

lasis, 108 ; L cordlfoi'inis-zonaria, 1 08* 

Icelu-s, 698 

Ichthyoborinae, 576 

Ickthyoborus, 576 

IcMliyocampus, 634 

Ichtliyococms, 571 

Ichihyodectes, 561 

lohthyodorulites, 159, 435, 446, 467 

Ickthyomyzon, J^6 

Ichthyopsida, 145 

Ichthyotomi, 438 f., 148 

Icichthys, 644 

Icosteidae, 644^ 837 

Icosteus, 644 \ migviwMms, 644 

Iguanodectes, 575 

Ihering, 593 n. 

Ikeda, 29 

Ilyophis, 601 

Infundibular organ, 127 

Inter-renal bodies, 346, 346 

Intromittent organs, 414 

Ipriiops, 6II1 613 ; /. viurrayi, 612 ; 

photophore, 179 
Iridocytes, 166 
Isckimeantlms, 44^ 
hckyodus, JpI4 
IHcWiys, 551 
Iso, 639 

Isospondyli, 5^, >620 
Istieus, 549 
Iswrich^s, $78 

Jacoby, 601^ 602 n. 

Jmessa, 445 
516 

Jobl^, 598 n. 

John Dojry, 683, 308, 8r63' , 
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Jones, 720 n. ^ 

Jordan, 542 

Jordan and Evermann, 569 n , 620 
Jordan and Goss, 687 n. 

Jordania, 698 
Joturus, 6 40 
Jones cuirassees, 692 
Jngiilares, 702 f., 651, 652, 30ft 
Julin, 38, 39, 52 
Julis, 673, 674 
Jullien, 23 
. Jumping-Fish, 690 

, Kalymmooytes, 40, 56, 93, 107 
* Kelb-el-Bahr, 578 

Kidneys, 397 f ; development, 397 ; in 
different Fishes, 399 
Kilch, 311 
King-Fish, 628 
King of the Herrings, 715 
Kner and Steindachner, 626 
Emrm, 616 ; K. ar^golensis, 616 ; iT. 

spekii, 616 n. 

Kiieriidae, 615, 606 

Korotneff, 39 

Koimlevskia, 68 

Kowalevskiidae, 68 

Kowalevsky, 7 n., 37, 39, 94 n., 113 

Krohn, 37 

Krohnius, 647 

Krukenherg, 271 n. 

Kuhl, 36 

657 

Knpffer, 38 
Kurtidap, 687 

Knrtiformes, 687 f., 651, 652 

Kurtits, 687 ; K, indieus, skeleton of, 

688 

Kyle, 687 n. 

Labeo, 58% ; L,fdlc{f&r, 683 
Ldbidesthes, 639 
LabricMhys, 673 

LabHdcLe, 673, 654, 271, 275 ; coloration, 
164, 166 
Lahrodon, 674 

Labrua, 673, 674 ; pharyngeal teeth, 252, 
288 ; Z. lairax, 275 ; Z. Tnacidaiits, 
pharyngeal bones, 673 ; Z. nipestris, 
674 

Labyrinthiform organs, 292, 293 
Lacaze-Duthiers, 38 
Lactariidae, 663, 654 
Lactanus ddicatvlua, 663 
Laetophri/s, 7%4 

Laemargus, 455 ; Z. horeali&, 455, 456 ; 

intestinal caeca, 274 ; eggs, 435 
Lais, 588 
Lamarck, 36 

Lemma, 451 ; Z. G 0 Tn^JMca, 461 
Lamnidae, 450 

^ Lampetra, 4%6 ; Z, mtd&ri, 427 


Lampreys, 425 f. 

Lampriditlae, 628, 627 ' ^ 

Lampris, 628, 629 ; Z, luna, 628 s < 
coloration, 164 
Lamprograiiimijis, 712 
Lamprdogus, 671 
Lanarkia, 524i 525 ; Z. spinosa, 

Lancelot, 112 
Lang, 81 n. 

Langerhans, 112 
Lankester, 5 n., 23, 112, '113 
Lariinus, 663 

Larvacea, 64 f-j 64, 110 ; structure, 65 ; 
habits, 65 ; tail, 66 ; classification, 68 ; 
occurrence, 69 

Larval Fishes — Teleosts, 417 f., 418, 419 ; 
Cyclostomata, 428 ; Crossopterygii, 290, 
483, 484 ; Chondrostei, 494 ; Holostei, 

- 501, 604; Dipnoi, 514, 616, 517, 

618 

Larval gills, 290 f. ; Elasmobranchii, 289, 
290 ; Polyptenis, 290, 483, 484 ; 
Heterotis, 290 ; Oymnarchus, 290, 418, 
419 ; Misgurims, 290 ; Salmon, 290 ; 
Protopterus, 291, 515, 515 ; Itspidosirm, 
291, 517, 618 

Larval organs, 418 ; adhesive or cement 
organs, 418, 494, 501, 504, 514, 616, 
517, 618 ; external gills, 289, 290, 419 ; 
cutaneous gills, 290, 483, 484, 517, 
618 ; defensive spines, 418 
Lasmiius, 53% ; Z. prdblmnaticm, 532 
Lateolabrax, 659 

Lateral line sensory organs, 163, 384, 
385, 386, 387 
Lates, 660 
Latilm, 661 
Latrididae, 663, 654 

Latris, 663 ; Z. Jiecateia, nocturnal colour- 
changes, 170 
Launce, 639 ‘ 

Lavaret, 568 
Leather Carp, 584 
Lehiasina, 575, 578 
Lefevre, 83 . 

Lefua, 582 
Lemon Sole, 687 
Lentipes, 689 
Lepadogaster, 709, 191 
L^pidocephalichthys, 582 
Lepidosottus, 698 
Lepidomeda, 582 
L^idopus cmdatus, 679 
L^idorhoimbus, 687 ; Z. megastmia, 687 
Lepidoswm, 511, 149, 153, 261, 401 ; 
pectoral fins, 157 ; skull, 231, 233 ; 
gills, 286; larval gills, 291, 517, 618; 
lung, 291, 301 ; vascular system, 527 ; 
thyroid, 344 ; growling sounds, 363 ; 
relations with other Dipnoi, 518, 519 ; 

Z. pa/radoxa, 516 ; distribution, habits, 
and food, 516 ; nocturnal colour chai^ge^ 
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517 ; hibernation, 517 ; nest, 517 ; fila- 
ments oil pelvic limb of male, 617 ; 

, larva, 517, 618 
Lepidosirenidae, 511 
Lepidosteidae, 502 
Lepidosteoidei, 495 f. 

Lepi^osteus, 503, 149, 153, 160, 258, 262, 

, 27ft 274, 283, 284, 291 ; scales, 185, 
186 , 188 ; vertebral column, 201 , 202, 
204 ; skull, 229 ; alimentary canal, 257 ; 
spiral valve, 268 ; pyloric caeca, 274 ; 
air-bladder, 297, 299 , 310 ; spiracular 
pseudobranch, 334, 336 ; branchial circu- 
lation, 334 n., 336 ; brain, 376 ; gonads, 
400 , 402, 405, 407 ; segmentation of the 
egg, 409 ; distribution, 503 ; habits, 
503 ; breeding, 503 ; larvae, 504 ; fossil, 
504 ; L. osseus, 503, 604 ; L. platy- 
rhynchus, pectoral fin, 243 ; L. platy- 
stomuB, 503 ; Z. viridis, 503 
Lepidothynnus, 678 
Lepidotrichia, 234 
LepidoPrigla, 701 ^ 

Lepidotiis, 498 ; L. minor, 497 
Lepomis, 657 
Lepophidiwn, 713 
Leporinus, 576 
Leptagouiatea, 575 
LepUcodon, 623 
Leptichihys, 563 
Leptobarbm, 582 
Leptocephalid, of Albula, 548 
Leptoctplwlm, 600, 21 n. ; L. brevirostris, 
602 

LeptochUichthys, 570 

Leptodinum, '87 ; section,- 86 ; spicules, 
87 ; L. neglectum, 80 
Leptodemia, 570 
Leptodoras, 588 
Leptolepididae, 548, 544 
Leptolepu, 546 ; L, dubius, 646 
Leptopterygins, 709 
Leptoscopidae, 705, 703 
Leptoscxipm, 705 
Zeptosomus, 611 
Zeptotmchelus, 623 
Lethrinua, 665 
Lmcaapiua, 582 
Leudamta, 582, 288 
Leuckart, 37 
Zeucoaomua, 582 
Levinsen, 23 
Ley dig, 584 n. 

Lidiicb, 677 
Ling, 649 
Linophrync, 719 
lAocasaia, 588 
Liocetua, 719 
Lionurua, 647 
Liqpropoma, 659 
Liparia, 698i 699, 411 
Lipwropa, 698 


Lipogenyidae, 624, 622, 623 # 

Lipogenya, 624 ; L. gillii, 624F 
Lipoaarciia, 595 

Lima, 648 ; L. 'med'maplxagua, 643 ; L. 

pardfmmia, 643 
Liuramia, 601 

Liver, 271 ; of Amphioxus, 121, 123 
Loaches, 585, 261, 290, 292-; Pond Loach, 

585 

Ldbotea, 658 
Lobotidae, 658, 653 
Locomotion of Fishes, 349 f., '361 
Lohmann, 66 
Longchamps, de Selys, 29 
Lophiidae, 718 
Lophmnua, 718 

LopMus, 718, 153 ; X. piscatorviia, 718, 
355 ; lure, 161, 173 ; teeth, 250 
Lophobranchii, 628, 543, 629 
LopJwlatihia, 66 1 ; X. chaniadeonticepa, 

661 

Lophotea, 716 
Lophotidae, 716 
Lorenzini’s ampullae, 384 
Lofricwrict, 595, 292 
Loricariidae, 59 4, 575, 256, 292 
Loricariinae, 595 
Lota, 648 ; X. vulgaris, 649 
Lotella, 648 
L6wig and Kdlliker, 37 
Ludfuga, 712, 713, 395 ; X. sathtm'anm, 
361 

Luciobrama, 582 
Ludocephahia, 669 
Ludogobiua, 689 
Ludoperca, 659 
Ludoao^m, 582 

Lump-Sucker, 699, 162, 321, 408, 415 
Lumpenus, 709 
Luuel, 635, 682 u. 

Lutjaiiinae, 660 
' Lutjanua, 660 
Liitken, 614 11 ., 682 n., 714 n. 

Lutoddra, 256 
Luvaridae, 681, 676 
Luvama imperialia, 681 
Lycocara, 712 
Lycodes, 712, 702 
I^codmtia, 605 
Lyconua, 647 
licoptera, 546 
Lymph-hearts, 342 • 

Lymphatic system, 842 
Lymphoid tissue, 348 
Lyomeri, 622 
Lyoapha&ra, 726 

MacBride, 16, 31 n., 113, 133 n. 

M‘Intosh and Masterman, 565 i& 
’Mackerel, 678, 168, 275, 302 
MaogvMria, 659 

Maoriua, 705 ; M. amiaatta, 705 , 
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Macrodm^ 575 ; M. trcihira^ moutli, 677 

Alacrones, 588 

Mojcropharynx^ 604 

Macrophthalniia chile^ms^ J^6 

2£acropodus 'jitridi-auratus, i5ofe“ 

Macropoma, 202^ 268 ” 

Macrosemiidae, 497 

MacrosemiuSi 

Macrostrmiias^ 5'i 1 

Macruriclae, £^7, 702 

Mamiro n 

MacrttruSf &^ ; J/. carfikf^ins, 647 
Jlfaetia, 664 " ^ . 

Mahaseer, 5S4 

Maigre ( = Meagre), 361, 362, 663 
Malacantlius, 661 
Malcicichthys^ 659 
Malacoc^hcdns, 647 
Jlalacopterusj 673 
Malacopterygii, 54'^ f-y 159, 306 
Malacosarciis, 619 

Malacoste\iSi 571 ; JIf. indieuS^ 670 ; 
photoplioreo, 178 

Mallotus^ 566 ; M, mllos^iSy 668, 569 
Malm, 685 11 . 

Malopteruriuae, 588 

Mcdopterurm, 588^ 593, 359 ; electric 
organs, 365, 366 ; M. electricm^ 591, 
36*^ 

McdtiiSf 730 ; scales, 190, 191 ; M. ves- 
pertUio, 720 
Malthidae, 730, 718 
Malthopsis, 730 
Mantle, 42 
Marciismi'iLs, 551 
Marsupial pouches, 4^ 6 
Mastacembelidae, 716 
MastacenMuSy 717 ; M» maculatus, 717 
Masterman, 23 n., 25, 27, 28, 29, 81 n. 
MauroUcuSy 571, 570 
Mazza, 714 n. 

M'Biriki, 583 
Meagre (= Maigre, g'.i;.) 

Mida, 583 
Medicdutia, 657 

Median fins, 156, 234 f. ’ 

Medusae, with Garmix, 643 
Meek, 714 n. 

Megcdichthys, 4'^7, 478 ; spirfcl valve, 
268 

M^alocermis, 68 ; M. at^ssorum, 66 , 
68 

MegalopSy 547 ; M, cMtmticuA, 547 ; M, 
cyprinoid&s, 547 
Megalurus, 501 
Megrim, 687 
Mdambaphes, 664 
Mdemphfm, 656, 620, 655 
Mdawicetus, 719 
Mdanostigma, 713 
Melanostcma, 659 
Mdmiotaenia, 6S9 


Membraiia nictitahs, 395 
JMenibranellae, 19 
Me7icts2)^<, 44^ 

Mm€\ 677 , ’ , 

MefhLGci\tt,643, 648 n. ; -'17. vulgttna^ 649 ; 

red gland, 308 
Meroblastic, 93, 409, 410 
Merosoinata, <^^81, 110 
Mertens. Von, SB 
Mesacfv^tts, 44^i 
Mesitda, 447 
Mosoh&nis, 576 
Mesocoracoid arch, 543, 570 
Mesodon, 

Mesonephros, 397s 3^8, 400 
Mmprion gemh'a, radialia of the clorsiil 
fin,^36 

Mesorciiium, 402 
MesovArium, 402 
Mestunis, 4^^ 

Metcalf, 38, 52, 109 
MetschnikofT, 19, 31 n., 39 
Metynnis, 576 
Meyen, 677 n. 

Micracantlius, 669 
Micralestes, 575 
Mkrobraehius, 534 
Microeoelia, 611 

Microcosmus drmclhii, dorsal tubercle, 

• 79 

Micfrodon, 498 •* 

Micropogon 'undulatus, air-bladder and its 
muscles, 860, 361 
Microptmis, 657 
Micropyles, 411, 412 
Mmrospaihodon, 673 
MicrostoTfia, 566, 565. 

Miller’s Thumb, 698 
Milne-Edwardfi, 37 
Minnow, 288 
Minot, 30 n. 

Minims, 695, 692 ; M. inemiis, 695 
Misgnmus, 583, 290 ; intestinal respira- 
tion, 261, 292 ; oviducts, 405 ] M. 
foMis, 358, 586 
Mistichthys hmnensis, 689 
Mobiufl, 630 n., 673, 724 
Mochociis, 588 
Mola, 737 

Molgula, 77 ; M. dtrma, 79 ; Jf. omdata, 
77, 79 ; ir. pyriformis, branchial sac, 
77 ; dorsal tubercle, 79 
Molgulidae, 77, 64, 110 j nervous system, 
53 ; reproductive organs, 55 
Molidae, 7m, 722 
MoUimma, 616 
MoHuscoidea, 35 
Molm, 64 s ; M. •mdgmis, 649 
Momdanthtis, 734 5 coloration, 165 ; warn- 
ing colours, 174 ; scales, 190 j sounds* 
354, 857 ; M. ftp., 723 ; M. p<xirMi»f 
361 ; M, soopas, sca]%, 191 * 
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M^nascidiae, 

Monoceutridae, GoG, 653 
Monoce'i^i0 GoG 
Monocii'rv^j 658 
Monogamy, 413 
^fono]}ferHSj 597 ; M. javanensis, heart, 
skull, pectoral arch, vertebrae, 598 
Moon-eyes, 553 
Mooii-tish, 579 \ 

Morcf^wm, 88 ; M, (P'qus, "’htomach, 
88 

Mordacia^ 42G 

Morgan, 11 n., 20, 21 n., 31 n., 32 
Moringucii GO! 

Mormyrirtae, 5j9, 544, 154 ; larval gills, 
290 ; abdominal pores, 401 
Mormyrmae, 551 -V 

Mofnnyropa, 55U 549 v 

Mormyrs, 551 

Mo'nnyr\i8^51\ M. \ electric 

organa, 365, 366, 401 
Morone, 659, 660 
Moseley, 95, 613, 702 n. 

Motella, 649, 288 

Mouth, position, size, and shape j of Cyclo- 
stomata, 150 ; of Pishes, 153 f. 
Moax)stm)ia, 581 
Mud-Fish, 610 

Mugil, 640, 264 ; M. capita, 640 

Mugilidae, G40, 637, 256 ; gizzard, 260 

MtHler, H., 37 

Miiller, J., 19, 31, 112, 129 

Muller, 0, P., 36 

Mullerian duct, 398, 400 , 404 

Mullets, Grey, 640 ; Red, 665 

Mullidae, 6G5, 654 

Mulloidea, 665 

Mullua, 6G5 ; M. harhatus, 666 ; M. mr~ 
muletus, 666 ; pectoral arch, 666 
Murama, G05 ; M, lieUna, 600, 605 
Muracntsox, 601 
Muraenichthys, 601 
Muraenidae, 6O4, 163, 259 
Muraenolepididae, 649 
Muraenolepis, 64^ 

Murray, 613 
Muscular system, 350 
Mustdus, 448i 298 ; placenta^ 434, 449 ; 
M. antarcticus, radialia of the dorsal fin, 
234 ; vascular system, 316, 317 , 330, 
331 , 334 ; 'placenta, 435 ; M, lams, 
449 ; M, ^mdgaris, 449 
Myletes, 576 
Mylms, 576 

Myliobatidae, 495 ; teeth, 251 
Myliohatis, 465, 466 ; M, aguUa, 465, 

466 

Mylostoma, 5$7 
Myoooele, 397, 398 
Myooomma, 117 
Myomyrus, 551 
Myotome, 117, 133 


Myriacaiithidae, 

Myriuccinthvs, 4^S ; J/. granulatus, 408 
MyHpristis, G56 
Myrocongej', 605 
Myrophis,^! 

Mynts, 50^^ 

Myxine, 147 ; external characters, 

151 ; thread - cells, vertebral 

column, 197 ; teeth, 248 ; liver, 273 ; 
pancreas, 273 ; gill-gaP 4> ; blood 
corpuscles, 341; brain^ ' ^^di'tory 
organ, 387, ; pitiytaJ^ln volution, 

391 ; degeiieme eyes, 394, 395 ; pro- 
nephros, 399, 400 ; genital pore, 403 ; 
distribution, 422 ; habits, 422 ; her- 
maphroditism, 423 ; M, ghitinosa, 151, 
422 , 423 
Myxinirtae, 4H 
Myxinoides, 491 f. 

Myxus, G40 

Nandidae, 658, 653 
NaTidiis, 658 
Xannaethiops, 57G 
Kamwbracliium, 611 
yannocampiis, 634, 635 
Xannocharax, 576 
Xanoglanis, 588 
Xanognathus, 576 
Xanostonius, 576 
Xansenia, 566, 565 
Xarcetes, 570 
XcMTcine, 4^4- 
Xaseus, 668 

Xaucrates, 677 ; X, ductor, 677 
Xealotm, 679 
Xeatherina, 639 
Xehris, 663 
Xedystmna, 588 
Needle-Fish, 634 
Nemachilus, 68^ 

Neniatabramis, 58f^ 

Nematistius, 677 
Xematogenys, 588, 587 
ifimjaionotm, 611 
N*emichthyidae, 60$ 

Xemlfihthys, 60$ 

Xe^mpteryx, 648 
Xeohola, 58$ 

Xecibonis, 576 

XecilyythUis, 71% ^ 

Nsocffratodks,^ 508, ^9, 291 ; skull, 231 ; 
pectoral 244 ( gills, 285 , 286 ; lung, 
291, 299, 300 ; ^vascular system^ 32^ 
324 , 329, 338 ; grunting sounds, 36^ ; 
brain, 377 ; abdommsl po«es, 401 ; 
Mlillerian duots in the inA,, 407 dSs^ 
tribution and habits, 508, afs.'OTt- 
ing, 610 ; eggs, 510 ; youmg^ 6X% *, 

relations vdth other Bip(ao^’.51Sv SW'? 
X. forstsn, 508, 509 ‘ i ‘ ^ 

1 Xeackamia, 409 ^' - 
" ‘V ■ 
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Neokhiast 57G 
NeopempherfiSi 657 
Neopercis^ 70$ 

Neoscopdus, 611 
Neosilurus, 588 
Nepbrldia, of Amphioxus, 125 
Nephrostomes, 398 ; persistent, 401 
Neplirotome, 397, 398 
Xerophis, 681^ 635 
Nerve eminences, 383 
Nervous system, of Chordata, 4 ; of Hemi- 
chordata, 9, 25, 30 ; of Tunicata, 53, 
58, 66 ; of Amphioxus, 127 f., 131 ; of 
Fishes, 367 f. 

Xesiarchm, 679 

Nesting habits of Sticklebacks, 630 
Nests of Fishes, 414 f., 427, 500, 601 , 514, 
615 , 517 ,■ of ArmSf 693 ; of Doras and 
CalliehthySy 592 ; of Gobiust 690 ; of 
Gymna/rchus, 652 ; of HeUrotis^ 658 ; of 
SpinacfiiUt 631 
Nsitastoum^ 601 
Xettenckelys, 601 
XettophichthySi 601 
Neural gland, 52 
Neurenteric canal, 67 , 131, 133 
Neuromeres, 195 n. 

Neuropore, 10, 58, 69 
Nilhechte, 550 
Nilsson, 715 
Xiphon, 659 
Nishikawa, 685 n. 

Noll, 584 n. 

Xomeus, 643 ; X, gronomij 643 
Norman, 23 
Notacanthidae, 624 
NotacanthuSi 625 ; N. boivapaHii, 626 
XotagoguSf 498 

Notidanidae, 443 i 279 •, persistent nephro- 
stomes, 401 

Notidanus, 44$, 345 ; spiral valve, 267 j 
N, cinereus, branchial clefts, 277 ; 
skull, 222 ; N. griseust branchial clefts, 
277 

Notochord, 3 ; of Bnteropneusta, 14 ; of 
CephalodisiMSf 24 , 25 ; of BhaJ^opleurOy 
27 ; of Aotinotrocha, 28 ; of Tunicata, 
67 , 60 , 61 ; of Amphioxus, 119, 118 , 
119 , 132 ; of Pishes, 193 f. 
Xotoglanidium, 688 
Xotoglanis, 588 
Xotogon&uSf 57% 

Notopteridae, 554^ 544, 303, 389, 405 
Xotoptvrusi 556, 153, 305, 306 ; AT. afer, 
skeleton, 664 ; N. chitala, 566 
Xf^otheniOi 706 
Nototheniidae, 706^ 704* 

Xoturus^ $88, 590 
Xomstda, 673 

Nucleus, of Thaliacea, 101, 106 ■ 

Xwria^ 58% - # • « 

Nurse, 97 


Oar-Fish, 716, 163 
Oblata, 664 
Ocelli, 53 

Octacnemidae, lOS^ 101 

Octacnenius, 109, 101 ; 0. hythius, 109 ; 

0. patagoniensis, 109 
Otlaoc, 674 
Odaxothrissci, 563 
Odontaspis, 4$1- 
Odonteus, 673 
Odontonectes, 660 
Odontostmmis, 611, 613 
Oenoscopus, 54$ 

Oesophageo-cutaneous duct, 281 
Oikoplasts, 65 

Oikoplmra, 68, 67, 69 ; transverse section, 
67 ; longitudinal section, 68 ; 0. copho- 
carca, 66 ; 0. diowa, 70 ; 0. Jfaheltum, 
transverse section, 69 
Olfactory organs, 155, 390 f., 391, 392 
Olfactory pit, 129 
Oligopleuridae, 54$^ 544 
OligopUunis, 545 
Oligonis, 659 
OligosaTCfus, 575 
OUgotrenim, 78, 111 n. 

Olt, 584 n. 

Olyra, 688 

Omble Chevalier, 567 

Omiodon, 611 

Chnosudis, 611 

Oricorhynchm, 566 

Oneirodes, 719 ; 0, eschrichtii, 174 

Ornis, 648; coloration of larvae, 176 

Oozooid, 84, 91, 93 

Opah, 628, 164 

Operculum, 26, 155, 278, 282, 283 
Ophichthys, 601 

Ophidiidae, 713, 651, 702, 704, 163, 
361 

Ophidiwn, 713, 361 ; air-bladder, 302 
Opkidblennius, 709 

Ophiocephalidae, 644 637, 163, 293, 361 ; 
distiibution, 646 

Ophiocephalus, 646 ; labyrinthiform organ, 
293 ; 0. Tnandius, 361 ; 0. ga^ua, 
361 

OpModon, 696 ; 0, elongates, skull, 692 
OpistMcmlras, 709 
Opisthognathus, 661 
Opisthomi, 716 f., 661, 306 
dpisthomyzon, 691 
Optsthonma^ 663 

Opisthfproctus soleatus, telescopic eyes, 
396 

Opisthopt&ryx, 611 

OposUmias, 671 ; 0. zaicripnus, photo- 
phores, 178, 179, 181 
Opsanus,.711 
OpsariioWvys, 68% 

116, 119, 136 
8 % 
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(h'eosoma, 683 
Orestias, 616 
Orodus, 44^ 

Orthagori&cus, 727^ 153, 354 ; spinal cord, 
367 ; 0. mda, 602, 727, 348, 357 
Ortho-enteric, 102, 108 
Om^oides, 547 

Osm&nis^ 566i 565 : 0. eperlanuSi 568 ; 
gonoducts, 405, 411 

Osphromenidae, 669, 654 ; labyrinthifoim 
organ, 293 

Osphronienus, 669, 293 ; 0. olfax, 669 
Osphyolm, 634 
Ostariophysi, 573 f., ^06, 389 
OsteochHus, 582 
Osteoge7iiosus, 588, 593 
Osteoglossidae, 555, 544, 294, 405 ; larval 
gills, 290 ; distribution, 1i67 
Osteoglossum, 557 \ 0. hicirrhomm, 666 
Osteolepida, ^77 f. 

Osteolepidae, 4^7 

Oateolepis, 477 ; 0. macrolepidota, 477 
Osteostraci, 527 f., 149 
Ostracion, 724i 152, 361 ; colours, 165, 
1*74 ; scales, 191 ; 0. omatus, 165 \ 
0. guadrictymis, 726 ; 0. trigonus, 
362 

Ostraciontidae, 724, 721 
Ostracodermi, 522 f., 149, 721 
Otocinchis, 595 

Otolithm, 663 \ air-bladder, 304; 0. 
Tegalia, 361 

Oviducal gland (shell-gland), 400, 407 

Ovipositor, 408 

Oxudercea, 690 

Oxydoraa, 588, 359 

Oxygnathm, 487 

OxyUhiua, 696 f 

Oxymetopon, 689 

Pachycormidae, 501 
Pachycormua, 501 
PachyJdbiaa, 616 
Pachyinetopo^ 665 
Pachyrhizodoiffcidae, 569 
Pachyrhizodua, 669 

Paxhyatmnicia, 571 ; P. wicrodon, photo- 
phores, 178, 179, 180 
Pach/yuUi, 588 

Paddle-Fisli, 491 ; =Polyodon, q.v. 
Pagellua, 665 ; P. cefi/drodontua, 846 
Pagrua, 665 ; P. awratua, 666 
PolatoVyma, 609 
PalaeoTfiylua, 4^8 

Palaeoniscidae, 4^6, 485 ; range in time, 
487 

Pcdmmiama, 486, 487 ; P. macfropwnua, 

486 

Palaeorhyncbidae, 680 
Pida^hynchua, 680 
PaZoAoacylVimrL, 4P 

Pcdaeoapvmx, 44^ J vertebral column, 197 


Palaeospondylidae, 521 f., 149 
Palaeoapondylus gunni, 521, 622 
Palimphyea, 678 
Pallas, 112 
Pancreas, 273 

Pangasiua, 588, 305, 359 ; P. microvmKi, 
859 n. 

Pantodon huchhclzi, 558, 569 
Pantodontidae, 558, 544 
Papillae, adhering, 61 
PwracentroacylUmn, 4^5 
Pamdiplmnyates, 588 
Paragmiiatea, 575 
Parailia, 588 
Paralepia, 611 
Pamlichthya, 687 
Pcaraliparia, 698 
Pa/raluterea, 724 
Pamnthiaa, 659 
ParapagaaMa, 636 
Parapelecua, 582 
Paraperda, 705 
Parapliago, 576 
ParaphmcturcL, 588, 589 
ParapriacantJma, 657 
ParapaetUis, 668 
Paraacopelua, 611 

Parasitism, of Phodeua, 584, 416 ; of 
^egc^Mlua, 594 
Pmatilapia, 671 
ParatrachiMiya, 656, 655 
Pamtrygm, 4^6 

Parental care, 416, 416^, 500, 601 
Pwrexfiia, 441 
Parietal budding, 82 
Parietal eye, 395 f., 396 
Parioliua, 588 
Parker, T. J., 714 n, 

Parker, W. N., 705 n. 

Parodon, 576 
Paropaia, 677 
Parrot-Wrasses, 674 
Pata£CfU8, 709 

Pearl Oysters, Fieraafer in, 625 
Pectorsd fins, 157, 242, 243, 244 
Pectoral girdle, 239, 240 
Pediculati, 717 U 651, 306 
Pegasidae, 635, 626, 628 
Pegaaua, 636 

Pegea, 108 \ Pi scutigera • coT^oedearata, 
108 

Pelagic ova, 408 
Pelcvrgorhynchva, 623 
Peleaua, 582 
Pellegrin, 671 n., 724 n. 

PeUona, 563, 563 
PeUowula, 563 

Pelonom, 74 \ branchial sac; 74 ; P: 

Tugata, 76 
Pdor, 695 
Pdori!a,’685 

Pelvic fins, 15^^ . 
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Pelvic girdle, 239 f., 240, 241' » 

Peiiiphendae, 65G, 653 - ' /T • 

Pmnpheris^ G57 ; P. inuell^i, 657 > 
PetLetofiteryoi, 634i 

Pentaceroj^sis, 600 * ^ , 

Peiitaceros, 600 * ‘ 

Peiitacerotinae, 660 

Peiitanemu.% 641 : P. txiiinqtiarUiSi 16^ 

Pentapus^ 664 - « > 

Pentaroget 696 

Peprilus^ 643 0 * 

Perea, 639, 262 ; alimentary canal, 276 ; 
veins, 323 ; thyroid, 343 ; auditory 
organ, 388 ; P. fluvLcUilis, 669, SS^j., 
323 

Percolates, 659 

Percarina, 669 * 4 ^ ,j 

Perg^oces, GS6 1 * , 

Perm, 659 ; deposition of eggs, 411 *; = 
Perea, q.v. 

Percichthys, 669, 660 ^ 

Percidae, 668, 654, 412 ; coloration, 1,06 
Perciformes, 652 f., 651 
Percilia, 669 ^ 

Perciiia, 669 
Percophiidae, 706, 703 
PercopJiis, 706 ; P. hrasilianm, pectoral 
arch of, 703 ' 

Percopaidae, 620, 606 * 

Percopsis, 621 ^ 

Peribrauchial hndding, 82 
Peribranchial cavity, 43, 44, 69, 63 ; of 
Thaliacea, 95, lOl 

Pericardium, of Hemichordata, 15 ; of 
Tunicata, 44, 49 ; of Fishes, 327 
Perihaomal spaces, 9 

Perwphihalmm, 689, 690, 355 ; eyes, 
155 ; pectoral bus, 161 ; tail a^ re- 
spiratory organ, 289 ; P. koelreiU&ri, 
690 n. 

Peripharyngeal bands, 45, 46, 62, 53 
Peripharyngeal spaces, 9 
Peristedion, 701 
Peron, 36 

P&ropkora, 72, 84 ; P. Usteri, 72 
Petalodontidae, 446 
Petalodus, 446 
Petolopte/ryx, 498 
Petersen, 690 n. 

Petersius, 576 
PetrocepKaXus, 551 

Petromyzon, 426, 147, 268, 367, 382; 
external characters, 160 ; skull, 217 ; 
teeth, 247, 248 ; spiral valve, 264 ; 
liver, 272; pancreas, 273; gill -sacs, 
279, 280 ; heart, 327 ; arteries, 329, 
330 ; hlooH corpuscles, 341 ; thyroid, 
343, 344; *supra- renal bodies, 346; 
brain, 371, 372, 392 ; spinal nerves, 878 ; 
auditory organ, 387 ; olfactory' organ, 
391, 392 ; naso ■ pituitary involution, 
391; pituitary caecum, 892; parietal 


P. andersoni, 
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eye, 396,- 396 ; Miieys, gonads, and 
genital pores, 399, ’’400^ 403 ; distribu- 
K- tion, 426; P.. ylivoiq,tilis, 426 ; P. 
r-f ihariiim, 426 j P. phmeri, ova,"** 428; 
* P. ijiilderi, s^jawning, 427 ; larva, Am- 
nfocotAes stage, 428 
Petfomyeojites, 426 f. 

PetromyAjjfi^dae, 426 
Pelrus$irtt$, 709 
Phago, 670 
PhalhtykL, 72 

Phaneroplewron, >^o, 519 ; 

Pkanerosleon, 4^7 ^ 

rharyiu^^ teeth, 25^ 

^utrynyodietyon, 87 ; P.' miroUle 
Hilary ngognatbir 648 
Pharyufbpneima; SO u. 

Phisalix, 705 in 
Phlyctaenaspis, 6S6 
Phcledichihys, 709 » 

Pholididae, 711, .?P4 
Pliolidophoridae, '5^, 541 n., 544 
^ PhoHdophorm, 646 

WpJwlis, 711, 712 ; P. gumellus, ^12, 
415 

Phoronidea, 27 L, 5 

Pho^iis, 27 t, 5 ; regeneration, 16iJ||ll>j 
P, hmkii, 28 
Phorozooid, 99, 100 
Phosphorescent organs, 178 
Photichthys, 671, 570 
PhotobleplbQfP^, 060 


Photophores, 178, 612, 613, 624, 711 
Photostomias, 671 
Fhractolaemidae, 544 
Phmctdlaemm oMfigii, 560, 560 
Phractw'a, 588 ? 

Phthiuobranchii, 629 
Phyds, 648 

Phyllodoce, nephridium, 127 
Phyllodus, 674 ^ 

PhyUopteryaiffli34 ; P. edb 635 
Phylogephyra, 666 ^0^. 

Physailia, 588 
Physedia, with JS^omeus, 643 
Physiculus, 648 
Physoolisti, 306, 307, 311 
Physopyxis, 688 
Physostorai, 643, 306, 311 
Pvdmcina, 575 ; P. 

577 

Pike, 609, 250, 307 
Pike- Perch, 659 
Pilchard, 564, 389 
Pilot-Fish, 677 
Pimdepteras, 667 
Pimdodma, 688 
Pmdodua, 688, 589, 361 
PirnephdUs, 682 
Pipe-Fish, 684, 164 ' 


wrgmtim, mouth, 
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liecilia}^16 
Poe(^dod, 44s 
6S^ 

^Pogge, 709 

^Po^^iias, 6 €$ ; P. •ch/romis, $63, 3C1 ; 
air < bladder, 304, *605 ; ^ummiug 


¥v 


Piramutana, 688 \ 

Piranha, 578 ^ 

Pirate Perch, 6,^* 

IHrcSHngaf 361 
PiHnanijnis^ 688 
Pit-organa, 383 
Piciiitary body, 129 

Placenta, of lJoUohitn,^^Z ; ofJBfiftiiinyaria, 
101, 107 ; of Pishes, 434 * 

Plagiostoin,!, 44^ f., 148 
Plagusia, 887 * 

Plaggodiis^ 6I4 
Jplaice, 6^ 

Platax, 6U9 

Platycephalidae,’ 69% 694, 650 
Platycephcdus, 6S5, n93 
PlatycJiaerqpSf 673 
PlaiycmmB^ 64^ 

PlatyglossiiSy 673 
PlatylaeniuSf 674 
Platypoecilits, 618 
Platyrhinoidis, J^O < • 
P^tyaomatickthys^ 687,* 685 
Piatysomidae, -^7, 485 il 

Pl€t6ysomibSj 4B8 " 

Platyatoma, 594 ) air-bladder and its ex- 
, ^isic Jhusclea, 360, 36^362 ; P. corws- 

PlatytTocUSy 670 
Pl$<m%is, 6f2 
Pleoogloaam, 666^ 569 
Plecoatomm, 695, 256, 292 ;* {Hypoatoma) 
scales, 190 ; P. conm^aomA, 192 
Plectognathi, 731 f., 643, 651^ 206, 231, 
275, 306, 354, 418 
Plectrcniiua, 666 

Plectropo'irm, 669 ; P. ndiardaonu colora- 
tion, 165 
Pleaiopa, 669 
Pldhodua, 549 
Pleuracanthidae, 44O 

Pl^acanifma, 44O, 159, 235, 286, 438 ; 
vertebral oAmn, 197 ; pectoral and 
pelvic gir^||^239 ; pectoral fin, 242 ; 
pelvic fin4W5 ; P. dUchmi, 439 
Pleuragramma, 705 ; P. mvf.arcticu7n, 
705 

Plmrogrammua, 696 

Plmronectaa, 687 ; P. fleaua, 687 ; colora- 
tion elements, 167, 170 ; P. Imumda, 
687 ; P. plMeaaa, 686, 687 
Plenr^ectidae, 684, 6B3, 152, 264, 275, 
284, *302, 412; protective coloration, 
172 ^ 1 

Plmropholia, 545 
Plmroplm, 445 
Pltoopterygii, 4$6, 148 
Plication, of branchial sac, 48 
Phtoaiia, 588, 587, 408 
PodateUa, 714 > P- incHcm, pectoral arch is| 
of, 714 

. Podatelidae, 713, 704 


fioiinds^g62 
Poison, or 705 

Poison, glands, 176 
* Pt^ack, 649 
Pollan, 568 
PolyacanthonotiLS, 635 
Polyacantlius, 669, 293 ; P. openmlmia, 

► ' 669 

Polyandry, 413 

Jlfliiparpa, 74, 76-; reproductive ojfmns, 
55 ; P. aur&^k, 76 ; dorsal tu^jfele, 
79 ; P. cuimta, 76 ; P. glcyinerata^rb^a, 
78 ; P. pedata, 76 ; P. 76 ; 

^orsal tubercle, 79 
Pojycarps, 76 
Pdifcaulua, 695 
PolycentTopaia, 658 
Polycentrua, 658 

Polyclinidae, 8^, 81, 83, 110 ; ascidiozooid, 

82 

PoLyclinuvh, 88 ; P. molle, stomach, 88 
Polycydua renieri, larva, 78 
Poljf^my, 413 
Polyipnua, 571 ^ 

PolymixicL, 656 
Polynemidae, 64 O, 637 
Polynemua, 64 I ', P. quadrijilia^ 641 ; 
shoulder-girdle and pelvis ot, 640 ; P. 
vereker, coloration, 165 
Polpodon, 4^1, 154, 284, 405 ; vestigial 
demal denticles, 188 ; ri%, 201 ; skull, 
220 ; pelvic fin, 245 ; teeth, 249 ; 
pyloric caeca, 274, 276 ; gills, 282 ; 
spiracle, 283; gill -rakers, 288^; P 
folvim, 491 ; habits and distribution, 
491 ; breeding, 4^3 
Polyodontidae, 486, 489 
Polyphyodont, 250 
Polyprim, 669 

Polypteridae, 48 I ; distribution, 483 
Polypterua, J^, 149, 323 ; scales, 186, 
187 ; vertebral column, 202 ; ribs, 206 
skull, 226, 227, 229 ; median fins, 235 
pelvic girdle, 241 ; 1 ectoral fin, 243 
tongue, 252 ; spiral valvei«268 ; pyloric 
caecum, 274 ; spiracle, 283 ; ipseudo- 
branch, 284 ; larval gills, 22# ; air- 
bladder, 298 ; arteries to ajr- bladder, 
337 ; sounds, 362 ; h^ta and food, 

482 ; breeding, 483. ; liMr, 4192 ; 

P. coi^gicaia, 290 ; P. laproM, ; 
larvae, 483,rd845 P. ^ 

483 ' ' 

Polprlmod'iia, 445 ' 

Polystydidae, 89^ 81, llO , 
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Polyzoa, 35 
PomacantkuSj 668 

Pomacentridae, 67 664 : coloration, 



PomoxySf 667 
P^, 659 

ifiP^agle Sharks, 450 
^Potcupine Pishes, 726, 163 
Porichthys, 711 ; photcfphores, 179 ; P. 

pffrosissimuSf 711 
Pmufigadus, 7H 
PortheitSi 561 
Post- abdomen, 83 
Pouchet, 7 n. 

Pout, 649 
Powell, 714 n, 

Prebrauchial zone, 45 
PremimSi 67% 

Prenadillas, 595 
Priacanthinae, 660 
PriacmithMB^ 660 
Prince, 630 n. 

Prionodori, 448 V 

PriomlejpiSj 609 
Prwmtns^ 701^ 361 
Prionurus, 668 
Pi'iscacarai &7% 

Pristidae, 459, 458 

PristigcLster, 568 

Pristiophoridae, 457, 458 

Pristiqphoms, 457 

PHstipovm, 664, 361 

Piistipomatidae, 664, 654 

Pristis, 4^0, 272 ; rostral denticles, 184 ; 

P. arUiqudhnii, 469 
Pristiunts, 445, 447 
Proantigonia, 667 
Proboscis-gland, 15 
Proboscis-pore, 9, 24, 27 
Proboscis-sk^eton, 14 
Procatopus, 616 
Prochanos, 563 
ProckUQdm, 576 
Proctotroctes, 608 
Prolates, 660 
Prolebiots, 616 
Proles gregaria, 102 
Proles solitaria, 102 
Promethiehttvys, 679 
PromyUofyUis, 466 
Pronephros, 397, 400 
PronotacaTUhus, 6%% 

Propagation, of Eel, 601 
Propcma, 669 
Propristis, 460 
ProtavZopsis, 638, 632 n. 
froikymaUvs, 565 
Pfotocamjpus, 634 
Protooercal, 159 


Pfotopterm, 511, 149, 153,' ^9, 261, 262, 
272, 273 ; nostrils, 155 ; pectoral fins, 
157 ; cutaneous glands, 182 ; skull, 231, 
232 ; pelvic girdle, 241 ; alimentary 
canal, 267 ; spiral valve, 268 ; pancreas, 
274 ; gills, 286 ; larval gills, 291, 
lung, 291, 300, 301 , 302 ; vascular 
system, 326 , 327, 329, 339, 340 ; 
thyroid, 343 ; thymus, 345 ; sounds, 
362 ; brain, 376, 377 ; auditoi^ organ, 
387 ; abdominal pores, 401 ; testis, 406 ; 
Mullerian ducts in male, 407 ; dis- 
tribution, 511, 612 ; habits, 612 ; ;Bum- 
mer sleep, 513 ; cocoon, 513 ; nest, 5^, 
515 ; larva, 616 ; relations with other 
Dipnoi, 518, 519 ; P. aebhiopims, 612 ; 
P. ammctem, 609 , 512 ; P. dolloi, 512 
Protosphyraena, 50% 

Crotospondyli, 4^7 
Protostigmata, 59 
Protosyngnathidae, 631, 628 
PfotosyThgnathus sumatrei/ms, 63% 
Prototunicata, 110 
Psammodontidae, 445 
Psairmodus, 445 
Psammop&i'ca, 660 
Psammosteidae,. 536, 630 
Psammosteua, 5%7 
Psenes, 643' 

PsenopsiSy 643 
Psephodiis, 445 * 

PsephuTus, 49 % ; P. gladius, 492 
Psetta {^Rfumhus), 687, 685 ; P. la&oia, 
687 ; P. maxivia', 686, 687 
Psettqdesy 687, 684, 685 ; P. enmei, 686 
PsetUiSy 666 ; P. sehae, 666, 667 
Psmdaluteres, 7%4 
Pseudecheneis, 688,, 589 
Paeudetroplm, 67^ 

Pseud&tdropi'iis, 588 
Pseudohagni^, 588 
Pseudoheryx, 563 
Pseudoblen7iius, 698 
Pseudobrachium, 7 17 
Pseudochromididae, 661, 655 
Pstudocivrmxis, 661 
PsmdocorynopoTm, 575 
PseudogoUo, 58% 

PseudoijwTxacanthMS, 7%4 
Psmdomugil, 639 
Pseficdoplesiops, 659 
Pseudopriacantkits, 660 
Psefudoscwrua, 674 
Pseudoscopelus, 64 I, 642 
PseudosphoL&rodon, 674 
PseudosyngTiMMs^ 634 
PseudotriaMs mwrodon, 447 
Psmdoxiph(phoms, 616 
PsUocephakxs, 7%4 
PsUorhp^ichiLs, 58% 

Psychrohites, 698 
Pteradis, 68% 
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Pteraspidae, fo?','630 
Pt&ra^, S27, 530, 149 ; . P. rostrata, 627 
Pterichthys, SS4, U9 zP,*m.illerL 633 
Ptei’obrauchia, 21 f., 

'Mmiphryne, 720 
PterojpJiylliim, 672 
Pierojplaiea, ; 


uterine nutrition, 43jR^ |i 

H&rfm&ajrifm.. RR9. 



intra- 


Pt&ropsdTim^ 582 
Pteropswron, 705 
PtefrothHssus, 548 
Pteryccymbus, 682" 

PtirygocepJidlus, 709 
Pterygqplichthysj 595 
PtiliMhys^ 709 
Ptychdbourhus^ 582 

Ptyckode/ra, 17, 5, 13, 16, 25 n.; P. 

hdhaTMmis, 5, 10 ; P.Jlam, 10 , 11 
Ptychoderidae, 17 ^ t. 

Ptyctodontidae, 468 
Ptiyctodm, 468 < 

iPuifers, 726 
Punnett, 17 n., 21 n. 4 
Putnam, 619 n., 626 
Pycnodontidae, 488, 497 
•Pycnodv^, 498 
Pycnosterijix, 656 
y Pygochordj 16 
Pyloric caefta, 274, 276 
Pyrosmna, 91, 91, *36, 37, 70, 86 , 108 ; 
structure, ■ 91 f., 92 ; development and 
life-liistory, 93, 94 ; occurrence, 94 ; 
P. ah&'niosum, 94 ; P, ciilanticum^ 94 ; 
P. ehgam, 94 ; P. excdsixyr, 95 ; P. 
gigantmm, 94 ; P. minatum., 94 ; P. 
spinosum, 94 

Pyrosomatidae, 9i, 81, 110 
Pyrrlmlvm, 575 ^ 

PytkonicMhys, 605, 

Quiunat Salmon, 666 , 569 

Raad, 691 
Rdconda, 563* 

, Pjg^Qfoitmm, 706 
Md^roigan^ 129 
Italfoele, 614 n. 

' Rag-Fiahes, 644 

Jiaia, 461 ; dermal spines, 184 ; pectoral 
fin, ^43 ; t^th, 261 ; spiral valve, 266, 
26 j 6’; interTrenal bodies, 347 ; electric 
organs«^6j|j distribution, ; oolora- 
461 ; sexual dimorpliism, 462 ; 
y^sioola, 462 ; P. alba, 462 ; P. 
^462 ; P. circsdcMris, 462 ; P. 
' “1 ; P, ftdlomcd, 462 j P 
<us, 462 ; P. maculata, 267, 
, mamUlidens, 462 ; P. Tincrocd- 
1 ; P. mm-ayi, 461 ; P. oxy- 
462 ; P vidiaAa, 462 

vn ' ^ . 



Ramsay, 635 
Paniceps, 648 
Raonsania, 727 '* 

Rashora, 682 
RatJihuneUa, 661 
Bays =^Ram, q.v. 

Rectal gland, 276 
Red-currant Squirter, 74 
Red Mullets, 665 

Regalecus, 715 ; P banhsii, prehd 
tail, 163 ; P gUsne, 716 
Regan, 542, 695 n., 643 n., 646, 702, 
721 f 

Reinhardt, 579, 594 ^ 

Remora. 691 ; cephalic sucker, 161 ; R, 
hrachypt&rQ.i 691 

Renal 01 ^ 11 , of Ascidians, 54 ; of Fishes — 
see Kidneys 

Reproductive organs, of Hemichordata,. 
16, 26 ; of Tuuieata, 56, 67, 76, 93, 97, 
105 ; of Amphioxus, 129 ; of Pishes, 
402 f., 400 , 403 
Respii^tiou, mechanism of, 288 
Respiratory organs — Elasmobranchii, 276, 
278 ; CycloSfeomata, 279, 280 , 281 5 
Holocephali, 282, 283 ; Teleostoml, 282, 
283 ; Dipnoi, 286 , 286 ; mechanism of 
respiration, 288 ; larval gills, 289 , 290 ; 
air-bladder as a respiratory o^gan, 291 ; 
accessory ♦organs of respiration, 292 , 
293 , 294 , 296 
Retropmna, 566, 666 !^ 

Retzius, 113 

Rhahdocynlhia, 75 ; spicules, 87 
Rlmbdoplewra, 21 f., 6 , 26 f.; P com- 
pacta, 23 ; P. grimaldU, 23 ; R. 
maniibialis, 23 ; P. normani, 22 , 23, 

26 4 * 

Rhachicentridae, 577, 676 
JEthatMcrntrum, 678 
RJampMchthys, 579 
Rhamphocottidae, 597,' 694 
Rlimiphocottiis Hchardsmiiy 697 
Rhamphognathus, 64O 
Rhamphostemar^us, 579 ; P. curvirostriSf 
680 ; P. tammdua, 680 ^ 

Rhamphosiis, 633 

Rhina, 457 ; P. sguatma, 466 , 467 
Rhineaster, 589 
Rhinelepis, 595 
RMnellus, 611 
Rhimchl^s, 582 

Rhinidae, 456, 468 ; persistent * liephro- 
stomes, 401 . 

Rhinobatidae, 46O, 468 

4 ^ ; P. groff^iklm, 460 
RMnodm, 454 \ P. typicm^ gin-rak^!i% 
287 V 

Rhinodontidae, '4^4 
BMnodoroA, 359 . 

RhamogoUojt 582 \ 

RMw^gtpm, 465, 466 


.0 
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Rliipidistia, J^7 n. 

Ehizodontidae, 202 
WUzodopsis, 479^ 228 ; R» sanroides^ 
skuU, 478 
Rhizodus, 478, 202 

RJwd&ics^ 682 \ R. aimrus, 584 ; oviducal 
tubes, 408 ; embryos in gill-cavities of 
Unio, 416 
Rhodichthys, 712 
Rhodosoim, 73 ; R. ccdlense, 72 
Rhombatractus, 639 
RMifniboidichthysy 687 
RhombosoUa, 687 

Rhombus, 687, 264 ; R. aculeatus, 262 ; 

R. vnaximus, 264, 275 — see also Pseita 
Rhyacidhthys, 689 

RhynchobaUis, 480 
Rhynchobdella, 717 
Rhywihodus, 488 
Rhypticus, 660 
Kibbon-Pish, 715, 152, 160 
Eibs, 205 
Eidewood, 542 n. 

Rita, 688 ; R. crucigera, 303 
Eitter, 8 u., 39, 83, 690 n. 

Rioidus, 616 
Eocklinga, 649, 288 
Eohde, 113 
Rdhtdchthys, 582 
Eolph, 113 
Ronddetm, 6I4 
Eosette-organ, 97 
Eoule, 88 

Eowntree, 579 n., 621 n. 

Eudder-Pisli, 643 
Rumttus, 679 
Eyder, 711 n. 

# 

Saccarvus, 720 
Sacchi, 696 n. 

Ra^cobramhns, 588, 690 ; air-sacs, 295 ; 

S. fossiUs, 296 ; S. singio, 296 
Saccodon, 676 
Saccopbaryngidae, 60S 
Sat^phmynx, 604 » S. ampvllaceus, 

604 

Sachs, 681 n. 

Sagemehl, 642, 573, 575, 579 n., 586 n., 
649 n. 


Bojgmodus, 507 
Sail-Pishes, 679 
SalanoD, 566 
Scdtmas, 709, 710 
Salensky; 39, 411 


Salimnus, 675 ; S. whigmamus, 678 
Salmo, 565 , 66 % f., 667, 29^ pyloric caeca, 
^ 276 ; spiracles in the fembryo, 283 ; 
^seudobranch, 284 j S- alpinus, 567; 
5. faHo, 567 ; caiilal portion of the 
rortebral coluiim, 237 ; pectoral girdle, 
240; dissection to show 4he internal 
ggams, 266 ; brain, 876 ; section^f the 


eye, 394 ; S. fontinaZis, 567 ; S, irideus, 
667 ', S, salfir (Salmon), 567, 323 ; skull, 
211 f., 212, 213, 214 ; kidneys, ^oiio- 
ducts, and abdominal pores in the 
female, 406, 406 ; deposition of eggs, 
415 ; length of hatching. 417 ; /S'. 
salvdinus, pectoral fin, 243 ; /SL stom- 
achicus, gizzard, 260 ; S. truita, 667 
Salmon, 566 f. — see also Salom salar 
Salmonidae, 566, 544, 269 ; distribution, 
566 ; liver, 272 ; abdominal pores, 402 ; 
oviducts, 405 : eggs, 411 
Salmopercae, 620 

Salpa, 101, 36, 37 ; arrangement of 
zooids, 102, 103 ; structure, 1 04, 105 ; 
alternation of generations, 106 ; develop- 
ment and life-history, 106 ; classifica- 
tion, 168 ; 8. democratica-mucronata, 
young, 107 ; 8. Jiexagona, 106 ; 8, 
piwmta, endosityle and stolon, 103 ; 8, 
mricinata-fusifortms, 102, 108 —see 
also OycLoscdpa, lasts, Pegca, and 
Thalia 
Salpians, 64 
Salpidae, 101, 39, 110 
8alvdinus, 567 
Sand-Eel, 639, 275 
Sander, 659 
8arcodaces, 576 

Sarda, 678; 8. orientulis, caudal fin of, 

675 

Sardine, 664 
Sardimoides, 611 
8ardimus, 611 
Sargus, 665 
Bars, a 0., 21, 23 
Sars, M., 21 
Sawrmchdys, 601 
Sarmda, 611 
Saurie, 638 
Sawieoc^halus, 561 
Satitodm, 561 ‘ ' 

Saurodontidae, 561, 544 
J^aurogobio, 582 
Sauropsida., 145 
Saurus, 611 
Saury Pike, 411 
Savi’s vesicles, 384 
Savigny, 36 
Saw-Fishes, 457, 459 
Scabbard-Fish, 679 

Scales, 186 f. ; nitk^us, 187 ; 

AidenTumm hmidus, 191 •’* Bcdistes 
capriscus, 191 ; Cmtriscsis scolQp(m, 190 ; 
JSypostom commersonii, 192 ; 
dosteus, 188 ; L, osseus, 186 ,* 
cantfms scopas, 191 ; Scdmo fcmo, 
aa an index of age, 191 
Soapar^hynohm, 45$ 

^GC^Mrhynd^, J^6^\ 8, 

ij?carida,,'67’^,|51, 664 ■ ^ 
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Scams, B74 ; teeth, 251 ; S. strongylo- 
cejshalus, pharyngeal boneSj 674 
Scct^tphag%Ls, 668 
Scammnacia^ 606, 519 
SchUbe, 588 
SchUbichthys, 688 
Schimkewitsch, 21 n, 

Schissocardiim, 17, 5, 6, 13 14 ; S. 

brasUiense, 6, 13, 14 
Schizothorax, 58% 

Schlo&ser and Ellis, 36 
Schmidt, 705 n. 

Schmidt, C., 37 
Schnapper, 665 
Schultz, 29, 30 
Sciades, 588 

Sciaena, 663 ; S. aquila, 663, 862, 361 ^ 
Sciaenidae, 663, 653, 361, 863 ; branching 
of the air-bladder, 303 " 

Scissor, 575 

ScleTocottus, 698 ^ . 

Sclerodermi, 721, 357 

Sclerognathits, 581 

Scl&ropages, 555 ; ^ ISB^ardti, 656, 558 
Scleroparei, 69% t, 651, 652 
Sderorhynchus, IfiO 
Scoliodon, 448 ' 

Scolopsis, 664- 

ScorUb&r, 678, 272 ; S, brackyurus, 357 ; 

S. colim, 302 ; /SS j^^uiTiatophorus, 302 ; 

. S, scomhms, 678, 1^75, 302 j coloration, 
168 

Scombramphodon, Sfi 
Scombresocea, 636 n. 

Scombresocidae, 637, 636 
Scombresox, 638, 411 
Scombridae, 678, 676, 158, 30», 412 
Scombrifonnea, 675 f., 651, 652 
Scojnbrinus, 678 
ScoTJibi'OcMpea, 563 
Scombrooottus, 697 
Scombrocypris, 58% 

Seombrops, 660 
Scopela/i'chus, 611 
Scopelengys, 611 

Scopelidae, 611, 606, 302, 396 ; photo- 
phores, 178 
Soopdogadus, 656 
Seopdoides, 611 
Socpdosceu/f^, 611 

Secpdus, 611, 613J 620; S. benoitii, 
photophorei?, 178,® 79, 181 ; S. croco- 
dUus, 612’’ ^ 

Seorpama, 695, 693 ; S. grmdicorms, 696 
ScorpasniiM^s, 698 \ S. H^rnmoralus, 
pectoral ardi o^ 693 
^*flSoorpaenidae, 694-^ 163, 418 

Scorpamoides, 695 
Scorpididae, 666, 651, 652, 653 
Scovpis, 666 j| 

SGyUoj^us, 565 

f^eylliidae, ^6’, 401,^ 402 ;^fossil, 447 


Scylliogal&us, 448 

Scylliurhin'ics — see Scyllium iwofiindomw, 
Scyllhm, 445, 198, 271, 446 ; dermal 
denticles, 184 ; teeth in embryo, 249 ; 
internal organs, 253 ; spleen, 343 ; fossil, 
447 ; S. canescens, 447 ; S. canimUa, 
446; vertebral column, 193, 194 , 196 ; 
skull, 207 f., 208 ; spiral valve, 267 ; 
liver, 273 ; pancreas, 273 ; lateral veins, 
318 n. ; brain. 373 ; abdominal pores, 
401 ; oviparous, 433 ; attachment of 
eggs, 434 ; supra- and inter-renal bodies, 
346 , 433*; S. catuhis, 446 ; S, {Scyllw- 
rhinus) profimdoruin, 447 
Seymnus, 455, 456 ; vertebral column, 
198 

Scyphophori, 543 
Scytalina, 71% 

Sea-Breams, 664 

Sea-Horse, 634, 154, 163, 361, 362 
Sea-Snails, 699, 411 

Sebastes, 695, 692, 693 ; /X norvegicus, 
419 ; S, percoides, pectoral arch, 693 
Sectator, 657 
Seeliger, 39 

Sdache \Oetorhinus), 453, 264 ; fossil, 454; 

S. auraia, gill-rakers, 287 ; S. maxima, 
463 ; gill -rakers as a plankton -filter, 
287 ; distribution and food, 453, 454 
Sclachii, 44^, 148 
Sdachojphidium, 71% 

Selme, 677 

Selenichthyes, 6%7, 629 
Semionotidae, 487 
Semionotus, 488' 

Sm'Wphorus, 677 
Semiplotus, 58% 

Semon, 510, 593 

Semper, 625 ^ , 

Sense-organs, of Ascidians, 53 ; of Am- 
phioxus, 128 ; of Fishes, 383 
Senola,677 
SvriolMa, 643 
Seriolichthys, 677 

Serranidae, 659, 651, 652, 653, 361,^389 
Serraninae, 659 * 

S&rcmjLS, 659, 660 ; hermaphroditism, 
420 ; S. cabrUla, 6^0, 420 ; S. hspalm, 
660, 420 ; S. scriba, 660, 420 
Serrasalmo, 676 ; S, p/igpfr, 578 ; S. rJum- 
bem, mouth, 677 
Serrasalmouinae, 576 
Serrivomer, 60S 
Setcarchea, 695^ 

Sexual dimorphism, 419 f., 432,^ 463, 469, ^ 
.471,483,590 . 

Shad, §64 * . , 

Shape of the body, in Fishes, 153 . 
^eepVHead, 665 
Shipley, 2(^. , - , 

Sisyases, 709 ; S. sa^uinea^, 
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Sicydium, 689 
Siel-Smelt, 569 
Sik, 568 

Sillaginidae, 662^ 653 
Sillago, 602 
Silondw, 588 
SiZumnodont 588 
Silwidchthys^ 588 

Siluridae, 586, 575, 163, 251, 275, 283; 
iDarbels, 154 ; intestinal respiration, 292 ; 
accessory respiratory organs, 293, 294 ; 
air-bladder, 302, 303, 305 ; sound-pro- 
duction, 356 - 361, 363 ; connexion of* 
the air-bladder and auditory organ, 389 , 
390 ; nests, 416 ; protection of* young, 
593 

Silurinae, 588 
SiLurodon, 588 

Silitrus, 588, 342 ; 8. glanis, 592, 593, 
358 

Silvestri, 594 

Simenchdys, 601 ; S. parasitic^is, 603 
Simple Ascidians, 35, 36 f., 39 f., 70, 71, 
110 

Siniperca^ 659 
Siphons, 43, 53 
Siphonognathtis, 674> 

Siphonostama, 634; S. typJUe, protective 
coloration, 172 
Sirenoidei, 149 
Sisor, 588, 589 
Skates = Raia, q. v. 

Skeleton, of Enteropneusta, 14 ; of Am- 
pliioxus, 119 ; of Fishes, 193 f. 

Skin, of Cyclostomata^ 182 ; of Fishes, 182 
Skull, composition of, 206 ; development, 
206 ; Bcyllium canicula, 207, 208 ; 
Salino solar, 211, 212 , 213 , 214 ; 
Oyclostomata, 216 f. ; Petromyzoib 
7naHnus, 21 6 f., 217 ; Bdellostomok, 
220 f., 220, 221 ; Elasniobranchii, 222 f. ; 
Notidanus cin&rms, 222 ; Ohimaera 
tmmstrosa, 223 ; Ohondrostei, 224 f. ; 
Sturgeon, 224 ; Polyodon, 225 ; Crosso- 
pterygii, 226 f. ; Polypterus, 227 ; 
Holostei, 228 f, ; Teleostei, 229 f. ; 
Dipnoi, 231 f. ; Protopterm, 231 f., 232 ; 
Bspxdosi/ir&iib, 231 f«, 233 
Sluiter, 38 
Smelt, 568, 411 
Smitt, 569 n., 714 n. 

Social Ascidians, 71 
Sole, 687 

Bolsa, 687, 685 ; S. vulgaris, 686, 687 
Solenocytes, 29, 126, 127 
Solmogmthus, 634 
JSolmorkynckMS, 634 

Solenostomidae, 633, 626, 627, 628 ; mar- 
supial pouches, 416 
SoUmslorms, 633 
.i^eotalpa, 687 
SoUas, 1., 522 


Sollas W. J., 522 
Sorensen, 355, 590 n. 

SoruUm, 588, 361 
Sosia, 588 

Sound-producing oigans, 355 f. 
Spalt-papillen, 384 
Spaniodon, 563, 564 n. 

Sparidae, 664, 654, 308, 389 ; teeth, 251 

Spari8om,a, 674 

Sparnodus, 665 

Spams, 665 ; S. unicolor, 665 

Spathiurus, 545 

Spathodactylus, 561 

Spengel, 5, 7, 8, 13 n., 16, 17, 18 n., 19 
Spengelia, 17, 5, 6 
Spermatozoa, 413 
Sphaerodon, 665 
Sphenacanthus, 44^ 

Sphenoccphahis, 656 
^hyraena, 642 
Sphyraenidae, 643, 637 
Sphyraenodus, 678 ' 

^hyma, 449^ 153 ; liver, 272 ; fossil, 
450 ; distribution, 449 ; S. . malleus, 
266 ; spiral valve, 266, 267 ; S. tihuro, 
450 ; S, tudes, 449 ; S. %yga&WL, 450 
Sphyrnidae, 449 
Spiiwmnihus, 733 
Spinacfm, 630 ; 8, vulgaris, 631 
Spinacidae, ; photophores, 179 ; fossil, 
456 

Spinal cord, 367 
Spinal nerves, 878 
i^inax, 4^5 
8pinivomer, 603 
Spiny Dog-Fivshes, 455 
Spiracle, 279, 283 

Spiracular pseudobranch, 279, ^ hi 

Teleostomi, 284 ; blood supply, 335 
Spiral valve, 264 f. 

Spix, 558 n. 

Spleen, 342 

Spoon-Bill, 491 ; —Polyodon, q.v. 

Sprat, 564 
Squaliobarbus, 583 
^ualoraia, 4^8 
Squaloraiidae, 4^8 
Star-gazers, 1 55 
Starks, 627 n. 

Steatogenys, 679 
Steenstrup, 36, .685 n. 

Stegophilus, 589 ; 8. insidiosus, 594 
StegosUma, 448 ; 8. tigrinum, 446 
Steindadmeria, 647 
Stdncg&rm, 683 
Btenodus, 565 

Stephanoberycidae, 619, 606 
StepMnoheryx, 619 ; S gillii, 620 ; 8, 
monae, 620 

Stereohalaims, 17, 6 ; S canadensis, 16, 17 
St&reoLepis, 659, 660 
Sterlet;, 493 
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SternarchiiSi 679 ; S. alUfrotis^ 580 ; & 
maarostmna^ 680 
Stemoptychiiiae, 571 
Stermjptyx, 571 ; S, diaplmnay 671, 178 
Stemopygibs, 579 
Sticlio'iwdoni 676 

Sticklebacks, 630, 163, 169, 288, 354, 
357 

Stigmata, 47 ; of Appendicularians, 67 ; 

of Cyclomyaria, 95 
Stig'imtophorus^ 634, 

Stolon, 71, 93, 95, 97, 103 
Stolonial budding, 81 
Stormt<yrMnus TiVLcrops^ 551 
Stmnias, 571, 572 

Stomiatidae, 570, 545 ; photophores, 178 
Stomiatinae, 571 
Stomodaeum, 59, 120, 136 
Storms, 691 n. 

Stratodus, 633 
SPrepsodua, ^ Jd 
Stridulation, 356 
Strom.ateidae, 643, 637 
Strcmiateoides, 643 
StTomate'ns, 643 

Sturgeon, 154, 33^ 493 ; —AcipeTi&eir, q.v. 
Styda, 74, 76; branchial sac, 74; 3, 
hythia, 76 ; S. clam, 76 ; ether idgii, 

dorsal tubercle, 79 ; S. squamosck, 76 ; 
S. whUdeggii, dorsal tubercle, 79 
Styelinae, 74 ; tentacles, 76 
Stydopm, 74 ; branchial sac, 74 ; & 
grossula/ria, 74, 76 
Stygicola, 713 
Stygogenes, 595 
Stylophorus, 716 

Sucker-Fish (Sucking-Fish), 691, 161 
S%idis, 611 ; S. gigcis, air-bladder as a 
respiratory organ, 291 
Sun -Fish, 657 (Zcpomw); 727 {Ortha- 
gofiscus ) — see also Orthagoriscus 
Supra-pericardial organs, 344 
Supra-renal bodies, 346, 346 
Surf-Fishes, 670 
Swinnerton, 573, 627, 636 n. 

Sword-Fish, 681, 154 
Symbra;nchida^ 697, 28S, 294 
Symbrajichii, 697 f. 

Symhra/iMhMs, 69f^ 598, 156 
Symphwirm, 687 
Bymph/ysodon, 673 
Symgris, 664 
Symgrbpa, 659 

Synanda, 695 ; mrmGOSCt, poiao^glands, 
177 • 

Synaphobranchidae, 603 
^n(ydi^amhu8, ^3 
Synapticula, 13, 12, 122 '«* 

SynapturcL, 687 
Synascidiae, 80, 35 
SyncMras, 698 
Synediod/us^ 446 


Syngnathidae, 634, 627, 628, 163, 205, 
251, 354, 361, 416 ; colours, 166 ; pro- 
tective coloration, 172 
SyngTudhus, 634, 627, 635 ; mouth, 154 ; 

S. acu8, 262, 271 ; & intestincUis, 635 ; 

3. pdagicus, 634 

Syrndontis, 588, 590, 359 ; 3. hcdeaisoda, 
591 ; S. decomis, 691 ; 3. mmhrwmceua, 
591 

3yntegmodti8, 549 

Tadpole, Ascidian, 59, 62 
TaeniolaJtynis, 706 
Taeniosomi, 714 f-, 651, 652 
Tamiobatidae, 4^3 « 

Taonidbatis vetuatm, 4^3 
Taractea, 683 
Tarpon, 647 
Tarrasiidae, 477 n. 

Tarraaina prMennalicm, Jfl7 n. 

Tatteraall, 137 n. 

Tawredophidixim, 713, 713 
Taurogloasua, 17 n. * 

Tautoga, 673 
Taylor, 599 n. 

Tectospondylic, 198 

Teleostei, 504, 641 ; classification, 542, 

543, 149 

Teleostomi, ^75 f., 149 
Tdepholia, 615 
Telescope Fish, 585 
Tdeacopa, 669 
TdZia, 616 
TdTMxthmna, 639 
Telolecithal, 409, 4jL0 
Tench, 583, 171, 26^, 320, 321 
Tentacles, of Ascidians, 44 ; of Amphioxus, 
116 

Test, 40, 63 ; of Appendicularians, 65 
Testa-cells, 56 
Tethyum, 86 
TetroLgoncpteruA, 676 
Tettagonuridae, 6J^, 637 
TsPra^murm euvmi, 643 
Tdrarmmtichthya, 689 
Tdraptwva, 680 ; T. hdom, 680 
Tdrwroge, 6^5 

Tetrodon, 736, 152, 354, 361 ; warning 
colours, 163 ; scfldes, 191 ; teeth, 251 ; 
T, hmckmii, 362 ; T, vrdm, pectoral arch 
of, 722 

Tetrodontidae, 736, 722 
Tdrvtmtcat, 4^4 
TeuiMa, 669 
Teuthididae, 668, 654* 

Thcdaaacpkryne, 711 ; T. poison' 

glands, 177 ' ' 

7im(moithm,711 ^ 

Thalekhdi^s, 666 “* v 

TWiS*, 108; T. d0moratiea-m9$f^^ 
108 

Thaliaoea, 96 f., 38, 64, 81, 110 
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'^r^iike'd^ S8, iol % 

Tremataspidae, 5S0* 

T')'p}y!das^is^ SSO 
Tkr^tBLtmus^ 706 » 
l^^Uador, >580 
'maokthidae, 7,22, 721 
Tnacaathodes, 722 ^ ’ 

Triamiithiis, 722 ; scaftSf 190 ; sound-' 

E 'notion, 357 ; T. hxaouleatm, 361 ; 7U 
rostris, 361 ; pectoral arch of, 722 ** 
m^hys, 679 
Trichiuriflae, 679;m^ 

Tnchiurus,*^9 
Tncfbodon, 66Sf* 

Trichodontidae, 66S, 654, 704 
Tridiogaste}', 669, 293 
Tricliomycterinae, SS9 ^ 

Tncfiomyctmis, 689 
Trichonotidae, 706 
Trichonotus, 706 
Trigger-Fishes, 724, 174, 357 
Trigla (Gurnards), 701, 693 ; liver, 272 ; 
air-bladde^:, 305 ; sound -producfion, 
361, 363 ; T. cuculus, 701, 363 ; ' T, 

■ gumardna, 701, 363 ; rectal valve, 254 ; 
T. hirundo, 701, 36B^ T, Un^ta, 701 ; 
T. ly^fL, TiOl, 363 j T. ahacum, 701 
Triglicfae, ' 700, 694 ; coloration, 164 ; 

sounds, 361, 363 , 

Triglopa, 698 
Triglopaia, 097 
Tr^gonodon^ 666 

Triodon, 723, 721 ; T. hvraariila, 723 
Triodontidae, 723, 721 
Triplophoa, 671 
Trip^ophyoia, 648 
Triaaplepia, 4^ 

TrUi^pterua, 478 ; T. cdatua, 479 
Tristychiua, 446 
^oglichthya roaae, 619 
Tropha^, 671 
Trophozooid, 98, 100 
Tropidiphthya, 726 
Troschel, 682 n. 

Trout, 566 f., 567 ,* Brook-, 567 ; Brown, 
667 ; Gillaroo, 260 ; Sea-, 567 
Trumpet-Fish, 164 
Trunk-Fishes, 72# 

Tryg<m, 464 ; spAes, 177 ; uterine nutri- 
»tipn, 43’4 ; T.poiaiimsa, 464 ; T, aa^im, 
'464 . ' , 

togonidae, 4S4, 465 , 

^rygduorh/ka, 46O, 46l 

I Jkmio, 63 

36 C, 89, -4, m TX.^ 

! afllmti^ 62 eKternal.form,* 64 ^ 

• l?ifnmin<37 ^ 

Ttiw, 078, 6,78, 

687 - 
-Tii^,;508^ 


Tliaionatoa^oimaa, 57t ,, v 

Thaumaturua, 6^ 

Thdodm, 624 f^k^cbgei, 524 ; Tl t^fmaia, 
S25 ^ 

TJiempoh, 660, 361 ‘ 

Tliilo, 682 n. % ^ 

Thoracopfenis, 646 
Thoracostei, 627, 620 ' ^ , 

TbreEtd-^ls, in Myxinolil^ 182 
TIirepteHiya, 664 . a*» , 

^ Thresher Shark, 461, 462 ^ 

* Th/naaopater, 662 
Thrissopatrinae, 662 
Thriaaopa, 540 

Thryptodita,M8 • > 

Thunnua, 675^276 ; V, thynmta, vi» 
Thursiua, Jpf7 

Thyladum, 89 ^ ‘ 

Thynmllua, 665 ; T. ^ejoill‘^er= vulgar ia, 
568 > 

Thymus, 344 345 

« T1wrina, 639 

M^id gland, 46, 343, 344 
^^^tea, 679 f ^ 

yraitocepJudua, 679 * *«> 

yraoidea, 605 ; 7%,#waor2«m, 605 ; T, 
meleagria, skull, 604 ' 

TUapia, 671 ; T.Mrdmnii, 611^, doUoi, 
162 7^ 

Tile-Fish, 661 . ^ * 

Tium, 582; T. vvlgwria, 583, 171, 260, 
320 ; renal portal system, fco, 321 
Titmiahtfiya, 637 
I'odaro, 39 

Tongue, 252 

Tongue-bars, 12, 12,:3Pi20, 135 
Tope, 449 

Tornaria, 18, 18 f., 28, 31 ; T. agaaaidi, 
21 ; T. grenadteri, 19 ; T, kroh/ni, 19 
Torpe<lmidae, 462 

Torpedo, 46 $ j electric organs, 365, 366 ; 
T. hebetana, 463 ; T. mi/morata, 463 ; 
T. narce, 463 ; T, oedtcda, 463 
Toxotea, 668 ; T. joGidator, 658 
Toxotidae, 668, 653 
ffTraeJ^ochiami^ 709 
Trachelyopterua, 689, 361 
Tradkchthya, 666, 655 
, Trochinidae, 704, 703 
Trachinopa, 669 

Trachin^ta, 704 > warning colours, 174 ,* 
poison-glands and spines, 176 ; T. dr<m, 
705, 176 ; pectoral arch of, 703 ; T. 
vipera, 705, 176 
Trachyglanis, 688 
Trach,ynotua,&77 
Trachyptma, 669 ?• 

Traohypteridae, 716, 152 
Trachypieruay 716 - T.^ CBratima, 715; T. 

iris, 716 ; T, tcmia, 160 
Traxhyrhiynchaj^ 647 * 

Traquair, 436, 628, S30, 537, 687 U 
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Twait Sh»4, 664 '"Ji A'' * 
TyplUickH^a, 618 y 'T. 

' mJl^&i'ranms^ 619 
Ty^ilogohiiis, 689, 394 ; T. c^ifivFnuf^, 

Typhl(ynu8, 712^\Z ; T. nasus, 7li ' 
Typhlosole, 

Uljanin, 39 

^^Jjlocentra, 659 ^ , 

Umh'a, 609 \ U, mmeri, 610 1 U. ukt '-V 
610 *• ^ 
Umh'ina, 663; U. cm'hosa, ^61 
XJv^dvm, 481, 161 ; U. gulo^ 480 
^io, Rhodefiis in, 584 
J^eneicfUhya, 665 
TJpeneoides, 665 
XJpenms, 665 
Uranoscopidae, 706, 703 
Uomtoscqpus, 706 ; eyes, 155 „ , 

UrencJielys, 601 
Urocampv^, 634 
Urochotd, 66 
Urochordata, 4, 63, 38 
Urocong&r, 601 
Urogymnus, 464 ' 

Urolepis, 4 ^ 

Urolophua, 4^4 
Uronemidae, 507 
Ur(yn£mits, 507, 619 
Uroaphen, 63:3 
Ussoff, 38 


rusae-,^ 619 ; T, 


Vaillant, 696 n., 621 n., 720 n. 

Vallentiu, R, 608 ^ 

Vamd^lm, 589 ; F. cirrhoaa, 
urethra, 593 
Vascular system, 313 f, ; general, db 3; 
Oyclostomata, 315, 327, 329, ^0 ; 
Blasmobranchii, 316, 318, 327, 328, 
330, 331, 333, 334; Teleostomi^ 319,' 
320, 321, 322, 328, 333, 336, 338, 337; 
Dipnoi, 323, 324, 326, 329, 338^ 340 ; 
blood, 341 ; blood- Aands^'' 342 
Velum, 120 “ ‘ 

Vendace^ 663 > * 

Venous system! 31 ^ ^ 

V^iform process, of S^i^pimeust^ >4, 




Vertebral' (mlumn^ cam^ 

atla, 193, 19i^; 'Oyclostoma^ 
197 ; Els^$^obr«a^)& 197, 198 ; 
maera Dipi^oi, 199; 

Ohondrostei, ** 200 ^ ^Vi^enaer aiuvio, 
200 ; Orossopter;^*, Bfolostei, and 
. Teleostei, 201 f. ; ^niia, 201. 208: j 
Zepidoateua, 201,604; 

* 203 ; W^cpinma 
&a^iA8 rnorrmbati^ZZ 
7’erteb'rates, characters 'of, 3 f. 

Vessels, of Ascidians, 41— see also'yAs- 
system ' 


If iddLia., i 

Vipau, 592 


— V — # 

>weral arches, 207 
Wiparous Pishcp-,^ 4,18 t, 433, 435 


Voi 

Vo} 


:ia, ,677 


Vid3tt^707 

Wagner, 595 n. 

Wajfe, 643 ' 

SVWkiijg^’ish, 690 
Wallago} 588 ^ 

Waringtoii, ^0 
Watase, ^85 n*. 

Weber, fi. H., 673 
Weber, Max, 661 
Weberian ossicles, 389, 573 f. 

Weevers, 704, 174 
Weiss, 568 ( = C^gonua) 

Weiss, 126 
Weis, 693 
Werthma^tL, 5^88, 

Wettei^Sch, 585 
Whiff, 187 

Whip-tailed Rays* 4/84 
Whitebait 564, 60^^ 

'White-B&W 568, 569 
Whiting, f49, 168, 275 
Whyiiiper, '595 n, 

Willey, ’ 5 , 7,f9, 11, 13 n., 16 11 ., 16, 19 n., 
58 n., 113, 633 
. WiUeuia, 17 n. 

'^lliiCngiiiin, 602 n. 

"^Ison, 118 
Witch, 687 
WodnikdL, 445 

Wol^.PiRhes, 710, 251, 409 
Woodward, A. Smith, 458, 477 n., 480 
n., 497, 541 n., 542, 643, 622, 624, 626, 
680 

Wrasses, 673, l64, 166 
Wright Bamsay, 687 ^ 

Wyman, 693 n., 596 n. 

Xanthochroism, 171 
^michJtlf^a, 659 
Xmockaiia^ 576, 578 
Xmwcypria, 583 
XenoaySf 659 * 

Xenodermichthys, 670 
X&mnystua, 666 
Xmopholia, 4^8 
Xenopteri, 708 
Xmopterua, 736 
j^XenotUdpici, 67 i 
uXiphcmci., 709 

XipMaa, 681 \ beah, ,164; X ' 

681 ' - / ^ 
Xiphiidae, 681, 676 
Ziplii5r}^chHai 080 
XipUat^, 709 ^ 
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Xiphostoma^ 576 
Xiphostominae, 576 


Yarrell, 112 


Zidoc)iSt 677 

ZanchtSf 668 
Zaniolepis, 696 
Za^jpteryXi 4^0 


Zeidae, 683, 361 
Zmion, 683 

Zeorhombi, 683 f., 651, 662 
ZeugqpteniSj 687 

Zeit.% 683 ; Z. faher^ 683, 361, 363 ; red 
gland, 308 

Zoarces, 713^ 713 ; Z, vivipanis, 419 
Zoarcidae, 713, 704, 361, 395 
Zograf, 697 n. 

Zygoma, J^9 
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